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Allopathy.     The  common  old-school  medical  practice. 

Asclepias  tuberosa.     Pleurisy  root. 

Animalculae.     A  little  animal. 

Amenorrhoea.     Suppression  of  the  menses. 

Anaesthesia.     Want  of  feeling, 

A  priori.     From  before. 

Actaea  racemosa.     Black  cohush. 

Albuminuria.     A  disease  in  which  the  urine  is  albuminous, 

Simomum  zingiber.     Ginger. 

Acetabulum.     The  socket  of  the  hip  joint. 

Amaranthus  sanguineus.     A  species  of  amaranth. 

Acini.     Glands  which  grow  in  clusters. 

Atrophia.     Atrophy. 

Blennorrhagia.     Discharge  of  mucus  from  the  urethra. 

Bryony.     The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 

Belladonna.     Deadly  nightshade. 

Bronchi.     Air-tubes  of  the  lungs.   . 

Cypripedium  pubescens.     Lady's  slipper. 

Cory z a.     Increased  discharge  of  mucus  from  the  nose. 

Caries.     Ulceration  of  the  bones. 

Cytoblasts.     Small  germinations  in  the  formation  of  new  flesh. 

Cachexia.     A  bad  habit  of  body. 

Corpora  quadrigemina.     Certain  tubercles  of  the  brain. 

Chylopoietic.     Bearing  chyle. 

Conferva  rivalis.     A  genus  of  plants. 

Crura  cerebri.     Parts  of  the  brain. 

Cirrhose.     A  disease  of  the  liver. 

Cemicifuga  racemosa.     Black  cohush. 

CcEliac  axis.     A  division  of  certain  arteries. 

Cul-de-sac.     A  cavity  or  sack  in  the  intestines. 

Cotoloid.     Belonging  to  the  acetabulum. 

Coxarius.     Belonging  to  the  ischium. 

Dermoid.     Belonging  to  the  skin. 

Dysmenorrhea.     Difficult  menstruation. 

Diagnosis.     Discrimination  of  disease. 

Dyspnoea.     Difficult  breathing. 

Diathesis.     Predisposition  of  the  body. 

Ductus  choledochus.     A  biliary  duct. 

Dysemesia.     Difficult  vomiting. 

Enemata.     Injections. 

Ex-cathedra.     From  the  anus. 

Eczema.     A  painful  eruption. 

Error  loci.     Error  of  place. 
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Epithelium.     Thin  cuticle. 

Endemia.     Disease  peculiar  to  a  particular  place. 

Enteritis.     Inflammation  of  the  intestines. 

Endocarditis.     Inflammation  within  the  heart. 

Eupatorium  perfoliatum.     Thoroughwort. 

Emesis.     Vomiting. 

Encysted.     In  cysts. 

Epidermis.     Scarf  skin. 

Enuresis  nocturna.     Involuntary  flow  of  urine  by  night. 

Epigastrium.     Upper  portion  of  the  abdomen. 

Fauces.     Jaws. 

Femur.     Thigh  bone. 

Fissura  longitudinalis.     A  fissure  in  the  liver. 

Geranium  maculatum.     Cranesbill. 

Homoeopathy.     That  medical  practice  in  which  infinitesimal  doses  are 

used. 
Hydropathy.     Water-cure. 

Humoralist.     One  who  refers  all  diseases  to  the  liquids  of  the  system. 
Hygiene.     Promotion  of  health. 
Hydrocephalus.     Dropsy  of  the  brain. 
Hernia.     Rupture. 
Haemorrhoids.     Piles. 

Hypochondrium.     Portion  of  the  abdomen  below  the  ribs. 
Hypogastric.     Belonging  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 
Hepatic.     Belonging  to  the  liver. 
Intus-susception.     The  reception  of  one  portion  of  the  intestines  into 

another. 
Ischium.     One  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis. 
LeucorrliGea.     The  whites. 
Lupus.     A  cancer. 

Liquor  sanguinis.     A  portion  of  the  blood. 
Modus  operandi.     Mode  of  operation. 
Myrica  cerifera.     Bayberry. 
Meteorism.     An  inflation  of  the  bowels. 
Marasmus.     A  wasting  away  of  the  flesh. 
Molecular.     Relating  to  molecules. 
Modus  agendi.     Mode  of  acting. 
Morbus.     Disease. 

Menstruation.     Act  of  menstruating. 
Masseter.     The  name  of  a  muscle. 
Necrosis.     Mortification  of  bones. 
Naphtha.     A  combustible  liquid. 
Otitis.     Inflammation  of  the  internal  ear. 
Orchitis.     Swelled  testicle. 
Os  coccyx.     The  bone  terminating  the  spine, 
Os  internum.     Mouth  of  the  uterus. 
Pyrexia.     Fever. 

Pectoriloquy.     Speaking  from  the  breast. 
Prognosis.     Foretelling  the  event  of  disease. 
Pleuro-pneumony.-    Pleurisy  and  pneumonia  combined. 
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Pulsatilla.     A  genus  of  plants. 
Peritonitis.     Inflammation  of  the  peritoneum. 
Pericarditis.     Inflammation  of  the  pericardium. 
Pneumonia.     Lung  fever. 
Pleuritis.     Inflammation  of  the  pleura. 
Phthisis.     Pulmonary  consumption. 
Pneumogastric.     The  name  of  a  nerve. 
Primse  viae.     First  passages. 
Parietes.     Walls. 
Phthisical.     Consumptive. 
Pro  re  nata.     According  as  the  matter  requires. 
Rubus  deliciosus.     A  genus  of  plants. 
Secundum  artem.     According  to  art. 
Scybalum.     Dry  hard  excrement. 
Sanquineolent.     Like  blood. 
Sapo  durus.     Hard  soap. 

Similia  similibus  curantur.     Diseases  are  cured  by  remedies  like  them- 
selves. 
Syphilis.     The  venereal  disease. 
Subsultus  tendinum.     Twitching  of  the  tendons. 
Scutellaria  lateriflora.     Skullcap. 
Sanguinaria  Canadensis.     Blood-root. 
Summum  bonum.     Highest  good. 
Spiraea  trifoliata.     A  genus  of  plants. 
Tormina.     Severe  pains. 
Tympanitic.     Sounding  like  a  drum. 
Taxis.     Handling. 

Tic  douloureux.     Painful  affection  of  the  face. 
Tanacetum  vulgare.     Tansy. 
Textural.     Relating  to  texture. 
Ulmiis  fulva.     Slippery  elm. 

Vis  medicatrix  naturae.     Healing  power  of  nature. 
Variola.     Small  pox. 
Verbena  hastata.     Blue  vervain. 

Vasa  deferentia.     Certain  ducts  situated  about  the  pelvis. 
Vigilia.     Vigil. 
Vena  portae.     Vein  of  the  liver. 
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ADDRESS  TO  OUR  READERS. 

At  the  request  of  numerous  friends  in  this  vicinity  and  elsewhere,  we , 
have  undertaken  to  publish  the  work  of  which  the  present  number  is  the 
first ;  and  it  may  be  proper  for  us  at  the  outset,  as  politicians  sometimes 
say,  to  M  define  our  position."  Many  paf.hies  and  isms  in  medicine  are 
prevalent  at  the  present  day.  Besides  allopathy  or  the  old  practice,  we 
have  homeopathy,  hydropathy,  Beachism.  Thomsonism,  &c. ;  and  those 
who  are  solicited  to  be  our  readers,  will  wish  to  know,  as  we  suppose,  un- 
der what  colors  we  intend  to  sail.  In  answer  to  the  inquiry,  then,  we 
say,  Our  flag  is  our  own.  Our  object  is  the  extension  of  medical  truth. 
We  are  pledged  to  sustain  no  class  of  physicians  or  mode  of  practice,  ex- 
cept such  as  we  are  directed  to  by  reason,  science,  and  common  sense. 
We  belong,  indeed,  to  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  and  are  in  fel- 
lowship with  our  medical  brethren  ;  but  we,  like  them,  are  at  liberty  to 
use  such  remedies,  in  the  removal  of  disease,  as  we  judge  to  be  the  most 
efficacious.  We  are  inflexibly  opposed  to  every  form  of  quackery ;  but 
we  do  not  believe  that  medicine,  unlike  all  other  sciences  and  professions, 
is  incapable  of  improvement.  We  believe,  that  much  yet  remains  to  be 
done  in  developing  the  principles  and  carrying  out  the  practice  of  the 
healing  art;  and,  if  we  can  get  at  truth,  we  care  not  from  what  quarter 
it  springs.  We  shall  never  hesitate  to  adopt  any  Indian  remedy  or  old 
woman's  prescription,  when, — its  nature  and  modus  operandi  being  shown, 
— we  have  the  evidence,  that  its  good  effects  must  be  superior  to  those  of 
any  article  now  officinal.  Time  has  been  when  some  good  thing  came  out 
of  Nazareth ;  and  we  believe  it  eminently  true  in  medicine,  that  valuable 
improvements  have  arisen  from  obscure  sources.  In  vain,  therefore, 
do  those  who  have  enjoyed  superior  professional  advantages,  say,  "  We 
are  the  people,  and  wisdom  shall  die  with  us."  Those  who  stand  at  a 
distance  in  the  outer  court  of  science,  are  sometimes  as  genuine  and  ac- 
ceptable, if  not  as  exalted  worshipers,  as  others  who  are  permitted  to  en- 
ter the  inmost  temple ;  and  we  shall  try,  according  to  our  motto,  to 
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"  Seize  upon  truth,  wherever  found, 
On  christian  or  on  heathen  ground." 


It  may  be  objected,  that  the  tendency  of  our  Periodical  will  be  to 
spread  out  medical  information  too  broadcast  over  the  community.  To 
this  we  reply,  we  have  no  wish  for  the  matters  of  our  profession  to  be 
kept,  like  the  mysteries  of  Egyptian  priests,  secluded  from  all  but  the  in- 
itiated. We  do  not,  indeed,  accord  with  Samuel  Thomson  in  the  belief, 
that  every  man  can,  with  propriety,  be  his  own  physician,  any  more  than 
we  believe,  that  every  farmer  can,  with  advantage,  be  his  own  carpenter, 
or  blacksmith,  or  watchmaker.  Every  man,  it  is  true,  can,  in  a  sense,  be 
all  these  for  himself;  but  he  will  certainly  be  a  clumsy  performer,  so 
long  as  he  attempts  to  do  a  little  of  every  thing,  and  gains  a  competent 
acquaintance  with  nothing.  The  science  on  which  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine is  founded, — the  knowledge  of  the  human  system,  the  nature  and  op- 
eration of  remedies,  and  the  like,  are  matters  not  understood,  to  the  de- 
gree requisite  for  the  physician,  without  long  and  arduous  study.  Still  it 
is  evident,  that,  to  some  extent,  these  matters  may  be  brought  distinctly 
before  the  minds  of  the  common  people,  and  made  level  to  the  capacities 
of  all ;  and  immeasurably  better  would  it  be  for  children  and  the  various 
members  pf  the  family  circle  to  employ  their  leisure  hours  in  becoming 
acquainted  with  their  physical  systems,  and  with  the  means  of  promoting 
their  health,  than  in  dissipating  their  minds  and  corrupting  their  morals, 
with  fictitious  stories  and  wild  romances.  Our  endeavor,  therefore,  will 
be  the  wide  dissemination  of  medical  truth  ;  and,  were  it  possible,  we  would 
gladly  be  professionally,  what  one  infinitely  greater  than  ourselves  was 
morally  and  spiritually,  a  light  to  enlighten  "every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world." 

By  those  of  our  Thomsonian  friends  who  "go  the  whole  figure,"  (as  the 
phrase  is,)  we  may  be  thought  not  sufficiently  strenuous  for  Botanic  prin- 
ciples. Some  may  even  impugn  our  motives,  and  charge  us  with  going 
between  different  parties  for  the  sake  of  gaining  favor  with  all.  To  such 
we  put  the  question  of  Nicodemus  of  old.  "Doth  our  law  judge  any  man, 
before  it  hear  him,  and  know  what  he  doeth  ?"  Or,  again,  we  reply  in  the 
language  of  one  of  Caesar's  procurators,  resident  at  Cesarea,  "It  is  not  the 
manner  of  the  Romans  to  deliver  any  man  to  die,  before  that  he  which  is 
accused  have  the  accusers  face  to  face,  and  have  license  to  answer  for 
himself  concerning  the  crime  laid  against  him."  If  the  Eclectic  is  not 
essentially  orthodox,  even  in  the  judgment  of  the  most  radical  Botanic, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  let  us  be  condemned  for  heresy.  If,  indeed,  any 
expect  of  us  a  constant  warfare  with  diplomatized  physicians,  they  are 
destined  to  disappointment ;  for  we  do  not  believe,  that,  by  that  medium, 
much  medical  truth  is,  or  can  be  communicated.  Were  we,  or  any  mem- 
ber of  our  family,  dangerously  ill,  we  confess,  that  we  should  prize  a 
plain  description  of  the  disease,  with  the  means  of  recognizing  it,  and  the 
mode  of  applying  such  remedies  as  would  speedily  effect  a  cure,  far  more 
highly  than  even  the  most  eloquent  tirade  or  phillipic  against  the  errors 
of  the  schools.  And,  besides,  we  must  plead,  in  our  own  behalf,  the  pe- 
culiarity of  our  phrenological  developement.  Our  organ  of  combativencss 
is  not  large,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  us  to  be  pugnacious.  We 
think  it  better  to  love  even  our  enemies;  and  to  trust  to  the  correctness 
of  the  maxim,  "Truth  is  great,  and  will  prevail."     Very  few,  at  the  pres- 
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ent  day,  we  believe,  will  symbolize  much  with  a  neighbor  of  ours  who 
calls  himself  a  doctor,  and  who  recently  avowed  to  a  friend,  that  "an  edu- 
cated physician  and  an  educated  minister  are  good  for  nothing  ;  and  that, 
if  we  would  have  a  good  physician  or  a  good  minister,  we  must  take  a 
man  directly  from  the  plough."  We  would  not  conceal  the  truth,  that 
we  like  to  have  physicians  and  ministers,  as  well  as  mechanics,  mer- 
chants, and  others,  educated  for  their  respective  employments;  and  we 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  fable  of  the  fox  that  lost  his  tail,  has  its 
moral  in  the  case  of  the  neighbor  referred  to.  True  it  is,  that  in  medi- 
cine, as  in  every  thing  else,  one  may  be  taught  error ;  and,  under  erro- 
neous instructions,  he  may  have  his  mind  misdirected,  and  his  judgment 
perverted  ;  but  this  affords  no  argument  whatever  against  a  correct  edu- 
cation. It  is  the  error  inculcated,  and  not  truth,  which  works  the  evil. 
The  medical  student  has  only  to  take  the  path  marked  out  by  reason, 
science,  and  common  sense ;  and  then,  the  farther  he  advances,  the  better 
practitioner  will  he  be.  According  to  our  views,  empiricism, — whether 
in  or  out  of  the  regular  profession, — diplomatized  or  not, — has  its  foun- 
dation in  ignorance  and  error.  It  is  the  lack  of  true  professional  knowl- 
edge, and  not  a  redundancy,  which  makes  the  empiric,  and  sacrifices  hu- 
man life.  Our  watchword  to  every  man  who  would  be  a  good  physi- 
cian, will  ever  be,  Onward,  onward,  in  the  path  of  truth.  In  this  way, 
and  in  this  only,  will  you  honor  your  profession,  and  benefit  your  race. 
The  time  has  come  in  which,  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  people,  the 
medical  practitioner  must  place  himself  on  the  platform  of  sound  profes- 
sional principles.  There  is  much  truth  in  the  following  extracts  from  a 
recently  published  Lecture  of  one  *  whose  candor  and  good  sense  we  shall 
ever  delight  to  honor. 

"The  community  have  seen  the  want  of  principle  displayed  in  the  reg- 
ular profession  ; — they  have  seen  the  physician  prescribing  by  routine, — 
often  thwarting  the  recuperative  efforts  of  nature,  and  seeking  a  cloak  for 
his  ignorance  in  the  formidable  technicalities  of  his  craft; — then,  sick- 
ened with  the  empiricism  within  the  profession,  they  have  turned  to  the 
bolder  ignorance  without, — wisely  prefering  the  chance  of  relief  from  a 
professed  quack,  to  the  certainty  of  death  "secundum  artem."  To  put  an 
end  to  all  this,  I  ask  for  no  legislative  cegis  for  the  profession, — no  perse- 
cution of  the  votaries  of  exclusive  systems.  Vain  are  legal  enactments 
to  supply  the  deficiency  of  a  scientific  Faculty.  Compulsory  measures 
defeat  the  objects  they  seek  to  promote.  Persecution  aids  the  spread  of 
error.  Truth  needs  no  artificial  support.  She  stands  firm,  erect,  con- 
scious of  her  superiority.  Correct  principle  will  settle  the  value  of  all 
pretensions.  Rather  let  the  profession  reform  itself ; — let  the  physician 
plant  himself  upon  the  rock  of  'principle  ;  and  then  I  have  every  confi- 
dence, that  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  will  do  justice  between  the 
educated  physician,  and  the  impudent  Charlatan,  who  would  prey,  like  the 
Cormorant,  on  the  lives,  and  the  pockets  of  the  community.  In  this  way, 
and  in  this  way  only,  let  the  victory  be  won." 

"The  physician,  standing  on  the  vantage-ground  of  principle,  scorns 
alike  the  stupidity  of  the  routine  practitioner,  and  the  rashness  of  the  em- 
piric.    Guided  by  the  clear  and  steady  shining  of  his  enduring  princi- 
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pies,  he  will  never  be  misled  by  the  rush  lights  of  crude  schemes  of  med- 
icine." 

"Far  better,  I  acknowledge,  that  the  man  of  one  idea  confine  himself  to 
one  medicine,  understanding  thoroughly  its  effects  on  the  system,  than  pos- 
sess a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  whole  materia  medica. — But  the  man 
of  principle  needs  not,  and  should  not  be  thus  confined.  On  the  contrary, 
the  greater  the  number  of  remedial  agents  of  which  he  is  master,  the  more 
accurate  will  be  his  discrimination,  and  the  more  brilliant  his  success. 
He  should  be  essentially  eclectic.  His  principles  allow,  nay,  compel  him 
to  take  a  comprehensive  view ;  and,  not  only  to  cull,  to  select,  to  adopt 
from  all  that  is  known,  but  to  experiment,  and  to  experiment  on  principle 
too,  and  to  add  to  his  armory  new  weapons  for  his  daily  warfare  with 
disease." 

We  will  only  add,  we  shall  do  our  best,  so  far  as  the  hurry  of  profes- 
sional engagements  will  permit,  to  render  the  work  which  we  have  un- 
dertaken, interesting  and  instructive;  and,  with  the  valuable  assistance 
which  we  confidently  expect  from  correspondents,  we  trust  we  shall  suc- 
ceed in  returning,  to  every  subscriber,  a  full  equivalent  for  the  amount  of 
his  subscription. 
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Since  mating  known,  to  a  few  friends,  our  determination  to  issue  the 
present  work,  we  have  received,  from  several  sources,  expressions  of 
marked  approbation  and  interest.  A  specimen  or  two  we  give  in  the  ex- 
tracts below.  The  following  is  from  the  communication  of  an  acquain- 
tance, a  physician  in  New  Hampshire,  the  ardor  of  whose  friendship 
prompts  him  to  address  a  word,  to  our  readers,  in  our  behalf.  Our  mod- 
esty, therefore,  gives  place  to  compliance  with  his  request. 

"  Friends  of  medical  truth  and  humanity, — That  the  work  about  to  be 
published  by  Dr.  C.  Newton  of  Worcester,  Mass.  will  be  worthy  of  your 
patronage,  I  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Of  his  qualifications  to  ren- 
der it  able  and  scientific,  you  have  abundant  evidence  from  the  honored 
stations  which  he  has  filled  in  his  public  life.  That  his  best  energies  will 
be  tasked  to  render  the  Eclectic  useful  and  interesting,  and,  by  means  of 
it,  to  disseminate  true  and  scientific  principles  in  medicine,  you  have  a  suf- 
ficient guarantee  in  his  known  discrimination  of  mind  and  deep  research- 
es into  the  nature  of  disease  and  the  means  of  cure.  Receive,  then,  cor- 
dially the  work  which  is  offered  you.  For  your  health's  sake,  make  it 
your  parlor  companion  ;  and,  as  extensively  as  possible,  also,  introduce,  to  its 
acquaintance,  your  children,  your  neighbors,  and  your  friends,  all  of 
whose  interests  it  will  be  sure  to  promote." 

Another  physician,  in  this  State,  writes  us,  "I  rejoice  that  you  are  so 
soon  to  commence  the  publication  of  the  Eclectic.  The  plan  of  publica- 
tion is  admirable,  and  such  as,  it  seems  to  me,  must  ensure  success. 
Such  a  work  can  have  2000  subscribers  in  New  England.  I  feel  deeply 
interested  in  the  enterprize,  and  you  may  rely  on  my  doing  all  in  my 
power  to  assist  you." 
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[We  purpose,  in  succeeding  numbers  of  the  Eclectic,  to  illustrate  some- 
what fully  the  nature,  symptoms,  and  pathology  of  different  diseases,  in 
order  that  oar  readers  may  judge  for  themselves,  in  respect  to  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  means  of  cure  recommended.  We  shall,  also,  insert 
numerous  recipes  for  the  removal  of  disease, — such  as  are  known,  by  a  fair 
induction  from  experience,  to  effect  a  cure.  We  begin  with  the  present 
number.] 

DYSENTERY. 

Dr.  Watson,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic, 
gives  us  the  following  description  of  this  disease. 

"  Its  characteristic  symptoms  are,  griping  pains  in  the  abdomen,  followed 
by  frequent,  mucous  or  bloody  stools,  straining,  and  tenesmus.  In  chron- 
ic cases,  pus  is  sometimes  discharged  from  the  bowels.  The  acute  form 
or  stage  of  the  disease  is  attended  with  fever. 

"The  differences  between  dysentery  and  diarrhoea  are  obvious  enough. 
Both  of  them  may  be  accompanied  by  griping  pa'ns :  in  both  the  stools 
are  frequent  and  loose :  but  in  diarrhoea  they  are  faecal ;  in  dysentery 
there  is  retention  of  the  natural  faeces,  or  they  are  expelled,  from  time  to 
time,  in  small,  hard,  separate  lumps,  termed  scybala.  Again,  straining 
and  tenesmus,  and  the  excretion  of  mucus,  which  is  often  tinged  with 
blood,  form  no  necessary  features  in  diarrhoea ;  whereas  in  dysentery 
these  symptoms  are  prominent  and  constant.  These  nosological  distinc- 
tions are  true  and  useful,  although,  in  our  actual  intercourse  with  the  sick, 
we  do  not  find  them  always  or  strictly  observed.  Some  of  the  worst 
forms  of  dysentery  commence  with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  diarrhoea. 

"Dysentery  consists,  essentially,  in  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  large  intestines  ;  yet  not,  I  apprehend,  of  the  whole  of  that  long 
surface  indiscriminately.  Observation  of  the  course  of  the  disorder, 
during  life,  and  of  the  morbid  appearances  visible  after  death,  leads  to 
the  conclusion,  that,  in  simple  dysentery,  marked  by  tormina  and 
tenesmus,  and  frequent  dejections  of  sanguinolent  mucus  without 
faecal  matter,  the  inflammation  chiefly  affects  the  rectum  and  the  de- 
scending colon.  When  the  earlier  portions  of  the  large  intestines  are  in- 
volved in*" the  diseased  process,  the  stools,  at  the  outset,  are  often  com- 
posed, in  great  measure,  of  excrement  in  an  unnatural  fluid  state,  and  min- 
gled with  blood  and  slime.  We  generally  speak  of  these  circumstances 
as  consituting  dysenteric  diarrhoea. 

"  Slight  and  simple  dysentery  may  occur  and  run  its  course  with  very 
little  or  no  disturbance  of  the  circulation.  When  it  is  acute  and  severe, 
it  is  attended  with  more  or  less  pyrexia.  The  acute  disease  may  termi- 
nate in  recovery;  or  in  early  death  ;  or  in  chronic  dysentery,  which  usu- 
ally, in  the  end,  is  fatal." 

To  this  description  we  would  add,  The  tongue  is  covered  with  a  white 
or  brown  coat,  and  there  is  generally  pyrexia,  manifested  by  thirst, 
an  excited  pulse,  and  a  hot  and  dry  skin.  In  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
the  bowels  become  painful,  and  a  soreness,  affected  by  external  pressure, 
is  felt.  The  febrile  symptoms  increase,  the  urine  becomes  scanty  and  high 
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colored,  the  stools  extremely  offensive,  and  the  strength  rapidly  declines. 
Not  unfrequently  the  bowels  are  quite  distended  with  wind,  and  sometimes 
false  membrane  is  passed  in  the  alvine  discharges.  Dr.  Eberle  says,  "  In 
protracted  and  unsubdued  cases,  great  prostration  ensues ;  the  pulse  be- 
comes small,  corded,  and  very  frequent;  the  countenance  cadaverous  ;  the 
abdomen  tender,  elastic,  and  sometimes  flat;  the  skin  hard  and  shrunk  ; 
the  breath  offensive  ;  the  gums  tender  and  swollen  ;  the  stools  liquid  and 
dark  colored  ;  the  extremities  cold  ;  and  the  surface  of  the  body  moist 
and  clammy." 

The  proximate  or  immediate  causes  of  the  disease,  are  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing,— vitiated  bile,  secreted  by  a  torpid  or  diseased  liver, — obstructed 
perspiration, —  a  stomach  disordered  by  indigestible  food,  unripe  fruits, 
&c.  The  mucous  and  watery  secretions  discharged,  proceed  from  the  in- 
flamed and  excited  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels.  The  blood  in  the 
stools,  is  passed  in  consequence  of  lesion  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  muscu- 
lar coat,  which  lies  beneath  the  mucous  ;  and,  when  false  membrane  exists, 
it  is  probably  formed  by  a  fibrous  secretion  from  the  blood. 

In  thus  taking  a  view  of  some  of  the  characteristics  of  this  disease,  the 
question  naturally  arises,  What  are  the  indications  of  cure?  In  many, 
probably  in  most  minds,  the  first  inquiry  would  be,  What  particular  arti- 
cle, in  the  Materia  Medica,  will  remove  the  disorder  ?  But  let  us  rather 
inquire,  What  is  the  work  to  be  done  in  effecting  the  cure?  and  then  we 
shall  be  prepared  to  see,  that  the  pod  of  nature  has  thrown  around  us  a 
multitude  of  remedies,  any  suitable  combination  of  which  will  answer  the 
desired  end.  The  primary  cause  of  the  disease  is  to  be  removed  ;  and 
then  the  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  bowels  is  to  be  allayed,  the 
nervous  energies  are  to  be  quieted, — not  however,  by  a  deadening  influ- 
ence, but  by  restoring  them  to  a  healthy  condition  ; — and  the  bleeding  ves- 
sels are  to  be  constricted  and  healed. 

Now,  that  opium,  which  has  been,  and  still  is  the  great  reliance  of  phy- 
sicians in  this  disease,  does  not  fulfil  these  indications  is  manifest.  Opi- 
um is  a  narcotic,  and  exerts  a  sedative  influence  on  the  nervous  system. 
In  other  words,  it  produces  a  kind  of  partial  and  temporary  death  to  the 
nerves.  Of  course,  under  its  influence,  the  action  of  the  bowels  is  re- 
strained for  the  time;  but  this  is  doing  just  nothing  at  all  towards  re- 
moving the  cause  of  the  trouble.  As  soon  as  the  nerves  recover  their 
tone,  the  uncomfortable  symptoms  return.  If  any  thing  favorable  is,  by  this 
means,  accomplished,  it  is  the  gaining  of  a  little  time  in  nature's  behalf, — ■ 
thus  giving  her  a  season  to  recruit  her  recuperative  powers ;  but  these 
powers  are  left  essentially  unaided, — the  vis  medicatrix  naturae,  must  af- 
ter all  do  the  work  unassisted. 

Instead,  then,  of  this  influence,  merely  negative  at  best,  our  course  is  to 
render  direct  assistance  to  nature.  We  correct  the  morbid  condition  of  the 
stomach,  of  the  liver,  and  of  the  perspiratory  function.  We  quiet  the  ner- 
vous energies,  by  strengthening,  and  not  by  deadening  them  ;  we  allay  in- 
flammation, and  Constrict  and  heal  the  wounded  blood-vessels.  These  sev- 
eral indications  are  fulfilled,  by  suitable  emetics,  cathartics,  or  neutralizing 
alkalies  ;  by  hepatic  remedies,  and  diaphoretics ;  by  nervines,  properly 
so  called,  and  not  by  narcotics ;  by  emulcents,  astringents,  and  tonics. 
The  articles  which  may,  with  propriety,  be  used,  are  various.  Some  of  the 
more  common   and  valuable   are  lobelia  inflata,  capsicum  annuum,  cy- 
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pripedium  pubeseens,  asclepias  Luberosa,  myrica  oerifera,  ulmus  ful- 
va,  &c.  Frequently  enemata  are  quite  important,  on  account  of  their 
immediate  effect  Oil  the  lower  bowels  ;  and  sometimes  external  applications 
should  be  made  to  the  surface  of  the  body.    Ordinarily,  however,  it  is 

safe  to  trust  to  medicines  administered  into  the  stomach.  Let  any  judi- 
cious treatment,  of  Ibis  kind,  be  adopted, — especially,  lei  it  be  done  at  a 
somewhat  early  period  of  the  disease,  and  restoration  is  sure  to  follow. 
Indeed,  in  our  own  mind,  it  no  longer  admits  of  a  doubt,  that  death  by 
dysentery  ought  to  be  one  of  the  rarest  things  in  the  world  ; — so  readily 
and  BO  effectually,  under  a  treatment.  Strictly  scientific,  is  the  disease  made 
to  recede.  To  our  lot  it  has  fallen  to  treat  numerous  cases  of  this  dis- 
ease ;  and,  as  yet,  not  one  has  failed  of  restoration. 
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(y are  for  Humors; — excellent  also  for  Burns,  old  Sores,  &C. 

Take  of  pyrola  rotundifolia,  [called  wild  lettuce,  wood  lettuce,  liver- 
wort, &C.}]  the  blossoms  of  frifolium  pratense,  [red  clover;]  the  inner  or 
green  bark  of  sambucus  canadensis,  [common  elder,]  equal  parts  ;  and 
the  leaves  of  rubus  strigosus,  [red  raspberry,]  a  small  quantity.     Make 

a  salve,  by  simmering  in  fresh  butter.  This  will  be  found  an  invaluable 
remedy. 

For  Cancers.  Form  a,  plaster  of  the  extract  of  oxalis  ace(ocella> 
|  common  wood,  and  not  sheep  sorrel.  |  This  is  done  by  boiling  down  the 
juice  to  a  proper  consistency.  Let  a  tea  of  the  same  article,  also,  be  used 
internally  at  the  Same  time.  This  has  cured  many  cases  of  fully  devel- 
oped cancer. 

For  Ii/ieumatism,  Lameness  of  Joints,  fyc.  Take  of  Alcohol  1-2  pint; 
gpiritUS  .anmonia*,  |  spirits  of  ammonia,  |  1  oz.  ;  oleum  origani,  [oil  of  ori- 
ganum,] L-2  oz. j  capsicum annuum,  [cayenne  pepper,]  i-l  oz*;  camphora 
ollicinarum,  |  gum  camphor,]  1-4  02,  rut  the  articles  together,  and  let 
them  stand  in  warm  water  for  two  hours.  Apply  to  the  part  affected,  and 
then  bind  on  (launch 

For  dough  and  Diseased  Luix/s.  Take  the  root  of  aralia  racemosa, 
[spikenard,  pettymorelj]  the  stick  of  glycyrrhiza  officinalis,  [liquorice;] 

the  bark  of  sorbus  americana,  [mountain  ash,  roundwood;]  the  buds  of  pi- 
mis  strobus.  [white  pine;]  and  cetraria  islaudiea,  lichen  islaudicus,  [Ice- 
land moss,] — of  each  1  oz.  Boil,  strain,  and  add,  of  loaf  sugar,  G  oz.  so  as 
to  form  a  syrup.      Dose, — one  table  spoonful,  8  times  a  day. 

For  Croup.  Tako  equal  parts  of  asclepias  tuberosa,  (pleurisy 
root;)  ictodes  netida,  (skunk  cabbage;)  and  the  leaves  of  lobelia 
inflala,  (common  green  lobelia.)  Make  a  strong  infusion  by  pouring  on 
boiling  or  hot  water,  and  straining  oil'.  Add  spirit  enough  to  keep  it 
from  souring,    and    sweeten    well    with    honey.       Pose,  -for    a    child   two 

years  of  age,  12  or  U>  drops  repeated  every  half  hour,  till  relief  is  obtained. 

Also,  a  mixture  of  molasses  and  water,  in  which  a  considerable  quantity 
of  saloratus  or  soda  is  dissolved,  will  often   atford  relief. 

Bathing  the  chest  freely  with  cold  water  is  sometimes  efficacious. 
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MEDICINAL  USE  OF  WILD  CHERRY, 

ILLUSTRATED    IN    THE    CASE    OF    APPARENT     CONSUMPTION. 

[From  the  Botanico-Medical  Recorder.] 

[  A  Correspondent  of  this  paper,  in  writing  to  Dr.  Curtis,  calls  the  at- 
tention of  the  Medical  Fraternity  to  the  properties  of  the  prunus  virgin- 
iana  or  wild  cherry  ;  and,  in  illustration,  reports  a  case  of  apparent  con- 
sumption, which  came  under  his  own  treatment.     He  writes  as  follows  ; — ] 

I  have  been  in  the  habit,  for  a  length  of  time,  of  using  the  bark  of  this 
most  common  tree,  in  consumption  and  catarrhal  affections,  and,  as  I  con- 
ceive, with  the  most  decided  advantage.  I  have  often  seen  the  pulse  re- 
duced from  120  to  75  strokes  in  a  minute,  by  copious  draughts  of  the 
cold  infusion  of  this  article,  taken  several  times  during  the  day,  and  con- 
tinued for  a  week  or  two.  The  cough  which  has  been  most  distressing,  has 
abated,  the  tone  of  the  stomach  had  been  increased,  and  the  whole  system 
invigorated.  And  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  from  my  experi- 
ence in  the  use  of  this  article,  that  we  possess  no  one  remedy  so  well 
adapted  to  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  indications  obviously  pointed  out  in 
cases  of  the  character  of  those  above  alluded  to,  as  the  wild  cherry ;  and 
the  case  which  I  shall  now  report,  will,  in  my  estimation,  further  illustrate 
my  view  of  the  importance  and  value  of  this  article  as  a  remedial  agent. 

I  was  called  on  the  5th  of  April  last,  to  visit  Mrs.  Eliza  McCord,  who 
had  been  under  medical  treatment  for  some  five  or  six  months.  She  had 
been  under  the  care  of  two  medical  gentlemen  of  the  old  school ;  but,  at 
the  time  I  was  called  to  her,  she  had  been  abandoned  by  them  and  pro- 
nounced incurable.  Indeed,  so  slight,  in  my  estimation,  were  the  chan- 
ces for  her  recovery,  that,  when  I  first  saw  the  case,  I  pronounced  that 
there  was  a  bare  possibility  that  she  might  recover;  and  the  course  of 
treatment  I  was  induced  to  advise  was  with  a  view  more  to  the  palliation  of 
the  disease,  than  its  final  cure.  The  result,  however,  has  proved  the  power 
and  efficacy  of  nature's  own  remedies.  I  will  give  you  the  symptoms, 
and  the  treatment  of  the  case. 

"When  first  seen  by  me,  Mrs.  McCord  had  taken  no  medicine  for  some 
days.  She  had  a  most  distressing  cough  ;  expectorated  from  a  pint  to  a 
quart  of  purulent  matter  during  the  day;  and  had  not  been  able  to  lie  in  the 
recumbent  position  for  six  weeks,  night  or  day.  If  she  did  so,  she  was  op- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  suffocation,  so  great  as  to  compel  her  to  be  raised 
up  instantly.  She  had  well  marked  hectic  fever,  with  the  pulse  varying 
from  130  to  160  in  a  minute, — most  profuse  night-sweats, — bowels  very 
much  affected,  having  from  three  to  twelve  discharges  in  twenty-four 
hours.  The  lower  extremeties  were  very  much  swollen,  and  emaciation 
of  the  whole  body  was  rapidly  progressing.  Having  before  me,  as  I  con- 
sidered, a  case  of  consumption,  bearing  every  appearance  of  being  in  the 
last  stage,  you  may  well  imagine  that  I  prescribed  for  the  case  with  very 
little  prospect  of  being  able  to  arrest  the  disease.  Indeed,  I  feared,  that, 
if  the  disease  were  arrested,  the  disorganization  of  the  lungs  had  pro- 
gressed to  such  an  extent,  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  performing  the 
function  necessary  to  sustain  life ;  for  I  detected  "pectoriloquy"  on  the 
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anterior  and  upper  part  of  both  sides  of  the  chest, — also  a  strong  gurgling 
sound,  most  distinct  on  the  right  side. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  case,  my  attention  was  first  particularly  direc- 
ted to  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  for  it  was  plainly  to  be  perceived,  that, 
unless  the  digestive  function  were  re-established,  and  the  excessive  ac- 
tion on  the  bowels  moderated,  the  system  would  soon  be  run  down.  I 
therefore,  directed  an  emetic  or  two  of  lobelia,  followed  by  the  spiced 
bitters;  also,  twice  a  day  an  enema,  composed  of  bayberry  and  nerve  pow- 
der, of  each  one  tea-spoonful,  and  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  No.  6,  to  a  pint  of 
boiling  water.  As  soon  as  the  above  enema  was  discharged,  another  of 
slippery  elm  and  nerve  powder  was  given,  which  usually  remained  for 
several  hours.  By  a  continuance  of  the  above  treatment  for  five  or  six 
days,  the  normal  action  was  restored  to  the  stomach,  the  morbid  irritabil- 
ity of  the  bowels  was  relieved,  and  the  food, — which  hitherto  had  passed 
through  the  entire  intestinal  canal,  within  fifteen  minutes  after  eating,  en- 
tirely unchanged, — was  retained  in  the  stomach,  and  underwent  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion  ;  the  bowels  became  regular ;  and  a  most  marked  and  de- 
cided change  was  apparent  in  every  aspect  of  the  case. 

Seeing  so  decided  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  my  patient,  I  di- 
rected my  attention  to  the  lungs.  A  syrup  made  of  wild  cherry  bark  and 
lobelia,  and  some  otlier  unimportant  ingredients,  was  administered ;  the 
spice  bitters  were  continued  an  hour  after  each  meal ;  a  cold  infusion  of 
wild  cherry  bark  was  used  as  the  common  drink  ;  and  the  bowels  were 
kept  in  a  proper  condition  by  injections,  whenever  necessary.  The  ex- 
tremities were  directed  to  be  bathed  in  weak  ley  water,  tepid,  night  and 
morning,  and  the  whole  surface  to  be  rubbed  with  a  flesh  brush.  Exer- 
cise, at  first  passive,  and  afterwards  active,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  the 
system  would  bear  without  fatigue,  was  recommended,  and  a  nutritious,  but 
unirritating  diet,  consisting  of  such  articles  as  were  found  by  experience 
best  to  agree  with  the  patient.  By  perseverance  in  the  above  course  of 
treatment,  a  perfect  cure  has  been  effected. 


MESMERIC    SURGERY. 

[  With  the  subject  of  the  operation  related  below  we  happen  to  have 
been  acquainted,  as  well  as  with  several  of  the  medical  gentlemen  who 
were  present ;  and,  whatever  our  readers  may  think  of  Mesmerism  as  a 
science,  we  cannot  believe  that  any  essential  deception  could  have  been 
practiced  in  this  instance.  The  subject  is  a  person  of  a  strong  and  well- 
balanced  mind,  and  of  too  unyielding  integrity  to  be  capable  of  fraud. 
The  physicians  present,  too,  are  worthy,  discriminating  men,  of  high,  stand- 
ing in  the  profession. 

[From  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

A  Miss  Cromett,  in  Maine,  it  seems,  had  a  diseased  breast.  At  a  "crit- 
ical juncture,"  "some  friends  advised  and  aided  her  in  procuring  the  ser- 
vices of  Dr.  Josiah  Deane,  of  Bangor,  an  experienced  and  successful 
operator  in  mesmerism.  He  came,  remained  five  days,  and  favorably 
succeeded  in  magnetically  subduing  the  patient.     Untoward  circumstan- 
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ces  at  this  time  forbade  the  operation,  and  a  short  delay  was  recommen- 
ded for  the  removal  of  local  inflammation. 

"After  an  interval  of  ten  days,  the  local  disease  beginning  to  assume  a 
more  inauspicious  aspect,  Dr.  Deane  was  again  called  in  on  June  28th  ; 
but,  owing  to  some  adventitious  illness,  prudential  considerations  recom- 
mended a  delay  until  July  3d,  at  10,  A.  M.,  when  the  tumor,  involving 
the  whole  of  the  right  breast,  was  removed  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Hill,  of  this 
village,  in  presence  of  Dr.  Hubbard,  of  Hallowell,  Drs.  Snell,  Briggs, 
Myrick,  and  Nichols,  of  this  place,  Rev.  Mr.  Burgess  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  J.  L.  Child,  Esq.,  Counsellor  at  Law,  Mrs.  Smith,  and  some 
other  ladies. 

"The  urgent  solicitation  of  the  patient  prevailed  over  the  concealment 
previously  determined  on,  and  she  was  apprised,  on  the  day  previous,  of 
the  hour  appointed  for  the  operation.  Notwithstanding  her  fancied  forti- 
tude forsook  her,  so  irresistable  was  the  power  of  magnetism,  that  in 
about  ten  minntes  she  was  beyond  the  control  of  fear,  and  secure  from 
the  influence  of  pain.  The  operation  was  performed  by  two  incisions, 
measuring,  on  the  line  of  their  curvature,  twelve  inches  each,  the  whole 
enlarged  gland  removed,  (weighing  two  and  a  half  pounds,)  the  arteries 
secured,  the  wound  carefully  examined,  the  surfaces  brought  into  appo- 
sition and  partly  secured  by  sutures,  without  a  motion,  a  groan,  or  a  sigh, 
or  even  the  most  remote  indication  of  pain  or  sensibility.  It  would  have 
appeared  to  an  observer,  "that  life  itself  was  wanting  there,"  had  not  res- 
piration given  assurance  that  the  spirit  had  not  departed. 

"At  this  period,  when  a  few  more  stitches  would  have  completed  the 
whole  operation,  the.mesmerizer  unintentionally  permitted  his  attention 
to  be  withdrawn  from  the  patient,  when  she  awoke  to  the  consciousness 
of  having  passed  an  ordeal  without  a  pang,  which,  without  the  oblivion  of 
magnetism,  would  have  severely  tried  the  fortitude  of  the  firmest,  and 
have  convulsed,  with  the  keenest  agony,  every  fibre  that  had  been  re- 
posing i  i  softest  slumber.  The  acute  sensibility  to  pain  betrayed  by  the 
introduction  of  the  remaining  stitches,  would,  I  think,  convey  conviction 
to  the  mind  of  the  most  obdurate  disbeliever,  that  such  a  result  could  be 
produced  by  no  art  of  legerdemain,  nor  by  any  other  known  agent.  The 
circulation  was  slightly  accelerated,  the  respiration  natural,  and  an  entire 
freedom  from  the  faintness,  exhaustion,  and  prostration,  so  often  atten- 
dant upon  severe  corporal  suffering." 


CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  PARIS. 

[The  following  is  a  part  of  a  private  letter  which  we  have  received  from 
H.  F.  Johnson,  M.  D.  recently  of  this  town,  now  residing  in  France. 
By  such,  at  least,  of  our  readers  as  are  acquainted  with  Dr.  J.  the  ex- 
tract will  be  read  with  interest.  The  letter  is  dated  at  Paris,  Oct.  30th, 
1845.] 

The  city  contains,  within  its  walls,  about  1,000,000  inhabitants.  Its 
hospitals  receive  annually  about  80,000  patients,  and  have  always,  in 
their  different  wards,  from  17,000  to  20,000.  The  proportion  of  deaths, 
of  the  whole  number  admitted,  is  as  1  to  10.     The  medical  cases,  com- 
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pared  with  the  surgical,  are  as  4  to  11.  The  average  duration  of  the  time 
spent  by  the  patients  is  24  days.  The  suslaining  of  the  hospitals  costs 
the  city  15,000,000  francs  per  annum.  These  institutions  are  located  in 
all  parts  of  the  city ;  and  are  all  open  and  free  to  the  medical  man  of 
whatever  nation.  The  visits  are  all  now  made  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  occupy  from  1  to  3  hours, — each  physician  having  from  100  to 
300  patients  to  visit. 

The  Hotel  Dieu  is  one  of  the  largest  hospitals  in  Paris.  It  stands 
upon  an  island  adjoining  the  famous  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  This 
hospital  is  very  unhealthy  from  the  badness  of  the  air ;  and  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  here  terminate  fatally. — La  Charite,  situated  in  Rue 
Jacob  upon  the  other  side  of  the  river,  is  an  excellent  hospital.  I  have 
attended  the  surgical  department  of  it  under  the  instruction  of  the  cele- 
brated Velpeau,  Gerdy,  and  others.  Velpeau  is  a  very  fine  operator, 
and  fully  realizes  my  expectations.  His  Clinical  Lectures  are  exceed- 
ingly valuable  ;  but  his  remarks  at  the  bedside  are  not  for  the  profession- 
al benefit  of  his  pupils.  Gerdy  is  very  particular  in  his  examinations, 
explains  fully,  freely,  and  repeatedly  the  nature  of  the  disease, — often 
speaking  20  minutes  about  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  its  prognosis, 
&c.  He  is,  indeed,  a  very  thorough  and  careful  physician.  The  num- 
ber of  patients  here  is  very  great,  and  the  surgical  operations  numer- 
ous. The  opportunities  for  studying  surgery  here  are  superior. — At  the 
hospital  Beaujon  is  the  immortal  Louis.  Baron  Louis  is,  indeed,  a  great 
man,  and  deserves  much  of  his  fellow  men.  Perhaps  none  ever  did  more 
than  he  to  improve  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  to  impress  the  necessity 
of  carefully  examining  disease,  instead  of  symptoms,  I  visit  his  hospital 
almost  daily,  and  am  exceedingly  delighted  with  the  man.  He  is  re- 
markable for  the  patience  and  perseverance  with  which  he  investigates 
disease.  He  is  much  more  thorough  in  his  examinations  than  any  man 
I  ever  saw.  With  him,  no  complaint  is  triflng.  He  carefully  examines 
the  whole  system,  and  learns  the  precise  condition  of  every  organ.  His 
prognosis,  in  consequence,  is  almost  certain, — undoubtedly  exceeding  in 
accuracy  that  of  any  man  living.  Always  kind  and  attentive  to  the 
wants  of  his  patients,  he  enjoys  their  full  confidence,  and  is  very  highly 
respected. 


ON  THE   PROTECTIVE   INFLUENCE    OF    VACCINATION. 

[  From  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review.] 

tl  The  general  conclusions,  drawn  by  Dr.  Retzins,  of  Stockholm,  from 
his  observations  of  small-pox,  and  the  effects  of  vaccination  in  Sweden, 
are  these  : — '  The  protection,  afforded  by  vaccination  from  the  close  of 
the  second  year  of  life  against  the  contagion  of  the  variolous  poison, 
usually  lasts  unimpaired  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  year  or  so  ;  after  this 
period  it  begins  to  lose  its  effect,  and  gradually  becomes  more  and  more 
uncertain  on  to  the  twentieth  or  twenty-first  year  of  life.  For  the  next 
four  or  five  years,  the  disposition  to  the  small-pox  seems  almost  to  have 
recovered  its  original  integrity ;  and  this  state  of  liability  continues  un- 
impared  up  to  the  age  of  forty  years  or  so.     At  about  this  epoch  of  life  it 
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begins  to  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  limit  of  its  existence, — which 
it  reaches,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  about  the  fiftieth  year — the  period 
when  the  general  revolution  of  the  human  body  commences  to  take  place.' 
"The  practical  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  remarks  is  the  pro- 
priety of  repeating  vaccination  in  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  after  its 
first  performance.  This  advice  is  in  accordance  with  the  observations  of 
the  most  experienced  practitioners :  it  would  be  well  if  it  were  more 
generally  acted  upon." 


ON  BATHING. 

[From  Smith's  Botanic  Physician.] 

There  have  been  many  opinions,  as  it  respects  the  manner  in  which 
water  should  be  used  as  a  remedial  agent,  or  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
cleansing  the  skin  ;  also,  whether  there  is  any  advantage  arising  from  the 
free  use  of  water,  either  warm  or  cold,  while  in  an  apparent  state  of 
health. 

We  shall  contend  that  water  is  an  indispensable  article  to  the  comfort 
and  health  of  all  persons  ; — that  without  it  we  are  subject  to  many  diseases, 
which  are  avoided  by  its  proper  and  timely  use. 

Cold  water  is  an  astringent,  and  tonic,  when  applied  to  the  external 
surface  ; — when  taken  internally,  is  diuretic ;  and,  when  warm,  produces 
great  debility. 

All  will  admit  that  a  pure  and  clean  skin,  is  the  great  desideratum  wan- 
ted for  the  prolongation  of  our  lives,  and  the  continuation  of  our  health. 
There  should  be  as  uniform  a  course  pursued  in  winter  as  in  snmmer,  in 
bathing.  Let  a  person  commence  bathing  in  the  summer,  in  cold  water, 
and  continue  the  same  through  the  winter ;  and,  while  bathing,  let  a 
draught  be  taken  internally. 

The  manner  adopted  by  myself,  and  which  I  would  recommend  to 
others,  is,  when  first  rising  in  the  morning,  take  off  all  the  night  clothes, 
and,  after  washing  the  face  and  neck  as  much  as  necessary,  with  clean 
rain  water,  (if  it  can  be  got,)  and  pure  soap,  then,  with  the  hands,  wet 
the  whole  body  and  limbs  ;  after  which  rub  smartly  with  a  coarse  towel 
till  dry, — sawing  it  about  the  body  and  extremities  in  order  to  create  a 
determination  of  blood  to  the  surface.  This  done,  dress  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, take  a  small  draught  of  water,  and  leave  the  room.  The  whole  pro- 
cess needs  not  occupy  more  than  three  minutes.  If  convenient,  take  a 
short  walk  in  the  open  air ;  if  not  convenient  to  go  out,  walk  about  the 
house  away  from  the  fire.  After  a  few  trials,  this  will  be  found  a  luxu- 
ry, instead  of  a  task.  I  have  broken  the  ice  in  my  pitcher  many  times  ; 
and,  with  the  thermometer  near  zero  in  my  room,  have  performed  this, 
to  me,  agreeable  duty.  A  warm  glow  will  always  follow, — the  counte- 
tenance  becomes  fresh, — the  appetite  is  regular.  All  who  have  followed 
these  directions,  concur  with  me  in  these  statements. 

While  in  the  habit  of  wearing  thick  and  heavy  clothing,  and  using 
warm  water  in  cold  weather  to  wash  in,  for  fear  of  taking  cold, — my  health 
was  delicate.  I  frequently  had  a  hacking  cough  ;  my  muscles  were  weak 
and  relaxed ;  appetite  poor ;  bowels  irregular ;  and,  finally,  the  whole 
system  drooped,  until  many  thought  I  should  die  with  consumption.    But, 
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since  leaving  off  the  thick  clothing,  and  using  cold  ablutions,  my  health 
has  returned,  and  I  can  stand  exposure  to  colds  and  damps  with  less 
clothing  than  formerly ; — I  feel  more  comfortable,  and  am  less  liable  to 
cold  on  the  Lungs. 

There  is  no  substance  that  operates  so  readily  on  the  kidneys  as  cold 
water,  especially  while  in  moderate  health.  If  there  is  disease,  other 
means  should  be  used  ;  but  to  prevent  disease  of  the  urinary  organs  while 
in  health,  cold  water  is  one  of  the  best  means  that  can  be  used. 

I  cannot  carry  the  use  of  cold  water  as  far  as  the  Hydropathists,  and 
believe  that  it  will  cure  all  diseases  flesh  is  heir  to;  yet  I  do  believe,  as 
a  general  tiling  it  is  not  used  enough  for  the  good  of  ourselves  and  pos- 
terity;— as  mar  r  cutaneous  diseases  might  be  prevented  by  washing  our- 
selves and  children  in  cold  water.  Water  like  all  other  good  things, 
must,  in  a  proper  manner,  be  persevered  in. 

If  many  of  our  young  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  would  sleep  in  a  room 
without  lire,  and  use  water  as  is  here  recommended, — instead  of  a  pale, 
emaciated,  and  feeble  countenance,  they  would  have  a  bright,  healthy,  and 
rosy  color, — painted  by  the  hand  of  health,  and  decorated  as  the  God  of 
Nature  intended,  and  not  by  the  arts  of  the  toilet  room. 

Volumes  might  be  written  on  this  important  subject,  but  we  must  let 
these  hints  suffice,  hoping  the  reader  will  improve  by  them. 


|  luom  the  London  Lancet.] 

THE  PRESENCE  OF  ANIMALCULE  IN  THE  BLOOD. 

Dr.  Goodfellow  relates,  in  the  Medical  Gazette,  a  case  of  fever  in  which 
he  discovered  a  great  number  of  animacuhu  in  the  contents  of  the  stom- 
ach and  in  the  blood.     The  following  is  a  condensation  of  his  remarks  : — 

"  On  examining  the  fluid  ejected  from  the  stomach  during  life  and  on 
the  day  following  that  on  which  the  vomiting  commenced,  by  aid  of  the 
microscope,  myriads  of  anhnncuhe  were  observed  in  very  active  motion. 
These  minut<  iiisias  appeared  to  vary  in  length  from  l-f)00th  to  about 

l-o()()th  of  an  inch  ;  and  their  diameter,  (which  I  am  convinced  was  the 
same  throughout  their  length,)  from  about  l-40,000th  to  about  l-2000th  of 
an  inch.  Nothing  was  observed  by  which  I  could  distinguish  the  head 
from  the  tail,  although  sometimes  one  extremity  appeared  certainly  larger 
than  the  other.  Close  observation  enabled  me  to  discover  that  this  appear- 
ance Avas  owing  to  one  extremity  being  a  little  out  of  focus  ;  when  the 
whole  of  one  a  imalcula  was  in  focus,  no  difference  could  be  detected. 
Their  movements,  when  active,  closely  resembled  those  of  the  small  naia- 
des so  frequently  seen  in  river  water  after  rain  ;  but,  when  they  became 
sluggish  from  the  inelosnre  of  animacuhv:  between  slips  of  glass  for  several 
hours,  they  resembled  those  of  the  larva}  of  the  common  meat  fly,  musca 
vomitoria.  The  fluid  ejected,  after  every  attack  of  vomiting,  was  found  to 
contain  the  animalculse  in  as  large  numbers  as  when  it  was  first  examined; 
they  were  also  found  in  the  sanguineous  exudation  from  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  The  vomiting  matters  also  contained  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  altered  blood  corpuscles,  epithelial  cells,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  mucus,  but  no  trace  of  bilious  admixture.  Similar  animalcula^  were 
observed  in  blood  taken  from  the  capillaries  of  the  skin,  but  in  such  small 
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numbers  that  they  escaped  my  notice  for  several  examinations.  Repeat- 
ed observation,  however,  ultimately  convinced  me  of  their  existence  in  the 
blood  taken  from  the  capillaries  during  life.  At  the  autopsy,  forty-eight 
hours  p.  m.,  they  were  still  seen  in  large  numbers  in  the  fluid  contents  of 
the  stomach,  and  in  the  blood  taken  from  both  sides  of  the  heart,  and  the 
aorta,  carotid,  venre  cavse,  pulmonary  artery  and  veins,  brachial  artery 
and  veins,  and  the  femoral  artery  and  vein.  They  were  also  found,  du- 
ring life,  in  the  faaces,  but  here  they  were  never  seen  to  exercise  any 
movement.  None  could  be  detected  in  the  gall-bladder  or  biliary  ducts, 
in  the  pancreatic  fluid,  in  the  urine,  or  in  the  frothy  mucus  in  the  large 
bronchial  tubes." 

Dr.  Goodfellow  expresses  his  ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which  those 
animals  got  into  the  blood-vessels.  He  does  not  believe  that  they  were 
introduced  into  the  blood  from  the  stomach,  but  rather  that  they  passed, 
and  they  could  do  this  readily,  owing  to  their  minute  size,  from  the  blood- 
vessels into  the  stomach. 


THE  DELETERIOUS  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  EXCESSIVE 

USE  OF  TOBACCO. 

Tobacco  is  denounced  by  Dr.  Chapman  as  a  fertile  source  of  dyspep- 
sia.    The  British  and  Foreign  Review  remarks, — 

"  On  this  subject,  an  American  physician  may  truly  speak,  ex  cathe- 
dra. Although  we  cannot  as  yet  pretend  to  compete  with  Americans  in 
the  practice  of  this  disgusting  vice,  we  see  too  much  of  it,  not  to  know, 
that,  even  in  the  small  way  here  perpetrated,  it  is  almost  as  injurious  to 
the  health  of  our  young  men  as  it  is  nauseous  to  the  senses  of  their  un- 
smoking  victims.  We  almost  wish  they  would,  like  Dr.  Chapman's  sen- 
ator, come  to  '  chewing  and  snuffing,  as  well  as  smoking,'  that  the  full 
abomination  of  the  thing  might  cure  itself. 

"  '  By  a  member  of  congress  from  the  West,  in  the  meridian  of  life, 
and  of  a  very  stout  frame,  I  was  some  time  since  consulted  ;  he  told  me 
that,  from  having  been  one  of  the  most  healthy  and  fearless  of  men,  he 
had  become  '  sick  all  over  and  as  timid  as  a  girl.'  He  could  not  even 
present  a  petition  to  congress,  much  less  say  a  word  concerning  it,  though 
he  had  long  been  a  practising  lawyer,  and  served  much  in  legislative 
bodies.  By  any  ordinary  noise  he  was  startled  or  thrown  into  tremulous- 
ness,  and  afraid  to  be  alone  at  night.  His  appetite  and  digestion  were 
gone,  he  had  painful  sensations  at  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  and  unrenlen- 
ting  constipated  bowels.  During  the  narrative  of  his  suffering,  his  aspect 
approached  the  haggard  wildness  of  mental  distemperature.  On  inquiry, 
I  found  that  his  consumption  of  tobacco  wa3  almost  incredible,  by  chewing, 
snuffing,  and  smoking.  Being  satisfied  that  all  his  misery  arose  from 
this  poisonous  weed,  its  use  was  discontinued,  and  in  a  few  weeks  he  en- 
tirely recovered. 

" '  Distressing  as  was  this  case,  I  have  seen  others,  from  the  same  cause, 
even  more  deplorable.  Two  young  men  were  in  succession  brought  to 
me  for  advice,  whom  I  found  in  a  state  of  insanity,  very  much  resemb]'  ig 
delirium  tremens.  Each  had  chewed  and  smoked  tobacco  to  excess, 
though  perfectly  temperate  as  regarded  drink.     The  farther  account  given 
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me  was,  that  early  in  life,  adopting  this  bad  practice,  it  grew  with  their 
growth.  Dyspepsia  soon  occurred,  attended  by  great  derangement  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  ultimately  the  mania  I  have  mentioned.  But  I 
have  also  seen  the  same  condition  very  speedily  induced.' " 

[We  do  not  intend  to  make  the  pages  of  the  Eclectic  a  play-ground  for 
our  readers,  nor  a  place  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Muses.  Still,  there  is 
so  much  truth  in  the  following  humorous  lines,  and  they  tally  so  well 
with  the  sentiments  expressed  above,  that  we  yield  to  the  temptation  to 
give  them  an  insertion.  They  were  sometime  since  copied  by  us  from 
some  publication,  but  their  authorship  we  have  forgotten.] 

And  then  my  friends,  jnst  think,  there's  naught  exceeds 

The  filth  that  from  the  chewer's  mouth  proceeds. 

Two  ounces  chewed  a  day,  'tis  said,  produce 

A  half  a  pint  of  vile  tobacco  juice, 

Which,  if  continued  five  and  twenty  years, 

(As  from  a  calculation  it  appears,) 

With  this  foul  stuff'  would  near  five  hogsheads  fill, 

Besides  old  quids,  a  larger  parcel  still. 

Nor  am  I  with  this  calculation  done ; — 

He  in  that  time  has  chewed  a  half  a  ton — 

A  wagon  load — of  that  which  would  of  course 

Sicken  a  dog,  or  even  kill  a  horse. 

Could  he  foresee,  but  at  a  single  view, 

What  he  was  destined  in  his  life  to  chew, 

And  then  the  product  of  his  work  survey, 

He  would  grow  sick,  and  tln-ow  his  quid  away. 

Or  could  the  lass,  ere  she  had  pledged  to  be 

His  loving  wife,  her  future  prospect  see, — 

Could  she  but  know  that  through  his  mouth  would  pass, 

In  this  short  life,  this  dirty,  loathsome  mass, 

Would  she  consent  to  take  his  hand  for  life, 

And,  wedded  to  his  filth,  become  his  wife  ? 

And,  if  she  would,  say,  where's  the  pretty  miss, 

That  envies  her  the  lips  she  has  to  kiss. 

Nor  is  this  all, — this  dirty  practice  leads 

To  kindred  habits  and  to  filthy  deeds. 

Using  this  weed  an  able  statesman  thinks, 

Creates  a  thirst  for  stimulating  drinks. 

Full  many  a  one,  (who  envies  him  his  lot  ?) 

Both  smokes,  and  chews,  and  drinks,  and  dies  a  sot. 

If  you  woujd  know  the  deeds  of  him  that  chews, 

Enter  the  house  of  God,  and  see  the  pews. 

The  lady's  parlor,  carpet,  painted  floor, 

The  chimney  piece,  and  pannels  of  the  door 

Have  all  in  turn  been  objects  of  abuse, 

Besmeared  and  stained  with  his  tobacco  juice. 

I've  seen  the  wall  beside  a  certain  bed 

Of  one  who  chews  tobacco — near  the  head — 

Bedaubed  and  blackened  with  this  hateful  juice, 

While  near  it  lay  old  quids  for  future  use. 

I've  seen  the  woman  who  loved  snuff  so  well, 

(How  much  she  took  no  mortal  tongue  can  tell,) 

Pick  up  old  quids  and  dry  them  by  the  fire, 

And  grind  them  up  to  satiate  her  desire. 

I've  seen  the  bride,  upon  her  wedding  gown, 

The  dirty  pipe  and  filthy  weed  lay  down, 

And  then  prepare  the  hateful  thing  to  smoke, 

Before  she  had  the  nuptial  silence  broke  ; 

And,  like  a  daughter  true  of  mother  Eve, 

Her  new-made  husband  she  did  not  conceive 

Was  constituted  head,  and  not  a  limb, 

She  smoked  herself,  and  gave  the  pipe  to  him  ; 

And  he,  like  Adam,  in  submission  true, 

Took  from  her  hand  the  pipe,  and  smoked  it  too. 
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[We  are  gratified  with  tlie  following  kind  and  'flattering  notice  taken 
of  us  by  our  neighbors,  the  Editors  of  the  Boston  Thomsonian  Medical 
Journal, — a  Periodical  the  publication  of  which  has  recently  been  com- 
menced in  Boston.  Having  been  familiar,  as  some  of  our  readers  know, 
with  the  routine  employment  of  an  instructor  in  College,  we  confess  our- 
selves still  attached,  in  a  measure,  to  the  business  of  teaching.  Habits 
formed,  by  an  uninterrupted  experience  of  ten  years,  necessarily  retain 
an  influence  in  after  life.  To  this  circumstance  probably,  we  owe  it,  in 
part  at  least, — now  that  we  are  more  immediately  and  exclusively  devo- 
ted to  the  Medical  Profession, — that  we  still  love  to  steal,  from  time  to 
time,  a  few  moments  from  the  busy  cares  of  a  practitioner,  and  employ 
them  in  leading  young  men  along  in  the  path  of  professional  science]. 

MEDICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  Dr.  C.  Newton,  an  eminent  reformed 
practitioner  of  Worcester,  devotes  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  instruction 
of  a  Medical  Class,  and  that  he  affords  his  pupils  the  best  advantages  for 
becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  every 
department  of  medical  science.  We  understand  that  instruction  is  given 
by  recitation  and  by  lectures,  and  that,  from  and  after  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber next,  opportunities  for  dissections  will  be  enjoyed  by  those  under  his 
instruction. 

We  make  the  above  announcement  for  the  information  of  those  who 
would  like  to  obtain  a  good  knowledge  of  medical  science,  but  who  do  not 
know  that  such  an  opportunity  exists.  From  a  personal  knowledge  of 
the  ability  of  Dr.  Newton  to  teach,  we  can  cheerfully  recommend  him. 

We  know  him  to  be  a  gentleman  possessing  a  sound,  original,  well  ed- 
ucated mind — and  as  well  read  on  medical  subjects  as  any  other  physi- 
cian of  any  class  among  us. 

We  have  conversed  with  several  of  his  students  in  relation  to  his  ca- 
pacities as  a  teacher,  and  each  and  all  of  them  speak  of  him  in  the  high- 
est terms.  We  are  informed  his  practice  is  very  extensive,  so  that  his 
students  can  learn  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  knowledge.. 

IOTIOE. 
C.  NEWTON,  M.  D,  PHYSICIAN    &    SURGEON, 

No.  1,  Walnut  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Receives  and  treats,  at  his  own  residence,  patients  afflicted  with  chronic  disease 
in  any  form  allowing  hope  of  amendment.  Terms  always  made  reasonable.  He, 
also,  keeps  at  his  shop,  in  Walnut  Street,  a  general  assortment  of  Botanic  and 
Eclectic  Medicines,  for  the  supply  of  patients  and  medical  practitioners. 

The  New  England  Medical  Eclectic,  and  Guide  to  Health 

is  published  semi-monthly,  at  Worcester,  Mass.  Each  number  contains  16  pages, 
octavo.  Terms  $1,00  per  year,  invariably  in  advance.  All  remittances  and 
communications  pertaining  to  the  Eclectic,  should  be  directed,  postpaid,  to  the 
Editor  and  Proprietor.  Any  person  forwarding  us,  postpaid,  the  names  of  four 
subscribers,  and'remitting  us  $4,00,  shall  receive  a  fifth  copy  gratis. 

Note.  We  send  the  first  number  of  the  Eclectic  to  a  few  friends,  intending 
thereby  to  solicit  their  subscriptions.  Any  persons  receiving  it  in  this  way,  and 
not  wishing  to  become  subscribers,  are  requested  to  remail  and  return  it  to  the 
Editor. 
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OPIUM  :—  ITS  ULTIMATE  EFFECTS. 

ILLUSTRATED  IN  A  CASE  OF  CHRONIC  DISEASE. 

[The  following  communication  is  from  a  lady  of  this  town,  who  does 
not  wish  her  name  given  to  the  public,  but  authorizes  us  to  refer  to  her 
individuals  desirous  of  farther  acquaintance  with  the  facts  alluded  to. 
For  nearly  twenty  years  past,  cr  since  she  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  s'ne 
has  enjoyed  but  little  health;  and,  for  the  last  fifteen  years  of  this  period, 
has  never  seen  a  well  day  till  recently.     Should  any  call  in  question  the 
literal  truth  of  her  unvarnished  statement,  we  shall  be  happy  to  afford 
them   an  opportunity  of  inquiring  at  her  own  mouth:    for   as  many  as 
shall  do  so,  we  are  persuaded,  will  exclaim  with  the  astonishment  of  an 
ancient  queen,  "  Behold,  the  half  was  not  told  me  !"     Indeed  the  amount 
of  disease  and  suffering  which  she  has  endured,  almost  surpasses  concep- 
tion, and  is  here  really  but  faintly  portrayed.     Of  the  virtue   and  moral 
worth  of  the  mind  which,  through  the  blessing  of  favoring  Heaven   on 
the  means  employed,  has  thus  been  rescued  from  the  oblivion  of  an  early 
grave,  we  need  not  utter  a  word.     The  communication  itself  is  her  best 
voucher,  and  needs  no  comment.     Right  glad  shall  we  be  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  pursue  ourselves,  or  to  see  our  medical  brethren  pursuing  a 
course  by  which  many  such  minds  shall  be  preserved  to  bless  the  world ; 
even  though  that  course  shall  be  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Pharisaical 
Jews,  and  foolishness  to  the  philosophizing  Greeks  in  medicine.     What- 
ever remedies  we  employ,  it  shall  be  enough  for  lis  to  know,  and  to  be 
able  to  explain,  that  their  use  is  net  empirical,  because  exhibited  by  us 
according  to  their  nature,  and  their  adaptedness  to  relieve  the  existing 
dis#is$.     It  n~wr.-  ino're  e!5ca- 
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cious  than  any  which  are,  we  hcpe  their  use  will  not  be  attributed  to  us  as  a 
fault;  since  tc  remove  disease,  where  removal  is  possible  by  any  means 
whatever,  is  to  our  mind  an  object  quite  lawful  and  laudable.  If  any  think 
us  too  daring,  or  too  fend  cf  novelties  in  our  profession,  because  we  break 
away  somewhat  from  the  leading  strings  which  govern  minds , too  indolent, 
or  prejudiced,  or  incapacious  to  think  for  themselves,  we  only  say  to  such, 
Prove  us  guilty  cf  taking  thejirzi  step,  without  reason,  science,  and  com- 
mon sense  as  our  guide,  then,  but  not  till  then,  will  we  plead  guilty  to  the 
charge  of  empiricism,.  We  will  only  add,  in  reference  to  the  case  men- 
tioned below,  that  we  commenced  treating  it  in  May  last,  about  a  month 
before  we  removed -from  Boston  to  this  place.  As  the  'health  of  the  patient 
has  been  gradually  improving,  raid  the  energies  of  nature  have  been  sus- 
tained by  other  means,  she  has  been  tapering  off  in  her  use  of  morphine, 
till  now  the  dose  is  reduced  to  a  comparatively  small  quantity ;  and  our 
confident  expectation  is,  th::t  shortly  she  will  reach  -the  period,  by  her 
most  ardently  desired,  when  she  shall  be  completely  rid  of  her  long  and 
painful  slavery  to  the  intoxicating  drug,  and  shall  present  herself  a  practi- 
cal illustration  of  the  truth,  that  every  person  is,  "  and  of  right  ought  to  be 
{ree  and  independent"  of  all  such  medicinal  agents,  as,  by  enslaving  the 
mind  and  destroying  the  body,  prcve  Avorse,.in  their  ultimate  effects,  tha» 
the  disease  for  .the  relief  of  which  they  are  intended.] 

'Per  the  New  England  Medical  Eclectic* 

Bit.  Newton  :  Dear  £7r,— Allow  me  to  give  you  a  brief  history  of  the 
disease  and  medical  treatment  which  reduced  me  to  the  miserable  condition 
in  which  you  lately  found  me.  Having  derived  so  great  advantage  from 
your  skill,  I  rejoice  that  you  are  about  to  lift  a  warning  voice,  and  expose 
to  the  world  the  dangers  that  cluster  around  the  pathway  of  the  invalid,  so 
long  as  physicians  continue  to  deal,  as  .they  do,  in  deadlytpoisons.  Should 
the  following  facts  be  thought  cf  sufficient  importance  to  justify  their  pub- 
lication, they  are  at  your  service. 

■Could  I  wield  a  graphic  pen,  or  raise  the -voice  of  stirring  eloquence, 
methmks  -I -would  erect  a  beacon  to  warn  every  adventurer  on  "life's  stor- 
my ocean/'  of  those  perilous  quicksands  on  which  the  proudest  hopes,  and 
the  fondest  anticipations  have"  been  wrecked  forever.  But  my  "  chimney- 
corner  educ-.Uio-n,"  has  only  fitted  me  to  tell  a  plain,  unvarnished  tale  of 
personal  experience  and  suffering.  Once  I  fondly  hoped  it  would  be  mine 
to  climb  the  hill  of  science,  and  drink  rich  draughts  from  the  fountain  of 
knowledge.  But  it  was  not  so  to  be.  I  had  just  entered  the  pleasant 
paths  of  literature,  when  my  footsteps  were  arrested  by  the  powerful  .hand 
of  disease.  I  felt  that. I  could  not  abandon  those  much  loved  pursuits,  iand 
relinquish  the  long  cherished  hopes  of  one  day  gaining  for  myself  a 
name  in  Fame's  proud  temple.  I,  therefore,  concealed  the  deadly  .grasp 
that  was  every  moment  taking  a  firmer  hold  upon  the  springs. of  my  exis- 
tence; and,  tor  a  time,  I  struggled  onward.  But  the  disease,  which  had 
gradually  been  gaining  strength,  assumed,  at  length,  an  aspect  too  serious 
io  be  kneer  trilled  with.    °The  formation  of  calculi  rendered  my  life  a 
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yamin^  the  least relief.     Nothing  seemed  to  mitigate  mv  suifering,  except 
opium.     This  was  .prescribed  by  every  physician  whom  ^  saw,  nnd  was,  for 
a  few  days,  freely  used.     But  such  was  the  prostrating  Effect  upon  my  ner- 
vous system,  that  I. was  soon  convinced  that  I. must  give  It  up  entirely,  or 
.become  an  opium-taker  for  life.     One  dose  prepared  .the  way. for  another; 
and,  as  soon  as  the  narcotic  eliect  had  passed  away,  my  sufferings  were  in- 
crensed  to  such  a.dcgree,  that  JJelt  eorrjpeliedl  again &&  resort  to.the  intoxi- 
cating drug.     I  had  seen  epiumn.takers ;    and,  from  my  .earliest  recollec- 
tion, had  looked  upon  them  with  the  greatest  contempt,     i'n  bitterness  of 
soul  I  exclaimed,  Any  thing  but  this; — bodily  suffering  I  can.(;eax,  but  xo 
have  the  intellect  destroyed — the  senses  wrapt  in  oblivion,  and  the  light  of 
reason  obscured,  is  more  than  I  can  endure,     £  refused  to,ta&e  another 
close.     Just  at  this  time  an   old  botanical   physician,  from   an   adjoining 
State,  came  to  town  on  a  visit.     My  sister  brought  him  to  see  me.     He 
approved  my  resolution, — said  opium  would  give  relief  for  a  short  time, 
but  would  increase  the  disease.     He  thought  the  botanical  remedies  would 
cure  me,  and  said,  that,  on  his  return  home,  he  would  send  me  some  medi- 
cine.    But  alas!  before  he  reached 'home,  he  sickened  and  died,     ^lost 
sincerely  did  I  mourn  for  that  man.     Had  he  lived,  it  would, -in  all  proba- 
bility, have  changed  my  fete.    But  such  was  no  t  the  decree  of  a  wise  Provi- 
dence.    For  the  next  six  months,  I  took  but  little  medicine,  but  continued 
gradually  to  decline,  until  I  was  confined  to  my  bed,  unable  to  raise, mv 
head  from  my  pillow  without  fainting.     Other  diseases  now  assailed  jr^f. 
I  had  severni  attacks  of  a  paralytic  kind,  when  my  limbs  became  vj'^eless, 
and  reason,  for  a  time,  deserted  its  throne.     I  was  now  placed  under  the 
care  of  a  physician  wkodiad  been  so  highly  recommended  tootle,  that  I  felt 
the  greatest  confidence  in  his. skid.      But  I  was  disappointed  ;    for  he,  too, 
prescribed  opium,  which  I  was  compelled  to  taJj^    andmest  severely  was 
I  reproved  for  ray  willfulness,  when  it. was  disordered  that  I  embraced  eve- 
ry opportunity  to  .throw  it  away.     My  .physician  atdenrrth  concluded  ,thr,t 
my  objections  arose  from  a  partial  insanity,  an  1  thought  best  to  indulge  my 
whim.    He  said.he  had  a  new  medicine,  called  "  Anodyne  Balsam ^/;wh'ich 
would  do  as  well  as  opium.     It  was  diixexent  from  any  thing  ji«h ad  ever 
seen,    I  commenced  taking  it,  and  spots  -became  so  much  attached  to  it, 
that  I  continued  its  use  for. nearly Mrevmciztits  ;  and,  as  I  su^'ered  less  pain, 
my tadth  seemed  much  improved,    u  had  gained  sufficient  strength ~i*i 
walk  about  my  room,  and  do  some  light  work,  when  I  was  informed  '.that 
I  was  taking  the  Stronge^tpreparation  of  opium  that  couUhbe  made.     Hor- 
ror-struck at  this  intelligence,  I  dashed  the  phial  through  an  cpen  window, 
saying  1  would  take  no  more  cf  it.     But  this  jesolutiqn  was  mcje  easily 
made  than  kept.     In  a  short  time,  I  was  reduced' to  a.  state  of  surtermg 
which  language  fails  to  describe.     It  seemed.to  me  that  my  distress  cculd 
net  have-been  increased,  had  burning  lea&been, poured  through  every  vem 
in  my  system.     Never  shall  I  foyget  that  day,   '  I  had  risen  in th&mrnimg 
in  better  health,  and  spirits,  tr.3h.~I  had  enjoyed  for  a  long  time.    -IMt  that 
the  dark  clouds  cf  adversity  were  .rcllirai  aw?y,  and  thrt  I  shoaitd;"  once 
more  rejoice  beneath  .the  cheering  rays  rfprrsperitr.     I  had .agiufr\rVv&n- 
ed  to  my  studies,  jp  the  hepe  cf  regaining  what  I  had  \c%t'    $y.i&  !'•  Srvw 
soon  was  my  day  turned  to  blackest  night.     Had  the  sun  h)ten  from  the 
sphere  at  mid- jay,  it  wmH  riot  have  produced  1  greater  oh5T$<»*  m  the  m"- 
tena]  <y<>?U  than  »m»«  short  ho  yr  produced  m  o?f^>;:r  ;  f?r~m  thtt  sin- 
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glc  hoar,  I  discovered  that  I  was  a  slave,  bound  by  a.  chain  which  I  felt  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  ever  to  break.  My  physician  was  again  sent 
for.  He  was  rather  sorry  I  had  discovered  the  deception,  but  frankly  told 
me  it  was  the  best  thing  he  could  do.  He  said  my  disease  was  beyond 
the  power  of  medicine  to  remove — that  I  must  make  up  my  mind  to  be 
an  invalid  for  life  ;  and  he  advised  me  to  make  myself  as  comfortable  as 
I  could  by  the  use  of  opium  and  gin.  O,  how  my  soul  revolted  at  this 
advice  !  I  was  thirsting  for  intellectual  improvement,  for  the  society  of 
the  good  and  holy ;  yet  I  felt  compelled  to  pursue  a  course  which  must 
inevitably  unfit  me  for  all  literary  enjoyment,  and  place  me  upon  a  level 
with  the  most  depraved  of  human  beings.  It  was  a  fearful  thing  thus  in 
the  morning  of  life  to  have  all  my  hopes  destroyed,  and  my  expectations 
blasted.  I  could  not  submit  to  the  adamant  control  of  such  a  habit  with- 
out one  vigorous  struggle  for  liberty ;  and  I  was  resolved  to  prevail,  or 
perish  in  the  conflict.  I  prized  &good  name,  and  felt  that  life  was  worth- 
less without  it.  Despair  had  laid  its  withering  hand  upon  my  heart- 
strings, and  with  Job,  I  "  chose  strangling  and  death,  rather  than  life." 

Bat  my  efforts  to  rush  uncalled  into  the  presence  of  my  Maker  were 
frustrated,  and  I  was  at  last  convinced,  that  I  must  nerve  myself  to  meet 
the  torrent  of  scorn  and  contempt  which  would  soon  be  poured  upon  me 
by  a  cold  and  unfeeling  world.  And  I  did  meet  it.  My  worst  forebod- 
ings were  more  than  realized.  For  years,  I  lived  a  melancholy,  lonely 
life;  but  they  were  years  of  such  excruciating  suffering,  as  but  few  are 
called  to  endure.  It  seemed  as  though  I  had  almost  every  disease  that 
could  assail  the  human  frame.  My  nervous  system  was  completely  un- 
strung ;  and,  for  weeks  together,  I  was  confined  in  a  dark  room  with  Tic 
Douloureux.  I  often  took  a  pint  of  strong  laudanum  in  a  week,  and,  af- 
ier  I  commenced  the  use  of  morphine,  ten  grains  was  an  ordinary  daily 
dose.  When  able  I  was  unwilling  to  mingle  with  society ;  for  I  was  too 
proud  to  accept  of  pity,  if  I  could  not  command  respect. 

I  know  not  what  would  have  been  my  fate,  had  I  not  been  followed, 
and  held  back  from  destruction  by  a  sister's  priceless  love.  Often,  when 
I  fled  to' my  room,  resolved  that  I  would  never  leave  it  again,  a  sweet 
voice  would  whisper  in  my  ear  the  language  of  tenderness  and  en- 
couragement, and  rouse  me  to  gird  myself  anew  for,  the  conflict.  Could 
the  walls  of  that  bed-room  speak,  I  believe  they  would  unfold  a  tale 
which  would  deter  every  one  from  the  use  of  opium.  I  was  obliged  to 
keep  myself  constantly  under  its  influence ;  and,  even  then,  the  distress 
caused  by  the  passage  of  calculi  was  dreadful  beyond  description.  They 
were  frequently  of  the  size  of  a  large  pea, — were  white,  and  hard, — 
resembling  ragged  lumps  of  salt,  and  producing  an  entire  suppression  o\ 
urine.  Then  the  bowels  would  bloat  to  such  a  degree,- that  my  physi- 
cian supposed  me  to  have  confirmed  dropsy.  My  voice  left  me — breath- 
ing became  laborious,  and  for  weeks  I  was  unable  to  lie  down  in  bed. 
At' such  times,  the  remedies  depended  on  were  opium,  calomel,  and  fox- 
glove; and  of  the  last  I  took  almost  incredible  quantities.  Bleeding 
was  often  resorted  to,  to  check  the  copious  hemorrhage  from  the  kid- 
neys ;  and  the  only  comparative  comfort  I  enjoyed  w7as  obtained  by  star- 
vation and  depletion. 

Such  was  my  situation  when  under  the  influence  of  strong  narcotics; 
but  how  shall  I  describe  the  unutterable  anguish  I  endured,  when  I  at- 
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tempted  to  dispense  with  them.  For  a  few  hours  I  would  feel  all  the 
symptoms  of  a  severe  cold  and  fever.  The  digestive  organs  would  refuse 
to  perform  their  office  :  and,  if  food  was  taken  into  the  stomach,  when  net 
stimulated  with  morphine  or  something  of  the  kind,  it  would  prcduca 
diarrhcea,  or  constipation  of  the  bowels,  and  inflammation.  Sharp, 
shooting  pains  ran  through  my  frame,  with  a  sensation  as  though  the 
bones  were  crumbling  in  pieces.  Then  followed  cold  sweats,  and  a 
trembling,  unequal  motion  of  the  heart,  until  nature  gave  up  the  contest, 
and  I  found  relief  in  insensibility.  More  than  once,  I  persevered  in  my 
resolution  to  relinquish  the  use  of  stimulants,  until,  in  the  opinion  of 
physicians,  the  bitterness  of  death  had  passed,  and  my  sufferings  in  this 
world  were  over. 

Last  spring  my  friends  thought  me  near  the  grave.  Some  of  my  dis- 
eases were  somewhat  better,  but  Tic  Douloureux  had  taken  firm  hold  on 
my  system.  Many  of  my  joints,  and  the  bones  in  my  head  had  started 
from  their  natural  position,  in  consequence  of  the  severe  pain.  My  bow- 
els were  much  swollen,  and  covered  with  black  spots  which  looked  like 
mortification. 

At  this  lime,  F  was  informed  that  Dr.  G.  Newton  of  Boston  had 
cured  some  cases  similar  to  mine.  Hope  once  more  sprang  up  in  my 
bosom  ;  and,  soon  after,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  you  in  Worcester. 

And  now,  my  dear  Sir,  having  given  you  some  account  of  the  situa- 
tion from  which  your  skill  has  been  the  means  of  rescuing  me,  permit 
me  to  present  to  ycu,  the  warmest  acknowledgments  of  a  grateful  heart. 
But,  O!  the  poverty  of  language  to  express  the  swelling  emotions  of  the 
mind!  Was  there  a  "stronger  word  than  Thank  you,  I  should  most 
certainly  use  it,"  to  express  the  gratitude  I  feel,  for  the  kindness  and 
sympathy  I  have  uniformly  received  from  you,  since  I  first  came  under 
your  care.  At  that  time,  I  never  expected  to  enjoy  as  good  health  as  I 
now  do.  I  did  not  suppose,  that  habits  of  fifteen  years  standing,  could 
ever  be  broken  up.  The  most  I  expected  was  temporary  relief; — a  per- 
manent cure,  I  did  not  even  hope  for.  But,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  have 
found  myself  gaining  ;  and  I  now  have  reason  to  hope  soon  to  enjoy  even 
a  confirmed  state  of  health.  Respectfully  Yours, 

[The  following  is,  in  brief,  a  description  of  our  treatment  of  the  above- 
mentioned  case  of  disease.  And  let  it  here  be  understood,  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  description  which  the  patient  has  given  of  her  condition, 
we  found  her  whole  system  exceedingly  prostrate  under  the  long-contin- 
ed  use  of  narcotic  medicines;  dyspepsia,  in  its  worst  form,  existed, — the 
stomach  scarcely  digesting  the  most  innocent  articles  of  food,  and  the 
bowels  being  obstinately  inactive;  the  liver  appeared  somewhat  diseas- 
ed; and,  more  than  all,  and  what  we  regarded  as  the  primary  cause  of 
most  of  the  other  pathological  conditions,  there  was  manifestly  serious 
ovarian  disease.  In  the  treatment,  we  exhibited,  as  deobstruent  and  he- 
patic remedies,  Beach's  alterative  syrup,  and  pills  composed  of  the  ex- 
tract of  iris  versicolor  united  with  sapo  durus,  and  capsicum  annuum. 
Tonic  remedies  generally  were  not  well  borne ;  but  we  gave  her  tonic 
pills  of  our  own  preparation,  and  occasionally  Beach's  restorative  bitters, 
with  good  effect  on  the  digestive  organs.  As  the  quantity  of  morphine 
used  was  gradually  decreased,  we  sustained  the  system;  as  far  as  practi- 
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cable,  by  large  d&ms  of  capsicum  aSiMum,  taken  in   the  ibrm  of  a  tea/ 
And,  filially,  to  re-invigorate  the  almost  exhausted  nervous  energies,  and 
to  produce  a  favorable  impression  cn'the  whole  physical  organization,  we 
exhibited  a:  preparation  of  lobelia  itiiiata.     This  was  given!  in  the  form  of 
tincture;   and  was  taken,  two  or  three  times  daily,  in  the  small  doses  of 
about  one  half  of  a  fluid  drachm.     At  first;  the  distress  which  even  such 
doses  occasioned  was  almost  insupportable;    but,  from  time  Co  time,  an 
increase  of  quantity  was  bcrn'e,  till,  after  the  expiration  of  a  few  months, 
two  or  fhree  fluid   drachms  could  be  taken  with  only  a  comparatively 
sfSralf  amount  of  suffering.     This  medicinal  agent,  thus  exhibited,  we  re- 
gard as  having  held  a  primary  place  in  the  removal  of  the   above-men- 
tioned complicated  and  almost  desperate  disease.     Of  the  modus  operant 
di  we  shall  take  occasion  to  speak  at  another  time';     At  present,  suffice 
it  to'  say,  that  we  regard   the  article  as  a  perfect   antagonist'  to  narcotics. 
In,  our  view,  .(and  qur   experience  is  worth  eomeihing,  since  we  have  tri- 
ed the  remedy,  with  ourselves  and  others,  in  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
instance^)  lobelia  inflata  is   a  direct   and  most  powerful   stimulant  of 
nervous  energy;  and,  in  proper  combination  with  capsicum  nnnuum  may 
be  made  to  produce,  in  removing  certain  diseases,  and  m  invigorating  the 
constitution ,-  an  impression  unrivalled  by  nny  nrticle  in  the  materia  med- 
ica.     In  ffris  instance,  at  any  rate,  it  has  inrpass*ed  our  own  expectations; 
and,,  with  other  appropriate  remdies,  has  certainly  done  its  full  share  of 
work  in, rescuing  an  individual  from   sufferings  indescribable,  and  in  re- 
storing her    to   the   enjoyment  of  comfortable  health.      Other  remedies 
were  employed,  but  to  the  agency  of  the  above  we  principally  ascribe 
the  cure.] 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE  OF  A  NEW  WORK  ON 
SCROFULA— by  lugol. 
Researches    on    Scrofulous    Diseases.      By  J.  G.  A.  Lugol,   D.  M.  P., 
Physician  to  the  Hospital^  St.  Louis,  S?c,  fy$.      Translated  from  the 
French,  by  A.  Sidney  Doane,  A.  M.,  M.  D.>   fyci^fyci       With  an 
Appendix*,  comprising  Formula  for  the   Treatment .of Scrofula;     New 
York     J.  S\  Redfteld,  Clinionllali,  1545.    pp.  276, ;  12  mo. 
Of  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge  of  Scrofula,  every  medical  rnnn 
is  deeply  sensible.     When  reflecting  upon  the  cases  of  this  disease  which 
daily  come  under  ottr  .observation,  how  often  do  we  feel  pained  in  view 
of  our  limited  knowledge  of  its  pathology.     To  whatever  anther  we  have 
resorted  for  information,  we  have  been  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that 
the  correct  doctrines  of  its  pathology  and  treatment  are,  as  yet,  but  im- 
perfectly developed.     And,  if  we  turn  from  our  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  records  of  medical  science,  as  being  contradictory  and  incom- 
plete, to  a  review  of  the  facts  we  have  derived  from  the  experience  of 
practice^  we  shall  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  la  to  closshy  our  data,  as 
that  we  may  safely  deduce  genera]  nrinciples. 

Books  and  practice  both   teach   iis,  that   &i$j£?mt  eases  of  the  disease 
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are  dissimilar  in  their  apparent  cause,  their  progress,  end  their  result, — 
hi  their  symptoms,  and  in  the  effects  of  a  similar  treatment.     Bock'  and 
practice  alike  teach  us,  that  the  disease  is,  in  many  respects,  mysterious 
in  its  character;  that  in  different  subject-,  it  assumes  developments  ra 
tifarious  and  dissimihr;    and  that,  in  pr  .re  cannot  ahrays  decide 

whether  the  case  is  one  of  Scrofula,  or  not.  Nor  is  this  all  that  reading 
and  observation  teach  us  of  Scrofula  :  for,  if  the  generally  received  rpin- 
ion  of  Sir  James  Clark,  (as  developed  in  his  Work  on  Phthisis,)  that  of 
our  author,  and  of  a  multitude  of  others,  in  reference  to  the  transmissi- 
bility  of  the  strumous  diathesis,  be  correct,  then,  surely,  ought  we,  as 
guardians  of  the  public  health,  to  learn  that  it  is  the  duty  c:  the  profession 
to  diffuse  such  popular  physiological  end  hygienic  information  as  may 
tend  to  arrest  the  alarming  increase  of  scrofulous  diseases.  Is  it  too 
much  to  say,  that  the  physician  end  the  parent  are  equal1}'  interested  in 
whatever  discoveries  are  made  in  reference  to  their  nature  and  preverr- 
tion?  And  to  what  benefactor  ought  posterity  to  return  greater  grati- 
tude than  to  him  who,  by  his  opportunities  of  learning,  his  perseverance 
and  philanthropy,  shall  be  enabled  to  teach  the  world  the  correct  causes,, 
character,  and  treatment  of  scrofulous  affectioj 

This  "Work  of  Lugol  was  translated  in  England  and  in  this  country 
simultaneously;  and  very  soon  after  it  appeared  ra  Paris,  and  will,  we 
doubt  not,  be  very  extensively  circulated.  The  profession  will  anticipate 
with  pleasure  the  early  perusal  of  a  treatise  on  a  subject  so  interesting, 
and  especially,  when  it  conies  from  one  who  has  already  been  introduced 
to  them  as  a  man  of  extensive  practical  knowledge  cf  the  disease,  by  his 
Work  entitled,  "  Sur  1'Emplci  de  l'lode  dans  les  Maladies  Sere  Menses/' 
which  was,  some  years  since,  translated  into  English,  by  Dr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessey,  formerly  of  London,  now  of  Calcutta. 

The  practitioner  who  has  net  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  read  the 
previous  writings  of  cur  author,  on  this  subject,  will  find,  in  the  Work 
before  us,  not  only  a  complete  outline  of  the  pathology  01  Scrofula,  but 
also  some  doctrines  hitherto  undeveloped,  and  in  opposition  to  those  ad- 
vanced by  Hufeland,  and  writers  generally  on  this  subject.  We  hesitate 
not  to  say  that  it  will  accomplish  an  entire  revolution  of  the  views  which 
have  obtained  among  the  Faculty.  But  the  doctrines  he  teaches  have 
not  been  hastily  adopted:  for,  in  his  introduction,  he  says:  "I  hare  con- 
tinued to  observe  special  facts  until  no  new  ones  presented  themselves, 
and  for  a  long  time  after  my  own  observations  were  duly  confirmed;  and 
so  great  has  been  my  experience,  acquired  by  sixteen  years  of  special  la- 
bor on  this  subject,  that  I  have  formed  a  tabular  abstract  of  the  causes  of 
scrofulous  diseases,  which  I  believe  to  be  exact,  more  especially  as  every 
individual  case,  now  presenting  itself,  can  readily  be  referred  to  some  of 
the  causes  mentioned  in  it." 

Another  extract  from  the  Introduction  will  exhibit  one  of  the  doctrines 
peculiar  to  Lugol,— a  doctrine  which  is  fully  developed  in  the  pages  cf 
the  Work  under  review,  viz  :  that  Pulmonary  Consumption  is.  in  fact, 
but  one  form  of  Scrofula.  i:The  resemblance  which  all  scrofulous  per- 
bous  exhibit,  insulates  them  so  much,  that  they  farm,  in  my  opinion,  a  va- 
riety of  the  human  species,  which  has  its  specific  characters,  independent 
of  the  external  circumstances  amid  wbir"h  it  may  arise,  which  isprfjpaffV 
ued  and  multiplied  by  the  generative  process 
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"  In  another  Work  soon  to  be  published,  I  shall  show  that  the  tubercle 
is  the  anatomical  character  of  this  variety  of  the  human  species,  and  that 
which  gives  identity  to  all  the  scrofulous  diseases  with  which  it  is  gener- 
ally found:" 

Iri  respect  to  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  diseases,  the  practitioner  will 
derive  but  little  definite  instruction,  from  the  "  Researches ;"  for  the  au- 
thor; wherever  he  incidentally  alludes  to  the  subject,  refers  only  to  his 
treatment  by  Iodine,  the  particulars  concerning  which  are  given  in  detail, 
in  the  volume  above  referred  to,  translated  by  Dr.  O'Shaughnessey.  Dn 
Doane,  of  New  York,  the  translator,  has,  in  an  Appendix,  presented  us 
with  "some  of  the  formulae  of  the  different  preparations  of  iodine,  wliich 
have  been  found  beneficial." 

We  have  referred  to  the  interest  which  the  community;  and  more  espec- 
ially parents,  have  in  this  subject.  Were  this  volume  to  be  read  gener- 
ally, in  the  families  of  our  country,  an  incalculable  amount  of  human 
suffering  might  be  prevented;  It  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  family 
library  of  Works  on  physiology  arid  hygiene;  and  that  our  unprofes- 
sional readers  may  more  fully  appreciate  the  practical  value  of  informa- 
tion on  this  subject,  we  subjoin  some  extracts, 

Iri  relation  to  the  rriost  common  cause  of  Scrofula  Lugol  says :  "  In 
fact,  inheritance  is  the  general  cause  of  scrofulous  diseases,  and  the  only 
one  we  have  been  able  to  recognize  and  detect.  *  *  *  Our  investi- 
gations  on  the  pathological  causes,  and  external  occasional  causes,  have 
satisfied  us,  that  they  have  but  little  influence ;  while  our  inquiries  as  to 
the  health  of  the  parents  whose  children  are  scrofulous,  have  constantly 
presented  the  same  results.  We  have  always  proved  the  most  intimate  re- 
lation between  the  health  of  the  parents  and  that  of  their  children,  &c.  *  * 
As  Scrofula  is  generally  transmitted  by  the  ancestral  parents,  we  have  been 
led  very  naturally  to  point  out,  as  the  most  common  cause  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  this  disease,  marriages  made  without  regard  to  the  health  of  the 
marrying  couple," 

,It  seems  to  us  that,  at  least  our  unmarried  readers,  who  desire  to  be  in- 
telligent on  these  subjects,  may  derive  some  advantage  from  the  extracts 
last  Quoted,  and  by  reflecting  upon  them,  in  connection  with  the  extracts 
following.  If  they  do  not,  they  must  disbelieve,  not  only  what  every 
day's  observation  might  teach  them,  and  what  our  author  says,  but  also 
the  testimony  of  such  men  as  Spurzheim,  the  Combes,  Sir  James  Clark, 
and  a  host  of  luminaries  in  the  medical  world.  From  the  paragraphs  fol- 
lowing, such  persons  may,  perhaps,  along  with  those  in  the  profession  who 
have  not  extensively  studied  Scrofula,  learn  the  extent  of  the  disease  pro- 
pagated by  the  marriage  of  scrofulous  persons,  and  form  some  estimate  of 
the  miseries  entailed  upon  the  children  of  scrofulous  parents. 

'"  Scrofula  manifests  its  terrible  effects  in  the  early  months  of  foetal  ex- 
istence, tot*  it  causes  those  spontaneous  abortions  which  destroy  at  least 
one  quarter  of  those  affected,  before  they  see  the  light;  after  birth  it  ar- 
rests their  physical  and  moral  development;  it  complicates  all  the  diseases, 
*dl  the  evolutions  of  infancy  and  youth-,  which  it  renders  laborious  and  ful- 
of  dangers.  Finally,  it  reveals  its  presence  more  formally  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  morbid  states-,  the  common  origin  of  which  has  hitherto  been  over= 
looked,  and  which,  for  this  reason,  authors  have  described  as  so  many  spel 
cial  diseases. 
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"  Sometimes  Scrofula  affects  the  mucous  membranes  particularly,  ren- 
dering several  of  them  diseased  ;  and  sometimes  it  extends  its  effects  to 
the  mucous  system  generally.  Hence  arise  ophthalmia,  coryza,  otitis  j 
leucorrhoea,  intestinal  worms,  mucous  fevers,  &,c. 

"  Sometimes  it  attacks  the  skin,  and  causes  chilblains  in  the  hands, 
feet,  and  face ;  chronic  eczema  of  the  lips,  eyelids,  and  ears;  pustules  of 
acne  scattered  over  the  facej  forehead,  and  chest,  and  pustules  of  lupus  in 
various  forms,  in  one  or  more  region  of  the  dermoid  system;  more  or 
less  numerous,  more  or  less  extensive  ulcers,  &c.  It  is  the  source  of 
pedicular  diseases,  which,  like  the  verminous  affections  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  constantly  re-appear  till  the  constitution  is  regenerated; 

"  Sometimes  it  acts  more  particularly  on  the  cellular  tissue,  and  pro- 
duces numerous  abscesses  and  profuse  suppurations. 

"  When  it  fixes  its  seat  specially  in  the  osseous  system,  caries,  necrosiSj 
rachitism,  supervene  in  every  degree :  these  different  alterations  are  rare- 
ly concentrated  on  one  bone.  Most  generally  the  bones  are  affected 
successively,  and  many  of  them  are  often  diseased  at  the  same  time ;  and 
not  unfrequently  all  parts  of  the  skeleton  present  manifestly  the  impres- 
sion of  scrofula.  But  whatever  may  be  the  number  of  bones  diseased, 
and  the  degree  of  the  affection,  they  all  have  the  same  nature. 

"There  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  scrofula  of  any  tissue,  of  any  organ; 
it  is,  in  all  cases,  the  same  disease,  which  affects  in  one  patient  the  mucous 
system  more  particularly,  in  another  the  dermoid,  cellular,  osseous  sys- 
tem, &c,  but  never  attacks  any  one  of  them  singly.  The  appearance 
of  Scrofula  in  one  organ  in  particular,  intimates  its  more  or  less  proxi- 
mate development  in  another  point  of  the  economy;  often,  even,  one  then 
perceives  it  had  existed  under  other  forms,  which  had  not  yet  been  de- 
tected. 

"We  shall  make  the  same  general  remarks  relatively  to  the  familys 
When  Scrofula  appears  with  a  certain  degree  of  intensity  in  a  child,  we 
may  expect  to  see  it  developed  in  the  brothers  and  sisters,  for  most  of 
the  other  children  present  signs  of  predisposition  to  this  disease;  and 
there  are  those  in  whom  it  can  be  detected  by  its  characteristic  marks." 

We  feel,  Mr.  Editor,  that  it  would  be  intruding,  to  extend  the  limits 
of  this  notice  of  these  Researches.  After  stating  that  we  purpose,  in  a 
future  Number  of  the  Eclectic,  to  present  an  analysis  of  the  doctrine  de- 
veloped in  this  Work,  with  some  further  extracts,  we  bid  the  reader 
adieu,  for  the  present;  reflecting  that,  if  this  brief  notice  shall  be  the 
means  of  inducing  a  single  person  to  read  this  Work,  our  very  humble 
labor  will  have  been  amply  rewarded, 

Ware,  January  5,  1846.  A» 


For  the  New  England  Medical  Eclectic. 

CASE  OF  AN  EXTERNAL  INJURY,— how  treated. 
Friend  Newton. — As  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  be  employed  in  the 
use  of  the  Botanic  medicines  constantly,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  as 
I  have  had  occasion  to  treat  many  cases  of  broken  bones,  and  bruised  and 
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mangled  bodies,  I  think  the  following  instance  may  not  be  uninteresting, 
at  least  to  some  of  the  readers  cf  your  paper.  I  shall  state  the  treatment 
adopted  in  as  simple  a  manner  as  possible,  that  every  reader  may  under- 
stand, and  judge  of  it  for  himself.  I  also  give  the  name  of  the  patient 
and  his  place  of  residence,  so  that,  if  any  should  feel  disposed,  they  can 
learn  the  particulars  of  him,  as  he  is  now  living,  and  can  answer  for 
himself. 

Some  twelve  year's  since,  I  was  called  to  visit  a  young  man  by  the  name 
of  Joseph  Weymouth,  (in  the  town  of  Abbot,  then  in  the  county  of  Pe- 
nobscot, but  now  in  Piscatiquis,)  who  had,  by  the  falling  of  a  stick  of 
timber,  in  taking  down  a  frame,  been  knocked  down,  and  so  badly  injur- 
ed, that  his  life  was  despaired  of  bv  four  Physicians  who  had  been  called. 
I  found  him  helpless  and  speechless.  It  appeared,  that  he  had  received 
the  blow  of  the  timber  on  the  right  side  of  his  face  and  cheek,  right 
breast  and  arm,  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow,  in  a  glancing  form,  as 
no  bones  were  broken,  but  the  flesh  was  nearly  a  jet  black.  His  pulse 
was  about  twenty-five  per  minute,  and  he  could  not  speak,  nor  stir  him- 
self in  the  least  manner.  He  had  been  bled  the  first,  second,  and  third 
days,  after  the  accident ;  but,  en  the  fourth,  his  physicians  made  several 
attempts  on  his  arms,  legs,  and  temple,  and  could  not  draw  any  blood, 
and  he  was  now  considered  past  the  reach  of  help.  Thus  I  found  him. 
I  gave  him,  immediately,  half  an  ounce  of  the  tincture  of  lobelia  and 
cayenne.  I  then  prepared  a  strong  tincture  of  lobelia  and  cayenne  in 
new  rum,  and  kept  one  or  two  men  rubbing  his  limbs  and  body  with  this 
preparation  for  six  hours, — giving  him  every  hour  a  heaped  tea-spoonful 
of  lobelia  steeped,  to  drink.  I  then  found,  that  his  pulse  had  gained  to 
forty  a  minute.  I  continued  the  same  treatment  two  hours  longer,  when 
he  began  to  move  his  arms  and  leas,  and  could  turn  on  his  side.  I  still 
continued  the  same  course  two  hours  longer,  when  he  threw  from  his 
stomach  at  least  two  quarts  of  bilious  matter.  Pie  then  conversed  for 
the  first  time,  sat  up  in  his  bed,  and  took  some  gruel.  Fifteen  hours 
from  the  time  I  commenced,  he  sat  at  the  table,  and  took  food  with  me, 
and  was  able!  to  walk  the  room.  I  gave  him  three  courses  of  medi- 
cine in  the  three  days  following,  steamed  him,  and  brought  him 
back  to  his  natural  color.  He  was  able  to  ride  two  miles  and  back  the 
fourth  day,  was  able  to  attend  to  his  work  in  a  short  time,  and  has  en- 
joyed good  health  ever  since.  I  give  the  above  for  the  reason,  that  many 
Botanic  practitioners,  perhaps,  may  never  have  had  an  opportunity  of  test- 
ing the  effects  of  their  remedies  in  like  cases,  and  would  not  think  so 
favorable  an  operation  possible.  I  have  had  many  cases  of  the  same  kind, 
but  none  so  bad,  yet  all  as  favorable.  I  have  had  many  cases  of  broken 
limbs,  considered  by  the  best  surgeons  amongst  us  as  incurable  without 
amputation,  where  I  have  succeeded,  with  the  use  of  medicines  in  equally 
as  surprising  a  manner, 

I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  nine  out  of  ten  cases,  where  amputation  has 
been  resorted  to,  might,  if  rightly  managed,  with  proper  medicines,  have 
been  cured,  and  life  and  limbs  saved.  In  no  case  of  injuries  received 
by  falls,  or  of  bruises,  or  broken  limbs,  that  have  come  under  my  treat- 
ment, have  I  failed  to  effect  a  cure,  in  the  most  easy  and  surprising  man* 
ner.  Yours,  &a-  L  Jacobs. 

Bangor,  3fe.,  Dec.  16,   1845. 
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MISCELLANEOUS     RECIPES. 

Diaphoretic  Powder.  Take  of  the  bark  of  the  root  of  rnyrica 
fcerifera  [bavberry]  4  oz.;  of  amrnomum  zingiber  [ginger]  4  oz.;  of  the 
bark  of  populus  tremuloides  [poplar]  4  oz. ;  of  capsicum  annuum  [cayenne 
pepper]  2  oz.;  and  of  the  root  of  aselepias  tuberosa  [pleurisy  root]  1  cz. 
Let  the  articles  all  be  finely  pulverized,  and  well  mixed.  This  prepara- 
tion is  useful  in  fevers;  colds,  dysenteries,  and  indeed  in  a  variety  of 
acute  diseases. 

Female  Astringent  Tonic.  Take  of  trillium  lotifoiium  [both  root]  1 
oz.;  of  lycopus  vi'rginicus  [sweet  bugle]  1  oz;  of  helonias  dioicia  [uni- 
corn root]  1  oz.  Dose  of  the  powder,  the  articles  being  pulverized  and 
mixed,  one  tea-spoonful.  This  preparation-  is  useful  m  eases  of  female 
weakness,  particularly  in  Menorrhagia. 

Tor  Salt  Rheum  and  other  cutaneous  afftciions  ; — useful,  a?so,  in  jaun- 
dice, bilious  colic,  lethargy,  &,c.  Take  of  balssmedendron  myrrha 
[gum  myrrh]  2  oz: ;  Socotorine  aloes  2  6z.*j  loaf  sugar  2  oz.-j  the  root 
of  ammonium  zingiber  [ginger]  1  oz.;  the  roof  of  rheum  palmafum  [rhu- 
barb] 1-2  oz; ;  the  root  of  gentiana  lutea  [gentian]  1-2  oz. ;  the  flowers 
of  crocus  sativus  [saffron]  1-4  oz.  Coarsely  pulverize  the  articles  and 
add,  of  best  brandy,  1  qt.  Shake  the  mixture  frequently  for  10  or  12 
days,  and  it  will  then  be  fit  for  use.  Dose  for  cutaneous  arT*ct;icns,  a 
small  tea-spoonful  in  the  morning,  fasting;  or  a  quantity  sufficient  gently 
to  affect  the  bowels,  but  not  to  act  as  a  cathartic.  For  jaundice,  bilious 
colic,  &c,  larger  doses  at  first  are  necessary ;  and,  afterwards,  small  doses 
are  to  be  continued,  with  occasional  intermissions  of  a  week  or  so,  till  a 
cure  is  effected. 

For  a  deranged  condition  'of  the  blood.  Take  the  root  of  asarum  can- 
adense  [Canada  snake  root]  1  oz. ;  the  root  of  cypripedium  pubescens 
[lady's  slipper]  1  cz. :  the  root  of  populus  tremuloides  [poplar]  1  oz. ; 
capsicum  annuum  [cayenne  pepper]  1-4  oz. ;  the  flowers  of  crocus  sati- 
vus  [sarTron]  1-8  oz.  Pulverize  and  mix.  Dose  Gne  tea-spoonful,  3 
times  daily: 

Bile  Pills:  Take  Beefs  gall  and  boil  it  down  to  the  consistency  of 
molasses.  Then  take  equal  parts  of  hydrastis  canadensis  [golden  seal] 
and  capsicum  annuum  [cayenne  pepper],  and  work  these  into  the  prepa- 
ration, till  you  form  a  pill  mass.  Dose  2  or  3  five-grain  pills  after  each 
meal.  These  pills  are  admirable  for  the  relief  of  indigestion  and  costive-* 
ness,  when  arising  from  a  deficient  action  of  the  liver. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA.— the  autopsy. 

On  the  12th  day  of  November  last  we  ivere  called  to  see  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Charles  Wood  of  this  town.  We  found  her  bolstered  up  in  bed  un- 
able to  assume  the  recumbent  posture,  on  account  of  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing.    She   coughed  much,   and   expectorated   copiously.     On   inquiry  it 
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appeared,  that,  about  6  weeks  before,  she  had  been  attacked  with  pleurisy  ^ 
or  pleuropneumonia,  [pleurisy  united  with  pneumonia,]  in  the  left  side. 
Some  weeks  previous  to  this,  she  had  had  a  similar,  and  very  severe  at- 
tack in  the  right  side,  at  which  time  we  attended  her.  On  our  seeing 
her  in  November,  she  spoke  of  the  second  attack  as  having  been  compa- 
ratively slight,  and  very  soon,  in  a  good  measure,  removed.  Still,  her 
coucrh  had  never  left  her,  and  was  now  increasing.  The  stomach  had 
become  irritable,  and  was  evidently  very  much  inflamed.  The  pulse 
indicated  considerable  constitutional  disturbance;  and,  on  an  exami- 
nation of  the  chest  by  physical  signs,  the  sack  of  the  left  pleura  was 
found  so  enormously  distended  with  water,  that  the  heart  was  pushed  out 
of  its  place  to  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  and  upwards  The  sound 
on  percussion  of  the  left  side  was  dull,  and  respiration  was  inaudible. 
The  bowels  were  constipated,  and  the  urine  was  very  scanty  and  high 
colored.  We  decided  that  the  chance  of  recovery  was  small ;  but,  on 
request,  endeavored  to  do  what  we  could  by  way  of  trial.  For  a  time, 
the  symptoms  appeared  a  little  more  favorable.  The  urine  became  of  a 
natural  color,  and  considerably  increased;  and  the  action  of  the  heart 
seemed  slightly  improved.  Still  the  cough  and  expectoration  remained 
essentially  unabated,  and  the  strength  of  the  patient  rather  diminished, 
At  length,  some  pleuritic  pains  again  occurred  in  the  right  side.  They 
were,  however,  soon  removed;  but  shortly  after,  on  Thursday,  the  4th  of 
December,  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  distress  and  fainting,  such  as 
excited  fear,  that  she  was  near  her  end.  Still,  in  a  short  time  she 
partially  recovered ;  but  continued  to  sink,  by  occasional  relapses,  till,  on 
Sunday  the  7th,  she  died.  It  should  be  remarked,  that,  for  a  year  or 
more,  previous  to  this  sickness,  she  had  constantly  been  more  or  less 
troubled  with  a  bilious  condition  of  stomach,  and  with  indigestion, — dif- 
ficulties which  continued  till  death.  There  had  also,  for  a  considerable 
time,  been  slight  indications  of  incipient  tubercular  disease,  particularly 
at  the  apex  of  the  left  lung. 

A  post  mortem  examination  of  this  case  revealed  the  fact,  that  the 
pleuro-pneumonia  in  the  left  side,  however  apparently  slight  at  the  time, 
had,  (whether  from  improper  treatment  or  for  some  other  inscrutable 
reason,)  unhappily  terminated  in  suppuration  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
principal  portion  of  the  lung : — a  part  of  the  upper  lobe  only  remaining. 
This  remaining  part  was  slightly  tuberculated,  but  not  enough  so  to  have 
destroyed  life,  or  to  have  very  essentially  impaired  health ;  and  it  was  in- 
teresting to  observe,  (in  the  sicatrices  which  were  forming  on  this  re- 
maining part,)  the  strong  but  ineffectual  effort  that  nature  was  at  last 
making  to  heal  over  the  surface  which  the  ulceration  had  left  without 
the  requisite  membranous  covering. 

The  left  pleura  contained  about  five  pints  of  pus  and  serum  combined. 
The  right  lung  was  found  somewhat  inflamed, — the  cause,  undoubtedly, 
of  the  last  pleuritic  pains;  and  into  the  right  pleura  was  effused  a  quan- 
tity, perhaps  a  gill  or  more,  of  blood.  This  effusion  was  unquestionably 
the  cause  of  the  distress  and  fainting  which  commenced  on  the  4th,  and 
continued  till  death ;  and  was  the  immediate  cause  of  dissolution.  Its 
occurrence  must  have  resulted  from  the  slightly  inflamed  condition  of 
the  lung,  in  connexion  with  the  increased  work  which  it  had  to  do  in 
fulfilling  the  office  of  both  lungs,  the  other  being  almost  entirely  ulcer"- 
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ted  away.  The  stomach  was  found  filled  with  the  same  liquid  as  the 
left  pleura.  This  had  probably  been  raised  from  the  left  lung,  and  swal- 
lowed. The  gall  bladder  was  shrunk  to  half  its  normal  size,  and  con- 
tained no  bile,  but  about  103  closely  impacted  gall-stones  of  the  size  of 
peas; — a  condition  of  the  system  to  which  must  be  referred  the  bilious 
difficulty  which  had  so  long  existed. 

The  character  and  termination  of  these  two  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia; 
show  conspicuously  the  importance  of  vigorous  and  correct  medical  treat- 
ment; as,  in  this  instance,  the  severer  attack  soon  passed  away,— the  in- 
flammation being  resolved,  while  the  milder  issued  in  ulceration  and  death. 
The  importance,  also,  to  the  physician,  of  an  acquaintance  with  physi- 
cal signs,  finds  here  a  practical  illustration.  Had  the  physician  in  at- 
tendance, at  the  time  of  the  second  attack,  understood  these  signs,  he 
would  not  have  failed,  as  he  did,  to  detect  the  change  which  was  going 
on  in  the  chest,  and  have  neglected,  for  weeks  in  succession,  to  adapt. 
his  remedies  to  the  peculiarity  and  necessities  of  the  case. 


FEVER,— ENGLISH  TYPHUS. 

During  the  past  summer,  while  fevers  were  prevalent  in  this  place,  four  cases 
occurred,  of  a  type  quite  unusual,  if  not  absolutely  before  unknown  in  New  Eng- 
land. Their  symptoms  differed,  in  several  important  respects,  from  the  usual 
characteristics  of  typhoid  fever,  but  had  a  close  analogy  to  what  marks  typhus,  as 
it  appears  in  England.  There  was  no  meteorism  or  tympanitic  condition  of  the 
abdomen.  There  was  an  eruption  on  the  surface,  but  it  was  entirely  different 
from  the  rose-spots  of  typhoid  fever.  At  first,  it  appeared  in  patches,  somewhat 
resembling  those  of  measles,  but  afterwards  extended  itself,  more  or  less,  on  the 
surface.  In  all  these  cases  the  nervous  system  was  deeply  involved,  and  the  fe- 
ver wa3  far  more  malignant  in  character  than  ordinary  typhoid.  Of  the  four 
•cases,  two  resulted  in  death, — one  in  six  days,  and  the  other  after  a  short  illness. 
To  our  lot  it  fell,  (we  are  grateful  for  the  Providence,)  to  treat  the  two  which  ter- 
minated favorably  ;  though  one  of  them  was  marked,  we  believe,  by  more  aggra-?. 
vated  symptoms  than  any  other  of  the  four,  and  though  numerous  friends  confi- 
dently predicted,  that,  under  a  treatment  so  empirical,  the  patient  would  "  die 
of  course."  Here  we  beg  leave  to  say,  that  we  have  somewhere  seen  mention 
made  "  of  science  falsely  so  called  ;"  and  we  would  obscurely  hint,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  interested,  that  "oppositions  "  of  this  nature  in  medicine  may 
need  to  be  avoided  now,  as  really  as  did  those  in  religion  against  which  Timothy 
was  cautioned  some  eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 

But  we  wish  to  call  die  attention  of  our  readers  particularly  to  the  graver  case 
which  came  under  our  own  treatment,  as  mentioned  above.  In  this  instance, 
which  was  in  the  person  of  Edmund  Joyce,  an  amiable  and  highly  esteemed  young 
man  of  17  years  of  age,  the  eruption,  which  was  of  a  bright  scarlet  redness, 
was  at  first  varioloid  in  character,  but  the  patches  began  immediately  to  enlarge 
and  run  together,  till  literally  the  entire  surface  of  the  back,  chest,  and  abdomen 
was  covered.  The  lower  and  the  upper  limbs,  the  neck,  and  the  face  were  never 
entirely,  though  they  were,  in  a  good  measure,  overspread  in  the  progress  of  the 
eruption.  The  nervous  symptoms,  in  this  case,  particularly  respected  the  mind 
— the  patient  maintaining,  the  most  of  the  time  for  several  successive  days, 
a  muttering  delirium,  and  repeating  almost  constantly  the  sound  represented  by 
no-e,  no-e,  no-e.  This  was  sometimes  uttered  in  a  low  murmur,  and  sometimes 
increased  to  a  loud  and  apparently  angry  tone.  An  almost  entire  mental  derange- 
ment, fcr  a  considerable  time,  existed.    During  this  time,  and  before  and  after, 
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while  reason  was  imperfect,  the  tongue  was  so  far  paralized,  that  it  was  generally 
.difficult  to  understand  what  was  attempted  to  be  said.  The  fever  continued 
almost  unabated  for  three  ^veeks,  alter  which  it  gradually  receded;  hat 
it  is  duo  to  ourselves  to  be  said,  that  we  were  not  called  sufficiently  early -to  sub- 
due the  disease  at  once.  It  h  fl  firn  ly  fixed  its  grasp  when  we  fust  saw  the  pa- 
tient;  so  that,  though  for  a  day  or  two,  there  seemed  a  balancing  between  its 
influence  and  that  of  the  remedies,  yet  it  gamed  the  ascendancy,  and  had  its  rvn 
for  the  period  mentioned. 

The  treatment  pursued  in  the  above  instance  was,  in  principle  the  same  as 
that  which  we  are  accustomed  to  pursue  in  cases  .of  ordinary  typhoid  fever, — 
modified,  however,  according  to  the  peculiar  developments  of  the  disease.  Af- 
ter evacuating  the  stomach  and  the  bowels  by  vn  emetic  of  lobelia  irulata  and  an 
anti-febrile  cathartic  of  feptandra  virginica,  we  endeavored  to  correct  that  mor- 
bid condition  of  the  blood,  in  which  we  suppose  idiopathic  fevers  to  commence, 
■and  to  restore  a  natural  ac-tiott  to  the  ;cr>pillarv  vessels  on  the  surface.  For  this 
purpose,  we  exhibited,  usually  once  in  ,two  hours,  a  .powder,  composed  of  about 
,10  grains  of  the  diaphoretic  powder,  mentioned  among  the  miscellaneous  recipes, 
page  85,  10  grains  of  asclepias  tuberoso,  B  grains  of  cypripedium  pubescens,  and 
I  groin  of  lobelia  inilata.  We  occasionally  produced  a  slight  motion  of  the  bow- 
els by  means  of  leptandra  virginica.;  and  directed  .to  be  administered,  usually 
three  times  in  24  hours,  enomata  composed  of  8  grains  of , the  diaphoretic  powder, 
6  grains  of  cypripedium  pubescens.  6  grains  of  ulnius  fulva,  and  1  grain  of  lobelia 
inflata.  Sometimes  a  little  capsicum  annuumwas  added  to  the  powders,  or  a  tea 
of  the  article  was  ordered.  .When  the  fever  was  sufficiently  subdued,  we  exhib- 
ited vegetable  tonics, — such  as  a  powder  composed  of  populus  tremuloides,  hy- 
drastis  canadensis,  &c,  and  other  tonic  bitters,  until  the  powers  of  nature  were 
restored, 
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HEALTH. 

Without 'health  no  man  can  perform,  to  his  own  comfort  or  that  of  others,  the 
-duties  of  life.  Health  is  the  main  spring  of  action — the  wheel  which  puts  all  in 
motion.  It  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  special  boon  of  heaven.  To  some 
extent  this  is  true,  as  one  inherits  from  his  parents  a  much  better  constitution 
than  another.  But  far  more  is  depending  upon  proper. care,  than  on  original  sta- 
mina. One  great  evil  which  people  have  to  struggle  with,  especially  the  young, 
is,  not  knowing  how  to  take  proper  care  of  themselves.  They  do  a  thousand 
things  to  their  injury,  which  they  would  not,  did  they  know  ai-yy  better.  It  is, 
then,  of  the  first  importance,  that  people  should  be  instructed  on  a.  si  bject  of  vast 
moment.  But  here  a  difficulty  arises— How  can  they  arrive  at  this  instruction  ? 
Can  they  all  be  physicians  ?  Is  not  the  health  of  the  community  committed  to 
those  men  who  have  professedly  studied  me  laws  of  life  and  the  healing  art? 

To  these  questions  we  must  answer :  in  the  first  place,  they  cannot  all  be  phy- 
sicians. There  are  other  occupations  and  posts  which  ought,  and  must  be  filled 
by  a  majority  of  the  population.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  that  system  which 
teaches  that  '*  every  man  is  to  be  his  own  physician."  It  is  an  erroneous  opinion: 
and,  wherever  adopted. -the  practise  must  t>e  empirical,  and  frequently  injurious— 
often  doing  more  harm  than  good.  Men_ean  learn  something -by  education  and 
experience.  Those  who  have  leisure  to  study  the  laws  of  health,  and  who  actu- 
ally do  so,  and  who  are  much  in  the  sick  chamber  witnessing  the  development  of 
disease,  can  and  ought  to  know  more  about  these  laws,  and  the  remedy  for  d is- 
ease,  than  those  who  are  employed  in  different  professions.  Physicians  should 
be  educated  men  —  v~r.  wdic  'rev  ivUuainted  with  general  science  and  wiffi  rem 
r»l  ami  mental  philosophy; 


As  to  the  next  question,— -the  health  of  the  community  is,  in  certain  respects, 
•committed  to  physicians.  But  this  is  the  ease  no  fin  tlier  than  their  advice  or  coun- 
sel may  be  instrumental  in  protecting  the  mass  of  people  from  contagions  disea- 
ses. The  health  of  every  man  is  placed,  to  a  far  greater  extent,  within  his  own 
ipower,  than  it  eon  be  committed  to  any  other  man,  or  class  of  men.  This 'being 
the  case,  there  can  be  no  other  road  to  safety  or  protection  from  disease,  to  :the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  but  to  have  them  so  far  instructed  as  to  be  able  to  take 
care  ©ftfeemselves.  Knowledge,  to  such  an  extent, 'Can  be  diffused  among  them. 
They  can  be  made  acquainted  with  the  general  laws  of  physiology  and  prophy- 
lactics, and  with  what  is  calculated  to  promote  or  preserve  health.  But  this  will 
not  make  them  physicians,  though  it  may  enable  .them  to  .be  seldom  under  the 
necessity  of  calling  upon  physicians. 

Health  was  personified  in  the  mythology  of  the  ancients,  fey  the  goddess  Hy- 
geia. They  pointed  out  for  .her  abode  places  most  ■  .remarkable  for  sylvan  beau- 
ty. The  mountain  side,  die  shady  grove,  the  undulating  hill  .and  dale,  with  the 
meandering  stream  ;  and  ail,  gently  fanned  h.y  the  western  zephyr,  or  the  south- 
ern breorc.  No  bloody  sacrifices  smoked  upon  her  altar— .-no  oriental  fragrance 
perfumed  her  atmosphere  :  the  flowers  cf  nature  strewed  her  path — the  music  of 
the  shepherd's  pipe  an  1  the  rustic  maidens  celebrated  her  .festivals.  She,  indeed^ 
had  temples  reared  to  her  in  the  cities,  but  her  favored  .resort  was  in  the  gymna- 
siumand  .palestra.  sHere  she  -trained  her  youth  to.  endure  fatigue;  and  to  ac- 
quire that  strength  of  body  and  contempt  of  danger,  ^;kich  made  her  the  terror  .of 
ail  her  opposers.  Hygeia  has  always  -been  favorable  to  liberty,  and  a  friend  to 
democracy.  She  has  ever  loved  purity  of  morals  and  orderly  habits.  Those  pe- 
riods of  greatest  misrule  and  vice  have  been  when  tire  most  destructive  pestilen- 
ces scourged  the  earth.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  midnight  of  ignorance 
and  barbarism  in  Europe,  the  most  universal  plagues  prevailed.  Tiie  rules  of 
Hygeia  guide  to  the  formation  of  the  best. code  of  laws.  Let  this  .never  be  for- 
:  gotten. 


Tcrthe  Public, 

•jnpiHIS certifies,  that  C.  W.  B.  KIDDER,  M.  D.:  of  Providence,  R.  I.,.has  giv^ 
_IL  en  a  Course  of  Anatomical  and  Surgical  Lectures  before  the  Uxbridge  Botan- 
ic Medical  Society,  during  the'Iast  three  months ;  and  we  are  happy  to  announce 
to  our  friends  and  the  public,  our  unanimous  and  perfect  satisfaction  in  his  exten- 
sive and  accurate  knowledge  of  these  sciences, — in  his  interesting,  familiar,  and  im- 
pressive manner  of  elucidation,  together  with  his  untiring  zeal  and  perseverance 
to  secure  all  the  ends  of  the  Lectures. 

We  most  cordially  express  our  opinions,  thai  those  who  may  employ  Dr.  Kidder 
to  perform  any  surgical  operation,  will  be  satisfied,  that  he  is  second  to  none,  in 
the  vicinity,,  as  to  his  competency  and  ease,  to  assist  those  who  demand  his  servi- 
ces in  this  part  of  Medical  Sc:encc. 

We  do,  therefore,  cheerfully  recommend  him  as  an  able  and  good  lecturer,  one 

in  whose  services  similar  classes  cannot  but  be  pleased. 

;•      .  qV!"iai-  ALEXANDER  SCAMMELL,  )  r. 

Uootisockct%  January  ol,l>iAo .         POYVL  CUMM1NGS  *>  Committee. 

Notice, 

PgnllERE  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Uxbridge  Botan'c  Medical  Society,  at  the 
j|_  he-use  ol  Dr.  A.  Perry,  in  Uxbridge,  on  Tuesday  the  28th  of  January,  inst.  at 
10  o  el  ck,  A.  M. ;  and,  'ui  the  evening,  Dr.  Kidder  will  commence  another  Course 
of  Lectures.  Those  wishing  to  attend  the  Course  are  requested  to  be  ure?ent  on 
the£7uh.  A.  SCAMMELL,  President. 

Decanter  24,  1845. 
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Notice, 

€.  NEWTON,  M.  ©.,  PHYSICIAN  and  SUBCtEM, 
No.  1,  Walnut  Street,  Worcester,  Mass., 

MECEIVES  and  treats,  at  his  own  residence,  patients  afflicted  with  chronic 
.disease  in  any  form  allowing  hope  of  amendment.  Terms  always  made  rea- 
sonable. He  also  keeps  at  his  Office,  in  Walnut  Street,  a  general  assortment  of 
Botanic  and  Eclectic  Medicines,  for  the  supply  of  patients  and  medical  practitioners. 


The  ?«ew-I2iagi&uid  Medical  Eclectic  and  Criiide  to  Health 

fS  published  on  the  1st  and  16th  of  every  month,  at  Worcester,  Ms.  Each  Num- 
ber contains  16  pages,  octavo.  Terms  $1,00  per  year,  invariably  in  advance. 
All  remittances  and  communications  pertaining  to  the  Eclectic,  should  be  directed, 
post-paid,  to  the  Editor  and  Proprietor.  Any  person  forwarding  us,  post-paid,  the 
names  of  four  subscribers,  and  remitting  us  $4,00,  shall  receive  a  fifth  copy  gratis. 
(CFNote.  We  sent  the  first  Number  of  the  Eclectic  to  several  friends,  thereby 
soliciting  their  subscriptions.  Some  have  promptly  returned  us  (the  letter  post 
paid)  the  price  of  the  volume  for  1846.  Others  have  also  sent  us  (we  are  grateful 
to  both  classes)  additional  subscriptions.  A  few  have  returned  the  copies  which 
they  received.  From  some  we  have  not  yet  heard.  Should  we  conclude  to  for- 
ward, in  any  instances,  to  the  last  class,  the  second  Number,  they  will  be  expected 
to  return  both,  or  send  us,  post-paid,  the  price  of  their  subscriptions,  without  delay  * 
The  enterprise  on  which  we  have  embarked,  we  expect  to  be,  at  best,  one  of  con- 
siderable sacrifice  to  ourselves.  Our  object  is  the  advancement  of  medical  truth 
and  the  benefit  of  our  race  ;  and  we  look  with  confidence  to  those  by  whom  our 
object  is  approved,  for  the  aid  and  co-operation  necessary  to  our  success.  We  on- 
ly say  to  such,  Our  price  is  reasonable ;  and  if  you  have  not  already  some  other 
publication  of  the  kind,  just  favor  us  with  at  least,  one  dollar  for  the  present  year,  on 
trial.  The  sum  is  small,  but  to  us  it  will  be  a  substantial  favor.  Many  littles,  as 
we  have  heard  the  homely  remark,  make  a  good  deal.  In  our  own  case,  we  wish 
them  to  make  a  competency, — as  they  certainly  will,  if  our  friends  who  have  the 
means,  contribute  their  shares  in  aid  of  the  object. 


*  Such  as  feel  constrained  to  return  their  Numbers,  we   request  to  place    their 
names  on  the  wrappers,  that  we  may  know  by  whom  they  are  returned. 
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THE    PATHOLOGY  OF   INFLAMMATION. 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  many  sheets,  in  sketching,  from  medical  and 
surgical  writers,  various  and  conflicting  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
inflammation.  Not  to  go  back  beyond  the  time  of  Boerhaave,  we  obtain 
from  him,  in  the  first  place,  the  doctrine,  that  inflammation  is  caused  by 
viscidity  of  the  blood,  and  an  error  loci  of  its  particles,  together  with  a 
morbidly  acrimonious  state  of  the  fluids.  Next,  come  the  improvements 
on  Boerhaave's  opinion,  made  by  Stahl  and  Hoffman ;  by  whom  we  are 
taught,  when  investigating  the  pathology  of  this  disease,  to  bring  into 
the  account  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system.  In  more  recent  times, 
Cullen  has  maintained  the  theory,  that  in  inflammation  there  is  an  ob- 
struction of  the  blood,  produced  by  "  spasm  of  the  extreme  arteries, 
supporting  an  increased  action  in  the  course  of  them."  Hunter  supposes 
inflammation  to  be  only  "  a  distracted  state  of  parts,  which  requires 
another  mode  of  action  to  restore  them  to  a  state  of  health ;"  and  he, 
consequently,  regards  inflammation  as  a  healthy,  and  not  as  a  morbid 
action.  Of  late  years,  considerable  controversy  has  been  excited  by  two 
conflicting  opinions  on  this  subject.  The  one  of  these  opinions  makes 
inflammation  depend  en  "  increased  action  of  the  capillaries  of  the  part;" 
the  other,  on  "  weakened  action  of  the  same  vessels,  and  increased  ac- 
tion of  the  trunks."  In  support  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  opinions, 
Dr.  Thomson,  Sir  Everard  Home,  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  and  others  have 
adduced  their  own  experiments  on  living  animals ;  but  these  experiments, 
convincing  as  they  were  to  their  authors,  do  not  at  present  satisfy  any 
one  in  regard  to  the  entire  correctness  of  either  theory.  Dr.  Hayward 
of  Boston,  in  his  Lectures  before  the  medical  students  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, is  in  the  habit  of  defining  inflammation  to  be,  "  a  diseased  action 
of  the  capillary  vessels,  attended  by  redness,  swelling,  pnin,  and  heat." 
We  are  not  able  to  discover  much  philosophy  in  this  definition.  That 
inflammation,  where  it  exists,  is  connected  with  some  peculiar  condition 
of  the  capillaries,  is  not,  we  suppose,  ever  called  in  question.  If,  then, 
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we  can  learn  any  thing  from  the  Professor's  definition,  it  is  little  more 
than  this,  that  in  inflammation  there  is  a  diseased, and  not  a  normal  action 
of  the  capillaries  ; — in  other  words,  that  inflammation  is  a  pathological, 
and  not  a  physiological  state  of  the  capillary  vessels.  And  yet  instruction 
from  the  same  source  inculcates,  that,  in  the  healing  of  wounds,  the  first 
process  set  up  is  inflammation  ;  and  that,  without  this,  neither  the  adhe- 
sive process  nor  healthy  granulations  can  take  place.  From  such  prem- 
ises, it  seems  to  us  a  logical  deduction,  that,  wherever  there  is  a  solution 
of  continuity  in  the  animal  tissues,  a  diseased  action  must  be  established 
in  the  parts,  as  the  first  step  towards  a  cure.  The  correctness  of  senti- 
ments, coming  from  authority  so  high,  it  may  not  be  modesty  in  us  to 
question.  We  however,  feel  inclined,  though  exposing  ourselves  to  the 
imputation  of  temerity,  to  say  on  this  subject,  as  Elihu  once  did  to  Job 
on  another,  we  also  will  show  our  opinion. 

We  would  then  dehne  inflammation  to  be  a  state  in  which  the  capilla- 
ries are  morbidly  relaxed  and  over-distended  ;  and,  by  the  stagnation,  the 
coagulation,  and  the  effusion  of  portions  of  their  contents,  are  interrupt- 
ed in  the  functions  of  secretion  and  nutrition.  We  here  describe  the 
disease  pathologically,  by  the  proximate  cause  of  the  symptoms,  and  not 
by  the  symptoms  themselves.  Were  we  to  give  the  symptomatology  as 
the  definition,  we  should  say,  that  inflammation  generally  consists  in 
swelling,  redness,  pain,  and  heat; — swelling,  however,  being  the  most 
prominent,  and  perhaps  the  only  essential  characteristic. 

The  causes  of  inflammation  may  be  divided  into  predisposing  and  ex- 
citing. Whatever  in  any  way  predisposes  the  system  to  take  on  inflam- 
matory action,  is  a  predisposing  cause.  The  influences  which  do  this 
are  various ;  but  their  specification  here  is  not  necessary  to  our  purpose. 
The  exciting  causes  are  such  as  contusion,  friction,  heat,  cold,  venous 
compression,  and  the  absorption  of  morbific  matter  into  the  blood.  It  is 
by  the  capillaries,  that,  in  the  physiological  condition,  the  blood  is  trans- 
mitted from  the  arteries  to  the  veins,  and  changed  from  the  arterial  to 
the  venous  character.  Here,  too,  the  offices  of  secretion  and  nutrition 
are  performed.  In  these  several  offices  it  is  clear,  that  the  capillaries  are 
active  ;  for,  thouo-h  the  existence  of  the  red  contractile  fibrous  element 
in  the  arterial  system  has  not  hitherto  been  demonstrated  ;  yet,  if  several 
experiments  referred  to  by  Dr.  Carpenter  may  be  relied  on,  it  is  certain, 
that  the  arteries  have,  to  some  extent,  a  contractile  power  or  tonicity  ; — 
that  is,  an  active  self-contracting  power,  altogether  distinct  from  mere 
passive  elasticity.  And,  if  this  is  true  of  the  arterial  system  generally, 
it  is  unquestionably  true  of  the  capillaries  ;  and,  in  all  cases,  it  must  take 
place  under  the  influence  of  innervation. 

According  to  this  view,  contusion  becomes  a  cause  of  inflammation, 
by  impairing  the  capillary  vessels  in  the  structural  change  produced,  and 
by  interference  with  nervous  action. 

"  The  effect  of  excessive  friction  is  much  the  same.  The  capillary  ves- 
sels may  be  destroyed,  and  the  nervous  fibres  impaired;  or  the  mere  ex- 
haustion of  the  nervous  energy  may,  for  the  time,  prevent  the  action  of 
the  capillaries,  and  allow  them  to  be  morbidly  distended.  Whenever  the 
blood,  forced  from  the  arteries  into  the  capillaries,  is  not,  with  due  ra- 
liditv,  transmitted  to  the  veins,  there  will  of  necessity  be    an  accumula- 
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tion  and  stagnation.     There  may,  also,  be  effusion ;   and,  in  the  case  of 
impaired  vessels  especially,  extravasation. 

Excessive  heat  applied  to  a  part  produces  inflammation  there,  much 
after  the  manner  of  contusion  and  friction,  by  impairing  the  capillaries, 
and  overcoming  the  nervous  energy.  Local  inflammation  in  a  remote 
part,  however,  may  be  produced  by  such  an  application  of  heat,  as  affects 
the  constitution  generally,  and  creates  arterial  excitement.  The  balance, 
between  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  capillaries  and  that  from  them,  is  de- 
stroyed, and  over-distension,  and  injury  follow. 

The  effect  of  an  excessive  local  application  of  cold  is  to  impair  the 
energies  of  the  capillaries;  and,  as  in  other  instances,  to  allow  inflamma- 
tion to  supervene.  Cold,  so  applied  as  to  act  constitutionally,  may 
inflame  a  remote  part,  by  destroying  tlie  balance  of  the  circulation,  as  in 
the  case  of  heat. 

By  the  compression  of  a  vein,  the  course  of  the  blood  is  obstructed  ; 
and,  by  the  congestion  which  results  and  extends  back  to  the  capillaries, 
they  are  over-distended,  and   inflammation  is  set  up. 

The  absorption  of  morbific  matter  into  the  blood  depraves  the  circula- 
tion, and  creates  an  abnormal,  instead  of  a  healthy  stimulus  to  the  ner- 
vous system  ;  and  inflammation  succeeds  as  the  consequence. 

The  various  phenomena,  of  inflammation  may  be  satisfactorily  account- 
ed for. — The  swelling  evidently  ai  in  the  congestion  of  the  vessels, 
and  from  the  effusion  into  the  cellular  tissue.  The  substance  effused  may 
be  mere  serum,  and  then  we  have  oedema.  Sometimes  the  effusion  is 
lymph  or  fibrin  ;  which,  after  coagulation,  maj  act  as  foreign  matter,  cr 
becoming  organized,  may  produce  an  adhesion  of  adjacent  parts,  by  a 
distinct  process  hereafter  to  be  explained.  Not  unfrequently  there  is  an 
extravasation  of  blood;  and,  if  resolution  is  not  effected  by  means  of  the 
absorbents,  the  issue  generally  is  the  formation  of  pus  or  suppuration. 
Sloughing  and  gangrene,  however,  may   follow  without  suppuration. 

The  redness  which  ordinarily  attends  inflammation,  is  clearlv  owing  to 
an  increased  amount  of  blood  in  the  congested  vessels  of  the  part,  and 
extravasated  from  them.  The  different  shades  of  redness  result  from 
the  differences  of  proportion  between  the  arterial  blood  and  the  venous, 
in  the  capillaries.  In  scarlatina,  for  instance,  we  have  a  scarlet  color, 
because  arterial  blood  passes  through  the  capillaries,  as  far  as  to  the  veins. 
After  exposure  to  violent  cold,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  purplish  ap- 
pearance, the  result  of  stagnation,  and  of  the  capillaries  being  filled  with 
venous  blood. 

The  pain  in  inflammation  is  the  consequence  of  a  morbid  impression 
made  on  the  nerves  of  the  part  inflamed  ;   and  differs,  in  different  parts  of 
the  system,  according  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  innervation. 

The  increase  of  heat  has  been  thought  to  present  a  problem  of  diffi- 
cult solution.  More  recent  experiments,  however,  fully  justify  the  opinion, 
that  it  arises,  in  part,  from  the  increased  amount  of  blood  in  the  capilla- 
ry vessels,  accompanied  sometimes  by  arterial  excitement ;  but  that  it 
more  especially  arises  from  the  abnormal  action  into  which  the  blood  is 
thrown,  in  consequence  of  obstruction  in  its  course.  Howrever  we  may 
choose  to  account  for  the  facts, — whether  by  reference  to  the  mechanical 
principle  of  friction,  or  to  the  vital  principle  of  innervation, — all  will  ad- 
mit it  to  be  a  law  of  the  animal  economy,  that,  by  every  important  action 
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of  the  system,  a  degree  of  heat  is  evolved ;  and  the  heat  in  inflammation 
appears  to  afford  a  particular  exemplification  of  this  law.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  actual  heat  in  the  part  inflamed  is  but 
seldom  higher  than  the  heat  of  the  heart.  In  health,  the  heat  in  remote 
parts  is  considerably  less  than  at  the  vital  centre  ;  and,  in  general,  the 
more  remote  is  the  point  of  inflammation,  the  less  is  the  degree  of  heat 
which  it  exhibits.  When,  however,  there  is  arterial  excitement  connect- 
ed with  inflammation,  the  opportunity  for  the  blood  to  expend  the  heat 
which  it  contained  at  the  heart  is  diminished.  It  may,  therefore,  arrive 
at  the  point  of  inflammation  somewhat  less  than  usual  reduced  in  tem- 
perature ;  but,  that  the  abnormal  action  to  which  we  have  referred  is 
another  and  the  principal  cause  of  the  evolution  of  heat,  is  evident, 
among  other  considerations,  from  the  fact,  that  occasionally  the  blood  in 
the  part  inflamed  is  of  a  higher  temperature,  than  at  the  heart  itself. 

If,  now,  this  brief  description  of  the  causes  and  phenomena  of  in- 
flammation is  correct,  it  follows,  that  it  is  exclusively  a  pathological  or 
morbid  condition, — it  is  not  physiological  nor  recuperative.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  state  or  degree  of  inflammation,  in  which  a  recuperative  pro- 
cess is  going  forward.  This  has  led  surgeons  to  speak  of  wounds'  uni- 
ting by  adhesive  inflammation,  and  of  granulations'  being  formed  under 
the  influence  of  a  healthy  inflammation ;  but  the  recuperative  process 
here  is  altogether  distinct  from  and  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  inflammation. 
It  is  the  effort  of  nature  to  restore  a  healthy  condition,  after  a  lesion,  from 
any  cause,  has  been  produced.  That  cause  may  have  been  mechanical, 
and  inflammation  may  have  succeeded  it;  or  the  lesion  may  have  com- 
menced with  inflammation  ;  and,  in  either  case,  the  morbid  influence 
may  continue,  in  a  degree,  while  the  recuperative  effort  of  nature  is  being 
put  forth  ;  but  this  influence,  as  far  as  it  exists,  is  always  and  only  to 
prevent  or  retard  restoration.  So  far  as  the  work  goes  on,  it  is  done  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  inflammatory  process ;  and  it  is  increased  in 
progress  in  proportion  as  this  process  is  diminished  or  suspended. 

It  is  by  this  recuperative  effort  of  nature,  and  not  by  inflammation, 
that  the  parts  of  a  wound  being  brought  together  unite, — under  favora- 
ble circumstances,  by  what  is  called  adhesion,  or  union  by  the  first  inten- 
tion ;  and,  under  other  circumstances,  by  the  formation  and  appropriation 
of  interstitial  matter.  Dr.  Carpenter  considers  this  reparative  process  to 
take  place  in  three  different  modes.  The  first  is  "  the  adhesion  of  the 
sides  of  a  wound  by  a  medium  of  coagulable  lymph,  or  of  a  clot  of 
blood."  The  second  is  "  reparation  without  any  medium  of  lymph  or 
granulations, — the  cavity  of  the  wound  being  filled  by  a  natural  process 
of  growth  from  its  walls."  The  third  is  "  reparation  by  means  of  anew, 
vascular,  and  organized  substance,  termed  granulations." 

"  The  first  of  these  modes  "  "  is  ordinarily  termed  union  by  the  first 
intention."  In  this  case,  liquor  sanguinis  is  effused  on  the  edges  of  the 
wound  which  are  in  juxta-position.  The  fluid  then  undergoes  a  coagu- 
lation; and  the  serum,  being  set  free,  is  absorbed,  while  the  fibrinous 
coagulum  assumes  a  good  deal  of  density.  This  coagulum  is  found  to 
be  replete  with  exudation-corpuscles.  These  soon  put  on  the  appear- 
ance of  regular  cells,  disposed  in  layers,  and  made  adherent.  Shortly,  a 
fibrinous  character  is  assumed,  owing  to  the  adhesion  of  cells  in  lines, 
and  the  prolongation  of  their  rounded  forms.     Afterwards,   "  a  vascular 
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rete  "  "  makes  its  appearance,  and  forms  connections  with  the  vessels  of 
the  subjacent  surface."  "  Cytoblasts  are  produced,"  and  "  pass  over  in- 
to the  nearest  capillary  veins,  being  pushed  on  by  the  blood  which  is 
brought  from  the  nearest  arteries."  "In  this  manner,  the  circulation  is 
established,"  and  the  process  of  healing  is  soon  completed. 

In  the  second  mode,  called  by  Dr.  Macartney  the  modelling  process, 
"  the  surfaces  of  the  wound  do  not"  immediately  "unite  by  vascular 
connection,"  "  nor  is  the  space  between  them  filled  up  with  coagulable 
lymph  ;  but  they  are  smooth  and  red,  moistened  with  a  fluid,  and  present- 
ing the  appearance  of  cne  of  the  natural  mucous  membranes."  In  this 
case,  there  is  a  natural  growth  of  the  parts  from  the  walls  of  the  wound, 
till  finally  these  parts  become  united.  This  mode  of  union,  it  is  said> 
may  by  care  be  effected,  where  otherwise  the  process  would  be  accompa- 
nied by  granulations  and  suppuration.  The  means  to  be  employed  are 
the  exclusion  of  air,  and  of  other  causes  of  inflammation. 

The  third  mode  of  reparation,  that  by  granulations,  is  employed  by 
nature,  "  under  the  unfavorable  circumstances  of  irritation,  or  a  contin- 
uance of  inflammation  ;  proving,"  says  Dr.  Carpenter,  "  that  parts  pre- 
viously in  a  healthy  state,  are  disposed  to  heal,  in  despite  of  many  im- 
pediments thrown  in  their  way.  The  granulation-structure  is  a  special 
one  formed  for  a  temporary  purpose.  It  is  endowed  with  higher  vascu- 
larity, and  a  more  rapid  power  of  growth,  than  is  possessed  by  any  mod- 
ification of  ordinary  tissue ;  but  it  is  very  easily  destroyed  by  injury,  or 
by  a  higher  degree  of  inflammation.  The  existence  of  granulations  has 
been  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  fill  up  deficiencies.  This,  however,  is 
not  altogether  true ;  as  we  occasionally  find  very  considerable  vacancies 
filled  with  lymph,  which  gradually  becomes  organized,  without  being  con- 
verted into  granulations;  and  the  void  may  be  also  supplied  by  the  pro- 
cess of  natural  growth."  "  Moreover,  it  is  only  in  the  beginning,  that 
granulations  take  the  place  of  the  natural  structure  ;  for  the  approxima- 
tion of  the  edges  of  a  wound  filled  with  them,  requires  that  they  should 
be  removed  by  interstitial  absorption  ;  so  that  wounds  healed  by  this 
process  do  not  exhibit  any  remains  of  the  new  medium.  This  approxi- 
mation somewhat  resembles  that  which  occurs  in  open  wounds  that  have 
never  inflamed,  being  the  result  of  the  natural  processes  of  growth ;  and 
it  does  not  take  place,  until  the  inflammation  has,  in  a  great  degree,  sub- 
sided. But  it  differs  from  the  modelling  process  in  this, — that,  as  the 
wound  is  occupied  by  granulations,  its  closure  takes  place  prematurely, 
as  it  were ;  so  that,  where  the  granulations  are  subsequently  absorbed 
altogether,  a  contracted  cicatrix  is  the  result."  The  formation  of  this 
granulation-structure  necessarily  gives  rise  to  the  elaboration  of  pus  ;  and 
the  elaboration  of  pus  involves  the  loss  of  nutritious  material,  and  pro- 
duces constitutional  disturbance.  The  commencement  of  action  in  the 
formation  of  granulations  is  the  same,  as  the  action  in  the  first  stage  of 
union  by  the  first  intention.  "  Liquor  sanguinis  is  thrown  out,  in  which 
exudation-corpuscles  present  themselves  in  large  numbers."  These  are 
transformed  into  an  imperfect  epithelium.  New  layers  are  developed, 
i(  and  the  most  superficial  of  the  exudation-corpuscles  which  are  exposed 
to  the  contact  of  air  "  degenerate  into  pus  globules  :  "  whilst  those  in 
close  contact  with  the  subjacent  surface  become  a  part  of  the  living  or- 
ganism, and  tak'e  a  share  in  *he  processes  of  exudation  and  reparation. 
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A  new  layer  of  exudation-globules  is  next  deposited  over  this ;  and  of 
this  the  outer  portion  degenerates  as  before  into  pus  globules,  whilst  the 
inner  part  becomes  organized  into  a  kind  of  fibro-cellular  tissue,  forming 
granulations.  These  granulations  are  themselves  vascular ;  and,  as  re- 
cently shown  by  Mr.  Listen,  the  vessels  of  the  subjacent  tissue  are  much 
enlarged,  and  assume  a  varicose  character."  A  copious  supply  of  fibrin 
is  effused,  and  organization  is  at  length  effected. 

With  this  view  of  the  reparative  process,  Dr.  Carpenter  concludes, 
that  "  the  only  case  in  which  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  can  be 
regarded  as  salutary  is  that  in  which  there  is  a  deficiency  of  fibrin  in  the 
blood,  causing  a  deficient  organizability  of  the  lymph ;"  and  he  clearly 
refutes  the  prevailing  opinion  that  ordinarily  inflammation  is  necessary  to 
the  process  of  healing.  As,  however,  observation  has  shown,  that  in  in- 
flammation, accompanied  with  constitutional  disturbance  and  febrile  ex- 
citement, the  proportion  of  fibrin  is  increased;  and,  as,  in  that  depressed 
state  of  the  system  in  which  this  ingredient  is  deficient,  a  wound  refuses 
to  heal,  and  exhibits  in  consequence  pale,  flabby  edges ;  he  thinks  it 
right  to  conclude,  that  in  this  case,  though  in  this  only,  a  degree  of  in- 
flammation is  necessary  to  restore  the  proper  proportion  of  fibrin,  and 
accomplish  the  process  of  healing.  In  our  own  view,  however,  the  Doc- 
tor's supposed  exception  to  the  general  truth,  that  inflammation  is  not  a 
recuperative  effort  of  nature,  has  no  real  existence.  The  proportion  of 
fibrin  in  the  blood,  commonly  increased  during  inflammation,  is  not  in- 
creased directly  by  the  inflammation.  The  increase  is  the  result  of  a 
special  effort  of  the  vital  energies  to  remove  the  existing  lesion.  It  is  a 
general  law  in  the  animal  economy,  that,  when  the  rights  of  Nature  are 
invaded,  she  rallies  her  forces,  and  comes  with  them  to  the  work  of  re- 
sistance and  preservation; — in  other  words,  whenever  any  portion  of  the 
constitution  suffers,  the  vires  viicc  put  forth  increased  exertion  for  relief, 
unless,  indeed,  they  themselves  are  beforehand  subdued,  or  inadequate  to 
the  task.  When,  by  any  means,  poisons  are  introduced  into  the  system, 
its  energies  are  at  once  aroused  to  repel  and  banish  the  morbid  influence. 
In  accordance  with  this  priuciple,  whenever  an  increased  proportion  of 
fibrin  in  the  blood  is  necessary  to  the  restoration  of  a  wound,  nature  puts 
forth,  if  possible,  a  special  effort  to  supply  the  desirable  increase.  In 
this  effort,  there  is  excitement  of  the  system,  but  not  inflammation  ; — 
neither  the  pathology,  nor  the  phenomena  of  inflammation.  We  have  not 
the  pathology ;  for  the  capillaries  are  not  morbidly  relaxed  and  over -dis- 
tended ;  nor  are  the  functions  of  secretion  and  nutrition  interrupted  by 
stagnation,  coagulation,  and  effusion.  These  functions,  on  the  contrary, 
are  now  in  successful  action.  As  to  the  phenomena,  we  have  not,  in  the 
case  supposed,  the  swelling,  redness,  pain,  and  heat,  which  characterize 
inflammation. 

It  is  proper  here  to  remark,  that,  in  all  cases  of  febrile  excitement, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  an  increased  amount  of  fibrin. 
This  tendency  is  counteracted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  all  typhoid  or  irri- 
tative diseases,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbance  given  to  the  influence 
of  innervation  ;  but  the  excited  action  itself  is  a  recuperative  measure  of 
that  unknown  vital  power, — the  vis~mcdicatrix  natures, — designedly  an  in- 
crease of  the  nutritious  element  of  the  blood,  to  repair,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  injury  which  the  system  has  received, 
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In  view  of  these  remarks,  it  will  be  obvious,  that  the  adhesion  of  se- 
rous membranes  on  which  coagulable  lymph  has  been  effused,  is  essen- 
tially an  instance  of  the  reparative  process  now  described.  In  such  a 
case,  preceding  inflammation  has  produced  a  lesion ;  and  this  process  is 
the  remedy.  It  is  true,  that,  by  the  adhesion,  parts  are  sometimes  united, 
which  are  naturally  separate;  but  this  no  more  invalidates  the  above  the- 
ory, than  the  accidental  union  of  two  adjacent  fingers  which  had  been 
excoriated  by  a  burn  or  some  epispastic  application,  proves  the  healing 
process,  in  that  case,  to  be  morbid.  The  mechanical  and  chemical  cause, 
or  the  inflammatory  action  has  wrought  the  injury.  The  reparative  pro- 
cess produces  health ; — the  undesirable  circumstance,  in  the  manner  of 
healing,  is  merely  accidental.  Often,  however,  the  adhesion  of  internal 
membranes  is  a  wise  provision  of  nature,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
morbific  matter  to  some  outlet  of  the  system,  and  thereby  preventing  se- 
rious and  fatal  consequences. 

We  have  done.  Whatever  objections  to  the  foregoing  view  of  inflam- 
mation may  be  started,  may  all,  we  believe,  be  readily  obviated.  We  only 
add,  as  a  practical  corollary  from  the  whole  of  what  has  been  said,  that, 
since  inflammation  is  purely  a  morbid  condition  of  things,  the  object  of 
both  the  physician  and  the  surgeon  should  be, — beforehand,  its  entire 
prevention  ;  and,  after  it  has  taken  place,  its  entire  and  speedy   removal. 


For  the  New  England  Medical  Eclectic. 

CASE  OF  A   WOUNDED  HAND. 

Sometime  during  the  year  1842,  a  lady,  in  this  town,  while  dropping 
the  window  sash,  accidentally  passed  her  hand  through  a  pane,  cutting 
the  back  of  it  badly  ;  (or,  perhaps  I  should  have  said,  severely  lacerating 
the  tendinous  expansion  of  the  extensor  communis  digitorum.)  The  in- 
flammation which  succeeded  led  her  to  suppose,  that  there  was  glass  in 
the  wound.  The  doctor  applied  to  found,  after  cutting  sometime,  a  small 
piece,-  which  was  extracted.  Afterwards,  another  physician  removed  a 
second  piece.  The  hand  continued  to  grow  worse,  the  swelling  and  in- 
flammation extended  to  the  trunk,  and  the  suffering  became  very  great. 
Several  doctors  of  celebrity  were  called,  but  no  permanent  relief  was 
obtained.  During  the  past  winter  I  saw  her.  The  fore-arm  was  swollen 
very  large, — was  cold,  and  entirely  destitute  of  sensation.  Her  whole 
system  seemed  disordered;  her  food  was  ejected  almost  as  soon  as  swal- 
lowed ;  the  bowels  were  very  irregular  ;  she  was  subject  to  frequent  faint- 
ing turns,  and  frightful  spasms ;  and  she  had  also  a  large,  prominent 
swelling  in  the  gastric  region.  After  applying  one  remedy  after  another, 
she  became  discouraged,  and  ceased  to  do  anything ;  and,  strange  to  re- 
late, the  inflammation  subsided,  and  she  regained  the  use  of  her  arm. 
Sometime  in  May,  I  think,  the  swelling  before  mentioned,  (which,  by  the 
way,  was  pronounced  by  several  old-school  physicians,  a  tumor  on  the 
spleen,)  became  very  painful,  attended  with  hysteria,  the  result  of  debili- 
ty, or  morbid  irritability.     The  stomach  appeared  displaced  or  filled   by 
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the  tumor,  and  rejected  all  aliment.  Deglutition  was  difficult ;  and,  in 
fact,  after  a  few  days,  not  a  drop  of  any  thing  descended  below  the  cesoph- 
ao-us.  I  applied  stimulating  liniments  and  fomentations  of  bitter  herbs 
to  the  tumor,  until  the  fifth  day ;  when  suppuration  ensued,  and  more 
than  a  pint  of  bloody  pus  was  ejected  from  the  stomach.  An  emetic, 
which  I  administered  a  few  days  afterwards,  removed  all  appearance  of 
the  tumor.  Several  weeks  from  this  time,  her  hand  began  to  swell  as 
before  ;  and,  to  divert  her  mind  from  the  pain,  I  proposed  to  her  to  be 
mesmerized,  to  which  she  readily  assented.  Very  soon  after  entering  this 
mysterious  state,  I  asked  what  ailed  the  hand.  She  promptly  answered, 
"  There  is  glass  in  it ;"  and,  pointing  to  the  spot,  described  the  form  of 
it,  and  bade  me  extract  it.  After  many  ineffectual  attempts,  in  about  a 
fortnight  from  that  time,  I  extracted  a  piece,  corresponding  to  the  one 
she  had  described,  about  3-Sths  of  an  inch  in  length  and  1-4  wide.  I 
then  endeavored  to  reduce  the  inflammation  by  the  usual  methods,  but  not 
succeeding,  I  adopted  the  hydropathic  treatment,  which  fulfilled  this  in- 
tention to  a  charm  ;  and  this  useful  member  was  restored  to  its  proper 
office.     She  now  enjoys  better   health  than  she  has  done  for  many  years. 

John  S.  Andrews. 
Sterling,  Jan.  21,  1846. 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

Our  readers  have  already  understood,  that  we  have  hitherto  been  doing 
a  little  at  the  business  of  giving  medical  instruction.  We  are  now  hap- 
py to  announce,  that  such  decisive  steps  have  been  taken  on  the  part  of 
friends,  as  will  secure  forthwith  the  advantages  of  an  established  Medical 
School.  The  Uxbridge  Medical  Society,  (whose  last  regular  meeting 
occurred  on  the  27th  ult.  in  accordance  with  the  notice  given  in  our  last 
paper,)  having  arranged  with  C,  W.  B.  Kidder,  M.  D.,  to  receive  from 
him  a  second  Course  of  Anatomical,  Surgical,  and  Physiological  Lec- 
tures, have  unanimously  and  cordially  voted  to  request  him  to  deliver  that 
Course  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  to  commence  on  Wednesday  the  4th  of 
March  next,  and  continue  13  weeks.  They  have  also  requested  us  to 
unite  with  him  in  giving,  at  the  same  time,  a  Course  on  Pathology,  and 
Materia  Medica,  together  with  Theory  and  Practice  ;  and,  to  this  arrange- 
ment, we  have  expressed  our  assent. 

It  was  also  thought  proper,  by  the  members  of  the  above-named  Socie- 
ty, and  by  other  individuals  who  were  present  at  the  meeting,  in  order  the 
more  fully  to  meet  the  well-known  wants  and  wishes  of  the  community, 
to  recommend,  to  Drs.  Kidder  and  Newton,  the  adoption  of  other  meas- 
ures, still  further  to  accommodate  those  who  are  seeking  to  obtain  a  com- 
petent medical  education.  For  that  purpose,  those  who  were  present  re- 
solved themselves  into  a  Medical  Convention,  and  adopted  the  following 
resolution. 

Resolved,  That  a  Medical  School  be  forthwith  established  in  Worces- 
ter to  be  called  the  Worcester  Medical  School,  and  to  be  placed  under 
the  supervision  oncl  genernl  direction  of  a  Committee  or  Board  of  Trus- 
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tees  consisting  of  15  in  number,  five  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  doincr  business. 

Choice  was  then  made  of  the  Board  as  follows, 


Dr.  S.  Jacobs,  Springfield,  Ms. 
Dr.  A.  Farwell,  Fitchburg,  Ms. 
Dr.  J.  T.  Gilman  Vike,Boston,  Ms. 
Dr.  A.  Perry,  Uxbridge,  Ms. 
Dr.  J.  A.  Andrews.  Worcester,  Ms. 
Dr.  G.  W.  Davis,  Attleboro'       " 
Dr.  Paul  W.  Allen,   Ware,         " 


Dr.  C.  Newton,    Worcester,  Ms. 
Dr.  T.  Wilbur,   Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
Dr.  C.  W.  B.  Kidder,  Providence,  " 
Dr.  A.  Scammell,  Milford,  Ms. 
Dr.  D.  Davis,    Webster,         " 
Dr.  A.  Batcheller,  Burrilville,  JR.  I. 
Mr.  L.  Bigelow,  Marlborough,  Ms. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Chapman,  Boston,       " 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention,  a  quorum  of  this  Board  be- 
ing present,  a  meeting  was  immediately  called,  at  which  the  following 
business  was  transacted. 

After  making  choice  of  a  President,  and  a  Secretary  of  the  Board,  it 
was  resolved  to  establish  four  Professorships  in  the  School,  as  follows  : 

One  of  Anatomy,  Surgery,  and  Physiology ; 

One  of  Pathology  and  Materia  Medica ; 

One  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  Obstetrics  ; 

One  of  Chemistry  and  Botany. 

Choice  was  then  made  of  C.  W.  B.  Kidder,  M.  D.  to  fill  the  first  of 
these  chairs,  and  of  Calvin  Newton,  M.  D.  to  fill  the  second.  The  re- 
maining two  were  left  to  be  filled,  whenever  the  number  of  students  shall 
justify  the  measure. 

It  was  then  voted,  that  Drs.  Kidder  and  Newton  be  requested  to  com- 
mence, as  soon  as  may  be,  their  Courses  of  Lectures,  and  to  continue 
them,  till  the  1st  of  June  ensuing. 

A  Prudential  Committee,  consisting  of  Drs.  Newton,  Kidder,  and  An- 
drews, was  then  appointed  to  transact  any  business  necessary  to  be  at- 
tended to  previous  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board.  Finally,  it  was 
voted  to  request  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  in  the 
next  number  of  the  N.  E.  Medical  Eclectic,  and  the  Board  adjourned  to 
meet  at  the  house  of  Dr.  C.  Newton,  in  Worcester,  on  Wednesday  the 
4th  of  March  next,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

To  carry  into  effect  the  system  of  operations  thus  sketched  before  the 
public,  the  Prudential  Committee  hereby  give  notice,  that  suitable  rooms 
and  competent  apparatus  have  already  been  secured  ;  and  that  the  Course 
of  Lectures  designed  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  Uxbridge  Medical  So- 
ciety will  commence  on  Wednesday  the  4th  of  March  next,  and  will 
continue  13  weeks.  The  Lectures  will  be  given,  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon or  evening  and  Thursday  forenoon,  of  each  week.  From 
two  to  four  or  more  Lectures  will  be  delivered  each  day.  Besides  this 
Course,  and  embracing  the  time  not  occupied  by  it,  daily  Lectures  will  be 
given  to  such  students  as  take  up  their  residence  in  Worcester,  and  give 
their  attention  exclusively  to  professional  study.  This  latter  Course  will 
commence  on  Wednesday  the  11th  of  the  present  month,  and  will  con- 
tinue till  the  1st  of  June  next.  In  regard  to  expenses,  the  Uxbridge  So- 
ciety will  be  responsible  for  whatever  is  incurred  by  the  Course  designed 
directly  for  them.  They  will  be  glad,  however,  to  be  joined  in  their  en- 
terprise by  any  medical  or  other  friends,  who  may  feel  interested  to  at- 
tend.    The  expenses  o{  the  Course  of  daily  Lectures  have  not  been  fully 
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determined ;  but  students  are  assured,  that  the  arrangement  shall  be  to 
their  entire  satisfaction.  Any  individuals,  desirous  of  further  informa- 
tion, are  requested  to  address,  (the  letter  post-paid,)  the  Editor  of  the  N. 
E.  Medical  Eclectic.  Clergymen,  whether  residing  in  or  out  of  Worces- 
ter, are  respectfully  invited  to  attend  gratuitously.  Examinations  of  dis- 
eases and  surgical  operations,  attended  to  in  -presence  of  the  class,  will 
be  gratuitous. 


WHAT  THE  UXBRIDGE  B.  M.  SOCIETY  ARE  DOING. 

Our  friends  of  the  Uxbridge  Botanic  Medical  Society,  seem  to  have 
the  organ  of  go:ahead-ativeness  quite  large,  or  at  least  in  pretty  active 
exercise  at  present.  Indeed,  we  think,  that  a  good  phrenologist  would 
set  down  its  development  at  not  far  from  10.  We  do  not  ourselves  pre- 
tend to  know  precisely  the  locality  of  the  organ,  and  we  judge  not  from 
any  cranial  examination  made  but  merely  from  one  or  two  practical  il- 
lustrations of  its  effects,  which  have  just  come  to  our  knowledge.  This 
Society,  have  recently  had  a  three-months  course  of  Anatomical,  Surgi- 
cal, and  Physiological  Lectures  delivered  before  them  by  C.W.  B.  Kidder, 
M.  D.,  a  young  physician,  as  we  understand,  of  a  good  deal  of  promise, 
residing  in  Providence,  R.  I.  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  but  very  few  of  the  members  of  this  body  ;  and  we 
are,  therefore,  the  more  interested  in  the  confidence  which  they  seem  to 
place  in  ourselves,  and  in  our  operations  at  Worcester.  We  have  just 
received  a  copy  of  a  friendly  notice  taken  of  our  labors,  by  the  Society, 
at  their  last  meeting.  Jan.  27th.     It  is  as  follows  : 

"  Voted.  That,  having  read,  with  deep  interest,  the  first  two  numbers 
of  the  New  England  Medical  Eclectic,  we  highly  approve  the  spirit 
which  they  breathe,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  conducted  ;  and, 
while  we  tender  to  Dr.  Newton  our  best  wishes  for  his  success  in  the 
enterprise  in  which  he  has  embarked,  we  pledge  him  also  our  personal 
influence  to  extend  the  patronage  of  his  publication. 

ROYAL  CUMMINGS,  Scc'y.  pro.  tern. 

Uxbridge,  January  27,  1846. 


WHAT  OTHERS  SAY,  AND  WHAT  WE  SAY. 

It  was  with  unfeigned  diffidence,  that  we,  at  first,  seated  ourselves  in 
the  chair  editorial.  Indeed,  nothing-short  of  an  irrepressible  desire  to  see 
a  medical  work,  conducted  on  a  plan  somewhat  different  from  that  of  any 
publication  in  New  England,  could  have  induced  us  to  assume  our  pres- 
ent responsibilities.  It  affords  us,  therefore,  no  small  gratification  to  hear, 
at  so  early  a  period,  from  numbers  of  our  readers,  various  expressions  of 
unqualified  approbation.  One  writes  us,  "  The  last  number  of  the  Ec- 
lectic was  very  interesting,  and,  it  seems  to  me,  must  interest  every  read- 
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er.  Worcester  is  the  place  to  advance  the  cause  of  medical  reform.' 
Another  says,  "  With  real  pleasure  I  have  just  received  No.  2,  of  the 
Eclectic,  and  hasten  to  enclose  the  needful  stimulus,  which  is  ever  neces- 
sary in  an  Editor's  case.  I  hope,  ere  long,  to  send  more  names  for  a 
Periodical  so  valuable,  and  much  needed ;  and  I  sincerely  hope,  that,  in- 
stead of  your  being  a  loser  in  the  noble  cause  you  have  espoused,  a  sub- 
stantial and  adequate  reward  may  be  meted  to  you."  A  third  remarks, 
"  I  am  more  anxious  to  circulate  your  work,  from  the  slight  acquaintance 
I  have  formed  with  yourself, — which  has  inspired  me  with  confidence, 
that  it  will  be  a.  good  work.  The  language  of  a  fourth  is,  "  I  am  happy 
to  know,  that  one  so  well  qualified,  has  taken  up  the  labor  of  furnishing 
an  impartial  Journal  on  matters  relating  to  sickness.  Patients  always 
say,  they  will  take  or  do  any  thing  to  get  well ;  and  I  know  not  why 
physicians  should  not  respect  any  thing,  in  the  hands  of  their  brethren, 
which  gives  hope  of  benefit."  Others,  still,  give  us  similar  expressions 
of  their  interest.  Some  say,  they  have  already  received  an  equivalent 
for  the  price  of  the  year's  subscription.  We  trust,  our  friends,  generally, 
will  not  content  themselves  with  mere  verbal  encouragement :  but  will 
remember  to  give  us  substantial  aid,  in  the  shape  of  enriching  our  columns 
with  valuable  communications,  and  using  their  influence  to  extend  our 
list  of  subscribers.  At  present,  an  interest  is,  evidently,  being  felt  beyond 
our  expectations  ;  and  we  are,  therefore,  encouraged  to  announce  to  the 
public,  our  determination  to  make  the  Eclectic  a  permanent  work.  If 
our  labors  have  been  commenced  diffidently  and  hesitatingly  ;  they  have 
been  entered  on,  not  unadvisedly,  but  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
wants  of  the  community.  These  wants,  with  diligent  personal  efforts, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  able  contributors,  we  hope,  in  some  good 
measure,  to  supply.  To  the  numerous  individuals,  in  our  own  profession, 
who  have  so  kindly  tendered  us  their  aid,  we  simply  say,  Give  us  often 
reports  of  cases  treated,  illustrations  of  the  nature  and  value  of  particu- 
lar remedies,  &c.  You  will  thereby  share  with  us  the  luxury  of  bene- 
fitting your  race  and  of  advancing  the  cause  of  true  science  in  medicine. 


DR.  JACOBS'  EXTRACTS. 

Our  friend,  Dr.  I.  Jacobs  of  Bangor,  Me.,  a  friend  and  pioneer  in  the 
cause  of  true  medical  science  in  that  State,  has  contrived  a  peculiar,  and, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  very  desirable  method  of  obtaining  extracts  from  vari- 
ous botanic  remedies.  Patients  sometimes  complain  of  the  quantity  of 
medicine  which  they  are  under  the  necessity  of  taking ;  and  Dr.  Jacobs' 
extracts  have  this  advantage,  in  particular,  that  they  very  much  concen- 
trate the  medicinal  properties  of  the  articles  used.  We  have  tried  sev- 
eral of  them,  and  are  pleased  with  their  operation  on  the  system.  Dr.  J. 
has  our  best  wishes  for  success  in  his  undertaking ;  and  we  sincerely 
hope,  that  our  brethren  in  the  profession  will  make  a  fair  trial,  for  them- 
selves, of  the  remedies  which  he  prepares  and  affords  at  reasonable  prices. 
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From  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

A  GOLDEN   PALATE. 

Reference  has  often  been  made,  in  this  Journal,  to  the  extraordinary 
dental  skill  of  Dr.  Joshua  Tucker,  of  this  city,  distinguished  for  his  in- 
genuity, under  trying  difficulties,  in  patching  and  mending  imperfectly 
developed  or  broken  and  decayed  organs  of  the  human  frame.  Within  a 
few  weeks  a  young  man  from  Connecticut  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
the  brothers,  Drs.  Tucker,  in  Hamilton  Place,  with  a  view  to  having  some 
remedy,  if  possible,  from  art  The  patient  was  minus  not  only  a  part 
of  the  hard  palate,  but  also  the  whole  of  the  velum  palati.  In  looking 
into  the  throat,  there  was  seen  no  valve,  nor  even  the  fragment  of  one, 
to  hide  the  posterior  openings  of  the  nasal  cavities.  A  very  defective 
articulation,  therefore,  necessarily  existed.  They  first  constructed  a  hard 
palate,  of  gold,  which  was  admirably  adjusted.  On  the  posterior  margin 
of  that,  was  an  artificial  valve,  of  India  rubber,  attached  to  the  inner 
edge  of  a  spring,  somewhat  resembling,  in  form,  the  letter  V.  Instead 
of  being  in  one  single  piece,  it  was  constructed  of  strips,  which  allowed 
one  to  slide  over  the  other,  and  resembled  the  feathers  in  a  pigeon's  tail, 
when  spread  out.  So  nicely  was  this  part  of  the  mechanism  fitted  to  the 
ragged  muscular  walls  on  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  pharynx,  that 
when  finally  introduced  to  its  place,  it  was  grasped  by  the  apparently 
loose  extremities  of  the  muscles,  and  the  fan-like  valve  moved  by  them, 
very  much  as  the  natural  one  is  narrowed  or  widened  in  every  well-form- 
ed throat.  By  this  curious  device,  the  description  of  which  falls  infinite- 
ly below  what  is  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  gentleman  whor contrived  it, 
a  modification  of  the  voice  is  produced,  that  must  ultimately  prove  of  in- 
valuable service  to  the  person  for  whom  it  was  constructed.  After  a  lit- 
tle practice,  we  can  discover  no  reason  why  he  may  not  articulate  with  a 
distinctness  that  shall  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  himself,  and  without 
having  it  at  all  suspected  by  others  that  a  congenital  malformation  of  an 
essential  part  of  the  vocal  apparatus  ever  existed.  , 
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WORM   IN  AN   ABSCESS. 

Dr.  Henry  Bigelow,  of  Derne  St.,  informs  us  that  a  boy,  9  years  of 
age,  has  been  under  his  care  with  an  extensive  superficial  abscess  on  the 
whole  front  of  the  abdomen.  When  opened  recently,  about  one  inch  be- 
low the  umbilicus,  it  discharged  very  copiously,  for  about  three  days ; 
but  on  the  fourth,  the  flow  was  checked.  Pain  ensued,  and  it  was  re- 
poulticed.  On  taking  off  the  first  poultice,  a  large  round  worm,  eight  or 
nine  inches  long,  made  its  exit,  alive.  Very  shortly  after,  the  patient 
perfectly  recovered. 
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From  Beach's  Family  Physician. 

BEER. 

Malt  liquors  waste  the  powers  of  life,  keep  up  a  constant  fever,  exhaust 
the  spirits,  inflame  the  blood,  cause  headache  and  premature  old  age, 
and,  drank  frequently  and  to  excess,  expose  the  body  to  numberless  dis- 
eases. They  particularly  disagree  with  persons  of  a  bilious  tempera- 
ment, and  those  subject  to  flatulency,  coughs,  and  inflammatory  affec- 
tions. In  cases,  however,  of  great  debility,  where  a  stimulus  is  requir- 
ed, they  may  be  given  with  success,  particularly  in  the  form  of  Porter. 
This  article  is  very  strengthening  to  females  debilitated  by  nursing. 

WATER. 

Good  water  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  animal  economy.  It 
is  the  most  simple  of  all  liquids. 

"  Nothing  like  simple  element  dilutes 

The  food,  and  gives  the  cnyle  so  soon  to  flow." 


From  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

BROCCHIERI   STYPTIC. 

Although  the  public  papers  are  freighted  heavily  with  admiration  of  a  reputed 
great  discovery  made  by  one  M.  Brocchieri,  who  is  represented  to  have  distilled 
a  mixture  of  herbs,  the  product  of  which  heals  up  a  wound  in  the  carotid  artery 
in  twenty  minutes,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  our  utter  disbelief  in  the  state- 
ments. Not  to  be  in  the  rear  of  other  Journalists,  however,  m  heralding  what- 
ever purports  to  be  important  scientific  intelligence,  a  synopsis  of  the  reputed 
virtues  of  L'Eau  Brocchieri  is  here  given.  If  it  were  not  described  as  being  a 
sovereign  remedy  for  so  many  physical  liabilities  and  ailments,  our  organ  of  won- 
der might  have  been  excited  into  more  activity.  As  the  history  of  the  discovery 
now  stands,  it  is  wholly  at  variance  with  nature's  laws  and  the  established  pro- 
cesses by  which  she  conducts  all  vital  operations.  The  following  is  represented 
to  be  a  statement  of  M.  Blanqui,  of  Paris.  Other  experiments  are  also  detailed, 
with  portions  of  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Society  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  in 
its  favor,  and  assertions  respecting  its  cure  of  rheumatism,  cancer,  asthma,  &c. 
&c,  but  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  publish  till  something  more  authentic  reach- 
es us. 

"  We  assisted  a  few  days  since  at  a  series  of  experiments  of  a  very  remarka- 
ble character,  which  seemed  to  place  beyond  all  question  the  efficiency  of  an  an- 
ti-hemorrhagic  fluid,  discovered  by  M.  Brocchieri,  a  Neapolitan  chemist 
Whatever  may  be  our  habitual  prejudices  against  all  kinds  of  miraculous  waters, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  stating  here  the  decisive  facts  of  which  we  have  been 
the  witness.  They  are  facts,  which  by  their  importance  appear  to  us  to  be  wor- 
thy of  the  deep  attention  of  the  medical  world. 

"  M.  Brocchieri  has  discovered  a  fluid  which  appears  destined  to  put  an  end  to 
many  of  the  embarrassments  of  surgery,  and  to  render  immense  services  to  hu- 
manity. This  fluid,  of  which  the  secret  rests  with  the  inventor,  is  the  result  of 
the  distillation  of  several  vegetable  substances.    It  is  perfectly  clear  and  limpid 
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has  an  odor  of  tar,  and  a  slightly  acid  taste.  It  can  be  drunk  with  impunity,  the 
inventor  having  drunk  a  large  glass  in  our  presence. 

"In  the  experiments  made  before  us,  the  operator  opened  the  carotid  artery  of 
a  sheep.  The  incision  necessary  to  discover  the  artery  produced  a  hemorrhage 
which  was  immediately  arrested  by  the  application  of  the  fluid.  The  wound  re- 
mained clean,  a  little  sanguine,  of  a  rose  color,  and  the  blood  ceased  to  run  from 
the  veins  which  had  been  divided.  The  knife  was  then  put  into  the  carotid  arte- 
ry, and  the  blood  spouted  over  the  pavement.  This  was  the  critical  moment.  A 
small  portion  of  lint,  saturated  with  the  water,  was  placed  on  the  wonnd,  and 
without  bandage  or  compression  remained  twenty  minutes.  The  sheep  was  then 
suffered  to  go  at  large,  and  immediately  began  to  gambol  about  the  slaughter 
house,  where  the  experiment  was  conducted,  and  eat  hay  with  avidity. 

"  The  wound  was  examined  with  attention.  It  had  no  blood  upon  it,  was  open 
and  the  edges  covered  with  a  sort  of  cuticle,  thin  and  semi-transparent.  For  the 
greater  satisfaction  of  those  present  the  sheep  was  killed,  and  the  perforated  ar- 
tery carefully  dissected.  The  cellular  tissue  was  of  a  dark  red  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  perforation,  but  it  was  firm ;  it  had  become,  in  a  manner,  fibrous,  the 
two  edges  of  the  wound  being  firmly  soldered,  as  it  were,  by  a  peculiar  compo- 
sition, elastic  and  tenacious,  which  had  consolidated  them,  so  that  they  could  not 
be  separated  without  destroying  the/artificial  tissue  which  had  united  them. 

"  It  must  be  that  the  liquid  employed  by  M.  Brocchieri  exercises  a  peculiar  in- 
fluence upon  the  blood,  decomposing  and  recomposing  it,  so  that  it  serves  to  heal 
the  wound  from  which  it  issues.  There  is  formed  by  the  operation  of  this  fluid 
upon  the  separated  blood-vessels  a  solidification  of  the  blood,  which  acts  as  a  kind 
of  solder,  and  heals  the  wound  in  a  few  minutes. 

"  M.  Brocchieri  states  that,  under  the  influence  of  his  fluid,  the  wound  heals 
without  inflammation  or  suppuration ;  a  sort  of  animal  vegetation,  sudden  and 
permanent,  takes  the  place  of  what  is  called,  in  surgery,  fleshy  pimples.  It  is 
the  blood  which  furnishes  the  base  of  this  animal  vegetation — of  which  the  the- 
ory is  yet  to  be  discovered,  but  of  which  the  existence  is  incontestable. 

"  It  is  easy  to  conceive  of  the  vast  importance  of  this  discovery,  if  physicians 
will  carefully  examine  the  matter,  and  give  their  experience  of  its  application. 
The  greater  part  of  the  amputations  will  cease  to  be  mortal — the  compression, 
the  tourniquet,  the  ligatures,  the  gangrenes,  will  become  more  and  more  rare. 
In  the  field  of  battle,  it  will  save  thousands  of  the  wounded,  and  will  not  be  less 
useful  in  the  hospital. 

"  Similar  experiments  took  place  before  MM.  Amussat,  Lisfranc,  and  Perizet, 
with  equally  conclusive  results." 


SCIENTIFIC   INTELLIGENCE. 

The  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  in  giving  the  results  of  several 
chemical  experiments,  presents  us,  among  others,  with  the  following: 

13.  Aslies  of  Human  Blood  and  Saliva. — One  hundred  parts  of  the  human 
blood  contain — 


Tribasic  phosphate  of  soda, 
Chloride  of  sodium, 
Chloride  of  potassium, 
Sulphate  of  soda, 

Phosphate  of  lime,  .         .   - 

Phosphate  of  magnesia, 
Oxide  of  iron  with  phosphate  of  iron, 
One  hundred  parts  of  the  ashes  of  the  saliva  contain 
Tribasic  phosphate  of  soda, 
Chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium,    . 
Sulphate  of  soda, 
Phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia  and  iron, 


22.100 
54.769 
4.416 
2.461 
3.636 
0.769 
10.770 

28.122 

61.930 

2.315 

5.509 
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Observations  on  an  Acid  Rain ;  by  M.  Ducres ,— During  the  early  part  of 
June,  1842,  a  storm  occurred  in  the  town  of  Nismes,  accompanied  with  much 
thunder  and  a  large  amount  of  hail.  From  some  peculiarity  in  the  taste  of  the 
hail,  the  author  was  led  to  examine  it  more  closely.  Having  collected  a  quanti- 
ty of  it,  and  allowed  it  to  melt,  it  was  found  to  have  an  acid  reaction,  which 
upon  examination  was  found  to  be  due  to  nitric  acid,  formed  no  doubt  by  the  ac- 
tion of  electric  fluid  on  the  elements  of  the  atmosphere.  The  occurrence  of 
nitric  acid  in  hail  is  not  new,  but  the  statement  of  this  fact  goes  to  confirm  ob- 
servations previously  made. 

Among  Miscellaneous  Items  are  found  the  following : 

Ideality  of  Light,  Heat,  and  Electricity. — Mr.  Faraday,  on  the  2d  of  Nov.  last, 
announced,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institution,  a  very  remark- 
able discovery ;  which  appears  to  connect  the  imponderable  agencies  yet  closer 
together,  if  it  does  not  indeed  prove  that  light,  heat,  and  electricity  are  merely 
modifications  of  one  great  universal  principle.  This  discovery  is,  that  a.  beam 
of  polarized  light  is  deflected  by  the  electric  current,  so  that  it  may  be  made  to 
rotate  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet ;  and,  as  we  understand,  the  converse  of 
this,  that  electro-magnetic  rotations  may  be  produced  by  the  agency  of  light. 
Thus  the  problem  which  has  disturbed  science  for  a  long  period  as  to  the  power 
of  magnetizing  iron  by  the  sun's  rays,  as  stated  by  Mrs.  Somerville,  Mor- 
richijni  and  others,  receives  satisfactory  elucidation  from  the  indefatigable  in- 
dustry of  Mr.  Faraday.  Already  has  he  proved  the  identity  of  machine,  chemi- 
cal, magnetic,  and  animal  electricity ;  and  now,  advancing  a  step  higher  in  the 
inquiry,  he  finds  the  most  ethereal  principle  with  which  we  are  acquainted  capa- 
ble of  producing  phenomena  which  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  exclusive 
property  of  ponderable  bodies  only.  Light,  the  subtile  agent  of  vision,  the 
source  of  all  the  beauty  of  color,  is  now  shown  to  have  some  close  relation  with 
electricity,  to  which  has  long  been  referred  many  of  the  vital  functions.  As  life 
and  organization  exist  only  where  there  is  light,  this  discovery  of  Mr.  Faraday's 
would  appear  to  advance  us  towards  some  knowledge  of  those  physiological  phe- 
nomena which  are  the  most  recondite  subjects  of  science. 
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By  J.  H.  Beech,  M.  D.,  of  Gaines,  N.  Y. — About  four  years  ago,  Mr.  Jas. 
Mather,  of  this  village,  requested  me  to  examine  the  body  of  a  cow  which  had 
just  died,  being  in  very  good  flesh.  He  had  owned  the  cow  about  two  years  : 
she  had  been  sick  at  short  intervals  during  most  of  the  time,  and  recently  had  ap- 
peared to  be  distressed  for  breath.  I  found  in  the  pericardium  two  or  three  quarts 
of  thinnish,  purulent,  acrid  matter.  In  taking  out  the  heart,  my  finger  was  prick- 
ed with  what  I  found  to  be  the  point  of  a  large  darning  needle.  I  think  its- track 
could  be  seen  from  the  oesophagus ;  it  seemed  to  have  entered  the  right  ventricle 
just  below  the  middle,  had  passed  directly  through,  and  was  fixed  across  the  left 
ventricle  about  through  the  middle,  with  the  point  sticking  out  on  the  left  side  1-4 
of  an  inch.  There  was  slight  hypertrophy  of  the  walls  of  the  ventricles  ;  other- 
wise the  organ  appeared  healthy.  Some  congestion  existed  in  a  small  portion  of 
the  left  lung.  These  were  all  the  signs  of  disease  which  I  saw;  the  weather  was 
very  cold,  and  I  was  unable  to  make  as  close  an  examination  as  I  wrould  have  liked. 

I  have  the  needle  now  in  my  possession  ;  it  is  very  much  rusted,  but  the  eye 
is  still  entire. 

This  cow  had  been  fed  on  "s/ops"  by  a  former  owner,  but  not  while  in  Mr.  M.'s 
possession.  I  think  she  must  have  got  the  needle  in  that  way,  and  that  it  had 
been  in  the  body  more  than  two  years,  and  for  a  long  time  in  the  substance  of 
the  heart. — Buffalo  Medical  Journal. 
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NOTICES. 


'homsonian  and  Botanic  Laboratory, 


No.  18,  Central  st.,  Boston,  Ms- 

THE  subscribers  would  respectfully  inform  the  public,  that  they  have  recently 
opened  the  above  establishment,  where  may  be  found  an  extensive  assortment 
■of  Botanic  and  Thomsonian  Medicines,  Shaker  Herbs,  Extracts,  Oils,  &c.  Syrin- 
ges of  all  kinds,  and  all  the  different  Medical  Works  upon  the  reformed  system  of 
practice  published  in  the  United  States  ;  also, — Brandy,  Wines,  and  other  liquors 
of  the  choicest  brands,  for  medicinal  purposes,  constantly  for  sale. 

Plaving  made  arrangements  to  obtain  all  articles,  that  are  indiginous  to  this 
country,  directly  from  those  parts  where  they  are  grown,  and  found  in  the  greatest 
abundance  and  perfection,  they  are  prepared  to  supply  Wholesale  Dealers,  Prac- 
titioners, and  others,  with  medicines  of  superior  quality  ;  at  prices  as  low  as  they 
are  sold  at  any  similar  establishment  in  the  country.  The  utmost  care  will  be  used 
in  the  preparation  of  Compounds.  Medicines  neatly  put  in  small  packages,  and 
labelled  with  full  directions  for  family  use,  if  required,  and  safely  packed  for  any 
climate. 

Orders,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  from  the  most  distant  sections  of  the  country, 
promptly  and  faithfully  attended  to.  B.  OSGOOD  WILSON, 

G.  CARLOS  WILSON. 


C.  NEWTON,  M.  B.,  PHYSICIAN  and 

No.  1,  Walnut  Street,  Worcester,  Mass., 
ECEIVES  and  treats,  at  his   own  residence,  patients    afflicted  with   chronic 
^disease  in  any  form  allowing  hope  of  amendment.       Terms  always  made  rea- 
sonable.    He  also   keeps  at  his  Office,  in  Walnut  Street,  a  general  assortment  of 
Botanic  and  Eclectic  Medicines,  for  the  supply  of  patients  and  medical  practitioners. 


Tine  New-England  Medical  Eclectic  and  Guide  to  Health 

fS  published  on  the  1st  and  16th  of  every  month,  at  Worcester,  Ms.  Each  Num- 
ber contains  16  pages,  octavo.  Terms  $1,00  per  year,  invariably  in  advance. 
All  remittances  and  communications  pertaining  to  the  Eclectic,  should  be  directed, 
post-paid,  to  the  Editor  and  Proprietor.  Any  person  forwarding  us,  post-paid,  the 
names  of  four  subscribers,  and  remitting  us  $4,00,  shall  receive  a  fifth  copy  gratis. 


ACCENTS. 
The  following  persons  are  authorized,  as  our  Agents,  to   receive  subscriptions 


and  monies  for  the  Eclectic. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Gilman  Pike,  New-England 
Depot  of  Botanic  Medicines,  Nos.  79 
and  81,  Blackstone  Street,  Boston. 

Messrs.  B.  O.  &  G.  C.  Wilson,  Dealers 
in  Botanic  Medicines,  Shaker  Herbs, 
&c,  No.  18,  Central  Street,  Boston. 

Dr.  Carlos  Tewksbury,  Concord. 

Dr.  P.  W.  Allen,  Ware. 
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Dr.  O.  A.  Wright,  Waterville. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Dr.  John  F.  Jennison,  Swanzey. 
Rev.  D.  D.  Pratt,  Nashua. 

VERMONT. 

Dr.  James  Ross,  Rutland. 
Dr.  Gerry  Ross,  Middlebury. 
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"  Seize  upon  truth  wherever  found, 
On  Christian  or  on  Heathen  o round.'' " 


CALVIN  NEWTON,  M.D.,  Editor  aand  Proprietor. 
Vol.  1.  Worcester,  February  16,  1846.  No.  4. 


STRICTURES  ON  DR.  HOLT'S  VIEWS  OF  HOMCEOPATHY. 

Views  of  Homoeopathy ,  with  reasons  for  examining  and  admitting  it  as 
a  principle  in  Medical  Science  ;  by  Daniel  Holt,  M.  D.  "  A  certis  et 
exploratis  petendum  esse  presidium."  NEW  HAVEN :  Printed  and 
Published  by  J.  H.  Benham,  1845. 

A  pamphlet  of  which  the  above  is  the  title  page,  has  been  kindly  sent 
us  by  the  author,  with  the  request,  "  Read  critically,  and  review  in 
your  Journal."  With  the  former  part  of  the  request  we  have  complied, 
imperfectly  as  our  interrupted  opportunities  have  allowed  ; — to  the  latter 
we  now  propose  to  attend,  hastily,  as  we  may  be  able. 

We  say,  then,  at  the  outset,  that  we  highly  approve  the  spirit,  and  per- 
fectly accord  with  several  of  the  sentiments  of  the  author's  introductory 
remarks.  There  is  much  good  sense,  in  the  following  extract ;  and  we 
cheerfully  use  our  modicum  of  means  to  widen  the  circle  throughout 
which  the  thoughts  contained  shall  exert  their  proper  influence.  Phy- 
sicians generally,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  too  apt  to  cling  to  old  establish- 
ed notions,  refusing  to  admit  light  into  their  minds,  on  the  subjects  of 
their  profession,  as  though  improvement  were  impossible.  Indeed,  we 
have  sometimes  thought,  that  no  class  of  the  community,  except  it  be 
papists  in  religion,  present  so  striking  an  illustration  of  the  self-compla- 
cency implied  in  the  remark,  "  We  are  the  people,  and  wisdom  shall 
die  with  us,"  as  the  men  of  our  own  profession.  There  are,  however, 
instances  of  the  opposite  extreme,  men  who  are  ready  to  embrace  what 
is  novel,  (be  it  ever  so  fanciful  and  absurd,)  simply  because  it  is  novel. 
To  justify  the  farmer  in  his  method  of  cultivating  the  soil,  it  is  not  thought 
sufficient,  on  the  one  hand,  that  he  has  the  sanction  of  the  course  pur- 
sued by  his  father  and  his  grandfather  before  him ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  he  justified  in  exposing  himself  to  a  waste  of  time  and  sacrifice  of 
crops  in  unenlightened  and  unpromising  experiments.  The  proper  course 
is  a  medium.  So  it  is  in  medicine, — though  the  truth  seems,  by  many 
of  the  profession,  strangely  disregarded.     But  to  the  extract  referred  to. 
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"It  is  no  new  idea,  that  subjects  which  are  comparatively  new,  and 
are  not  properly  brought  before  the  public  mind  for  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  based,  are  looked  upon  with 
suspicion,  especially  so,  when  they  seem  to  conflict  with  long  established 
opinions.  That  it  should  be  so  to  a  reasonable  extent,  no  one  will  deny  j 
otherwise  we  should  be  liable  to  fall  into  errors,  and  embrace  doctrines 
which  are  untenable  and  false ;  especially  is  this  the  case  upon  subjects 
of  a  medical  character ;  and  the  reason  why,  in  medical  science,  there 
are  some  points  which  are  strongly  contested,  and  which  it  is  certainly 
difficult  to  settle,  is  the  nature  of  the  subject ; — the  necessary  uncertain- 
ty which  exists,  and  must  always  exist  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  when 
we  arise,  as  it  were,  above  the  circle  of  the  exact  sciences,  which  are 
governed  by  mere  physical  laws,  and  have  to  do  with  laws  which  are  en- 
dowed with  life,  where  there  are  contingencies  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  and  probably  always  will  be,  over  which  we  have  not  com- 
plete  control ;  and  hence  arises  the  distinction  between  the  certain  or 
exact,  and  uncertain  sciences,  the  former  embracing  the  mathematical 
and  strictly  physical  sciences,  ending  where  life  begins,  and  the  latter, 
commencing  with  organization,  and  running  through  all  the  departments 
of  organic  and  animal  life.  All  the  principles  in  the  three  professions, 
and  in  political  and  moral  philosophy,  of  course,  belong  to  the  latter.  And 
hence  we  see  the  reason  why,  upon  certain  subjects,  there  is  such  a  gene- 
ral agreement,  while  upon  others  such  a  diversity  of  opinion ;  one  be- 
longs to  the  former,  and  the  other  to  the  latter.  From  this  fact  we  should 
be  cautious  in  adopting  hastily  new  doctrines ;  but  we  should  endeavor 
to  avoid  the  other  extreme.  And,  as  the  uncertain  sciences  are  progres- 
sive ;  or,  in  other  words,  our  knowledge  of  their  laws,,  and  the  various 
changes  which  are  induced  by  external  circumstances,  is  becoming  more 
advanced,  we  are  in  danger  of  being  toovmuch  settled  in  old  opinions, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  too  anxious  to  adopt  new  ones  on  the  other.  And 
we  can  all  safely  adopt  as  our  motto,  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  "Every; 
new  doctrine,  whether  in  physics,  in  politics,  or  in  morals,  should  be 
rigidly  scrutinized,  that  we  may  not  embrace  error  on  the  one  hand,  or 
reject  truth  on  the  other." 

In  the  following,  our  author  refers  to  his  reasons  for  making  public  the 
sentiments  which  he  entertains. 

"  The  subject  which  I  have  been  led  to  investigate,  and  which  leads 
to  these  observations,  it  needs  not  be  said,  is  looked  upon  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent light,  both  in  and  out  of  the  medical  profession.  Within  the  pro- 
fession, at  this  time,  it  is  looked  upon  as  something  out  of  the  way,  as 
not  strictly  orthodox.  Some  even  have  entertained  the  idea,  that  it  is  all 
quackery  ;  and  there  are  indeed  nearly  as  many  opinions  as  there  are  men, 
though  professional  opinion  is  becoming  much  more  favorable  toward  an 
investigation  of  the  subject.  Investigating  the  subject  as  I  have  done, 
and  entertaining  the  views  which  I -do,  I  am  perhaps  bound  to  give  them 
to  my  professional  friends  and  the  public.  I  have  often  of  late  been  met 
with  inquiries  like  the  following,  both  by  my  professional  brethren  and 
others,  "  What  is  Homoeopathy?" — "I  understand  Dr. has  be- 
come a  Homoeopath!" — "In  what  respects  have  you  changed  your  medical 
views?" — "What  are  the  fundamental  distinctions  between  Homoeopathy 
and  Allopathy  ?"  so  called. — Is 'nt  Homoeopathy  Quackery?"  &c,  &x." 
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Following  this  quotation    are   remarks  with  which  we  fully  accord. 

"  These  I  hold   to  be  important  inquiries,   and  such   as  demand  an 
answer.     The  truth  is,  that  the  medical   profession  generally,  have  not 
rigidly  examined  the  principles  upon  which  the   distinction  between  the 
two  schools  is  founded.     Most  of  them  honestly   acknowledge  this  to  be 
the  fact;  they  have  supposed  it  to  be  like  many  other   humbugs    of  the 
day,  unworthy   of  investigation  ;  that  it  will   soon  be  over,  &lc.     Others 
are  unfortunately  more  determined  in  their  opposition,  owing,  perhaps,  to 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed ;  or   the  difficulty   in  bringing 
their  minds  to  entertain  an  idea  contrary,  in  any  degree,  to  pre-conceived 
opinions ;  or  they  have  committed   themselves  against  it,  and  are  unwill- 
ing to  retract  their   assertions.     Indeed,  there  is,  in  our   profession,  as 
well  as  out  of  it,  in  the  minds  of  a  certain  class  of  men,  (and  it  is  pro- 
bably mainly  owing  to  their  mental  constitution,)  a  disposition  to  cling  to 
their  old  notions  with  a  deadly  grasp ;  to  settle,  in  their  own  minds,  never 
to  change  their  opinions ;  which,  in  their  views,  is  virtually  to   acknow- 
ledge they  have  been  wrong.     This  holds  on  other  subjects,   and  I  have 
found  it  rather  to  increase  with  age ;  and  have  sometimes  thought,  that, 
on  scientific  subjects,  it  is  almost  as   hard  to  see  new  truth,  and  thereby 
displace  pre-conceived  opinions,  as  it  is  for  old  transgressors  to  cease  from 
sinning.     It  is  unfortunate  for  such  men,  and  for  the  world  at  large,  that 
they  are  engaged  in  a  profession,  or   a  department  of  science,   which   is 
progressive,  which  is  eminently  true  of  medicine;   (though,  unfortunate- 
ly, it  is  admitted,  that,  in  some  of  its  departments,  the  progress  has  been 
scarcely  visible  for  some  time.)     Still,  medicine  is  a  progressive  science, 
as  is  chemistry  and  geology.     This  class  of  men  do  better  in  those  scien- 
ces where  there  are  more  settled  and  fixed  principles,  as  in  mathematics, 
and  other  exact  sciences.     In  practical  life,  and  in  morals,  they  are  cor- 
rect in  their  views  upon  immutable  principles,  upon  laws    which  are  un- 
changeable ;  upon  institutions  in  society  which  are  permanent ;  and  upon 
precepts  which  are  of  perpetual   obligation ; — but  upon  those  subjects 
where  a  change  in  circumstances  produces  a  corresponding  change  in  in- 
stitutions, they  are  in  fault.     Such  men  have  in  general  an  ultra   venera- 
tion for  the  past, — they  cling  too  much  to  the  dogmas  that  were  in  vogue 
when  they  finished  their  studies.     They   are  apt,   especially  as  they   be- 
come advanced  in  life,  to  look  with  suspicion  upon  all  new  things,  imagine 
that  the  whole  world  is  running  a.  race  with  itself,  and  that  every  body  is 
driving  Jehu's  chariot.     On  the  other  hand,  we  should  avoid  the  extreme; 
we  should  perhaps,  as  often  check  the  excessive  ardor  of  youth,  as  avoid 
the  cautious  philosophy  of  age.     There  are,  especially  in  medicine,  many 
dangerous  shoals  and  quicksands,  and  many  a  wreck  may  still  be  seen  ; 
theories  proving  "  but  the  butterflies  of  the  day,"  not  sustained  by  facts; 
and  again,  "  more  false  facts  than  false  theories."  We  should  shun  them 
both.     There  is  on  many  subjects,  at  least,  "  a  golden  mean"  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  truth,  one  which  avoids  Scylla  on  the  one  hand,    and 
Chary bdis  on  the  other." 

To  the  sentiments  of  the  next  paragraph  we  do  not  object.  We  say, 
w  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.' 

"  An  investigation  of  the  subject  under  consideration,  I  hold  will  do 
no  injury,  unless  a  man  is  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  truth  and 
error.     I  hold,  considering  the  wake  that  Homoeopathy  is  making  in  the 
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world,  that  its  principles  should  be  investigated.  It  claims  to  be  true, 
founded  in  scientific  principles,  and  applicable  to  the  relief  of  mankind 
suffering  from  disease ;  and  further,  that,  in  certain  respects,  it  is  a  su- 
perior system.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  denied,  and  by  some  even  de- 
nounced, without  an  investigation.  Now  I  hold  that,  if  it  is  true,  the 
medical  profession  are  bound  to  examine  it,  and  apply  it  in  practice. — 
If  it  is  all  quackery,  and  those  in  and  out  of  the  profession  who  are  en- 
gaged in  it,  are  all  "  knaves  or  fools,"  then  are  not  the  profession  under 
the  strongest  moral  obligation  to  investigate  and  remove  the  great  evil,  or 
use  their  influence  in  doing  it  ?  The  fact,  that  it  is  a  difficult  system  to 
investigate  or  apply  in  practice,  is  not  a  sufficient. argument,  if  it  is  more 
successful,  so  long  as  we  have  powers  which  are  capable  of  applying  it. 
If  it  requires  years  of  study,  and,  in  the  present  imperfect  state,  will  not 
allow  us  the  time,  labor,  and  expense  of  investigation,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  those  who  know  nothing  of  it,  either  in  practice  or  principle,  can 
have  nothing  to  say.  If  all  are  to  wait  to  see  whether  any  doctrine  is 
true,  the  progress  of  truth  will  be  indeed  slow." 
But  our  author  proceeds  : 
"What  then  are  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  the  Homoeopathic 
practice  is  founded  ?  It  is  not,  that  there  are  two  separate  and  distinct 
schools,  as  some  might  suppose.  Most  of  the  preparatory  studies,  and 
what  are  absolutely  necessary,  are  the  same  in  both.  Anatomy,  or  the 
study  of  the  system,  is  the  same  of  course.  Physiology,  or  the  natural 
and  healthy  performance  of  the  functions  of  the  different  organs,  is  the 
same.  Pathology,  or  the  unnatural  or  diseased  actions  of  the  vital  or- 
gans, is  essentially  the  same.  Therapeutics,  or  the  application  of  reme- 
dies to  this  diseased  condition,  is  different.  Here  the  two  schools  sepa- 
rate. They  hold  alike  also,  on  many  other  points,  especially  those  which 
lead  to  a  fundamental  distinction  between  science  and  real  quackery, 
viz  :  that  there  are  certain  substances  which  are  naturally  beneficial,  or 
necessary  to  the  system  in  health,  which  we  call  nutriment,  while  there 
is  another  class  of  articles  which  are  uniformly  injurious  in  health,  and 
poisonous  when  given  so  as  materially  to  affect  the  system ;  these  are 
called  medicines,  and  by  a  change  of  the  system  in  a  diseased  state,  these 
substances,  before  injurious,  now  become  remedial  agents,  in  other  words, 
tend  to  restore  health,  either  by  removing  the  diseased  action,  or  other- 
wise :  so  that  all  scientific  physicians  agree,  that  all  remedies  are  such, 
not  from  their  intrinsic  virtues  ;  but,  from  the  change  in  the  system,  from 
health  to  disease,  they,  being  properly  applied  become  beneficial.  Though 
they  are  all  evils  in  themselves,  and  always  so  in  health,  still  in  disease 
they  become  remedies,  Quackery,  on  the  other  hand,  claims  that  its 
favorite  remedies  are  remedies  or  beneficial,  as  well  in  health  as  in  dis- 
ease, good  at  all  times,  friendly  to  the  system,  &c,  and  hence  it  cries 
out  against  every  thing  which  is  a  poison.  Ignorance  supposes,  that  what 
is  a  poison  under  any  circumstances  is  so  under  all.  That  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  physicians  to  cure  the  patient  in  the  most  speedy,  safe,  and  effect- 
ual manner,  and  when  medicine  is  misapplied,  it  may  do  positive  injury 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  administered ;  here  the  two  schools  agree. 
Quackery  dissents,  claiming  that  what  is  really  medicine  cannot  do  injury. 
On  many  fundamental  points,  then,  Homoeopathy  and  Allopathy  a^ree. 
They  disagree  on  the  application   of  remedial  agents  to  the  system  in  a 
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diseased  condition.  The  term  Homoeopathy  is  derived  from  two  Greek 
words,  which  signify  similar  disease,  or  like  suffering,  expressed  in  Latin 
by  siniilia  similibus  cur  ant  ur ;  in  other  words,  diseases  are  cured  by 
medicines  which  would,  if  given  to  a  person  in  health,  and  in  large  quan- 
tities, produce  a  condition  or  train  of  symptoms  similar  to  those  which 
are  manifested  in  the  disease.  And  the  term  Allopathy  is  derived  from 
words  which  signify  ether  diseases,  or  opposite  suffering ;  contraria  con- 
trariis  curantur,  or  diseases  are  cured  by  remedies  which  produce  other, 
or  even  opposite  effects.  It  should  be  strictly  other  effects,  if  it  is  direct- 
ly opposite,  it  is  Antipathy.  In  Allopathy,  (or  the  regular  practice,)  it  is 
very  true  that  medicines  do  not  all  operate  on  other  principles  ;  and  I 
had  long  been  of  opinion,  that  what  are  called  deobstruentsor  alteratives, 
from  the  nature  of  their  effect,  and  from  the  manner  of  their  application, 
were  given  on  the  Homoeopathic  principle,  though  without  a  fixed  and 
definite  rule  for  their  application.  So  that  on  this  point,  the  two  schools 
come  very  near  together.55 

This  quotation  contains,  as  we  think,  a  mixture  of  truth  and  error. 
We  particularly  take  issue  on  what  our  author  regards  as  the  distinction 
between  science  and  quackery.  We  do  not  admit,  on  the  one  hand, 
"  that  all  scientific  physicians  agree,  that  all  remedies  are  such,  not  from 
their  intrinsic  virtues  ;55  nor  do  we  admit,  that  all  remedies  are  "  evils  in 
themselves,  and  always  so  in  health.55  We  have,  however,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  objection  to  calling  that  quackery  which  "  claims,  that  its  favo- 
rite remedies  are  remedies  or  beneficial  as  well  in  health  as  in  disease.55 
This  looks,  indeed,  to  us  like  quackery,  though  of  such  a  system  of 
medical  practice  we  have  never  before  heard,  and  are,  therefore,  entirely 
unaware  how  its  advocates  attempt  to  sustain  its  claims.  We  can  con- 
ceive of  medicines  which  are  "friendly  to  the  system,55  andean,  to  some 
extent,  explain  their  modus  operandi.  The  task  of  doing  this  is  for  us 
much  easier,  than  it  is  to  show  how  poisoning  an  already  debilitated  sys- 
tem and  debilitating  it  more,  is  the  proper  way  on  which  to  conduct  an 
individual  who  inquires  after  the  road  to  health.  But  we  have  yet  to 
learn,  how  any  one  who  is  already  "in  health"  can  expect,  that  even 
"  favorite  remedies  ,;  will  make  him  better.  There  may  be  "  favorite 
remedies,5'  (we  have  many  such  ourselves,  and  design  that  our  readers 
shall  become  familiar  with  at  least  some  of  them,)  which  are  innocent  to 
the  system  of  one  who  is  in  health ;  but  really,  till  we  learnt  the  matter 
from  the  author  before  us,  we  never  conceived  the  idea,  that  it  was  the 
office  of  remedies  to  make  well  men  better.  Let  a  corroding  substance 
be  applied  externally  to  the  skin,  and  it  may  be  entirely  removed  by  the 
application  of  pure  water, — an  innocent  remedy,  such  as  will  not  un- 
favorably affect  the  parts  not  exposed  to  injury.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
the  removal  of  the  offending  cause,  that  the  wash  should  be  poisonous. 
So  it  is,  as  we  believe,  in  regard  to  the  causes  of  internal  disease.  There 
are  agents  adapted,  by  the  Author  of  our  being,  to  the  removal  of  these 
causes,  as  really  as  water  is  adapted  to  accomplish  the  object  above-men- 
tioned ;  and  yet  these  agents  are  harmless  to  the  system  in  those  respects 
in  which  its  action  is  yet  normal.  In  other  words,  they  are  agents  which, 
being  taken  into  the  circulation,  just  meet  the  wants  of  the  system,  and 
restore  it,  from  its  pathological,  to  the  physiological  condition.  If  it  be 
here  inquired  what  we  mean  by  the  wants  of  the  system,  we  answer,  we 
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suppose,  that  the  proper  materials  to  form  nutriment  for  every  tissue  must 
be  taken  into  the  blood,  and  in  that  carried  to  the  parts  to  be  supplied. — 
We  suppose,  also,  that,  when  any  of  the  functions  are  morbidly  inactive  or 
excited,  their  action  is  to  be  regulated  by  means  of  remedial  agents  made 
to  bear  on  those  functions  through  the  medium  of  the  circulation.  By  this 
remark,  our  readers  will  perceive  that  we  are  essentially  a  humor alist,  rather 
than  a  solidist  in  medicine.  We  do  not,  however,  doubt  that  some  agents 
produce  their  effects  directly  through  the  nervous  energies.  All  which  we 
contend  for  is,  that,  in  general,  the  circulation  is  the  medium  of  influence. 

Most  of  the  articles  generally  used  as  medicinal  agents  possess  a  com- 
bination of  properties.  Some  of  these  properties  may  be  favorable,  and 
others  adverse  to  the  health  of  the  system ;  and,  hence,  the  room  for 
discrimination  and  choice.  We  do  not  say,  that  every  article  which  is 
injurious  to  the  system,  does  no  good.  The  effects  of  many  are,  at  the 
same  time,  both  good  and  evil.  Drastic  purges,  for  instance,  may  cleanse 
the  alimentary  canal,  when  it  is  in  a  condition  to  require  it,  and  thus  do 
good.  At  the  same  time,  they  injure  the  coatings  of  that  canal,  and 
produce  increased  debility  in  subsequent  action.  A  liquid  containing 
alcoholic  or  some  corroding  poison  may,  on  being  taken  into  the  stomach, 
allay  thirst,  and  thus  be  of  service  ;  but  it  immediately  interferes  with  the 
healthy  operation  of  some  of  the  functions  of  the  system,  and  so  pro- 
duces injury.  In  preference  to  absolute  death  by  thirst,  one  would  be 
justified  in  the  use  of  any  drink,  however  poisonous, — if  it  falls  short  of 
being  mortal,  and  if  a  no  more  innocent  draught  can  possibly  be  obtained. 
So  in  regard  to  medicines.  We  are  justified  in  the  use  of  those  which, 
by  some  of  their  properties,  do  good,  though,  by  others,  they  do  evil, — 
provided  the  amount  of  the  evil  is  less  than  that  of  the  good,  and  pro 
vided,  also,  a  no  less  injurious  remedy  is  within  our  reach.  In  the  pre 
sent  advanced  state  of  medical  science,  however,  vie,  fully  believe,  that 
remedies  are  at  hand  which  are  essentially  innocuous  to  the  system  in 
every  respect,  and  which  will  accomplish  all  that  can  reasonably  be  claim- 
ed for  any  remedy  whatever.  Indeed,  we  knotv,  if  experience  can  be 
allowed  in  proof  of  any  thing,  that  many  innocent  remedies  are  far  more 
potent  in  the  removal  of  disease,  than  those  which  are  not.  And  well  it 
may  be  so  ;  for  they  accomplish  that  only  which  is  good  ;  whereas  others, 
if  they  effect  any  good  at  all,  do  it,  mixed  with  more  or  less  of  evil. 

Of  the  merits  of  the  homoeopathic,  compared  with  the  allopathic  prac- 
tice we  have  but  little  to  say.  That  the  former  often  does  less  mischief 
than  the  latter,  we  have  no  doubt ;  for  the  plain  reason,  that  poison,  ex- 
hibited in  infinitessimal  doses,  can  do  no  appreciable  harm.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  our  organ  of  wonder  is  not  sufficiently  developed  to  allow 
in  us  the  belief,  that  agents  so  inert,  can  effect  any  essential  good.  Ad- 
mitting that  these  agents,  in  addition  to  their  poisonous  properties,  have 
also  others  which  are  salutary  ;  yet  the  diminished  effect  of  the  latter 
must  be  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  former. 

As  to  the  correctness  of  the  maxim  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  Homoeo- 
pathy,— similia  similibus  curantur, — diseases  are  cured  by  medicines 
which  produce  similar  diseases,  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  evidence 
relied  on  in  its  favor  is  that  of  facts  ;  but,  so  far  as  facts  have  come  to 
our  own  mind,  they  are  not  sufficiently  uniform  to  prove  any  thing  at  all. 

Our  author  has,  indeed,  referred  to  some  in  his  own  favor  ;  but  others, 
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equally  weighty  against  the  system  which  he  advocates,  have  also  been 
collected.  The  truth  is,  we  believe  some  of  the  fundamental  doctrines, 
both  of  allopathy  and  of  homoeopathy,  to  be  essentially  wrong  ;  and  hence 
the  so  frequent  failure  of  the  practice  which  accords  with  either  system. 
Homoeopathy  will  succed  the  better  of  the  two,  in  such  chronic  cases  as 
require  little  more  than  a  strict  attention  to  diet  and  general  regimen  ; 
for  the  plain  reason,  that,  under  this  treatment,  the  operations  of  nature 
are  not  essentially  embarrassed  by  a  load  of  poisons.  In  other  cases, 
especially  in  those  of  such  .acute  diseases  as  must  be  immediately  rebuked, 
allopathy  has  the  preference;  inasmuch  as  it  is  then  best  to  remove,  as 
soon  as  possible,  the  offending  cause,  even  though  it  is  done  in  a  way 
from  which  the  system  receives  some  injury. 

Bat  really  we  have  no  time  to  spend  in  adjusting  these  two  systems  of 
medicine,  in  the  scales  of  discrimination,  to  see  which  outweighs  the 
other.  In  practice  we  believe  them  hoth  to  contain  some  truth  and  some 
error.  Our  object  is  to  gather  up  truth  from  any  and  every  quarter, 
where  it  can  be  found>  and  appropriate  it  to  our  benefit;  but  error,  after 
being  clearly  recognized  as  such,  we  choose  to  leave,  like  abandoned 
bantlings,  to  perish  in  its  exposure.  We  will,  however  take  the  liberty 
just  to  say,  that,  in  point  of  theory,  we  cannot  help  regarding  the 
homoeopathic  system  as  superlatively  absurd.  In  applying  the  maxim, 
similia  similibus  curantur,  the  homoeopathic  has  only  to  inquire  what 
pains  or  difficulties  certain  poisons, — as  mercury,  arsenic,  nux  vomica,  and 
the  like, — will  produce  in  a  healthy  man,  when  given  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities, and  then,  in  case  of  similar  pains  or  difficulties  on  the  part  of  the 
sick,  he  is  to  exhibit,  in  his  minute  doses,  the  articles  which  produce 
these  effects.  If,  for  instance,  a  man  has  a  pain  in  his  head,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  inquiring  after  the  cause,  whether  this 
be  primarily  in  the  stomach,  the  liver,  the  bowels,  the  nervous  system,  or 
the  circulation.  The  physician  has  only  to  prescribe  the  poison  which 
he  knows  to  be  adapted  to  produce  a  headache  in  a  well  man,  and  it 
must  fulfill  the  indication.  It  is  no  matter,  whether  a  pain  in  the  chest 
is  caused  by  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  tubercles,  rheumatism,  or  any  thing 
else ;  the  remedy  is  pointed  out,  when  it  is  known  what  poison  will  pro- 
duce a  similar  pain,  in  a  person  in  health.  We  have  heard  of  a  doctor 
who  discards  the  knowledge  of  Anatomy  as  unimportant  in  the  treatment 
of  disease :  he  wishes  to  know  only,  he  says,  "  that  a  man  has  a  stom- 
ach." But,  really,  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  homoeopathic  needs  not  trouble 
his  brain  to  inquire  even  about  that  organ.  It  is  only  important  for  him 
to  know,  that  a  man  has  a  mouth  and  a  throat,  of  sufficient  dimensions 
to  allow  the  admission  of  an  infinitessimal  dose  of  poison ;  because,  with 
this  knowledge,  his  whole  work  is  easily  executed.  Really,  it  is  curious 
and  strange  to  observe  in  what  devious  paths  people  will  sometimes  tread, 
rather  than  be  willing  to  take  the  strait-forward  and  well-defined  path  of 
simple  truth.  We  wish  our  friend,  Dr.  H.  now  that  he  has  embraced 
what  a  distinguished  medical  professor  is  wont  to  call  "  the  do-nothing 
system :"  in  other  words,  now  that  he  has  advanced, — practically  not 
theoretically , — as  far  as  the  middle  ground  of  neutrality  between  error  and 
truth,  would  just  open  his  eyes,  and  proceed  a  little  further.  He  will 
then  learn,  that  the  physician  may,  not  only  cease  to  thwart  the  kindly 
operations  of  nature,  but  also  do  something, — oftentimes  very  much, — 
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directly  to  aid  the  recuperative  powers  in  the  performance  of  their  office. 
Let  it  come  to  be  understood,  that  medicines,  properly  so  called,  are, 
like  food,  articles  to  be  taken,  in  whole  or  in  part,  into  the  circulation 
and  appropriated  to  the  wants  of  the  system  ;  then,  but  not,  as  we  be- 
lieve, till  then,  will  quackery  be  banished  out  of  the  way.  Truth  is  one ; 
error  is  multiform ;  and,  so  long  as  the  latter  exists,  we  care  compara- 
tively but  little  what  particular  phase  it  may  assume,  or  what  relation 
any  one  of  its  parts  may  bear  to  another.  We  leave  it  as  that  with  which 
we  have  no  concern. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL    NOTICE    OF    A    RECENT   WORK    ON 

SCROFULA,  BY  LUGOL. 

(Continued.) 

In  our  remarks  on  this  Work,  in  a  former  number  of  the  Eclectic,  we 
suggested  that  we  should,  in  a  future  number,  give  an  analysis  of  these 
Researches  :  to  do  this  is  the  object  of  the  present  paper. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts :  thesFirst,  treats  of  the  Inheri- 
tance of  Scrofulous  Diseases,  and  of  the  Health  of  Parents  who  beget 
Scrofulous  Children  ;  the  Second,  of  the  Pathological  Causes  of  Scrofula; 
and  the  Third,  of  the  External  Causes  of  Scrofula. 

In  the  First  Part,  our  author  maintains  the  following  propositions  : 
that  Scrofula  is  hereditary  ;  that  it  is  general  in  the  family;  that  scrofu- 
lous subjects  have  certain  physical  and  mental  characteristics ;  that 
scrofulous  families  are  recognized  by  a  general  mark  of  debility  which 
is  seen  in  all  the  children ;  that  these  children  are  not  symmetrical  in 
their  physical  formation  ;  that  their  growth  sometimes  presents  the  most 
opposite  extremes ;  that  this  scrofulous  constitution  in  childhood  is, 
furthermore,  characterized  by  various  diseased  states  of  health,  organic 
and  functional,  such  as  weakness  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  want  of  ap- 
petite, derangement  of  the  assimilating  functions,  occasional  constipation, 
both  tenuity  and  hypertrophy  of  the  skin,  deficient  and  acid  transpira- 
tion^ physiognomy  prematurely  old  in  infancy,  unconquerable  apathy  or 
lassitude,  ophthalmia,  catarrh  of  the  several  mucous  membranes,  white 
swellings,  retardation  of  the  genital  organs  and  functions,  incapacity  of 
endurance  of  physical  and  mental  labor, — these  phenomena,  considered 
collectively,  belonging  to  but  few  scrofulous  subjects,  but  combined  in 
various  numbers  and  degrees,  in  individual  subjects ;  that  the  scrofulous 
countenance  of  authors, — characterized  by  hypertrophy  of  the  lips,  also 
of  the  nose,  cheeks,  eyelids  and  their  loose  edges,  and  embonpoint  of  the 
face, — is  not  peculiar  to  scrofulous  subjects  generally,  but  exists  only  in 
some  cases  where  scrofula  is  seated  principally,  or  even  exclusively,  in 
the  face ;  that  these  appearances  of  the  scrofulous  countenance  of  authors 
form  a  contrast  with  some  of  the  following  signs,  which  truly  belong  to 
scrofula,  namely, — the  teeth  are  white,  but  too  long  and  compact,  and 
frequently  black  and  carious, — the  hair, — seldom  light,  generally  dark, 
or  chesnut, — is  scanty  and  badly  nourished,  and  is  too  dry  or  too  oily, — 
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there  is  constant  leucorrhoei, — there  is  frequently  dysmenorrhea,  some- 
times amenorrhea,  and  menstruation  is  rarely  regular  ;  that  in  infancy 
and  early  childhood  "  the  scrofulous  constitution  may  be  overlooked, 
partly  because  it  is  only  slightly  developed,  2nd  partly  because  individu- 
als may  present  other  elements  of  organization,  which  may  conceal,  for 
a  long  time,  their  congenital  morbid  disposition  ;  that  the  generality  of 
scrofulous  diseases  in  a  family  is  so  constant,  that,  where  only  one  child 
is  thought  to  be  affected,  time  will  show  its  development  in  ether,  and 
frequently  in  all  the  members  of  the  family  ;  that  great  mortality  exists 
in  scrofulous  families, — death  generally  cutting  off  half  of  the  children 
in  the  early  years  of  life ;  that  a  mortality  so  frightful,  from  diseases  of 
the  same  nature,  must  have  a  general  cause,  to  be  found  in  the  health  of 
the  parents,  inasmuch  as  accidental  external  causes  would  engender  mal- 
adies of  several  kinds,  which,  under  no  circumstances,  could  destroy 
families,  as  do  diseases  having  an  hereditary  origin  ;  that  the  two  char- 
acteristics of  scrofula  just  mentioned,  namely,  its  generality  in  the  fami- 
ly and  the  death  of  most  of  the  children,  not  only  demonstrate  the  he- 
reditary origin  of  this  disease,  but  also  must  be  regarded  as  the  best 
marks  of  inheritance  known  ;  that  no  other  hereditary  malady  can  com- 
pare, in  this  respect,  with  scrofula, — even  epilepsy,  suicide,  mental  de- 
rangement, cancers,  gout,  apcplexy,  &,c,  not  being  so  general,  and  not 
causing  so  great  mortality  ;  that  these  two  characteristics  are  the  most 
prominent  in  the  history  of  scrofula ;  that  they  demonstrate  the  single 
nature  of  all  scrofulous  diseases  ;  that  the  study  of  the  hereditary  char- 
acter and  the  mortality  of  scrofula  is  the  necessary  foundation  of  all  other 
parts  of  its  diagnosis  ;  that  the  truth  of  these  two  characteristics  is  dem- 
onstrated by  observing  them  in  the  developments  of  scrofula, — first,  in  the 
same  family, — secondly,  in  the  different  branches  of  the  same  family,  is- 
suing from  a  common  origip, — and,  thirdly,  in  the  peculiar  health  of  the 
issue  of  different  marriages,  that  is,  where  the  father  or  mother  marries 
several  times ;  that,  moreover,  the  inheritance  of  scrofula  is  proved  by 
studying  the  health  of  parents  who  produce  scrofulous  children  ;  that 
these  states  of  health  in  the  parents  are  either  original  or  accidental ; 
that,  when  scrofula  arises  from  the  original  health  of  parents,  they  are 
themselves  either  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  ;  that  this  "  pathological  tem- 
perament "  of  the  parents  is  generally,  but  not  always,  so  evident  as  to 
enable  one  to  establish  easily  the  relation  between  their  health  and  that 
of  their  children  ;  that,  in  investigating  this  point,  we  must  not  only  as- 
certain the  present  state  of  the  parents'  health,  but  also  their  previous 
state  of  health,  and  the  "  temperament  "  of  their  family  ;  that,  by  thus 
investigating  this  subject,  we  shall  see  that  scrofula  comes,  not  only  from 
parents  who  are  actually  scrofulous,  but  also,  first,  from  parents  who  have 
been  scrofulous,  but  no  longer  appear  to  be  so, — secondly,  from  parents 
who  are  believed  to  be  exempt  from  this  affection,  although  their  broth- 
ers and  sisters  are  scrofulous, — thirdly,  from  parents  who  show  no  signs 
of  scrofula,  until  they  have  borne  children  ;  that  the  parents  of  more  than 
half  those  affected  with  scrofula  have  had  pulmonary  tubercles  ;  that  pul- 
monary phthisis  is  scrofula  of  the  lungs  ;  that  phthisis  and  scrofula  have 
equally  an  hereditary  origin,  are  general  in  the  family,  and  occasion  in  it 
the  same  mortality  ;  that  these  two  diseases  usually  exist  in  the  same  fam- 
ily, and  that  all  scrofulous  persons  have  pulmonary  tubercles ;  that  a 
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great  mistake  has  hitherto  been  made  in  subjecting  phthisis  to  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment  and  regimen,  based  on  the  pretended  inflammatory  etioh-  . 
ogy  of  tubercles,  inasmuch  as  scrofula  makes  more  rapid  progress,  when 
•subjected  to  sanguineus  depletion;  that  "  the  tubercle  is  a  production  of 
the  same  character  in  all  organs,  and  that  most  of  these  organs,  but  es- 
pecially the  lungs,  are  tuberculous  in  those  individuals  who  die  of  scrofu- 
lous diseases ;"  that  "  scrofulous  diseases,  engendered  by  themselves,  may 
extend  to  several  generations,  and  cut  them  off  by  an  inexorable  fatality, 
until  the  race  is  completely  extinct ;"  that  a  parent,  originally  healthy, 
may  acquire  certain  states  of  health  which  can  be  transmitted  to  children, 
under  some  one  of  the  forms  of  scrofula ;  that  syphilitic  parents,  that 
parents  who  abuse  the  venereal  pleasures,  that  those  parents  whose  mar- 
riages are  precocious,  that  parents  who  are  too  old,  that  a  man  who  has 
not  the  comparative  strength  of  his  sex,  that  parents  who  are  paralytic, 
epileptic,  deranged,  &c,  beget  scrofulous  children  ;  that  scirrhus  and 
cancer,  "  two  degrees  of  the  same  disease,"  are  also  causes  of  scrofula; 
that  the  inheritance  of  scrofulous  diseases  never  overleaps  one  genera- 
tion ;  that  scrofula  arises  from  a  cause  derived  from  the  father,  or  from 
the  mother,  or  from  both  ;  that  scrofulous  diseases,  in  some  cases,  receive 
a  favorable  influence  from  puberty  ;  that  some  diseases  of  females  which 
are  developed  after  marriage,  and  which  are  ascribed  to  marriage  as  their 
cause,  are  only  the  continuation  of  those  of  infancy  and  puberty  ;  that 
the  remission  of  these  diseases  during  their  puberty,  though  it  has  im- 
proved their  health  slightly,  has  not  made  them  strong  enough  to  be  preg- 
nant, to  be  confined,  to  nurse  their  children,  and  to  bear  the  fatigues  and 
anxieties  of  domestic  life  ;  that  such  females  are  impotent,  or  miscarry, 
or  their  labors  are  difficult,  and  that,  after  the  first  labor,  they  have  con- 
stant leucorrhcea,  and  bad  digestion,  lose  their  flesh  rapidly,  their  health 
is  impaired,  and  pulmonary  tubercles,  often  existing,  for  a  long  time, 
without  detection,  appear,  and  they  die  prematurely ;  that  physicians 
should  never  assume  the  responsibility  of  advising  the  marriage  of  scrof- 
ulous females  as  a  means  of  fortifying  health  ;  that  such  marriages  would 
not  take  place,  if  either  party  knew  the  ills  to  which  they  are  liable  ; 
that  scrofula  is  very  frequent  among  orphans  and  foundlings,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intemperance  of  their  parents ;  that  scrofula  is  often  trans- 
mitted from  the  nurse  to  the  nursling,  and  that,  consequently,  scrofulous 
nurses  should  not  be  employed,  and  that  scrofulous  mothers  should  ab- 
stain from  nursing  their  children. 

Part  Second  of  this  work  is  devoted,  as  before  stated,  to  the  discussion 
of  the  Pathological  Causes  of  Scrofula.  In  this  part,  embracing  only 
about  fifty  pages  of  the  volume,  Lugol  maintains  the  following  proposi- 
tions :  that  certain  diseases  peculiar  to  infancy,  and  some  diseases  not 
peculiar  to  this  age,  after  which  scrofula  appears  for  the  first  time,  or  be- 
comes more  intense  than  it  was  previously,  which  diseases  have  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  the  pathological  causes  of  scrofula,  are  only  forerun- 
ners of  scrofula,  or  rather  the  incipient  stage  of  this  affection  itself;  that 
this  last  proposition  is  emphatically  to  be  observed  with  reference  to 
small-pox,  measles,  and  hooping-cough, — after  which  certain  signs  of 
scrofula,  such  as  ophthalmia,  tumors,  scrofulous  ulcers,  &c,  supervene; 
that  this  proposition  is  also  to  be  observed  in  relation  to  a  febrile  and  ca- 
tarrhal state  appropriately  denominated  "  mucous  fever,"  and  also  in  re- 
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lation  to  the  fever  of  growth,  and  also  verminous  affections ;  that  the 
pathology  of  the  affections  of  the  mucous  membranes,  in  children,  has 
been  misunderstood, — having  been  viewed  as  merely  local  inflammations, 
and  that  this  view  has  led  to  a  treatment  too  antiphlogistic  and  debilita- 
ting, and  that  the  abuse  of  sanguinous  depletions  in  children  is  one  of 
the  most  common  causes  of  the  often  irremediable  progress  of  scrofu- 
lous diseases ;  that,  in  these  affections  of  the  mucous  membrane,  "  the 
most  celebrated  practitioners  are  still  localizers,  although  they  must  long 
since  have  observed  the  unfortunate  consequences  of  this  system  of  local- 
ization ;  that  an  attack  of  scrofula  is  not  rare  during  the  first  pregnan- 
cy ;  that  spontaneous  abortions,  the  effect  of  scrofula,  are  very  numerous, 
and  arise  from  the  health, — first,  of  the  father, — secondly,  of  the  mother, 
— and  thirdly,  of  the  two  ancestral  parents  ;  that  labor,  with  scrofulous 
mothers,  is  often  difficult,  and  sometimes  dangerous ;  that  most  scrofu- 
lous diseases  may  appear,  for  the  first  time,  after  erysipelas ;  that 
erysipelas  very  often  supervenes  during  the  course  of  scrofulous  diseases, 
and  most  frequently  has  a  favorable  influence  on  their  progress,  but  may 
cause  their  fatal  termination  ;  that  syphilitic  infection  is  one  of  the  worst 
complications  which  can  affect  scrofulous  patients ;  that  syphilis  develops 
scrofula,  in  cases  where,  previous  to  the  syphilitic  infection,  it  had  not 
assumed  the  special  form  of  scrofula ;  that  in  cases,  where  scrofulous 
diseases  have  been  developed  and  have  remained  stationary  for  several 
years,  these  diseases  have  developed  themselves  more  forcibly,  and  dan- 
gerously, after  a  syphilitic  infection ;  that  some  cases  of  relapse  of  scrof- 
ula have  occurred  after  syphilis ;  and  that  the  pathological  causes,  now 
enumerated,  are  none  of  them  the  efficient  cause  of  scrofula,  though  they 
favor  its  attack  and  development, — but  that,  strictly  speaking,  scrofulous 
diseases  have  only  one  cause, — inheritance. 

Part  Third  of  these  Researches  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the 
influence  of  external  agents  in  the  production  and  propagation  of  Scrof- 
ula. The  following  are  the  propositions  maintained  in  relation  to  this 
subject :  that,  though  nothing  is  better  demonstrated  than  the  endemic 
cause  of  some  diseases,  yet,  that  the  connection  between  this  cause  and 
scrofula  is  unknown ;  that  humidity  is  not  the  endemic  cause  of  scrofula, 
though  generally  regarded  as  such  by  authors  ;  that  scrofula  is  frequent 
ly  endemic  in  very  lofty  and  dry  places,  and  is  not  so  in  certain  coun- 
tries which  are  very  moist ;  that  it  is  endemic  in  places  which  are  simi- 
lar in  no  respect  except  to  the  disease  which  is  common  to  them ;  that  a 
man  who  is  originally  healthy  does  not  become  scrofulous  by  going  to  live 
in  a  country  where  it  exists  endemically  ;  that  the  disease  does  not  af- 
fect equally  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  who  live  under  common  in- 
fluences ;  that  the  cause  of  endemic  scrofula,  whatever  it  may  be,  has  no 
particularly  evident  quality ;  that  scrofula  is  imported  into  the  healtJhiest 
places,  inhabited  by  the  finest  populations,  by  scrofulous  persons,  that  it 
will  increase,  and,  in  a  given  time,  a  scrofulous  endemia  will  exist ;  that 
the  endemias,  thus  formed,  have  been  wrongly  ascribed  to  certain  quali- 
ties of  air,  water,  and  location  ;  that  this  endemia,  thus  formed,  so  multi- 
plies the  subjects  of  scrofula  in  many  large  cities,  that  it  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  a  twentieth  part  of  the  native  population  are  exempt  from  scrof- 
ulous diseases  ;  that  the  adoption  of  the  anti-phlogistic,  instead  of  the 
mercurial  treatment  of  veneareal  diseases  is  one  of  the  causes  of  endemic 
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scrofula;  that  scrofulous  endemia  often  arises  from  a  defect  in  the  cross- 
ing of  rices;  that  scrofula  exists  in  climates  which  are  extremely  differ- 
ent,— in  the  north  of  Earope  and  in  the  south,  in  England  and  Russia, 
in  Italy  and  Spain  ;  th  it  the  disease  appears  the  same  in  patients  from 
all  parts  of  the  inter-tropical  and  temperate  zones  ;  that  colored  men 
present  fewer  chances  for  successful  treatment ;  that  the  first  attack  of 
scrofula  usually  occurs  in  the  spring, and  that  these  diseases  are  common- 
ly more  active  at  that  time  of  the  year;  that  the  recrudescence  of  these 
diseases  begins  with  the  increase  in  the  length  of  the  days,  becomes  more 
sensible  and  general  among  the  scrofulous,  as  the  days  become  longer,  and 
that,  considered  generally,  this  recrudescence  presents  a  movement  of 
increase  and  decrease, — commencing  from  the  first  days  of  January,  having 
its  apogee  in  the  month  of  March,  and  decreasing  till  the  month  of  June, 
inclusive;  that,  "  in  nine-tenths  of  the  scrofulous  patients,  the  diseases 
increase  during  this  semestrial  period,  which  embraces  the  whole  period 
of  the  year  in  which  the  sun  remains  longest  in  our  horizon  ;"  that  the 
increase  of  these  diseases  in  the  Spring,  studied  logically,  may  contribute 
much  to  the  prognosis ;  that  in  fact,  whenever  the  annual  recrudescence 
of  a  scrofulous  disease  begins  to  diminish,  we  may  consider  it  is  in  the 
way  of  being  cured ;  that  scrofulous  diseases  appear  in  early  infancy, 
change  their  form  and  seat  several  times  up  to  the  period  of  puberty, 
which  either  hurries  off  the  patient,  or  improves  the  health ;  that  these 
diseases  are  developed  in  the  absence  of  any  external  causes,  and  some- 
times when  the  scrofulous  persons  conform  to  the  most  salutary  hygienic 
laws,  because  hygiene  alone  does  not  cure  diseases  so  deeply  rooted  in 
the  economy  ;  that  scrofula  is  very  common,  much  more  so  than  is  gen- 
erally thought,  because  those  only  are  regarded  as  being  scrofulous  who 
present  the  most  marked  signs  of  it ;  that  no  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
can  be  established  between  the  vaccine  disease  and  scrofula ;  that  onan- 
ism does  not  produce  scrofula  ;  that  the  assertion  that  children  conceived 
during  menstruation  are  born  scrofulous  is  untrue  ;  that  scrofulous  dis- 
eases are  non-contagious ;  that  the  pus  of  scrofulous  ulcers,  inoculated 
in  the  healthy  subject,  cannot  transmit  the  disease ;  that  humidity  >  though 
it  does  not  produce  scrofula,  is  very  injurious  to  scrofulous  subjects ;  that 
humidity  may  be  an  occasional  cause  of  the  development  of  scrofula, 
when  the  subject  is  predisposed  to  it  ;  that  deficient  food,  air,  and  light, 
intemperance,  over-labor,  want,  and  other  debilitating  causes,  such  as 
are  observed  among  the  poorest  classes,  and  in  workshops,  and  in  the 
regimen  of  prisons,  camps,  and  vessels,  also  hasten  its  development ; — - 
but  that  these  causes  do  not  produce  scrofulous  affections  unless 
there  is  some  organic  reason  for  it  in  the  temperament  of  the  individ- 
ual ;  that  white-swellings,  so  frequently  referred  to  blows  and  other 
local  injuries  as  their  cause,  are  developed  only  where  there  is  a  scrofu- 
lous cachexia ;  that  the  improvements,  which  have  taken  place  within  the 
few  last  years,  in  the  life  of  the  sailor,  in  the  regimen  of  land  troops, 
in  the  health  regulations  of  cities,  and  in  the  general  popular  obser- 
vance of  the  principles  of  hygiene,  have  had  a  marked  influence  in 
decreasing  scrofula ;  that  this  observance  of  hygienic  laws,  may,  in 
certain  cases,  arrest  the  progress  of  this  disease ;  that  scrofula  is, 
however,  developed,  and  rapidly  progresses,  where  all  the  external 
causes  are  absent,  as  is  often  seen  in  those  opulent  families  who  cannot 
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raise  children, — when  the  children,  usually  numerous,  are  cut  off  by  con- 
vulsions, hydrocephalus,  verminous  affections,  mesenteric  tubercles,  &,c, 
&c.  ;  that  the  diagnosis  of  scrofulous  diseases  is  generally  very  easy, — 
their  successive  development,  progress,  duration,  and  special  appearance 
rarely  leaving  the  practitioner  in  doubt ;  that  the  study  of  the  origin  of 
scrofulous  diseases  is  difficult,  because  patients  give  wrong  information, 
generally  substituting  pretended,  accidental  local  causes,  for  inheritance, 
and  because  the  history  of  a  scrofulous  person  embraces,  not  only  all  the 
medical  life  of  the  individual,  but  also  that  of  his  ancestral  parents,  and 
that  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  ;  that  examinations  of  scrofulous  patients, 
should  be  very  close  ;  that  the  ties  of  marriage,  maternal  and  filial  affec- 
tion, and  more  especially  self-love,  often  lead  patients  to  deceive  their 
medical  advisers  even  after  investigations  which  might  be  thought  indis- 
creet and  even  cruel ;  that,  finally,  the  propositions  of  this  Work,  however 
imperfect  they  may  be  to  a  full  elucidation  of  scrofula,  are  true,  as  far  as 
they  go,  being  the  result  "  of  more  than  thirty  years  personal  experience 
in  a  large  hospital,  and  an  extensive  practice." 

Such  is  an  analysis  of  these  Researches,  embracing,  as  we  believe, 
every  important  idea  of  the  volume ;  but  the  facts  in  proof  of  these  prop- 
ositions must  be  sought  in  the  volume  itself.  In  some  future  Number  of 
the  Eclectic  we  propose  to  make  some  extracts  from  the  more  interesting 
portions  of  the  Work.  We  look  with  great  interest  for  the  treatise  on 
the  Tubercle  which  Lugol  has  announced  in  these  Researches. 

We  would  humbly  suggest  that  some  medical  gentleman  of  the  Ec- 
lectic school,  whose  practical  experience  in  the  treatment  of  scrofula 
might  justify  the  attempt,  would  confer  an  eminent  favor  upon  the  pro- 
fession, by  giving,  either  in  a  medical  journal  or  in  a  work  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  subject,  the  result  of  the  operation  of  the  agents  of  the 
materia  medica  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  use,  including  both 
those  with  which  he  has  secured  successful  results,  and  those  with  which 
he  has  not  been  so  fortunate.  The  communication  of  any  valuable  in- 
formation on  this  subject,  even  if  it  refer  to  but  a  few,  or  even  one  of 
the  developments  of  this  widely-spread  and  fatal  disease,  would  do  lasting 
service  to  suffering  humanity. 

Ware,  January  29,  1846.  A. 


For  the  New   England  Medical  Electic. 

THE    SCIENTIFIC  AND    ECLECTIC    MEDICAL  INSTITUTE 

OF  VIRGINIA. 

Dr.  Newton  :  It  affords  me  pleasure,  to  see  you  have  commenced  the 
publication  of  a  Periodical.  Its  neatness  and  cheapness,  and  the  ability 
with  which,  I  am  confident,  you  will  conduct  it,  should  and  will  recom- 
mend it  to  every  friend  of  truth  and  philanthropy  in  our  country.  I  am 
pleased  with  the  title.  It  is  a  broad  banner  to  sail  under.  Truth  is 
never  found  alone  in  the  "  ipse  dixit "  of  any  one  man,  but  must  be 
gleaned  from  the  mass.     There  are  truths  in  the  doctrines  of  all ;  but,. 
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frequently,  they  are  concealed  by  a  mass  of  error.  The  Scientific  mind, 
seeks  to  glean  them,  unmindful  of  their  source;  for,  "  Veritas  est  Deo," 
no  matter  who  may  be  the  promulgator. 

The  cause  of  "  Eclectic  Medicine  "  is  progressing  in  this  State.  The 
General  Assembly  have  granted  us  a  most  liberal  charter,  incorporating 
the  "  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Scientific  and  Eclectic  Medical  Institute 
of  Virginia ;  the  Medical  Department  of  which  will  go  into  operation  on 
the  second  Monday  in  October  next,  under  the  control  of  an  able  and 
efficient  Faculty, — many  of  whom,  stand  at  the  head  of  literary  and  medi- 
cal men  in  this  country.  Every  arrangement  will  be  made  to  erect  a 
spacious  Collegiate  building  and  furnish  it  with  suitable  Chemical  and 
Philosophisal  Apparatus,  &c.  A  spacious  Botanic  Garden,  Library,  and 
Museum  will  be  connected  with  the  Institute  ;  and  every  means  will  be 
afforded  to  give  the  student  thorough  clinical  instruction.  Cadavers  are 
plentiful.  In  fact,  nothing  will  be  wanting  to  render  the  Course  as 
thorough  in  this  Institute,  as  in  any  other  Medical  School  in  our  coun- 
try,— allopathic,  or  other.  The  course  will  be  less  expensive,  than  in 
any  other  Medical  Institution  in  the  Union.  This,  with  the  facility  and 
cheapness  of  travel,  will,  I  hope,  induce  all  the  young  men  of  New  Eng- 
land, who  intend  preparing  themselves  for  the  Eclectic  Practice,  to  attend 
this  Institution.  Very  respectfully ,  your  friend,  fyc. 


Richmond,  Va.,  Feb.  2d,  1846. 


Henry  M.  Price,  M.  D. 


CERTIFICATE. 

In  publishing  the  following  certificate,  as  we  do  at  the  request  of  a  particular 
friend,  Ave  are  happy  in  informing  our  readers  that  the  author  is  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Chapin,  a  worthy  Presbyterian  or  Congregationalist  Clergyman,  and  the  father  of 
the  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  Dr.  Chapin  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

To  whom  it  may  concern. — The  subscriber,  early  in  the  year  1843,  had 
the  misfortune,  by  a  fall,  to  break  several  bones  in  his  right  hand  and 
otherwise  injure  it.  The  bones  soon  healed  ;  but  the  muscles  and  nerves 
remained  seriously  affected.  The  nervous  and  muscular  affection  Grad- 
ually pervaded  the  whole  of  the  arm  and  shoulder,  and  began  to  extend 
into  the  right  side.  The  hand  remained  inflamed,  and  the  arm  wither- 
ed,— became  very  weak,  and  was  afflicted  with  excrutiating  pain  for  many 
months ;  during  which  time  I  could  not  use  my  hand  in  dressing  or  feed- 
ing myself.  Many  distinguished  physicians  were  consulted,  and  various 
medical  applications  made,  without  any  effect  which  encouraged  a  hope 
of  restoration. 

At  length,  "  human  magnetism  "  being  recommended,  I  submitted  to  a 
few  operations, — reluctantly,  becajise  I  had  no  confidence  in  the  science. 
The  very  partial  effect  which  was  produced,  encouraged  me  to  seek  a 
more  powerful  and  skilful  operator ;  and  such  I  found  to  be  the  bearer, 
Mr.  Abraham  Peterson,  of  this  city.  After  a  few  trials,  a  partial  mag- 
netic effect  was  produced  on  my  system  generally,  and  my  arm  and  hand 
were  sensibly  quieted.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks,  during 
which  time  I  was  magnetized  nearly  every  day,  my  limb  was  so  much  re- 
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lieved,  that  I  could  raise  my  hand  up  to  my   head, — a  thing  which  I  had 
not  done  for  ten  months. 

The  operations  were  continued  about  three  months.  By  this  time  I 
was  able  to  do  something  in  feeding  and  dressing  myself,  and  began  to 
write  a  little  with  a  pencil.  Necessity,  however,  obliged  me  to  discon- 
tinue the  operations.  But,  by  the  use  of  friction  and  the  application  of 
cold  water,  which  the  limb  would  now  bear,  it  continued  gradually  to  im- 
prove. Although  it  is  not,  even  now,  entirely  well ;  yet  I  have  a  very  com- 
fortable use  of  it,  in  most  respects,  and  it  is  generally  quite  free  from  in- 
flammation and  from  pain.  Indeed,  not  much  more  than  a  little  numb- 
ness and  partial  weakness  remain.  This  almost  complete  restoration,  of 
which  I  had  utterly  despaired,  I  ascribe  to  "human  magnetism;"  and, 
had  I  resorted  to  it  sooner,  or  even  continued  it  longer,  I  am  constrained 
to  believe  the  restoration  would  have  been  complete.  Indeed,  had  I  ap- 
plied, this  remedy  as  soon  as  the  bones  were  healed,  I  can  but  think  I 
should  have  been  saved  from  that  long  continued  distress,  which  had  be- 
gan to  seriously  affect  my  general  health.  I  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Peter- 
son, for  his  persevering  and  gratuitous  services,  and  cheerfully  embrace 
this  opportunity,  as  he  is  about  leaving  our  city,  to  recommend  him  so 
far  as  I  can  judge  from  happy  experience,  as  an  attentive,  skilful,  and 
successful  magnetizer.  S.   Chapin. 

Providence,  H.  1.,  May  6,  1845. 
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Beef  Tea. — Fill  a  quart  bottle  two-thirds  full  of  warm  water,  and  put 
into  it  half  a  pound  of  fresh  lean  beef  cut  into  thin  slices.  Place  the 
bottle  in  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  and  let  it  remain  for  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  when  the  liquid  may  be  poured  off,  and  more  water  added  to 
extract  the  remaining  strength  of  the  meat.  This  tea,  seasoned  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  administered  warm,  is  strengthening  to  a  weak  pa- 
tient, especially  in  bilious,  scarlet,  or  typhus  fever. 

Slippery  Elm  and  Milk. — Beat  a  tea-spoonful  of  powdered  elm  bark 
into  a  paste  with  water,  adding  a  small  portion  of  salt,  and  stir  it  into  a 
pint  of  milk  just  beginning  to  boil.  Take  the  milk  from  the  fire,  and 
continue  the  stirring  for  two  or  three  minutes,  until  the  elm  is  dissolved. 
This  is  very  useful  in  diarrhoea  and  the  bowel  complaints  of  children.  It 
is  good  for  infants ;  but,  if  very  young,  the  milk  should  be  diluted  with 
water. 

Wheat  Jelly. — Take  of  wheat  in  its  natural  state,  any  desirable  quan- 
tity, soak  it  twelve  hours  in  soft  water,  and  boil  it  four  hours,  allowing 
the  water  to  evaporate,  excepting  enough  to  form  the  wheat  into  a  jelly. 
This  may  be  eaten  with  sugar  or  molasses,  and  is  an  invaluable  article 
for  the  sick  and  convalescent.  I  know  of  no  preparation,  says  Dr.  Matt- 
son,  that  I  am  disposed  to  recommend  more  highly. 

Indian  Tea. — Pour  a  pint  of  boiling  water  on  a  table-spoonful  of 
Indian-meal.  Add  salt,  if  desired.  When  cool  and  settled,  it  is  trans- 
parent.    It  will  remain  in  the  stomach  when  other  drinks  are  rejected, 
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Wilson's  Tfaomsonian  and  Botanic  Laboratory. 

No.  18,  Central  st.,  Boston,  Ms. 
frW^HE  subscribers  would  respectfully  inform  the  public,  that  they  have   recently 

B  opened  the  above  establishment,  where  may  be  foundan  extensive  assortment 
of  Botanic  and  Thomsonian  Medicines,  Shaker  Herbs,  Extracts,  Oils,  &c.  Syrin- 
ges of  all  kinds,  and  all  the  different  Medical  Works  upon  the  reformed  system  of 
practice  published  in  the  United  States  ;  also, — Brandy,  Wines,  and  other  liquors 
of  the  choicest  brands,  for  medicinal  purposes,  constantly  for  sale. 

Having  made  arrangements  to  obtain  all  articles,  that  are  indiginous  to  this 
country,  directly  from  those  parts  where  they  are  grown,  and  found  in  the  greatest 
abundance  and  perfection,  they  are  prepared  to  supply  Wholesale  Dealers,  Prac- 
titioners, and  others,  with  medicines  of  superior  quality ;  at  prices  as  low  as  they 
are  sold  at  any  similar  establishment  in  the  country.  The  utmost  care  will  be  used 
in  the  preparation  of  Compounds.  Medicines  neatly  put  in  small  packages,  and 
labelled  with  full  directions  for  family  use,  if  required,  and  safely  packed  for  any 
climate. 

Orders,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  from  the  most  distant  sections  of  the  country, 
promptly  and  faithfully  attended  to.  B.  OSGOOD  WILSON, 

G.  CARLOS  WILSON. 


Notice, 

C.  NEWTON,  M.  S>.,  PHYSICIAN  and  SURGEON, 

No.  1,  Walnut  Street,  Worcester,  Mass., 

RECEIVES  and  treats,  at  his  own  residence,  patients  afflicted  with  chronic 
disease  in  any  form  allowing  hope  Of  amendment.  Terms  always  made  rea- 
sonable. He  also  keeps  at  his  Office,  in  Walnut  Street,  a  general  assortment  of 
Botanic  and  Eclectic  Medicines,  for  the  supply  of  patients  and  medical  practitioners. 


Tlic  New-En  gland  Medical  Eclectic  and  Guide  to  Health 

IS  published  on  the  1st  and  16th  of  every  month,  at  Worcester,  Ms.  Each  Num- 
ber contains  16  pages,  octavo.  Terms  $1,00  per  year,  invariably  in  advance. 
All  remittances  and  communications  pertaining  to  the  Eclectic,  should  be  directed, 
post-paid,  to  the  Editor  and  Proprietor.  Any  person  forwarding  us,  post-paid,  the 
names  of  four  subscribers,  and  remitting  us  $4,00,  shall  receive  a  fifth  copy  gratis 

AGENTS. 
The  following  persons  are  authorized,  as  our  Agents,  to   receive  subscriptions 
and  monies  for  the  Eclectic. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Oilman  Pike,  New-England 
Depot  of  Botanic  Medicines,  Nos.  79 
and  81,  Blackstone  Street,  Boston. 

Messrs.  B.  O.  &  G.  C.  Wilson,  Dealers 
in  Botanic  Medicines,  Shaker  Herbs, 
&c,  No.  18,  Central  Street,  Boston. 

Dr.  Carlos  Tewksburv,  Concord, 

Dr.  P.  W.  Allen,  Ware. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Bkigiiam,  Fitchburg. 

Dr.  Anson  Cobb,  Montague. 

Dr.  Sumner  Jacobs,  Springfield. 

Dr.  Z.  Baker,  New  Bedford. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Dr.  D.  P.  Buker,  Providence. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Dr.  O.  B.  Lyman,  Norwich. 

MAINE. 

Dr.  Isaac  Jacobs,  Bangor. 
Dr.  O.  A.  Wright,  Waterville. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Dr.  JohnF.  Jennison,  Swanzey. 
Rev.  D.  D.  Pratt,  Nashua. 

VERMONT. 

Dr.  James  Ross,  Rutland. 
Dr.  Gerry  Ross,  Middlebury. 
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"  Seize  upon  truth  taker ever  found , 
On  Christian  or  "»  Heathen  ground  " 


CALVIN   NKYVTON,   M.   D.,  Ejjitor  am.  Proprietor. 


Worcester,  march   J,  in-mi. 


Vol.    I. 
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A  MOTTO  FOR  EDITORS. 

M  Mind  not  high  things,    but  Condescend  to  men  of  low  estate.    15c  nut 
wise  in  your  own  conceits." 

The  good  old  Imh»K  from  which  we  have  taken  this  motto  is  cue  which 
we  hope  ever  to  prize,  above  -'ill  price,  foi1  the  variety,  the  richness,  and 
the  importance  <>f  its  instruction^     En  our  editorial  capacity,  we  have 
supposed  ourselves  capable  of  being  profited  by  an  occasional  reference 
to  the  extract  above;  for,  though  we  have  received,  from  our  readers, 
numerous  testimonials  of  high  approval  of  our  course,  we  are  not  vain 
enough  to  think  ourselves  the  model  of  perfection  hi  any  matter,    [n  con- 
ducting a  Periodical  1 1 K  < *  the  present,  we  especially  feel,  thai  our  task  i 
;i  difficult  one.     It  is  niueli  like  that  of  the  preacher  whose  audience 
promiscuous,  embracing  all  classes,  from  the  most  educated  and  refined, 
to  the  most  ignorant  and  uncultivated.     In  every  case  of  the  kind,  ii  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  present  truth  in  sued  lt  drei    q    to  profit  and  pl< 
all.    Of  two  members  of  the  same  religious  society,  wc  once  heard  one 
reprove  the  oilier  lor  the  nicely  of  manner  in   which  lie  wished  the  ser- 
mons of  his  minister  io  l»e  presented.     "You  are  so  particular"  and 
the  reprover,  "th.it  you  will  not  eat,  unless  your  food  is  servef)  uj»  in 
silver  dish."     "  No,"  replied  the  friend,  "  <i  is  not  myself,  but  you,  who 
are  particular  i— you  will  not  eat,  unless  your  food    is  prepared  in  a 
wooden  dish."     Now,  to  our  niuid,  (for  we  weie  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances,) there  was  quite  ;is  much  truth  in  the  hitter  remark  ,;i;;  in  lh< 

former  j  and,  of  the  numerous  readers  into  whose  hands  our  pnper  may 
fall,  it  is  too  much  uot  to  expect,  that  souk-  will  pertinaciously  and 
clamorously  call  for  the  "  wooden  dish  ;"—  they  vt  ill  see  no  value  in  truth, 

unless  it  is  clothed  in  the  I teliest  garb.    <>n  the  other  hand,  wefre 

admit,  that  we,  whose  intellectual  habits  are  the  result  of  a  i. 
of  training,  are  liable  to  !><•  unduly  fastidious  in  our  mode  of  expression, 
and,  especially  to  be  too  scientific  and  professional  for  some,  at  least,  of 
our  unprofessional  tend 
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If  the  preacher,  by  an  inaccurate  levelling  of  his  piece,  sometimes  un- 
intentionally and  unconsciously  shoots  over  the  heads  of  his  hearers ; 
the  same  may  be  true  of  us,  in  our  relation  to  our  readers.  We  may, 
unwittingly  and  unfortunately,  use  words  not  "  easy  to  be  understood," 
and  thereby  make  our  pages  li  speak  into  the  air."  As,  however,  we 
have  no  disposition  to  employ  "great  swelling  words  of  vanity,"  but 
ever  desire  to  express  ourselves  in  the  simplest  possible  manner,  our  only 
fear,  in  this  regard,  has  reference  to  occasional  technical  expressions. — 
To  these  our  brethren  of  the  profession  will  not  object,  of  course ;  as 
every  well  informed  and  discriminating  mind  understands  how  much,  in 
numerous  cases,  they  add  to  the  facility  and  distinctness  with  which 
ideas  are  communicated.  The  trades  and  employments  of  men  generally 
have  their  technical  terms.  Thus  the  manufacturer,  the  mechanic,  the 
sailor,  the  rail-road  conductor,  each  has  his  appropriate  mode  of  ex- 
pression. To  specify  one  instance  only,  such  terms  as  an  engine,  depot, 
and  the  like,  convey,  in  a  word,  distinct  ideas  to  every  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  customary  application ;  and,  surely,  we  need  not  in- 
quire with  how  much  greater  vivacity  the  thought  is  communicated,  than 
would  be  done  by  such  phrases  as,  The  thing  which  generates  the  steam 
and  draws  the  cars  : — The  place  at  which  the  cars  are  accustomed  to  stop. 

In  describing  articles  of  the  vegetable  Materia  Medica,  especially,  there 
is  an  important  reason  for  the  adoption  of  what  are  called  the  botanic 
names.  These  names  are  essentially  fixed,  and  point  out,  with  distinct- 
ness, the  articles  referred  to ;  whereas  a  large  portion  of  the  vulgar 
terms  are  exceedingly  indefinite.  Bittcr-siocet,  for  instance,  is  a  term 
appropriated  sometimes  to  an  innocent  and  valuable  remedial  agent,  and 
sometimes  to  a  very  different  and  poisonous  plant ;  but  the  terms  celas- 
trus  scandens  and  solarium  dulcamara  are  never  interchanged,  and  the 
articles  which  they  point  out  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  terms  mountain- 
mint,  checkerberry,  wintcrgreen,  liverwort,  milk-weed,  and  the,  like,  are 
applied  to  two,  three,  four,  and  even  five  or  more  different  vegetables  ; 
bat  each  of  these  different  articles  has  its  separate  botanic  designation. 
The  extreme  indefiniteness  of  the  common  terms  is  sometimes  very  per- 
plexing. Occasionally,  we  have  even  been  unable,  after  considerable  in- 
quiry and  research,  to  find  out  the  articles  intended  to  be  referred  to. 

No  liberal  mind  will  object,  that  the  botanic  terms  are  not  English. — 
They  are  as  much  English,  as  the  words,  depot,  factory,  stenography, 
phonography,  and  the  like  ;  and,  if  they  are  not  now  as  generally  familiar 
as  the  vulgar  terms,  they  will  become  so,  as  soon  as  their  adoption  is 
sufficiently  encouraged.  What  disciple  of  Thomson  is  not  now  as  fa- 
miliar with  the  name  lobelia,  or  lobelia  inflata,  as  Indian  tobacco,  eye- 
bright,  puke-weed ;  and  yet  lobelia  inflata  is  the  botanic  designation  ; 
and,  to  be  consistent  in  presenting  objections  to  botanic  terms  generally, 
one  must  be  careful  always  to  use-the  term  Indian  tobacco,  or  some  one 
similar,  however  indefinite  and  uncertain,  lest  he  should  give  countenance 
to  barbarous  technicalities. 

Having  heretofore  presented  some  extracts  of  flattering  notices 
taken  of  our  humble  endeavor,  it  was  not  cur  intention  to  make 
further  quotations  at  present.  We  have,  however,  concluded  here 
to  give  another  specimen ; — a  single  example  more  out  of  the 
many, — because    it  affords  us   opportunity   for  a  remark    which  we  are 
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solicitous  to  make.     A  physician,   writing  us  from  Vermont,   says,  res- 
peting  the  Eclectic, 

"  It  is  just  the  paper  we  need  to  fill  a  vacancy,  which  nothing  else  in  the  Re- 
formed Practice  seems  fully  to  meet ;  and  I  hope  you  will  be  sustained  in  the 
effort.  I  am  happy  to  find  that  you  design  to  be  purely  eclectic  in  theory,  and,  I  trust, 
you  will  be  also  in  'practice  ; — according  to  none  infallibility  or  perfection,  and  yet 
willing  to  adopt  any  remedy  of  merit  and  safety,  which  a  knowledge  of  Pathologi- 
cal Anatomy  and  Therapeutics  may  seem  to  indicate,  in  any  given  case."] 

What  we  wish  particularly  to  say  is  this.  Remarks  like  these  excite 
the  fear,  that  our  readers  are  expecting  too  much  of  us  ;  and  that  ap- 
prehension is  in  itself  perplexing.  Our  means  of  giving  value  to  a 
Periodical,  such  as  we  have  begun,  are  limited ;  and  we,  therefore,  hope 
it  will  be  distinctly  understood,  we  do  not  promise  to  make  the  Eclectic 
all  which  we  conceive  it  desirable  it  should  be.  We  only  promise  to 
come  as  near  that  standard  as  the  distraction  of  professional  duties  will 
allow  ;  and,  by  way  of  anticipation,  while  we  continue  to  solicit  aid  from 
correspondents,  we  earnestly  bespeak  for  ourselves  a  large  measure  of 
that  charity  which  covers  over  the  imperfections  of  the  fallible. 

In  view  of  the  above,  then,  we  have  only  to  add,  that,  though  our  taste 
may  differ  somewhat  from  that  of  some  of  our  readers,  we  shall  try  to 
bear  in  mind  the  motto  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  ; 
and,  if  still  we  err,  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  us,  to  receive  a  friendly  ad- 
monition at  any  time,  from  such  as  love  the  cause  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged, and  sincerely  desire  the  extensive  prevalence  of  medical  truth. — 
All  which  we  wish  is,  to  make  our  pages,  on  the  whole,  the  most  in- 
structive and  profitable  to  our  readers  of  every  class. 
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One  of  our  professional  readers,  alluding  to  the  graphic  description 
which  a  female  correspondent  has  given  in  our  second  Number,  inquires, 
"  Are  there  not  ether  females  who  will  go  and  do  likewise?"  He  adds, 
"  Surely,  there  are  many  others,  whose  sufferings  have  been  rendered  in- 
supportable, by  the  same  kind  of  quackery,  so  prevalent  at  the  present 
day."  We  here  give  the  testimony  of  another  of  "  the  fair  sex  "  render- 
ed  fairer  by  that  improvement  of  her  health,  which  she  attributes,  with 
reason,  "  to  the  superior  efficacy  of  the  Eclectic  mode  of  Medical  Prac- 
tice ;"  though,  more  fortunate  than  many  of  her  race,  she  had  not  pre- 
viously been  doomed  to  a  long  subjection  to  legalized  quackery.  She 
had  fallen  into  good  hands  before  she  came  to  this  place  ;  but  her  disease 
was  not  of  a  nature  to  yield  in  a  day,  even  under  the  most  judicious 
treatment.  We  have  known  something  of  her  history,  and  are  assured, 
that,  in  her  case,  another  life  of  more  than  ordinary  value  has  been  pre- 
served to  bless  the  wcrld.  As  she  was  not  our  patient,  the  mode  of 
treatment  we  are  unable  to  give. 

For  the  New  England  Medical  Eclectic. 

Dr.  Newton, — Dear  Sir :  Rejoicing,  as  I  do,  that  you  are,  and  have 
been  doing  so  much  for  the  cause  of  Medical  Reform,  and  that  an  era 
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is  dawning  upon  us,  in  which  "  man's  inhumanity  toman"  shall  no  longer 
"  make  countless  thousands  mourn,"  I  have  thought  proper  to  give  you 
a  brief  statement  of  my  own  case,  during  a  period  of  nearly  three  years 
of  severe  sickness ;  and,  if  it  shall  be  the  means  of  leading  one  suffer- 
ing fellow  creature  to  adopt  the  new  mode  of  Practice  to  heal  his  disease, 
my  object  will  be  fully  answered.  I  had,  from  my  childhood,  possessed 
an  almost  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge ;  and,  as  I  advanced  in  life, 
books  became  my  sole  delight.  For  several  years  I  studied  hard, — not 
because  I  felt  so  much,  that  education  would  be  needful  in  after  life  ; — 
for  J.  thought  not  of  that.  It  was  rather  from  an  ardent  love  of  knowledge, 
and  a  desire  to  win  a  name,  at  some  future  day,  in  the  proud  Temple  of 
Science.  But,  alas!  sickness,  that  blighting  sirocco  of  human  hopes  and 
anticipations,  laid  its  destroying  hand  upon  me,  and  my  progress  was 
stayed.  It  was  hard  for  me  to  relinquish  my  darling  ambition,  and  I 
studied  long  after  I  was  forbidden  to  do  so.  My  disease,  which  was  of 
a  chronic  nature  attended  with  great  nervous  irritation  and  extreme  de- 
bility  of  the  whole  system,  completely  baffled  the  skill  of  my  physician, 
lie  prescribed  for  me  during  six  or  seven  months.  I  took,  the  most  of 
that  lime,  from  two  to  four  courses  of  medicine  in  a  week ;  and  the 
amount  of  suffering,  both  physical  and  mental,  which  I  endured,  I  will 
not  attempt  to  describe.  He  at  last  advised  a  journey  :  and  my  friends, 
not  knowing  what  other  course  to  take,  acceded.  In  two  days  we  reach- 
ed this  place,  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles.  This  was  in  the  summer  of 
1841.  I  became  so  much  enfeebled  as  to  be  unable  to  proceed.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  then  called.  He  examined  my  case,  and  prescribed  for  me, 
I  remained  here  about  a  fortnight,  and  then  returned  home,  somewhat 
better,  I  was  here  once  more  during  that  summer,  and  spent  three  weeks  ; 
but,  in  the  Fall,  I  was  again  brought  very  low,  and  did  not  expect  to 
recover.  My  friends  looked  upon  me  as  fast  passing  away  to  the  silent 
grave;  yet.  through  God's  blessing  on  the  instrumentality  used,  my  health 
was  measurably  restored.  Still  I  suffered  much.  In  the  month  of 
August,  1842,  I  came  to  Worcester,  and  was  placed  again  under  Dr. 
Johnson's  care.  I  gradually  improved  in  health  and  strength ;  and,  the 
next  summer,  I  was  able  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of  work,  I  now 
occasionally  have  a  few  days  of  sickness ;  but  I  consider  myself  in  com- 
fortable health ;  and,  some  portion  of  the  time,  I  am  well.  I  attribute 
my  recovery  solely  to  the  superior  eflicacy  of  the  Eclectic  mode  of  Medi- 
cal Practice.  Yours,  &c.  

Worcester,  Feb.  18,  1846. 


From  the  Poughkeepaie  Thomsonian. 

SMALL  POX  AND  VARIOLOID. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Comfort  of  Philadelphia  has  furnished  the  Editor  of  the  Thomsonian 
with  the  following  communication,  which  we  copy  with  pleasure  ;  because  we 
believe  that  the  treatment  which  he  speaks  of  having  adopted,  was  essentially  cor- 
rect. We  say,  "  Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due;"  and  we  care  not  by  what  name 
things  are  called,  when  they  accord  with  truth.     If  we  wrere  to  suggest  any  modi- 
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fication  of  the  Doctor's  treatment  of  Small  Pox,  it  would  be  mainly  the  giving  of 
efficient  sudorifics,  such  as  our  diaphoretic  powder,  asclepias  tuberosa,  &c.  instead 
of  the  r ep eat ed  "full  courses  of  medicine."  If  a  moderate  determination  to  the 
surface  of  the  body  is  constantly  sustained,  and  the  efforts  of  nature  to  throw  out 
what  is  noxious  within,  are  sufficiently  aided,  the  milder  the  means  employed,  the 
more  comfortable  and  the  better  for  the  patient. 

Small  Pox  and  Varioloid,  have  prevailed  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
in  our  city  this  winter, — but  not  quite  as  bad,  however,  as  has  been  repre- 
sented in  other  places.  The  number  of  deaths  reported  last  week  from 
small  pox  was  23.  I  have  treated  several  cases  of  genuine  small  pox, 
and  probably  30  cases  of  varioloid, — and,  as  yet,  I  have  not  lost  a  case. — 
I  have  often  been  asked,  if  the  Thomsonian  practice  would  do  in  small 
pox.  The  medical  profession,  in  denouncing  the  old-fashioned  practice 
of  giving  freely  of  milk  punch  and  other  preparations  containing  liquors, 
in  small  pox,  caused  a  great  many  who  place  confidence  in  the  opinions 
of  the  regular  physicians  to  believe  that,  in  this  complaint,  all  heating 
or  stimulating  medicines  are  hurtful.  I  believe  that  one  half  of  the  pa- 
tients that  have  died  of  small  pox,  might  have  been  cured  by  thorough 
Thomsonian  treatment.  Nature's  plan  of  getting  small  pox  cut  of  the 
system,  is  to  throw  it  out  upon  the  surface,  and  the  eruption,  or  more 
properly  the  poison  that  is  the  cause  of  the  disease,  is  forced  to  the  sur- 
face by  vital  energy, — or,  as  Dr.  Thomson  would  say,  by  the  power  of 
internal  heat.  If  the  internal  vital  energy  becomes  overpowered  by  the 
small  pox  poison,  the  poison  will  remain  in  the  system  and  destroy  the 
life  of  the  patient.  I  have  seen  some  cases,  particularly  in  very  young 
patients,  where  the  powers  of  life  and  the  force  of  the  small  pox  poison 
were  so  nearly  balanced,  that  I  am  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  nothing 
short  of  stimulating  medicines  and  the  vapor  bath  would  have  saved  the 
patient.  The  general  plan  that  I  have  adopted  in  treating  small  pox  is 
to  give  lobelia  emetics  in  the  early  period  of  the  disease  ;  and,  if  the  erup- 
tion is  slow  in  coming  out,  or  the  symptoms  require  it,  a  full  course  of 
medicine, — and  repeat  when  I  believed  it  best.  This  (I  mean  the  course 
of  medicine)  fulfils  many  important  indications  in  the  treatment  of  small 
pox ;  and  is  the  most  effectual  method  that  can  be  adopted  for  assisting 
the  efforts  of  Nature  in  working  the  disease  to  the  surface,  and  in  keep- 
ing it  there.  If  the  symptoms  are  favorable  from  the  commencement,  it 
may  be  requisite  only  to  give  simple  medicine,  such  as  composition  tea 
and  broken  doses  of  lobelia.  I  have  recommended  broken  doses  of 
lobelia  in  every  case,  that  I  have  had  charge  of,  and  continued  it  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  disease,  or  at  least  until  the  scales  were  pretty 
well  formed. 

All  the  cases  of  genuine  small  pox  that  I  have  seen  this  winter,  have 
been  confined  to  children  who  had  not  been  vaccinated  ;  but  cases  have 
been  reported  of  the  disease  attacking  persons  who  had  been  vaccinated  ; 
and  then  again,  some  persons  who  had  had  regular  small  pox,  and  were 
very  much  pitted,  have  had  a  second  attack  of  the  disease ; — such  in- 
stances, however,  are  of  very  rare  occurrence.  Vaccination,  to  prove  a 
protection  against  small  pox,  should  be  performed  with  genuine  vaccine 
virus.  When  there  is  a  demand  for  vaccine  matter,  it  is  too  often  the 
case  that  spurious  virus  is  used.  Persons  unacquainted  with  the  impor- 
tance of  using  genuine  vims,  employ  scales  from  vaccinations,  and  per- 
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sons  vaccinated  with  scale  virus  would  be  left  unprotected  from  small 
pox.  To-day,  I  received  a  message  to  visit  the  family  of  Mr.  Wood, 
in  Southwark,  one  of  whose  children  was  attacked  with  genuine 
small  pox  three  weeks  ago.  I  saw  this  case  in  the  commencement 
of  the  eruption  ;  and,  on  ascertaining  that  none  cf  the  children  had 
been  vaccinated,  I  vaccinated  all  but  the  one  that  was  sick.  The 
Thomsonian  remedies  were  used,  and  the  sick  child  was  kept  com- 
paratively comfortable,  notwithstanding  the  eruption  formed  one 
complete  scale  over  the  nice,  and  was  confluent  over  most  parts  of 
the  body.  All  the  children  took  vaccination  ;  and,  in  about  two  weeks 
from  the  time  the  first  child  was  attacked  with  small  pox,  another  of  the 
children  was  taken  with  varioloid,  and  a  few  days  after  another  was  taken 
with  varioloid  also.  The  first  case  of  varioloid,  although  it  did  not  com- 
mence until  about  two  weeks  after  the  commencement  of  the  small  pox 
case,  run  its  course  in  about  a  week,  not  even  confining  the  patient  to 
the  room, — leaving  the  small  pox  case  yet  confined  to  the  room,  and  the 
lace  and  body  covered  with  scales.  I  believe  that  the  second  case  of  va- 
rioloid, which  did  not  come  on  until  about  three  weeks  after  the  first 
child  was  taken  sick,  will  get  through  the  varioloid  and  be  well  by  the 
time  the  small  pox  patient  will  be  able  to  go  out.  A  great  deal  of  this 
kind  of  evidence  of  the  power  of  vaccination  in  modifying  small  pox,  has 
come  under  my  own  immediate  observation.  J.  W.  Comfort. 


WORCESTER   MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

In  this  school,  the  first  Course  of  Lectures  in  which  is  now  commencing, 
four  Professorships  have  been  established :- — one  of  Anatomy,  Surgery, 
and  Physiology  ;  one  of  Pathology  and  Materia  Medica ;  one  of  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  Obstetrics ;  and  one  of  Chemistry  and 
Botany.  The  first  of  these  has  been  filled  by  the  choice  of  C.  W.  B. 
Kidder,  M.  D.,  and  the  second,  by  that  of  Calvin  Newton,  M.  D.  These 
gentlemen  will  lecture  in  their  respective  departments,  from  the  present 
time,  till  the  1st  of  June  next.  The  services  of  Lecturers  in  the  re- 
maining departments  will,  also,  be  forthwith  secured ;  so  as  to  afford  to 
students  essentially  the  same  advantages,  which  are  furnished  at  Medical 
Colleges  generally,  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  different  branches 
medical  science. 

The  Course  of  Lectures  will  be  acknowledged  by  one  of  the  Southern 
Medical  Colleges;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  Lecture  Term,  degrees  will  be 
conferred,  on  those  students  whose  professional  attainments,  time  of  study,, 
and  attendance  on  Courses  of  Medical  Lectures,  shall  entitle  them  to 
that  honor. 

The  Lectures,  by  the  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Surgery,  and  Physiology, 
will  embrace  General,  Descriptive,  and  Surgical  Anatomy;  Operative 
Surgery  ;  and  Human  Physiology.  It  is  designed,  in  this  department,  to 
give  a  thorough  and  faithful  description  of  the  entire  structure  of  the 
human  body,  and  to  explain  the  different  surgical  operations,  as  they  are 
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performed  by  the  most  eminent  and  scientific  surgeons  of  the  present 
day.  For  this  purpose,  accurate  drawings,  plates,  &C,  will  be  exhibited, 
together  with  demonstrations  upon  the  dead  subject.  Weekly  examina- 
tions of  surgical  diseases,  and  necessary  operations,  performed  in  pres- 
ence of  the  Class,  will  be  gratuitous. 

By  the  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Materia  Medica,  it  is  designed  to 
show  what  alterations  the  several  tissues  of  the  body  undergo  by  disease, 
and  to  point  out  the  difference  between  the  physiological  and  any  patho- 
logical condition  of  the  different  organs  and  functions  of  the  system  : — 
also,  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  various  agents  most  suitable  to  be 
employed  in  the  removal  of  disease ;  to  describe,  as  fully  as  is  known, 
their  modus  operandi ;  and  to  explain  the  reasons  of  preference  which 
the  physician  should  have  in  his  choice  of  remedies. 

The  Lectures,  in  the  department  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine 
and  Obstetrics,  will  explain  the  various  symptoms  of  disease ;  the  nature 
of  intellectual,  and  of  physical  signs  ;  the  method  of  exploring  the  body 
by  auscultation  and  percussion  ;  'and  the  most  suitable  mode  of  applying 
the  appropriate  remedies.  They  will  point  out  the  object  of  the  different 
kinds  of  aid  required  in  labor  ;  show  the  proper  office  of  the  accoucheur, 
and  illustrate  the  nature  of  such  diseases  as  are  peculiar  to  women  and 
children.  • 

In  the  department  of  Chemistry  and  Botany,  the  principles  of  these 
sciences  will  be  taught,  and  their  importance  to  the  Practitioner  of  med- 
icine enforced.  As  far  as  the  limited  means  and  apparatus  of  the  School 
will  allow,  such  chemical  experiments  as  are  of  particular  interest  to  the 
physician,  will  be  performed ;  and  specimens,  illustrating  the  nature  and 
classification  of  plants,  will  be  exhibited. 


TOBACCO. 

In  the  thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  in  this  town,  Dr. 
Woodward,  speaking  of  the  various  causes  of  insanity,  has  some  remarks,  respect- 
ing a  certain  weed  well-known  in  what  some  would  regard  as  fashionable  life. 
Though  we  have,  in  a  former  number  of  the  Eclectic,  perhaps,  made  our  opinion 
on  this  subject  intelligible,  we  take  pleasure  in  here  presenting  the  authority  of  a 
gentleman  so  well  known  and  so  distinguished  in  the  profession.  If  a  voice  from 
the  tomb  or  from  the  abode  of  those  who  experience  a  kind  of  living  death  is  wor- 
thy any  regard,  let  those  not  already  given  up  to  suicidal  madness,  "  take  heed  how 
they  hear." 

Tobacco  is  a  powerful  narcotic  agent,  and  its  use  is  very  deleterious  to 
the  nervous  system,  producing  tremors,  vertigo,  faintness,  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  and  other  serious  diseases.  That  tobacco  certainly  produces 
insanity,  I  am  not  able  positively  to  observe  ;  but  that  it  produces  a  pre- 
disposition to  it,  I  am  fully  confident.  Its  influence,  upon  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  generally,  is  hardly  less  obvious  than  that  of  alcohol ;  and, 
if  used  excessively,  is  equally  injurious.  The  young  are  particularly  sus- 
ceptible to  the  influence  of  these  narcotics.  If  a  young  man  becomes 
intemperate  before  he  is  twenty  years  of  age,  he  rarely  lives  to  thirty.     If 
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a  young  man  uses  tobacco  while  the  system  is  greatly  susceptible 
to  its  influence,  he  will  not  be  likely  to  escape  injurious  effects  that  will 
be  developed  sooner  or  later,  and  both  diminish  the  enjoyments  of  life 
and  shorten  its  period. 

The  very  general  use  of  tobacco,  among  young  men  at  the  present  day, 
is  alarming,  and  shows  the  ignorance  and  devotion  of  the  devotees  of  this 
dangerous  practice  to  one  of  the  most  virulent  poisons  of  the  vegetable 
world.  The  testimony  of  medical  men,  of  the  most  respectable  charac- 
ter, could  be  quoted  to  any  extent  to  sustain  these  views  of  the  deleterious 
influence  of  this  dangerous  narcotic. 

After  giving  the  testimony  of  numerous  medical  gentlemen  and  others,  the  doc- 
tor adds ; — 

Some  cases  have  come  under  my  observation  which  show  the  injurious 
effects  of  tobacco  where  no  evil  was  suspected. 

A  respectable  merchant,  who  abstained  wholly  from  ardent  spirits,  ap- 
plied to  me  for  advice.  He  complained  of  great  weakness,  tremor  of  the 
limbs  and  joints,  with  lassitude,  general  prostration  of  health,  and  depres- 
sion of  spirits.  Knowing  that  he  used  tobacco  freely,  I  advised  him  to 
discontinue  it  entirely ;  he  soon  became  better,  and  after  a  time  was 
wholly  relieved  from  these  disagreeable  symptons. 

A  distinguished  clergyman  informed  me  that  he  had  been  an  extrava- 
gant snuff-taker  ;  that  for  years  he  had  had  a  disagreeable  affection  of  the 
head,  and  his  health  was  not  good.  He  did  not  attribute  either  to  his  use 
of  snuff,  but  thinking  it  a  filthy  habit  and  a  growing  evil,  he  resolved  to 
leave  it  off.  He  was  surprised  to  find  the  difficulty  in  his  head  almost 
immediately  left  him,  and  his  general  health  became  quite  good. 

A  gentleman  of  athletic  frame,  and  about  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
applied  to  me  for  advice.  He  complained  of  insufferable  faintness  and 
distress  of  stomach,  morning  sickness,  vomiting,  trembling,  and  prostra- 
tion of  strength.  He  diminished  his  tobacco  considerably,  and  was  im- 
mediately better,  but  had  not  resolution  to  abandon  the  pernicious  prac- 
tice. 

In  our  experience  in  the  Hospital,  tobacco  in  all  its  forms  is  injurious 
to  the  insane.  It  increases  excitement  of  the  nervous  system  in  many 
cases ;  deranges  the  stomach,  and  produces  vertigo,  tremors,  and  stupor 
in  others.  It  is  difficult  to  control  its  use  with  the  insane ;  and,  though 
considerable  suffering  comes  from  its  entire  abandonment,  it  cannot  be 
generally  allowed  with  safety. 

One  patient,  while  at  labor,  found  a  quantity  of  tobacco,  and  hid  it  in 
his  bed.  He  used  it  freely,  became  sick,  lost  his  appetite,  and  confined 
himself  to  his  bed  completely  intoxicated.  After  some  days,  diligent 
search  was  made,  and  a  store  of  tobacco  was  found  in  his  straw  bed ; 
when  this  was  removed,  he  almost  immediately  recovered,  and  in  a  few 
days  was  well  as  before. 

A  patient  who  came  into  the  Hospital  a  furious  maniac,  soon  became 
calm  and  improved  favorably.  He  labored  in  the  field  with  propriety, 
and  exhibited  every  indication  of  a  favorable  convalescence.  Suddenly, 
without  any  apparent  cause,  he  again  became  very  violent  and  insane.  It 
was  soon  discovered  that  he  had  in  some  way  obtained  tobacco.  After  he 
ceased  to  use  it,  he  again  became  calm  and  convaleseent. 
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An  aged  lady  was  brought  to  us  very  insane.  The  practice  of  her 
friends  for  some  time  had  been  to  give  her  ardent  spirits  to  intoxicate  her 
at  night,  and  tobacco  and  snuff,  in  unlimited  quantity,  for  the  day.  All 
these  were  withdrawn  at  once ;  her  sufferings  for  some  days  were  great ; 
but  after  a  time  she  became  calm,  and  got  better  as  soon  as  the  influence 
of  this  excitement  was  over. 


From  the  Botanic  Sentinel. 

HOMOEOPATHIC   FAILURE. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  intelligence,  (which  we  find  in  the 
"  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences")  that  the  experiments  of 
the  Homceopathists,  at  Naples,  have  not  succeeded.  The  results  are  such 
as  might  have  been  anticipated ;  and  we  are  sure  that  all  attempts  to  cure 
disease  upon  the  absurd  doctrines  of  Hahnemann  must  fail. 

In  all  acute  maladies,  and  indeed  in  every  affection,  when  the  tenden- 
cy is  to  a  fatal  termination,  Homoeopathic  practice  is  perfectly  useless — 
perfectly  inert ; — it  neither  assists  nature  in  bringing  disease  to  a  favorable 
crisis,  nor  supports  the  vital  energies  so  as  to  aid  in  guarding  against  a 
fatal  termination. 

We  recollect  of  witnessing  a  case  of  cholera  in  this  city,  [Philadel- 
phia,] which  was  attended  by  a  disciple  of  Hahnemann,  and  we  were 
forcibly  struck  with  the  conviction,  that  the  practice  was  such  as  would 
bring  down  from  the  veriest  quack  upon  earth  the  smile  of  contempt. 
The  case  proved  fatal. 

The  monstrous  absurdities  of  Hahnemann  are  scarcely  conceivable, — 
and  we  sometimes  wonder  that  the  glaring  contradictions,  and  the  anti- 
common  sense  reasoning  which  are  manifest  in  his  works,  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  deter  any  one  from  attempting  to  gull  the  public  with  such  detest- 
able nonsense. 

FORTY  DAYS  OF  THE  HOMOEOPATHIC  CLINIC,  estab- 
lished in  the  Military  Hospitals  of  Naples,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Chevalier  Cosme  de  Horatius,  and   a  committee  of  Physicians.     By 
the  Chev.  Pascule  Panvini,  Physician  to  the  Hospital  Delia  Peace,  fyc. 
In  the  former  number,  we  gave  the  results  of  experiments  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  Russian  government,  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the  Hom- 
oeopathic medicine.  These  experiments  were  directed  by  a  Homoeopathic 
physician,  and  made  in   the  wards  of  a  hospital,   selected  by  him.     The 
results  were  conclusive  against    the  value  of  the  doctrine.     A  similar  se- 
ries of  experiments,   conducted  with  every  caution,   and    directed  by   a 
Homoeopath,  has  been  instituted  at  Naples  by  order  of  the  government  of 
that  country,  and  with  results  even  more  strongly  against  the   efficacy  of 
the  treatment.     An  account  of  these  experiments  was  published  in  1829, 
by  Dr.  Panvini,  in  a  volume  of  187  pages.     This  work,  not  having  reach- 
ed us,  we  must  be  content  to  extract  the  following  account  of  the  experi- 
ments, from  a  notice  of  the  work  in  the  "  Journal  des  Cannaissanees 
Med.  Chirurg.,  for  July,  1835:" 
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"  It  was  announced,  in  an  essay  on  Ilomoeopathia  clinic,  that  a  great 
number  of  cases  of  simple  fevers  had  been  cured  in  two  or  three  days ; 
cases  of  violent  phlegmonous  angina  tonsillaris  in  three  days  ;  of  very 
violent  pleuro-pneumony  in  six  days;  of  gastric  nervous  fever,  threaten- 
ing typhus,  in  live  dayg;  a  fever  with  erysipelas  of  the  hand  in  six  hours; 
(the  subject  in  this  case  was  a  Homoeopathic  physician,  Dr.  Laraja  :) 
measles  complicated  with  typhus  and  numerous  affections,  in  four  or  five 
days;  blennorrhagia  with  ulcers  and  orchitis,  in  twenty-six  days;  and  of 
simple  blennorrhngia  in  thirteen  days  ;  palpitation  of  the  heart,  which 
had  resisted  ordinary  methods,  had  disappeared,  as  if  by  enchantment 
and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  &,c.  Such  wonders  strongly  excited  the 
attention  of  the  physicians  of  Naples  ; — every  one  desired  to  witness  them. 
A  plan  of  experiments  was  presented  to  the  king,  which  he  approved, 
and  ordered  carried  into  effect.     It  was  decided  : — 

"  1st.  That  a  commission  should  assist  at  the  preparation  and  admin- 
istration of  the  medicines  ;  that  this  commission  should  be  composed  of 
two  professors  of  the  University  belonging  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine ; 
of  two  members  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Academy ;  of  two  members 
of  the  commission  of  Public  Instruction;  and  the  principal  physicians  of 
the  hospital : — 

"  2d.  That  these  commissioners,  after  having  verified  the  attenuation 
of  the  Homoeopathic  remedies,  should  place  the  said  remedies  in  a  strong 
box,  closed  securely  with  two  different  locks,  of  which  the  key  of  one 
should  be  given  to  the  director  of  the  clinic  ;  and  of  the  other,  to  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  observe  the  treatment : — 

"  3d.  That  the  clinical  ward  should  have  but  one  door  of  communica- 
tion, guarded  by  a  sentinel ;  that  it  should  have  all  the  requisites  for  sa- 
lubrity ;  that  it  should  not  contain  more  than  from  15  to  20  beds ;  and 
that  two  assistant  physicians,  one  chosen  by  the  prescribing  physician, 
and  the  other  by  the  commissioners,  should  keep  an  exact  register  of  all 
that  happens  to  the  patients  ;  the  phases  of  their  diseases ;  their  recove- 
ries ;  .and  the  deaths,  if  there  be  any  : — 

"  4th.  That  the  admission  of  the  patients  affected  with  acute  and 
chronic  affections,  should  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  prescribing  physi- 
cian and  of  the  commissioners,  with  this  condition,  that  the  prescribing 
physician  should  not  be  obliged  to  accept  patients  acknowledged  incura- 
ble, or  those  whose  diseases  being;  imperfectly  determined  and  equivocal, 
ought  to  be  considered  as  unfit  for  positive  experiment : — 

"5th.  That  the  commissioners  having  determined  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  the  prescribing  physician  should  describe  the  symptoms,  admin- 
ister the  remedy  and  prescribe  the  regimen  : — 

"  Oth.  That  every  day  the  state  of  the  patient  should  be  verified  by  the 
prescribing  physician  and  the  commissioners." 

These  rules  established,  the  next  step  was  to  proceed  to  the  preparation 
of  the  medicines,  or  as  Dr.  Panvini  says,  their  attenuation.  The  Homoe- 
opaths have  adopted  for  multiplier  in  their  attenuations  the  number  of  owe 
hundred.  Thus,  when  they  prepare  a  liquid  medicine,  they  take  one 
drop,  which  they  mix  with  a  hundred  of  spirits  of  wine ; — this  is  the  first 
attenuation  or  dilution.  For  the  second  attenuation,  they  take  ten  thous- 
and drops;  and  so  on,  always  multiplying  by  100,  as  far  as  the  30th  or 
40th  dilution.     Dr.  Panvini  has  calculated  how  much  alcohol   is  necessa- 
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ry  for  the  dilution  of  a  medicinal  drop,  and  how  much  sugar  is  necessary 
for  the  attenuation  of  a  grain  of  powdered  substance,  so  as  to  arrive  at 
the  30th  or  40th  solution. 

"  The  first  dilution  of  a  drop  of  tincture  of  calomel,  for  example, 
would  require  100  drops  of  alcohol ;  the  second,  10,000  drops,  or  nearly 
one  pound  ;  the  third  100  pounds,  or  nearly  a  barrel ;  and,  continuing 
in  proportion,  the  ninth  would  require  as  much  alcohol  as  the  lake  Ag- 
nano  could  contain  :  the  twelfth,  100,000,000  of  lakes  of  Agnano ;  the 
seventeenth,  10,000,000  of  Adriatic  seas  ;.  thirtieth,  as  much  alcohol  as 
the  terrestrial  globe  could  contain,  all  our  planetary  system,  and  perhaps 
all  the  stars  of  the  first  and  second  size  that  can  be  seen  on  a  fine  sum- 
mer's night ;  to  which  must,  be  added,  for  the  fortieth  solution,  all  the 
constellations  that  can  be  discovered,  from  one  pole  to  the  other." 

Pulverizable  substances  are  used  in  similar  proportions. 

For  those  who  regard  as  impossible  these  infinite  dilutions,  Mr.  Pan- 
vini  indicates  the  abridged  method  followed  by  the  Rahnemannists, — 
which  consists  in  taking  for  each  dilution,  not  the  whole  of  the  liquid 
that  is  to  be  divided,  but  the  hundredth  or  the  hundred  thousandth  part 
alone,  so  that,  to  arrive  at  the  thirtieth  dilution,  thirty  parcels  will  suffice, 
each  of  which  will  contain  100  drops  of  alcohol. 

It  is  with  medicines  thus  divided,  experiments  have  been  made. 

In  the  selection  of  patients  the  commissioners  were  careful  not  to  take 
those  who  appeared  to  need  energetic  and  prompt  treatment,  so  as  not 
to  expose  the  life  of  any  one.  They  first  tried  whether  certain  patients 
would  not  recover  without  the  application  of  any  remedy.  Ten  patients 
were  then  placed  under  observation.  The  prescribing  physician  wished 
to  treat  them ;  but  the  commissioners  decided  otherwise,  and  the  ten  pa- 
tients recovered.  One  of  them  had  a  gastric  fever,  the  Homoeopathic 
doctor  wished  him  to  take  one  drop  of  the  tincture  of  St.  Ignatius,  being 
diluted  to  the  twelfth  degree,  representing  the  quadrillionth  part  of  the 
primitive  drop;  which,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Dr.  Panvini,  was 
equivalent  to  the  dilution  in  as  much  alcohol  as  ten  million  lakes  of 
Agnano  would  contain.  The  Homoeopathic  physician  protested  against 
the  expectant  practice,  fearing,  he  said,  that  a  day's  delay  would  jeopard- 
ize the  life  of  the  patient.  The  commissioners  endeavored  to  encourage 
him,  depending  upon  a  crisis.  The  crisis  took  place  during  the  nio-ht. 
The  next  day  half  rations  were  given,  and  two  days  afterwards  the  cure 
was  complete. 

Homoeopathy  might  have  been  glorified  for  these  cures,  which  howev- 
er can  be  attributed  solely  to  the  efforts  of  nature. 

Passing  next  to  the  cases  in  which  the  Homoeopathic  treatment  was  em- 
ployed,— Dr.  Panvini  speaks  of  the  slight  affections  which  were  cured, 
but  without  the  commission's  being  able  to  discover,  during  the  treat- 
ment, any  of  the  effects  attributed  to  the  Homoeopathic  remedies.  These 
cases  were  six  in  number  ;  viz.  two  cases  of  ophthalmia,  two  of  rheuma- 
tism, one  of  simple  blenorrhagia,  and  one  of  slight  gastric  fever, — all 
diseases  in  which  the  treatment  employed  produced  no  effect,  and  which 
would  have  been  cured  by  regimen  alone,  perhaps  even  without  restric- 
tions in  this  respect. 

The  third  series  consists  of  more  serious  diseases.  It  is  entitled, 
Cases  which  require  the  aid  of  Art,  and  in  which  the  Homaiopathic  Medi- 
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icine  proved  itself  wholly  powerless.  One  of  the  cases  in  this  series  is 
given,  but  our  limits  will  not  allow  ns  to  relate  the  details.  It  was  actfse 
of  acute  pleurisy,  which  got  worse  and  worse  under  the  Homoeopathic" 
treatment  ;  and,  on  the  fortieth  day,  when  Dr.  P.  ceased  to  assist  at  the 
clinic,  the  patient  was  in  a  most  precarious  state  with  fever,  and  puriform 
expectoration  streaked  with  Mood.  The  physician  who  saw  this  patient 
thought  he  might  have  been  promptly  cured  by  the  usual  treatment.  The 
other  cases  in  this  series  consisted  of  syphilitic  disease,  ophthalmia,  and 
enteritis, — all  of  which  became  worse  during  the  Homoeopathic  treat- 
ment, and  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  ordinary  treatment  for 
their  euro 

Finally,  in  the  fourth  and  last  series,  Dr.  Panvini  reports  the  experi- 
ments which  he  made  himself  with  the  remedies  prepared  by  the  Homoe- 
opaths, without  any  effect  being  produced.  Among  the  remedies  he  em- 
ployed were  the  staves  acre,  the  bryony,  the  belladonna,  the  pulsatilla, 
&,c. 

On  the  whole,  it  results,  from  forty  days  Homoeopathic  treatment,  made 
under  the  observations  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the  king  of  Na- 
ples, that  this  treatment  had  no  effect,  and  that  it  had  the  serious  incon- 
venience, for  some  patients,  of  retarding  the  employment  of  remedies 
which  might  have  cured  them. 

Nevertheless,  the  physician  who  directed  the  treatment,  was  M.  De 
Horatius,  the  physician  who  boasted  the  preceding  year,  of  marvellous 
cures,  and  the  author  of  the  work  entitled  Essay  on  HomteopatMc  Medi- 
cine. Alone  or  surrounded  by  the  partisans  like  himself  of  Homoeopathy, 
he  performed  prodigies  ;  in  the  presence  of  the  commission  he  has,  not 
only  failed  to  cure  any  one,  but  allowed  the  condition  of  many  patients 
to  become  aggravated,  for  the  cure  of  whom  it  was  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  the  ordinary  treatment. 


From  Howard's  System  of  Botanic  Medicine. 

THE  USES  OF  PERSPIRATION. 

The  perspiratory  process  is  one  of  immense  importance  to  the  living 
machine.     Its  principal  uses  are  : 

1.  To  moisten  the  external  surface  ofthe  body.  Every  part  of  thesys- 
tem,  the  internal  surfaces,  and  even  the  very  substance  of  the  organs 
themselves,  and  the  external  skin,  require  a  certain  degree  of  moisture  to 
lubricate,  soften,  and  qualify  them  for  the  performance  of  their  functions. 
Too  great  a  dryness  of  the  skui  injures  the  epidermis  or  scarf-skin,  and 
the  terminating  papillae  or  ends  of  the  nerves,  which  impairs,  and  ulti- 
mately injures  the  cutis  vera  or  true  skin. 

2.  To  remove  from  the  system  the  worn-out  materials  which  are  no 
longer  useful;  thereby  cleansing  and  purifying  the  living  machine;  re- 
lieving it  from  a  masg  of  morbid  putrefactive  matter,  which,  if  retained 
in  the  system,  would  be  an  interruption  to  the  play  of  its  organs  ;  a 
source  of  irritation  to  its  fibres;  an  unfailing  cause  of  disease.     By  this 
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process  the  blood  and  all  the  other  fluids  are  purified,  and  kept  in  a  con- 
dition most  conducive  to  sound  health;  and  it  may  ho  justly  regarded  as 
the  principal  natural  outlet  or  enaunctory  for  the  surplus  matter  which  is 
continually  accumulating  in  the  blood. 

3.  The  removal  of  poisonous  or  other  irritating  extraneous  matter 
from  the  body,  depends  upon  this  admirably  calculated  function  of  the 
human  system.  We  have  heretofore  pointed  cut  the  direction  which  ev- 
ery thing  entering  the  body  takes  in  its  passage  through  the  system. 
Whatever  is  received  into  the  stomach  passes  to  the  intestines,  and  thence 
through  the  lacteals  and  thoracic  duct  into  the  blood  ;  whilst  gaseous 
substances,  which  enter  by  the  lungs,  pass  directly  from  these  organs  into 
the  vital  fluid.  Hence,  solid  and  liquid  poisons  usually  enter  the  body 
through  the  mouth  and  stomach  ;  and  gaseous  ones  by  the  lungs.  How, 
then,  when  they  have  thus  penetrated  the  system,  does  nature  expel  her 
internal  foe  I  If  the  poison  be  a  liquid  or  a  solid  substance  taken 
into  the  stomach,  the  irritation  of  the  poison,  or  an  emetic,  may  im- 
mediately produce  vomiting,  and  throw  it  out  before  any  part  of  it  is 
sucked  up  by  what  Mage  is  die  styles  the  venous  absorption  of  the  stom- 
ach;  and  thus  save  the  system  from  further  ill  consequences.  But,  if  it 
be  a  gas  taken  into  the  lungs,  or  if  the  poison  enter  the  circulation  before 
vomiting  takes  place,  it  must  then  be  removed  from  the  system  through 
the  grand  emunctories  of  the  blood,  the  perspiratory  organs  ;  that  is,  it 
must  pass  off  by  perspiration.  Without  this  most  admirable  provision  of 
nature  to  cleanse,  to  purify,  to  drain  off  extraneous  matter,  the  organs 
must  become  incommoded  or  impeded  in  their  movements,  as  the  wheel 
of  a  mill  with  back-water ;  or  corroded,  like  the  wheels  of  a  watch  with 
aquafortis. 


From  Smith's  Revised  Botanic  Physician. 

TEETHING. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  above  a  tenth  part  of  infants  die  in  teething, 
by  symptoms  proceeding  from  the  irritation  of  the  tender  nervous  parts 
of  the  jaws,  occasioning  inflammations,  fevers,  convulsions,  grangrenes, 
&lc.  These  symptoms  are  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  great  delica- 
cy and  exquisite  sensibility  of  the  nervous  system  at  this  time  of  life, 
which  is  too  often  increased  by  an  effeminate  education.  Hence  it  comes 
to  pass,  that  children  who  are  delicately  brought  up,  always  suffer  most 
in  teethino. 

About  the  sixth  or  seventh  month,  the  teeth  generally  begin  to  make 
their  appearance.  The  seventh  year  there  comes  a  new  set ;  and  about 
the  twentieth,  the  two  inner  grinders,  called  the  teeth  of  wisdom. 

Children  about  the  time  of  cutting  their  teeth,  slaver  much,  and  have 
generally  a  looseness.  When  the  teething  is  difficult,  especially  when 
the  dog-teeth  begin  to  make  their  way  through  the  gums,  the  child  has 
starlings  in  his  sleep,  tumors  of  the  gums,  watchings,  gripes,  green  stools, 
fever,  difficult  breathing,  and  convulsions.  Children  have  been  known 
to  lose  the  use  of  an  arm,  of  a  leg,  or  of  both,  till  the  tooth  was  through, 
and  then  recover  it  immediately,  without  anv  medical  assistance. 
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Difficult  teething  requires  nearly  the  same  treatment  as  any  inflamma- 
tory disease.  If  the  body  be  bound,  it  must  be  opened,  either  by  gentle 
purgatives,  or  by  clysters.  Magnesia  is  very  appropriate  ;  if  too  much 
relaxed,  the  chalk  julep  may  be  given.  Diluting  teas,  as  of  sage,  balm, 
or  elder  flowers,  should  be  used ;  to  which  may  be  added  a  fourth  part  of 
milk.  Spirits  of  hartshorn,  from  five  to  fifteen  drops  every  four  hours,  in 
a  spoonful  of  water,  will  usually  relieve. 

Cutting  the  gums  to  favor  the  passage  of  the  teeth,  is  of  great  benefit, 
and  may  be  employed  in  all  cases  where  the  gums  offer  much  resistance 
to  the  teeth.  This  operation  may  be  performed  with  a  lancet,  or  any 
moderately  sharp  instrument. 

In  order  to  render  teething  less  difficult,  parents  ought  to  take  care 
that  their  children's  food  be  light  and  wholesome,  and  that  their  nerves 
be  braced  by  sufficient  exercise  without  doors,  the  cold  bath,  &c. 

Infants,  during  dentition,  are  subject  to  sudden  attacks  of  spasm  about 
the  wind-pipe,  producing  a  temporary  feeling  of  suffocation,  with  a  crow- 
ing sound  ;  but  there  is  no  hoarse  cough.  It  is  apt  to  take  place  sud- 
denly, at  night,  when  crying.  This  may  be  relieved  by  antispasmodics 
and  laxatives. 
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Strengthening  Plaster. — Take  the  bark  of  quercus  alba,  [white  oak  ;] 
the  bark  of  sweet  pyrus  malus,  [sweet  apple  tree  ;]  and  pix  Burgundica, 
[Burgundy  pitch;] — of  each  equal  parts.  Add  water,  and  boil  to  a  suit- 
able consistency.  This  answers  admirably  the  purposes  of  a  common 
Strengthening  plaster. 

For  Dysentery  - *-T 'ake  of  lycopus  virginicus,  [sweet  bugle,]  2  oz.;  of 
monarda  didyma,  [mountain  mint,]  2  oz.  Make  a  strong  tea,  add  a  little 
gin,  and  sweeten  with  loaf  sugar.  Drink  freely  several  times  in  a  day. 
This  has  cured  cases  of  dysentery,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  physi- 
cians as  hopeless. 

For  Rheumatism  ; — an  internal  remedy. — Take  of  the  root  of  podo- 
phyllum peltatum,  [mandrake,]  1  part;  of  the  root  of  phytolaccadecan- 
dra,  [garget,]  1  part;  of  the  root  of  macrotrys  racemosa,  [black  cohush,]  2 
parts ;  of  the  leaves  of  chimaphila  umbellata,  [pipsissawa,]  3  parts.  Pul- 
verize and  mix.     Dose,  1  dr.  in  hot  water  sweetened,  3  or  4  times,  daily. 

For  Croup. — Take  of  lobelia  inflata,  linseed  oil,  vinegar,  and  honey, — 
equal  parts.  Dose,  a  tea-spoonful  or  less,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
child, — to  be  repeated  often,  if  necessary. 

Brandrcth's  Pills. — Take  of  gamboge  1  lb.,  aloes  2  lbs.,  soap  8  oz., 
oil  of  peppermint  2  drms.,  cinnamon  1  dr. — Form  into  common  sized 
pills.  Dose  from  2  to  6.  These  pills  are  a  pretty  efficient  purgative,  but 
are  too  drastic  for  common  use.  They  are  particularly  liable  to  in- 
duce the  piles. 

For  Cancer. — Burn  red  oak  bark  to  ashes  and  make  a  strong  potash  by 
boiling.  Strain  off,and  boil  down  to  the  consistency  of  molasses.  Spread  this 
preparation  on  a  cloth  of  the  size  of  the  cancer,  and  let  it  remain  one  hour. 
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Then  remove  it,  and  put  on  a  plaster  of  fresh  tar,  of  the  same  size.  Let  this 
remain  12 hours;  and, if,  after  removing  it,  any  protuberances  remain  in 
the  wound,  apply  more  of  the  potash,  followed  by  the  plaster  as  before, 
until  the  protuberances  disappear.  After  this,  heal  the  wound  with  com- 
mon salve. 

Another  formula. — Take  the  inner  bark  of  white  oak,  make  a  strong 
decoction,  wash  frequently,  and  drink  of  the  same.  Give  the  patient  oc- 
casionally a  saline,  or  some  cooling  and  depurative  cathartic.  This  is 
regarded  by  some  as  an  unfailing  remedy. 

Cough  Syrup. — Take  of  the  infusion  of  ulmus  fulva,  [slippery  elm,]  1 
qrt.;  3  sliced  lemons ;  and  loaf  sugar  or  honey,  sufficient  to  sweeten. 
Simmer  a  few  minutes  ;  then  squeeze  out  the  lemons.  When  cool,  add 
of  the  tincture  of  lobelia  inflata  1  oz.;  that  of  sanguinaria  canadensis, 
[blood-root,]  1  oz. ;  and  that  of  arum  tripliyllum,  [Indian  turnip,]  2  oz. 
Dose,  a  wine-glassful  every  hour  or  two. 

For  Cough. — Take  of  honey,  vinegar,  and  water, — each  a  tea-cupful. 
Boil  down  so  as  to  form  a  syrup.  Add  to  the  preparation,  cayenne 
enough  to  make  it  pungent ;  and,  when  cool,  add,  also,  half  a  tea-spoon- 
ful of  pulverized  lobelia  seeds.     Dose,  half  a  tea-spoonful  3  times  daily. 

Another  formula. — Put  a  sufficient  quantity  of  marrubium  vulgare, 
[hoarhound,]  into  1  qrt.  of  water,  and  boil  down  to  a  pint.  Strain,  and 
add  of  molasses  or  honey,  1-2  pt.  Then  boil  again,  so  as  to  form  a  thick 
syrup.     Dose,  1  table-spoonful,  3  times  daily. 

Cough  Drops. — Take,  of  the  seeds  of  lobelia  inflata,  of  ictodes  foetida, 
[skunk  cabbage,]  and  of  arum  tripliyllum,  [Indian  turnip,]  equal  parts. 
Tincture  in  alcohol,  and  add  of  honey  1  qrt., — of  tar4oz.  Dose,  a  tea- 
spoonful  3  or  4  times  daily. 


From  the  Southern  Botanic  Journal. 

WHAT  A  BROTHERHOOD ! 

Dr.  Caldwell  of  the  Transylvania  University,  says,  there  are  but  three 
animals  that  can  abide  Tobacco  ;  viz.  the  African  rock  goat,  the  most 
loathsome  animal  on  the  earth — the  foul  tobacco  worm — and  the  rational 
creature  man. 


For  Sale  by  J,  T.  GILMAN  PIKE, 

Nog.  799  and  §1,  UlacStstoaae  St.,  Boston,  HI§. 

2000  lbs.  Superfine  Elm ; 

1000  "     African  Pepper,  crude; 


LBS.  Bayberry,  fine; 
W^IV  2000  lbs.  Poplar,  « 
1000  J lbs.  Valerian,  fine; 
1000      "     Golden  Seal,  " 
1500  Gals.  Hot  Drops  ; 

10  Qr.  Casks  Malaga  Wine,  for  ma- 
king Bitters  ; 


1000  "  do.         do.      fine; 

1000  "  Gum  Myrrh,  Bombay; 

10  Bbls.  Cherry  Spirits,  for  ma- 
king Hot  Drops  and  Tinctures ; 

10  Bbls.  Alcohol,  80  per  cent. 


* 


All  the  above  articles  are  of  the  very  best  quality,   and  will  be  sold,  to   whole- 
sale dealers  and  purchasers,  at  very  low  prices,  for  Cash  or  approved  credit.      3t 
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NOTICES, 


Wilson's  Thomsonian  and  Botanic  Laboratory, 

No.  18,  Central  st.,  Boston,  Ms. 
pignHE  subscribers  would  respectfully  inform  the  public,  that  they  have  recently 
_JL  opened  the  above  establishment,  where  may  be  found  an  extensive  assortment 
of  Botanic  and  Thomsonian  Medicines,  Shaker  Herbs,  Extracts,  Oils,  &c.  Syrin- 
ges of  all  kinds,  and  all  the  different  Medical  Works  upon  the  reformed  system  of 
practice  published  in  the  United  States  ;  also, — Brandy,  Wines,  and  other  liquors 
of  the  choicest  brands,  for  medicinal  purposes,  constantly  for  sale. 

Having  made  arrangements  to  obtain  all  articles,  that  are  indiginous  to  this 
country,  directly  from  those  parts  where  they  are  grown,  and  found  in  the  greatest 
abundance  and  perfection,  they  are  prepared  to  supply  Wholesale  Dealers,  Prac- 
titioners, and  others,  with  medicines  of  superior  quality  ;  at  prices  as  low  as  they 
are  sold  at  any  similar  establishment  in  the  country.  The  utmost  care  will  be  used 
in  the  preparation  of  Compounds.  Medicines  neatly  put  in  small  packages,  and 
labelled  with  full  directions  for  family  use,  if  required,  and  safely  packed  for  any 
climate. 

Orders,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  from  the  most  distant  sections  of  the  country, 
promptly  and  faithfully  attended  to.  B.  OSGOOD  WILSON, 

G.  CARLOS  WILSON. 


Notice, 

C.  NEWTON,  M.  ».,  PHYSICIAN  and  SURGEON, 

No.  1,  Walnut  Street,  Worcester,  Mass., 
TBTft  ECEIVES  and  treats,  at  his   own  residence,  patients    afflicted  with   chronic 
flJjL disease  in  any  form  allowing  hope  of  amendment.      Terms  always  made  rea- 
sonable.    He  also   keeps  at  his  Office,  in  Walnut  Street,  a  general  assortment  of 
Botanic  and  Eclectic  Medicines,  for  the  supply  of  patients  and  medical  practitioners. 


The  New-England.  Medical  Eclectic  and  Guide  to  Health 

"S  published  on  the  1st  and  16th  of  every  month,  at  Worcester,  Ms.  Each  Num- 
ber contains  16  pages,  octavo.  Terms  $1,00  per  year,  invariably  in  advance. 
All  remittances  and  communications  pertaining  to  the  Eclectic,  should  be  directed, 
post-paid,  to  the  Editor  and  Proprietor.  Any  person  forwarding  us,  post-paid,  the 
names  of  four  subscribers,  and  remitting  us  $4,00,  shall  receive  a  fifth  copy  gratis 


AGENTS. 
The  following  persons  are  authorized,  as  our  Agents,  to   receive  subscriptions 
and  monies  for  the  Eclectic. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Gilman  Pike,  New-England 
Depot  of  Botanic  Medicines,  Nos.  79 
and  81,  Blackstone  Street,  Boston. 

Messrs.  B.  O.  &  G.  C.  Wilson,  Dealers 
in  Botanic  Medicines,  Shaker  Herbs, 
&c,  No.  18,  Central  Street,  Boston. 

Dr.  Carlos  Tewksbury,  Concord. 

Dr.  P.  W.  Allen,  Ware. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Brigham,  Fitchburg. 

Dr.  Anson  Cobb,  Montague. 

Dr.  Sumner  Jacobs,  Springfield. 

Dr.  Z.  Baker,  New  Bedford. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Dr.  D.  P.  Buker,  Providence. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Dr.  O.  B.  Lyman,  Norwich. 

MAINE. 

Dr.  Isaac  Jacobs,  Bangor. 
Dr.  O.  A.  Wright,  Waterville. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

Dr.  John  F.  Jennison,  Swanzey. 
Rev.  D.  D.  Pratt,  Nashua. 

VERMONT. 

Dr.  James  Ross,  Rutland. 
Dr.  Gerry  Ross,  Middlebury. 
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"  Seize  uj)on  truth  wherever  found, 
On  Christian  or  on  Heathen  ground." 


CALVIN  NEWTON,  M.  D.,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
Vol.  1.  Worcester,  March  16,  1846.  No.  6. 


THE  PILES. 

This  is  a  troublesome  disease,  and  one  which,  though  generally  unat- 
tended with  danger,  has  sometimes  proved  fatal.  Its  treatment,  by  most 
physicians,  has  been  of  the  worst  and  most  empirical  kind.  Sometimes, 
after  the  employment  of  agents  which,  it  might  have  been  known  before- 
hand, must  prove  inefficient,  a  surgical  operation,  in  one  form  of  the 
disease,  has  been  resorted  to  for  partial  relief  This  is  wholly  unneces- 
sary ;  and  is  not  without  some  danger,  on  account  of  interference  with 
hemorrhoidal  vessels  of  considerable  size  and  importance.  Dr.  J.  C. 
Warren,  of  Boston,  we  are  told,  had  a  patient  die  under  his  hands,  not 
long  since ;  though,  the  day  before  the  operation,  the  man  was  about  the 
streets, — able,  without  difficulty,  to  walk  from  his  house  to  his  place  of 
business.  We  have  treated  numerous  cases  of  this  disease,  some  of 
which  have  been,  if  not  of  the  worst  character,  yet  certainly  quite  bad ; 
and  we  have  yet,  in  the  first  instance,  to  fail  of  effecting  a  cure.  Indeed, 
it  is  quite  seldom,  that  the  trouble  is  not  removed  in  a  very  short  time, 
and  in  the  simplest  manner. 

Causes. — The  piles  commence  in  a  varicose  or  preter-natur ally  distend- 
ed state  of  the  veins  in  the  vicinity  of  the  anus.  This  state  is  produced 
by  one  of  two  classes  of  causes.  Either  there  are  obstructions  to  the 
return  of  the  blood,  through  the  veins ;  or  too  much  blood  is  invited  to 
the  part,  through  the  arterial  system.  In  either  case,  the  effect, — that  of 
congestion, — is  the  same.  Costiveness,  or  whatever  occasions  mechani- 
cal  pressure  on  the  veins,  is  an  instance  of  the  former  of  these  classes  of 
causes  ; — the  influence  of  aloetic  and  other  drastic  purgatives  is  an  in 
stance  of  the  latter.  In  general,  sedentary  habits,  corpulence,  a  morbid 
condition  of  the  liver,  pregnancy,  &c,  induce  the  disease. 

Symptoms. — In  the  commencement  of  the  piles,  there  are  frequently 
some  dyspeptic  symptoms,  nausea,  &c.  The  patient  has  a  tingling  sensa- 
tion about  the  anus,  or  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  oppression  in  the 
rectum.     The  local  irritation,  sometimes,  extends  to  the  bladder,   and 
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disposes  to  frequent  urination.  Sometimes,  the  blood-vessels,  in  their 
over-distension,  are  ruptured,  particularly  in  the  act  of  evacuating  the 
bowels,  and  haemorrhage  is  the  consequence.  This  makes  what  are  called 
the  bleeding  piles.  Very  commonly  there  is  norupture,  but  tumors  form 
in  a  ring  or  cluster  around  the  internal  surface  of  the  rectum;  and  then 
we  have  the  blind  piles.  These  tumors  interfere  with  the  passage  of  the 
forces,  and  cause  severe  pain.  Often,  they  so  fill  the  rectum  as  to  be 
forced  out  of  the  anus  at  stool ;  and,  occasionally,  they  bring  with  them 
the  internal  or  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum,  causing  what  is  called 
a  falling  of  the  bowels.  There  is  generally  a  good  deal  of  tenesmus, 
with  a  heavy  and  disagreeable  sensation  through  the  hips.  Sometimes,  in- 
flammation and  suppuration  supervene,  and  the  consequence  is,  abscess 
and  fistula.     In  general,  the  complaint  produces  much  pain  and  suffering. 

Treatment. — Sometimes  it  is  desirable  to  administer  medicines  by 
the  stomach,  and  sometimes  the  disease  is  easily  cured  by  this  class  of 
remedies  alone.  A  good  preparation  of  this  kind  is  made  as  follows. 
Take  of  the  root  of  phytolacca  decandra,  [garget,]  pulverized,  1  dr.;  of 
the  leaves  of  piperita  viridis,  [spearmint,]  pulverized,  1  dr.  Infuse  in  I 
gill  of  hot  water.  Dose,  one  half  of  a  fluid  ounce,  3  or  4  times  daily,  or 
enough  gently  to  open  the  bowels.  This,  when  net  relied  on  alone,  will 
frequently  prove  an  aid  to  other  remedies. 

The  most  direct  way,  however,  of  combatting  the  disease  is  by  the 
use  of  astringent,  stimulating,  and  tonic  applications,  made  immediately 
to  the  part  affected.  Suited  to  this  purpose  are  numerous  agents  afford- 
ed by  the  vegetable  kingdom.  We,  however,  have  generally  preferred  a 
preparation  like  the  following.  Take  of  the  bark  of  the  root  of  myrica 
cerefera,  [bayberry,]  2  parts  ;  of  the  root  of  statice  limonium,  [marsh 
rosemary,]  2  parts ;  of  the  leaves  of  hamamelis  virginica,  [witch  hazel,] 
1  part ;  of  the  root  of  nymphaea  odorata,  [white  pond  lily,]  1  part.  Let 
the  articles  be  well  pulverized.  Then,  in  the  case  of  the  bleeding  piles, 
and  those  which  are  entirely  internal,  make  a  strong  tea,  and  use  it  as  an 
enema,  once  or  twice  daily.  In  the  case  of  protruded  tumors,  steep  the 
articles  in  lard  or  fresh  butter,  and  apply  the  salve  externally  and  slightly 
internally,  as  often  as  above. 

By  this  remedy  those  vessels  which  are  preter-naturally  distended, 
are  contracted  ;  and  those  which  are  ruptured,  are  healed.  The  absor- 
bents, also,  are  excited  to  increased  action,  and  strengthened  in  their 
work  of  removing  such  solids  as  are  preter-naturally  accumulated ;  and, 
by  this  process,  the  physiological  condition  is,   in  a  short  time,  restored. 


THE  MYSTERIES  OF   PROFESSIONAL  SCIENCE. 

We  suppose  that  most  of  our  readers  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  me- 
dicinal virtue,  which  is  said  to  reside  in  some  articles  of  luxury  and  diet. 
From  the  circumstance  which  we  are  about  to  relate,  we  learn,  that  great 
homoeopathic  efficacy  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  infinitessimal  doses  of  vio- 
lent poisons  only; — other  articles  can  accomplish  wonders,  if  taken  in 
cjuantitics  sufficiently  small.     And  this  thought,  by  the  way,  reminds  us 
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of  Dryden's  description  of  the  sad  effects  of  Cupid's  darts,  in  a  particu- 
lar instance.     The  poor  unfortunate  man  was  made  to  cry  out, 

"  My  wound  is  great,  because  it  is  so  small." 
To  this  line,  the   Duke  of  Buckingham,  with  equal   propriety  and  wit, 
subjoined, 

"  It  would  be  greater,  were  it  none  at  all." 

We  would  say  the  same  of  the  power  of  innnitessimal  doses,  to  re- 
move disease.  If,  as  homoeopathy  would  seem  to  teach,  the  smaller  the 
dose,  the  greater  the  medicinal  effect,  we  must  certainly  conclude,  rea- 
soning a  priori,  that  the  entire  omission  of  the  remedy  must  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  efficacy.  We  can  think  of  only  one  particular  in 
which  this  prescription  would  fail ;  and  that  is,  it  would  not  require  the 
attendance  of  the  physician,  and,  therefore,  would  be  likely  to  produce 
something  of  an  anaesthesia,  in  his  pockets,  or,  at  least,  the  matter  of 
circulation  in  those  parts  would  probably  be  unfavorably  affected. 

A  friend  of  ours  who  resided  ten  years  in  Burmah,  there  became   ac- 
quainted with  a  German  physician  by  the  name  of  Heifer ;  who,  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company,  was  engaged,  for  a  considerable  time, 
in  the  British  Provinces  in  Burmah,  both  in  making  geological  surveys, 
and  in  relieving  the  maladies  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  but  who,  unhappily  for 
the  cause  of  science,  as  well  as  that  of  humanity,  was   killed  by   the  na- 
tives, while  on  an  exploring  tour,  at  one  of  the  Andaman  islands,  in  the 
year  1833,  or  1839.     This  physician's  method  of  cure,  adopted  in  all  the 
more  severe  forms  of  disease, — not  excepting  Asiatic  cholera  itself, — was 
the  administration  of  one  drop  of  strong  coffee.     Unfortunately   for  our 
professional  readers  and  their  patients,  our  friend  is  unable  to  state  how 
often  Dr.  Heifer  was  in  the   habit   of  repeating  the   use  of  the  remedy  ; 
nor  can  he  say,  whether  it  was  considered  safe  to  give  even  the  one  drop 
at  a  single  dose,  or  whether  that  must  be  infinitessimally  divided.     He  re- 
members only  that  the  one  drop  was  regarded  as    the  remedy,   and  that 
that  drop  must   be  made  very  strong.     We  ourselves  object  entirely  to 
experiments,  upon   the   human   constitution,    with  powerful    and  unsafe 
agents ;  but,   if  any  of  our  readers, — professional   or  unprofessional, — 
hive  temerity   enough  to  try  the   remedy  with   themselves  or  with    their 
friends,  we  hope  they  will  in  due  time,  give  us,  for  publication,  pro  bono 
publico,  the  results  at  which  they  arrive.     We  certainly  think   this  treat- 
ment has  an  advantage,  in  point  of  safety,  over   that  which  employs    the 
most  deadly  of  agents ;  and  we  cannot  see  why  it  may  not  be  as  effectual 
as  any  other  form,  at  least,  of  homoeopathy. 


From  the  American  Phrenological    Journal. 

THE  COLD  WATER  CURE. 

[In  endeavoring  ourselves  to  "  seize  upon  truth,  wherever  found,"  and 
to  direct  the  minds  of  our  readers  to  the  sources  whence  they  may  glean 
the  truth,  we  have  no  regard  to  professional!  ines  or  marks  of  distinction. 
In  publishing  the  following  testimony  of  a  physician   to  the   efficacy  of 
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the  cold  water  treatment,  we  do  not  mean  to  intimate  a  belief  that  this 
treatment  is.  adequate  to  the  removal  of  every  disease  ;  but  we  have  no 
doubt,  that,  in  various  cases,  it  is  truly  valuable.  We  take  pleasure  in 
examining,  as  far  as  we  have  opportunity,  every  draught  made  by  those 
who  launch  out  on  the  ocean  of  speculation  and  experiment ;  and  we 
claim  the  privilege  of  "  gathering  the  good  into  vessels,  while  we  cast 
the  bad  away."] 

"  Masillon,  Nov.  1st,  1845. 
"  For  nearly  two  years  I  have  been  investigating  the  Water  Treatment 
of  disease,  and  for  the  last  year  have  practised  it  with  good  success.  I 
have  cured  several  cases  of  consumption.  In  our  bilious  and  other  fevers 
it  supplies  the  place  of  both  calomel,  blisters,  and  opiates  ;  saves  the 
strength  of  the  patients,  and  makes  them  much  more  comfortable  than  I 
was  ever  able  to  do  with  medicine.  No  case  of  fever  has  lasted  over  five 
days,  nor  did  I  lose  a  single  patient.  I  have  been  a  regular  practitioner 
since  1828,  and  have  some  knowledge  of  the  use  of  medicine,  of  course  ; 
and  I  most  unhesitatingly  aver  that  Water,  as  a  remedial  agent,  is  prefer- 
able to  any  or  all  the  articles  known  to  the  Materia  Medica.  I  am  hap- 
py to  find  you  its  friend  and  advocate.  I  have  delivered  several  lectures 
upon  this  subject,  and  uniformly  challenge  the  Profession  to  meet  me,  or 
take  exceptions  to  it.  So  far,  I  am  happy  to  say,  I  have  been  able  to 
sustain  all  we  claim  for  Water.  Were  I  able,  I  would  devote  a  year  to 
lecturing  upon  this  subject,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  poisonous  systems 
of  the  present  day.  The  philosophy  of  disease,  as  well  as  the  philoso- 
phy of  its  cure,  is  not  well  understood  by  the  profession  generally.  From 
mesmeric  patients  I  have  obtained  some  of  the  best  solutions  upon  diffi- 
cult points  which  I  have  ever  obtained ;  viz.,  the  philosophy  of  the  wat- 
er's action  when  applied  cold  to  the  surface,  &,c.  Physiology,  Phrenol- 
ogy, and  Magnetism  are  the  keys  that  are  unlocking  the  great  mysteries 
of  nature  and  mind,  and  letting  us  in  (as  it  were)  to  the  inner  temple, 
where  the  sunbeams  of  light  and  truth  are  filling  the  minds  and  under- 
standings of  all  the  truly  devout  worshippers  of  the  eternal  principles 
which  govern  all  things.  Excuse  this  intrusion  upon  your  time,  and  be- 
lieve me  the  friend  of  all  friends  of  science. 

"  A.  Underhill." 


From  the  Southern  Botanic  Journal. 

ESSAYS  ON  POISONS.— NO.  1. 

BY    PROFESSOR    P.    MAC  INTYRE. 

At  your  instance  and  solicitation,  Mr.  Editor,  I  propose  the  following 
desultory  remarks  as  an  essay  on  the  subject  of  poisons,  used  as  remedial 
agents  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  suggest  to 
the  readers  of  your  Journal,  some  reflections  conducive  to  the  attainment 
of  correct  deductions,  in  relation  to  the  Allopathic  system  of  medical 
practice. 

It  is  confessedly  difficult,  perhaps  extremely  so,  to  present  such  a  view 
of  this  subject,  as  will  exhibit  it  clearly  to  the  apprehension  of  all ;  es- 
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pecially  such  as  have  imbibed  the  sophistical  notion,  that,  "  the  more 
deleterious  the  poison,  the  more  valuable  the  medicine."  Any  article 
whatever,  is  nevertheless  considered  a  poison,  (according  to  the  best  and 
highest  authority,)  which,  when  applied  to  the  body  externally,  or  receiv- 
ed into  it  internally,  does  uniformly  and  constantly  effect  such  a  derange- 
ment in  the  animal  economy,  during  its  normal  condition,  as  to  produce 
either  a  functional  or  an  organic  lesion. 

This  definition  of  a  poison  is  not,  however,  to  be  discarded  merely  be- 
cause the  effect  does  not  immediately  appear  after  its  administration* 
The  time  requisite  for  the  development  of  its  action  is  exceedingly  va- 
riable, and  determined  solely  by  the  condition  of  the  subject,  and  the 
quantity  administered, — a  position  admitted  by  all ;  and,  therefore,  it 
must  be,  not  only  apparent,  but  evincive  to  the  candid  reader  and  observ- 
er of  facts,  that,  if  any  prescribed  measure  of  poison  will  produce  a 
certain  deleterious  effect  in  any  given  or  incidental  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, every  particle  of  that  measure,  however  minute,  will  pro- 
duce its  corresponding  effect  in  the  general  derangement,  which  legiti- 
mately results  from  the  administration  of  the  whole.  And  it  is,  moreov- 
er, a  remarkable  fact,  not  to  be  denied  in  the  face  of  almost  daily  observa- 
tion, that  poisons,  gradually  introduced  or  insinuated  into  the  circulation, 
are  in  numerous  instances  deposited,  and  remain  latent  and  almost  inert, 
not  only  for  days  and  months,  but  for  years,  until  the  accumulation  be- 
comes so  great,  as  to  excite  resistance  or  re-action  for  their  expulsion  ;  or, 
as  it  more  frequently  occurs  in  such  cases,  the  recuperative  energies  of 
life  are  so  gradually  exhausted,  that  re-action  becomes  extremely  feeble 
or  impossible,  and  death  is  inevitable. 

If  the  animal  economy,  in  a  state  of  disease,  does  not  manifest  an 
equal  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  poisons,  it  is  because  one  of  those 
functions,  viz.  absorption,  by  which,  in  a  state  of  health,  they  obtain  an 
easy  introduction  into  the  circulation,  is  always  more  or  less  obstructed 
or  impeded ; — and  should  their  action,  when  ultimately  established,  con- 
spire with  the  previously  existing  derangement,  there  must,  of  necessity, 
result,  an  aggravated  accumulation  of  morbid  effects,  tending  rapidly  to 
the  permanent  subversion  of  all  the  healthy  functions  of  life.  All  pois- 
ons, therefore,  according  to  the  preceding  definition  and  considerations, 
inclusive  of  all  their  legitimate  effects,  must  be  homogeneous  in  their 
properties,  viz  :  those  which  diminish  vital  action,  irrespective  of  form, 
quantity,  or  skill  in  their  administration,  and  differing  only  in  the  inten- 
sity of  their  actions. 

By  the  highest  authority  it  is  admitted,  that  there  are  many  poisons 
which  are  destructive  in  the  smallest  quantity,  and  which  consequently 
are  seldom,  if  ever,  administered  as  medicines,  as  the  virus  of  hydropho- 
bia, of  the  plague,  &c. ;  but  why  might  not  even  these  be  diluted  to 
such  a  degree,  and  so  combined,  as  to  constitute  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able remedies  in  the  treatment  of  disease?  Certainly  it  would  not  con- 
flict with  the  maxim,  that  "  the  more  deadly  the  poison,  the  more  effica- 
cious the  remedy."  This  fact,  however,  seems  to  afford  a  clear  demon- 
stration, that  the  Allopathic  system  of  medical  practice,  is  more  the 
exercise  of  skill  in  the  administration  of  poisons  to  such  an  extent,  as 
the  patient  can  sustain  without  immediate  destruction  or  loss  of  life,  than 
in  adjusting  the  deranged  functions  of  life  by  the  administration  of  rem- 
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edies,  which  uniformly  and  constantly  aid  and  support  the  actions  indica* 
ted  by  nature's  recuperative  process. 

To  say  the  most  in  relation  to  its  perfection,  we  would  remark,  that,  if 
this  system  of  practice  does  not  cure  disease,  it  almost  invariably  aggra- 
vates its  symptoms,  or  accelerates  the  patient,  with  fatal  velocity,  down 
the  declivity  of  life.  While  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  the  Thorns 
soman  practice;  if  it  fail  to  cure,  never  fails  to  afford  more  or  less  relief, 
and  thus  retard  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

Observation  and  experience,  however,  assure  us,  that  no  definition  of 
poison  can  be  adopted,  which  will  fully  silence  the  captiousness  of  some 
medical  critics.     The  idiosyncrasy  of  many  persons  will,  in  most  instan- 
ces, afford  a  plausible  exception  to  the  most  accurate  definition  which 
the  subject  admits,  and  even  seem  at  variance  with  the  common  sense  of 
mankind.     The  most  wholesome  food  may,  in  some  instances,  be  attend-* 
ed  with  all  or  most  of  the  malignant  effects  of  a  virulent  poison,  tempor- 
arily, at  least.     It  is  admitted  and  well  known,  that  there  are  those  to 
whom  certain  articles  of  diet,  if  eaten,  become  a  source  of  distress  and 
disease,  but,  which  to  others,  in  the  same  normal   condition  of  health, 
are  a  source  of  enjoyment   and  luxury.     Under  this   view  of  the  subject 
it  must  be  apparent  to  all,  that  the  properties  of  any  article,  whether  re- 
puted nutritious,  medicinal,  or  Virulent,  must  be  determined  by  its  gener- 
al effects  upon  the  great  majority  of  those  subjected  to  its  action   in  a 
state  of  health,  at  the  normal  standard.     Thus,  if  by  its  constant,  uniform, 
and  habitual  use,  every  function  of  the  whole  system  be  regularly  carried 
on,  and  the  general  health  invigorated,  it  must  be  nutritious.     If  by   a 
continued  and  judicious  administration  of    it   in    the  treatment  of  dis-> 
ease,  there  be  an  obvious  amendment  and  recovery  of  health,  without  the 
intervention  of  a  factitious  disease,  its  medicinal  virtues  will  be  admitted 
without  controversy ;   but  if,  during  the  administration  of  any  particular 
article,  whether  by  a  quack  or  a  professor,— a  peasant,   or  the  most  pro- 
found therapeutist,  there  does  resuk  uniformly  or  generally  a  positive  and 
permanent   aggravation  of  symptoms-  ift  the   disease,   for   the  relief  of 
which  it  may  have  been  given,  or  if  the  peculiar  action  of  the  remedial 
agent  be  itself  morbid,  it  must  follow,  most  conclusively,  that,   in  a  vast 
majority  of  instances,  such  an  article  is  deleterious,  poisonous,  and   fatal 
to  the  vigorous  health  of  the  patient,  (let  his  idiosyncrasy  be  what  it  may,-) 
and  that,  too,  in  a  degree  permanently  injurious.     Perhaps  no  dogma  is 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  medical   philosophy,  involving  greater 
absurdity  in  reason,  and  more  fatality  in  practice,  than  that  which   con» 
nives  at  the  belief,  that  a  remedy,    which   uniformly  and   constantly  de- 
ranges the  health  of  a  sound  and  vigorous  subject,  will   legitimately    aid 
in  the  restoration  to  health  of  a  debilitated  and  diseased  subject.     Thus 
it  is,  however,  that  the  Allopathic  system  of  medical  practice,  is  predica- 
ted on  the  precarious   hypothesis  of  substituting  one  mode  or  degree  of 
action  for  another  ;   but,  in  practice,  it  is,  in  fact,  only  the  substitution  of 
one  morbid  action  for  another,  which  must  be,  at  least,  more  intense,  in 
order  to  its  supervention,  and   consequently  more   ruinous  in  its  effects. 
Hence,  it  may  be  assumed,  that  the  normal   action  of  health  often  con- 
tinues in  long;  and  doubtful  scale,  vibrating  between  the  extremes  of  two 
oppositely  diseased  actions,  till  an  accidental  preponderance  in  favor  eith- 
er of  the  original  morbid  action,  or  a  ^similar  action  is  established  by  the 
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remedy  so  called.  Then,  of  course,  the  residual  powers  of  life  must  suc- 
cumb to  the  stern  necessity  of  surrendering  themselves  victims  of  dis- 
cretion to  rival  enemies,  equally  malignant  and  uncompromising  in  their 
depredations. 

The  most  prominent  and  distinguishing  characteristics  of  remedial 
poisons  may  be  noted  thus.  1st,  a  direct  and  manifest  depression  of  the 
vital  energies.  2nd,  uniform  derangement  and  often  permanent  obstruc- 
tion in  nutrient  functions.  3rd,  extreme  uncertainty  and  danger  as  to 
the  mode  and  extent  of  their  action.  4th,  the  inevitable  injury  which 
must  result  to  the  patient  when  their  action  becomes  predominant — an 
injury  which  is  often  permanent  and  irreparable.  5th,  the  indefinite  and 
often  fatal  relations  which  they  sustain  in  the  idiosyncrasy  of  numerous 
patients,  their  previous  experience  notwithstanding;  for  it  often  occurs, 
that  an  article  which  may  have  been  administered  with  apparent  impuni- 
ty in  one  instance,  does  in  another  become  fatally  destructive  both  to  the 
health  and  life  of  the  patient,  as  well  as  to  the  reputation  of  the  physician. 

That  these  are  well  defined  characteristics  of  poisonous  agents  used 
remedially,  may  be  inferred,  and  almost  demonstrated,  from  their  uniform 
effect  on  the  healthy  subject.  To  infer  their  adaptation  to  the  cure  of 
disease  from  their  efficiency  in  the  production  of  the  same,  is  to  conceive 
of  the  extinction  of  a  less  fire  by  a  greater — ^a  most  sublime  and  myste- 
rious paradox!  This,  however,  is  not  the  mode  in  which  mankind  are 
wont  to  judge  of  the  nutritious  properties  of  food,  which,  if  hunger  be  a 
disease,  invariably  cures  the  patient  when  judiciously  administered:  re- 
lieving his  distress  without  the  substitution  or  intervention  of  a  factitious 
disease.  By  a  similar  criterion,  then,  we  should  be  guided  in  our  selec- 
tion of  remedial  agents. 

They  should  be  characterized  by  properties  intensely  promotive  of 
harmony  in  all  the  functions  of  the  entire  animal  economy,  exerting  no 
excessive  specific  influence  on  one  function  more  than  another,  when 
tested  in  the  highest  state  of  health.  I  here  venture  the  position,  that 
these  same  remedies,  which  promote  and  sustain  a  perfect  equilibrium  or 
harmony  in  a  state  of  health,  will  not  fail  to  produce  a  specific  effect  in 
the  cure  of  disease  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  impossible,  nay, 
it  is  highly  probable,  that  a  local  or  functional  specific  may  become  a 
general  poison. 

These  remarks  have  far  exceeded  the  limits  which  I  had  contemplated 
at  the  beginning,  owing  to  the  want  of  the  necessary  time  and  abilities  to 
present  my  thoughts  in  a  more  condensed  form. 

S.  B.  M.  College,  Jan'y  26,  1846. 


From  the  Southern  Botanic  Journal. 

EDUCATION  OF   CHILDREN. 


There  are  many  parents  and  teachers  whose  chief  object  seems  to  be 
to  occupy  all  the  feeble  mental  powers  of  children,  from  the  earliest 
dawn  of  reason,   in  incessant  efforts  at  the  acquisition  of  book  knowl- 
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edge  ;  who,  wholly  mistaking  the  nature  and  end  of  education,  and  ig- 
norant of  the  human  constitution,  deem  that  they  best  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  those  committed  to  their  care,  by  shutting  them  up  from  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  nature,  (from  which  the  unshackled  child  does,  in  truthr 
derive  a  fund  of  knowledge  far  more  extensive  and  valuable,  because  bet- 
ter calculated  for  reception  and  comprehension  in  the  youthful  mind  than 
any  to  be  gathered  by  them  from  books,)  and  compelling  them  to  wear 
out  their  temper  and  energy  on  tasks  which  have  no  interest  or  attraction 
for  them,  and  are  too  often  utterly  unsuited  to  their  years  and  wants.. 
Trie  parent  who  cherishes  the  praise-worthy  expectation  of  intellectual 
excellence  in  his  children,  should  begin  to  perform  his  share  in  its  reali- 
zation by  doing  all  that  lies  in  his  power  to  promote  their  general  health. 
Let  him  carefully  abstain  from  applying  any  stimulus  to  their  minds, 
other  than  that  which  the  ever  active  thoughts  of  the  young  themselves 
supply.  Above  all,  let  him  not  be  deceived  by  premature  displays  of  in- 
telligence beyond  the  years  of  his  child  ; — let  him  take  them  rather  as 
warnings — as  indications  of  morbid  sensibility  and  excitement,  which, 
unless  repressed'  and  removed,  will  probably  terminate  in  a  manner  the 
reverse  of  that  which  he  may  fondly  anticipate.  It  is  certain  that  pre- 
cocity is  a  symptom  of  dangerous  disease,  which  is  aggravated,  and  often- 
sendered  incurable,  by  injudicious  mental  training. 


From  the  American  Phrenological  Journal.. 

PHRENOLOGY  —ITS    SCIENTIFIC    CLAIMS  ;— ITS    INVES- 
TIGATION, 

Phrenology  is  the  science  of  mind,  as  manifested  by  means  of  its 
cerebral  organs.  Till  this  star  of  mental  science  arose  to  illumine  the 
nature  of  man,  this  study  was  involved  in  metaphysical  mysticism.  The- 
ory after  theory  has  arisen,  plausible,  but  erroneous,  only  to  becloud  and; 
bewilder  the  student's  mind  ;  thus  enshrouding  this,  the  highest  and  the 
most  useful  order  of  knowledge,  in  uncertainty  and  gross  error.  Of 
what  practical  value  in  unfolding  the  true  laws  of  mind  and  conditions 
of  virtue,  are  the  metaphysical  disquisitions  of  Plato,  or  of  any  of  his 
successors,  down  to  Locke,  Edwards,  Stewart,  Des  Cartes,  Kant,  Payne, 
Brown,  &,c.  ?  Do  they  enter  into  the  "  inner  temple"  of  mind,  and  dis- 
close either  its  powers,  or  principles,  or  laws  ?  Speculation,  all  theory  ! 
uncertainty  !  The  true  science  of  mind  is  as  dubious  as  ever — more 
so — mystified  instead  of  elucidated. 

Fut  the  true  star  of  mental  science  has  at  length  dawned  upon  man. 
That  star  points  out  the  immutable  relations  of  mind  to  organization. 
Mind  manifests  itself  in  this  world  wholly,  only,  by  means  of  organs. 
No  one  instance  exists  of  a  manifestation  of  the  former,  but  in  and  by 
the  latter.  Hence,  all  we  can  learn  of  mind, — its  nature,  conditions,, 
aws,  powers,  operations,  all  that  appertains  to  it — we  must  learn  by 
studying  it  in  its  relations  with  its  organization.  If  mind  were  manifest- 
ed otherwise,  we  might  study  it  otherwise  ;  but  as  it  is,  all  we  can  ever 
know  of  mind  in  this  life,  must  be  learned  of  it  in  its  relations  with  the 
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Utody,  and  especially  the  brain — that  great  organ  of  the  mentality.  And 
the  omission  to  study  mind  thus  in  its  relations,  constitutes  the  great  er- 
ror of  all  past  systems  of  mental  philosophy,  or,  rather,  fallacies. 

This  radical  defect,  Phrenology  obviates,  besides  rendering  the  study 
of  mind  strictly  scientific.  That  is,  it  renders  this  study  tangible, 
certain,  absolute  knowledge.  By  unfolding  that  department  of  nature 
which  relates  to  this  connexion  of  the  mentality  with  the  physiology — of 
mind  with  its  material  organism — it  puts  mental  science  upon  the  same 
basis  of  absolute  certainty  upon  which  mathematics,  astronomy,  natural 
history,  anatomy,  (comparative  included,)  physiology,  &c,  are  now  pla- 
ced, and  enables  us  to  predicate  its  operations  with  as  much  certainty  as 
we  now  predicate  eclipses.  Phrenology  puts  the  finger  of  inductive 
science — we  mean  all  we  say  :  we  mean  of  demonstrable  knowledge — up- 
on the  faculties,  laws,  and  operations  of  mind.  It  leaves  no  room  to 
doubt  results,  for  wre  see  their  invariably  accompanying  indices. 
We  know— I  mean,  KNOW  FOR  CERTAIN— that  our  results  em- 
body Nature's  institutes  and  ordinances  concerning  mind. 

Behold,  then,  the  true  science  of  mind  !  Behold  the  study  of  this 
godlike  department  of  our  nature  reduced  to  demonstrable  certainty  ! 
Behold  this  master-piece  of  Divine  Architecture  unfolded  to  our  won- 
dering comprehension  !  The  construction  of  mentality — of  the  immor- 
tal soul  ! — is  the  great  work  of  the  Almighty.  His  construction  of  tho 
heavens  and  the  earth,  and  his  pro-creation  of  the  vast  systems  of  worlds 
through  the  illimitable  regions  of  space,  are  wonderful  indeed — the  works 
of  an  infinite  God, — as  is  also  his  creation  of  those  innumerable  fami- 
lies, and  myriads  of  individuals,  and  beings,  and  things  which  throng 
air,  and  water,  and  earth  !  But  all  these  are  the  merest  trifles  compared 
with  the  creation  of  the  human  mind  !  that  immortal  principle,  or  entity 
of  man,  which  allies  him  to  angels,  and  to  God  !  The  construction  of 
our  mentality — of  our  exquisite  sense  of  feeling,  our  intellectual  capa- 
bilities, reason  included,  and  of  our  moral  aspirations  after  holiness  and 
immortality — embodies  the  very  climax  and  concentration  of  Divine  Wis- 
dom, Power,  and  Benevolence,  and  constitutes  our  only  instrumentality 
of  enjoyment !  The  study  of  mind  is,  then,  the  study  of  God  in  the 
highest  work  of  his  hand  and  embodiment  of  his  nature  ! 

No  wonder,  then,  that  mental  philosophy  has  always  so  thoroughly  in- 
terested mankind,  and  so  largely  engrossed  human  attention.  No  won- 
der, reader,  that  our  own  desire  to  study  mind  is  among  the  strongest 
cravings  of  our  souls.  Nor  can  words  express  that  measure  of  gratitude 
due  from  every  human  soul,  for  that  greatest  discovery  of  the  world 
which  has  reduced  this  highest  of  all  sciences  to  the  certainty  of  ocular 
demonstration.  Nor  will  any  one  discovery — nor  even  all  other  discov- 
eries united — equally  benefit  mankind — equally  promote  human  happi- 
ness and  improvement,  collective  or  individual ! 
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This  School  has  commenced  operations  under  very  encouraging,  cir- 
cumstances.    The  number  of  students  is  as  good  as  was  anticipated. 
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Twenty-two  Lectures  of  an  hour  each,  in  the  different  departments,  are 
delivered  weekly.  The  distribution  of  these  is  as  follows.  On  Mondays, 
Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  they  occur  between  the  hours  of 
3  and  5  P.  M.  and  7  and  9  P.  M.  : — -on  Thursdays,  between  6  and  7  A. 
M.  and  8  and  11  A.  M. ; — on  Saturdays,  between  9  and  11  A.  M.  No 
pains  will  be  spared,  by  the  Professors,  to  render  their  instructions  of  the 
mOst  profitable  character.  It  will  be  a  leading  object  with  them  to  com- 
municate such  information  as  cannot  well  be  obtained,  except  from  oral 
and  experimental  instruction;  and  it  will  be  their  ambition  to  endeavor 
to  render  the  present  Course  of  Lectures,  though  a  primary  effort,  essen- 
tially as  valuable  to  every  student,  as  the  usual  Course  in  any  of  our 
Medical  Colleges* 


For  the  T\ew  England  Medical  Eclectic. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  WORCESTER  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

I  am  truly  pleased  to  say,  to  our  friends  and  the  public  generally, 
that  this  School,  in  its  character,  forms  the  very  object  which  we  all 
have  so  ardently  hoped  might  be  accomplished  in  New  England.  And 
let  me  say,  that  those  who  hive  commenced  their  labors,  in  the  cap aci- 
ty  of  Professors,  are  second  to  ncne  who  fill  like  honorable  chairs  in 
any  Medical  College  in  New  England.  I  have,  the  past  winter,  attended 
a  Course  of  Lectures  at  the  Medical  School  in  Boston,  the  reputation  of 
which  is  as  high,  as  that  of  any  Medical  College  in  the  Union  ;  for  every 
one  looks  upon  it  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  constellation  of 
Medical  Science.  But  I  am  bold  to  assert  to  the  public,  that  the  Lec- 
turers here,  upon  the  various  branches  of  medical  study,  are  superior  to 
those  who  lecture  upon  the  same  branches  in  the  Boston  School  ;  and 
they  will,  by  their  plain  and  practical  demonstrations,  bring  forward 
much  more  useful  and  complete  instruction  for  the  mind  of  the  student. 
I  make  these  remarks  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  wish  to  join  the 
Class, — that  they  may  come,  in  the  fullest  confidence  of  receiving  as 
thorough  medical  instruction  here,  as  in  any  other  Medical  School.  It  is 
true,  that  this  School  is  but  just  established  ;  and  it  requires  age  to  gain 
a  reputation,  like  that  of  other  Schools  ;  but  a  permanent  foundation  is 
now  laid  upon  which  will  stand,  at  no  distant  period  of  time,  a  Medical 
School  which  will  cope  with  any  in  New  England  in  point  of  scientific 
reputation. 

I  wish,  at  this  early  period,  to  commend  this  School  to  all  who  are 
seeking  to  gain  a  correct  and  thorough  medical  education ;  and  thereby 
to  encourage  those,  who,  with  benevolent  hearts,  have  already  sacrificed 
much,  for  the  good  of  community,  still  to  labour  on  in  so  great  and  no- 
ble an  enterprise.  W.  B.  P. 

Worcester,  March  VHth,  1846. 
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From  the  American  riirenological  JournaL 

ANIMAL  MAGNETISM— CLAIRVOYANCE,  &c. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  G.  Smith,  of  POughkeepsie,  has  recently  published  a 
pamphlet  containing  an  account  of  the  wonderful  expositions  of  a  young 
Clairvoyant  in  that  village  by  the  name  of  J.  Smith.  He  states,  that 
this  "young  man  is  18  years  of  age,  and  his  moral  character  irreproach- 
able ;  he  is  unlearned,  five  months  having  been  the  extent  of  his  school- 
ing. As  a  clairvoyant  subject,  he  has  probably  not  been  surpassed  or 
equalled.  His  vision  and  knowledge,  when  in  the  transic  state,  seem 
perfect  and  unlimited.''  To  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  his  knowledge, 
when  in  this  transic  state,  we  give  the  following  lecture,  which  j  among 
Others,  he  delivered  to  the  most  respectable  audiences  in  that  village,  and 
for  further  particulars  refer  them  to  the  pamphlet,  which  is  for  sale  at 
our  office. 

In  this  Lecture  we  are  to  speak,  1st,  of  the  production  of  Animal  Mag- 
netism ;  2d,  of  Clairmativeness;  and  3d,  of  Clairvoyance. 

Animal  Magnetism  is  a  modification  of  caloric  or  atmospheric  magnet- 
ism. When  this  fluid  enters  the  system  by  the  lungs,  and  through  the 
pores  and  glands  oi  the  flesh,  the  acticn  of  the  physical  system  so  changes 
and  modifies  it,  that  it  becomes  of  a  more  subtle  and  refined  nature,  so 
that  it  is  fitted  for  its  office  in  the  sympathetic  nerves,  producing  sensa- 
tions to  the  brain.  At  the  brain,  it  undergoes  another  chancre  or  modi- 
fixation.  The  volitive  and  magnetic  action  of  the  brain  so  changes  this 
fluid,  that  it  takes  the  most  subtle  and  refined  form  that  is  capable  cf  be- 
ing produced,  when  it  composes  the  substance  of  mind  itself.  Mind  is 
magnetism.  It  is  produced,  or  rather  formed  in  the  brain,  by  means  of 
the  five  senses,  as  we  showed  in  our  first  Lecture.  It  is  then  life — pure 
intelligence — that  breath  of  God  which  he  breathed  into  man  when  he 
became  a  living  soul. 

The  mind  which  is  thus  produced,  composes  what,  in  our  former  re- 
marks, was  termed  the  larger  mind.  This  spiritual  principle  is  endowed 
with  the  power  of  producing,  through  the  exercise  of  its  own  volition  or 
will}  a  fluid,  which  was  denominated  the  lesser  mind,  and  which  we  shall 
here  term  Animal  Electricity.  It  is  the  most  refined  of  all  the  electric 
fluids,    and   is  the  agent  of  all  muscular   and  voluntary  motion. 

The  utter  impracticability  of  mind  moving  matter,  without  an  adequate 
intermediate  agency,  has  often  been  demonstrated.  And  what  ether 
agency  can  the  mind  employ  than  that  cf  which  we  have  spoken  ?  We 
know  that,  when  we  will  to  move  the  body  or  limbs,  they  obey  us.  Is  not 
this  fact  evidence  sufficient  that  the  will  itself  has  the  power  of  dispen- 
sing that  force  or  agent,  which  is  adequate  to  the  moving  of  the  muscle, 
and  consequently  of  the  body  1 

That  there  is  such  a  fluid  as  animal  electricity,  is  proved  by  the  torpe- 
do, or  electric  eel,  so  called.  This  animal  can  at  pleasure  paralyze  a 
limb  at  some  distance,  and  even  produce  instant  death,  in  the  smaller 
animals.  Now,  if  this  fish,  can  at  will,  discharge  a  current  of  electrici- 
ty, which  produces  these  effects,  is  there  anything  more  marvellous  in  the 
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fact,  that  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  discharging,  through  the  exer- 
cise of  its  own  will,  a  like  fluid,  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  motion  and 
locomotion  of  body  ?     Certainly  not. 

I  am  aware  that  this  subject  is  exceedingly  difficult  of  satisfactory  in- 
vestigation. Most  men,  require  ocular  demonstration  of  a  thing  before 
they  will  consent  to  believe  it ;  but  this  is  a  subject,  among  many  others, 
which  .will  not  admit  of  such  demonstration.  I,  however,  have  this  ocu- 
lar demonstration,  whilst  I  am  in  the  clairvoyant  state  ;  for  I  can  see  this 
fluid,  as  it  is  discharged  by  the  will  into  the  cerebellum,  passing  from 
thence  along  the  muscular  nerves,  contracting  them,  and  thus  producing 
voluntary  motion.  I  can  also  see  the  magnetic  fluid  which  exists  in  the 
sympathetic  nerves, — it  is  very  brilliant,  and  lights  up  to  my  view  the 
whole  system,  so  that  I  can  see  every  part  of  the  animal  frame.  I  can  al- 
so see  the  mind  itself,  which  is  still  more  refined  and  luminous , — I  can 
see  every  motion  of  the  mind,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  am  able  to 
tell  you  all  your  thoughts, — thought  is  simply  the  motion  of  the  mind. 

Now  there  is  not  much  magnetic  fluid  in  the  sympathetic  nerves  of  my 
system,  because  it  has  been  taken  away  by  magnetizing  me  ;  and  that  is 
the  reason  that  there  is  no  sensation  or  feeling  in  my  limbs.  If  you  should 
inflict  any  injury  upon  my  flesh,  I  should  not  be  sensible  of  any  pain,  be- 
cause there  is  uo  fluid  to  transmit  that  sensation  to  the  brain.  You  see 
that  the  five  senses  are  entirely  closed  to  all  external  impressions.  I 
neither  see  nor  hear  now  through  the  natural  organs.  My  eyes  are  now 
closed  and  bandaged,  {which  was  the  fact,)  and  yet  I  see  every  part  of 
your  system.  You  may  stop  my  ears,  and  it  will  make  no  difference  with 
regard  to  my  hearing.  When  I  am  in  this  state,  no  impressions  are  made 
upon  my  brain  through  the  natural  organs.  In  this  state,  not  only  my 
previous  developments  are  enlarged,  but  all  my  mental  faculties  are  set  in 
perfect  action.  I  possess  the  power  of  extending  my  vision  throughout 
all  space, — can  see  things  past,  present,  and  to  come.  I  have  now  arrived 
at  the  highest  degree  of  knowledge  which  the  human  mind  is  capable  of 
acquiring.  I  would  always  like  to  remain  in  this  state ;  for  here  I  am  sep- 
arated from  the  world,  and  am  perfectly  happy.  I  am  in  the  spirit,  as 
was  he  of  old.     When  the  body  is  cast  off,  1  shall  be  as  I  now  am. 

2d.  I  am  to  speak  of  Clair  mativeness,  or  the  different  state  of  magnet- 
ism. 

Clairmativeness  is  a  compound  word,  and  literally  signifies — clearly  re- 
versed. I  have  given  this  new  word,  and  applied  it  to  the  subject,  because 
it  is  significant  of  the  magnetic  state,  and  because  there  is  no  word  in 
English  which  is  expressive  of  this  science.  The  science  is  new,  and 
therefore  demands  a  new  name. 

The  minds  of  magnetized  persons  are  completely  reversed.  If  you 
place  the  hand  of  a  magnetized  person  upon  a  table,  and  tell  him  he  can- 
not raise  it,  you  will  discover  that  in  his  endeavors  to  do  so,  he  is  press- 
ing down,  though  he  imagines  he  is  trying  to  raise  it.  Tell  him  to  bear 
down,  and  he  will  immediately  lift  the  hand  from  the  table.  Thus  the 
mind  being  reversed,  he  calls  up,  down — and  down,  up.  But  this  exper- 
iment must  be  done  by  a  third  person,  and  not  by  the  magnetizer  ;  i.  e. 
the  magnetizer  shall  tell  the  subject  that  he  cannot  raise  his  hand,  when 
he  will  bear  down, — but  if  a  third  person  tells  him  to  press  down,  he  will 
then  raise  it  up.     The  best  method  of  trying  this  experiment  is,  to  place 
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the  hand  of  the  subject  against  your  own  and  tell  him  he  cannot  remove 
it,  and  you  will  find  he  is  pressing  against  yours. 

There  are,  properly,  four  magnetic  states.  In  the  first,  no  particular 
phenomena  are  witnessed,  only  that  the  external  organs  being  in  some 
measure  divested  of  their  ordinary  share  of  magnetism,  a  feeling  of  dull- 
ness pervades  the  system.  Persons  in  this  state  lose  none  of  their  facul- 
ties, but  are  susceptible  to  all  external  impressions.  They  have  also  the 
full  power  of  muscular  action, — and,  if  nearly  situated  between  the  first 
and  second  states,  they  are  inclined  to  happy  feelings. 

In  the  second  state,  the  magnetic  sleep  is  produced.  They  still  retain 
their  intellectual  faculties,  but  are  divested  of  all  muscular  power.  The 
pupil  of  the  eye  expands,  and  the  natural  organ  of  vision  refuses  to  act  on 
the  brain.  The  membrane  and  tympanic  cavity  of  the  ear  expand,  and  re- 
fuse to  perform  action.  The  extremities  are  also  somewhat  cold.  In  the 
latter  part  of  this  state,  all  sensation  and  feeling  are  destroyed  in  the  sys- 
tem, so  that  any  surgical  operation  can  be  performed  without  giving  pain. 

Third  State.  The  ear  is  not  entirely  closed  to  sound  in  the  first  part 
of  the  third  state.  They  can  hear  indistinctly — possess  the  power  of 
speech,  and  partly  of  muscular  action.  About  the  middle  of  this  state, 
the  ear  is  completely  closed,  and  all  impressions  made  upon  the  brain, 
from  external  objects,  are  at  an  end.  They  are  then  placed  in  a  state  of 
unconscious  existence,  so  far  as  the  external  world  is  concerned.  Divest- 
ed of  their  ordinary  share  of  magnetism,  they  possess  just  enough  to  per- 
form vital  action. 

In  this  state  there  is  a  strong  sympathy  existing  between  the  Operator 
and  his  Subject.  The  chain  of  sympathy  which  connectsthe  mind  of  the 
Operator  with  that  of  his  Subject,  is  animal  electricity, — the  same  fluid 
which  is  the  agent  of  all  muscular  motion.  It  is  through  the  agency  of 
this  fluid  that  magnetic  sleep  is  effected  or  induced.  The  Operator  sits 
down  with  the  determination  to  put  his  Subject  to  sleep : — all  the  powers 
of  his  mind  are  concentrated  to  this  object.  His  will  being  exercised  to 
this  point,  the  electric  fluid  passes  from  his  own  brain  and  nerves  to  the 
brain  and  system  of  his  patient,  and  forms  between  the  two  the  chain  of 
sympathy.  The  one  then  is  completely  subject  to  the  control  of  the  other  ; 
and  in  this  manner  you  may  easily  account  for  all  the  phenomena  witnessed 
in  the  sympathetic  somnambulist. 

Fourth  State — Perfect  Vision.  The  chain  of  sympathy  is  now  brok- 
en, and  the  Subject's  mind  is  completely  his  own — no  longer  subject  to, 
or  controlled  by,  that  of  the  Operator. 

Under  this  head  of  our  subject  we  are  to  notice  a  most  mysterious  phe- 
nomenon, not  till  lately  developed  ; — the  phenomenon  that  the  mind  of 
man  can  be  clothed  with  the  power  and  faculty  of  unclouded  reason.  It 
is  the  highest  evidence  of  the  original,  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity,, 
delivered  from  the  same  source  to  unbelieving  and  sceptical  men,  and 
which  now  should  spread  a  mantle  of  deep  shame  for  such  sceptical  neg- 
lect. The  great  pace  of  intellect  which  has  evidently  been  seen  taking 
rapid  strides  from  one  generation  to  another,  has  not  wiped  away  this  foul 
scepticism,  but  the  transic  state,  clairvoyance,  is  still  looked  upon,  with 
all  the  pride,  and  pomp,  and  bigotry,  of  by-gone  ages,  as  being  wrapped 
in  mystery,  and  is  dropped  in  the  darkness  of  preconceived  fanaticism. 
Hence,  no  scientific  investigation  has  ever  been  resorted  to  in  order  to 
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solve  the  mystery.      Hence,  too,  it   is  clothed  in  the  same  mystery  still 
and  is  looked  upon,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  by  many,  as  an 
effect  of  satanic  agency.     And  the  mind  is  more  willing  to  receive  it  as 
such,  than  it  is  to  throw  off  the  mystery,  and  go   into  the  search  for   the 
primary  cause. 

The  primary  cause  has  been,  in  the  former  Lectures,  found  out  and 
explained.  All  the  mystery  of  man's  physical  existence, — the  structure 
of  his  own  frame  and  mind,  has  been  solved, — and.  in  doino-  this  we  have 
found  the  key  to  animal  magnetism.  And,  in  solving  the  mystery  of  an- 
imal magnetism,  we  have  found  another  key,  which  unlocks  the  mystery 
of  clairvoyance. 

The  medium  through  which  the  mind  exists  is  that  of  electronomy. 
It  has  before  been  shown,  that,  when  the  Operator's  mind  is  positive,  the 
Operative's  is  negative.  The  chain  of  sympathy  existino-  between  the 
positive  and  negative  minds,  through  the  medium  of  animal  electricity, 
makes  the  Subject  a  sympathetic  somnambulist.  In  this  state,  every 
contraction  of  the  muscular  nerves  is  produced  through  the  investigation 
of  the  magnetizer.  And,  when  the  connecting  chain  is  not  so  strono-ly 
existing  in  sympathy,  he  becomes  a  more  perfect  somnambulist. 

The  transit  state,  clairvoyance,  is  produced,  when  the  subject's  mind 

becomes  completely  positive.     In  this  state,  the  will  of  the  Operator  has 

no  power  or  control  over  his  mental  capacities.     Consider,  for  a  moment, 

the  condition  of  one  so  situated  :  every  physical  organ  is  completely  shut 

from  all  impressions  from  the  external  world.     Nothing  is  then   left  but 

the  created  mind.     It  is,  then,  like  a  stone  that  is  thrown  into  the  water ; 

— the  wave  from  the  origin  swells,  extends,  expands,  until  it  reaches  the 

distant  shore.     The  mind  is  so  situated  that  it  expands,  extends,  reaches 

and  searches,  until  its  wave  has  battered  against  the  regions   of  space. 

It  is  imponderable,  immaterial,  immortal !     It  is  the  same  that  exists  over, 

through,  and  in  you  all !     If  you  should  take  the  wings  of  the  morning, 

and  fly  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  universe,  you  have  begun  only  at  the 

commencement  of  its  existence  !     It    is    then   that    the    mind   becomes 

clothed  with  the  ever-pervading,  infinite  mind  !     Such  is  the  condition  of 

the  transic  Clairvoyant. 

These  truly  wonderful,  existing,  and  eternal  truths  will  afford  an  an- 
chor of  sure  hope  to  the  benighted  mind  of  the  sceptic.  It  throws  new 
light  where  darkness  now  reigns, — and  is  the  clearest  evidence,  designed- 
ly so,  of  immortality  to  the  dark  and  hidden  spirit  of  man.  When  in  the 
state  that  I  now  am,  I  am  master  of  the  general  sciences — can  speak  all 
languages — impart  instructions  upon  those  deep  and  hidden  things  in  na- 
ture, which  the  world  have  not  been  able  to  solve,  as  I  have  done  in  these 
Lectures — can  name  the  different  organs  in  the  human  system — point  out 
their  office  and  functions — and,  as  I  have  often  done,  tell  the  nature, 
cause,  and  symptoms  of  disease,  and  prescribe  the  remedies  that  will  ef- 
fect the  cure.  These  things  should  cause  us  to  rejoice  with  exceeding 
great  joy,  with  the  evidence  and  assurance  of  being  so  blest  from  above. 
This  is  opening  the  door  to  a  revolution  which  will  lead  to  a  new  era — a 
field  never  before  espied, — paths  that  are  untrodden, — the  door  opening 
at  the  explanation  and  discovery  of  the  mode  of  our  existence.  A 
glance  through  that  door,  opened  to  our  view  a  strange,  serious  sight — 
that  of  Animal  Magnetism  !     The  sight  called  for  an  explanation,  and 
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at  the  very  threshold  we  dared  to  ask,  "  Is  it  so  f"  and  calmly  answer- 
ed, "  It  is  true!"  This  is  the  commencement  of  the  new  era.  A  fur- 
ther sight  of  investigation  unfolded  a  new  mystery  to  our  view.  The  in- 
vestigation of  that  mystery  opens  to  our  view  a  brighter  and  more  lu- 
minous prospect.  The  prospect  and  untrodden  paths  lead,  through  the 
medium  of  the  last  investigation,  unto  glory,  honor,  immortality,  and 
eternal  life  !  I  would  then  say  to  all — Hoist  the  flood-gates  of  unclouded 
reason,  and  let  them  pore  over  these  serious,  solemn,  and  eternal  truths." 


From  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

NEW  TOOTH   INSTRUMENT. 

Two  weeks  since,  Dr..  Smilie  gave  a  description  of  a  newly-invented 
instrument  for  extracting  teeth,  the  result  of  his  own  mechanical  inge- 
nuity. His  description,  to  our  apprehension,  fell  far  short  of  the  object. 
To  be  appreciated,  the  instrument  must  be  seen,  and  then  its  true  prin- 
ciples and  capabilities  can  be  fully  understood.  The  hook  and  fulcrum 
constitute  a  compound  lever,  operating  curiously,  to  raise  a  tooth  perpen- 
dicularly out  of  the  socket.  There  is  neither  racking  nor  twisting  in  the 
operation,  the  great  objection  to  all  former  contrivances.  One  striking 
peculiarity  in  this  is  a  bifurcation  at  the  end  of  the  bar  where  the  hook 
is  attached.  A  specimen,  from  the  beautiful  manufacturing  establishment 
of  Mr.  Hunt,  corner  of  Water  and  Washington  sts.,  the  depot  of  surgi- 
Gal  cutlery,  may  be  seen  by  calling  on  the  editor.  Dentists  must  have  an 
interest  in  this  ingeniously-constructed  key,  and  they  are  solicited  to  in- 
vestio-ate  the  claims  of  the  inventor. 


Notice, 

THE  Uxbridge  Thomsonian  Botanic  Society,  will  meet  at  the  Central  House, 
in  Uxbrido-e,  on  Saturday,  the  28th  of  March,  inst.,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 
Per  Order  ROYAL  CUMMIN GS,  Secretary.. 

Douglas,  March  10,  1846. 


For  Sale  by  J.  T.  GILMAN  PIKE, 

Nos.  79,  and  SI,  Blackstone  St.,  Boston,  Ms 

2000  lbs.  Superfine  Elm  ; 
1000  "     African  Pepper,  crude  £ 
1000  "  do.         do.      fine; 

1000  "  Gum  Myrrh,  Bombay  ; 
10  Bbls.  Cherry  Spirits,   for  ma- 
king Hot  Drops  and  Tinctures; 
10  Bbls.  Alcohol,  80  per  cent. 
All  the  above  articles  are  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  will  be  sold,  to  whole-- 
sale  dealers  and  purchasers,  at  very  low  prices,  for  Cash  or  approved  credit.      3t 


"1  i\    fki\i\  LBS.  Bayberry,  fine; 
JL  \f* \J\J\9  2000  lbs.  Poplar,  " 
1000  7lbs.  Valerian,  fine  ; 
1000      "     Golden  Seal,  " 
1500  Gals.  Hot  Drops  ; 

10  Qr.  Casks  Malaga  Wine,  for  ma- 
king Bitters  ; 
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Wilson's  Thomsonian  and  Botanic  Laboratory, 

No.  18,  Central  st.9  Boston,  Ms. 

P'l^HE  subscribers  would  respectfully  inform  the  public,  that  they  have  recently 
_f|_  opened  the  above  establishment,  where  may  be  found  an  extensive  assortment 
-of  Botanic  and  Thomsonian  Medicines,  Shaker  Herbs,  Extracts,  Oils,  &c.  Syrin- 
ges of  all  kinds,  and  all  the  different  Medical  Works  upon  the  reformed  system  of 
practice  published  in  the  United  States  ;  also, — Brandy,  Wines,  and  other  liquors 
of  the  choicest  brands,  for  medicinal  purposes,  constantly  for  sale. 
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From  the  Southern  Botanic  Journal. 

EUPATORIUM  PERFOLIATUM  IN  INFLUENZA. 

EY    J.    F.    PEBBLES,    M.    D. 

This  herb,  it  is  known,  derived  its  domestic  name  of  boneset  from  its 
prompt  manner  of  relieving  pains  in  the  limbs  and  general  muscular  sys- 
tem, which  attended  a  peculiar  form  of  febrile  disease  which  prevailed 
many  years  ago  in  the  northern  parts  of  America.  It  was  this  fact,  to- 
gether with  the  knowledge  of  the  remarkable  combination  of  properties 
possessed  by  it,  which  led  to  the  suggestion  of  its  employment  in  epidem- 
ic influenza ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  marked  and  satisfactory  than 
the  prompt  manner  in  which  it  answered  the  expectations  which  had  been 
formed  of  it  in  this  respect.  The  pain  in  the  back  and  limbs,  and  the 
lassitude  of  the  general  muscular  system,  subsided  so  soon  as  the  system 
was  placed  under  its  influence  ;  its  immediate  and  salutary  operation,  in 
this  way,  at  once  prominently  exhibiting  its  great  value  in  the  treatment 
of  the  disease.  But  its  curative  agency  was  not  confined  to  this  effect 
alone ;  for,  blended  with  this  prompt  action  on  the  nervous  system — we  can 
in  no  other  way  account  for  its  speedy  removal  of  the  pains  and  the  gen- 
eral muscular  prostration  except  by  referring  its  operation  to  the  nervous 
system — the  eupatorium  perfoliatum  united,  in  its  operation,  other  quali- 
ties, each  one  eminently  adapted  to  fulfil  some  important  indication  in  the 
treatment  of  the  disease  in  question.  Among  the  first  of  these  we  shall 
name  its  diaphoretic  powers.  The  sudorific  influence  of  this  herb  is  of 
that  peculiar  character  which  eminently  fitted  it  for  employment  under 
the  circumstances.  For,  in  this  disease,  the  skin  was  not  unfrequently 
imbued  with  perspiration.  But,  probably,  from  a  peculiar  condition  of 
the  cutaneous  surface,  the  sweating  was  of  a  morbid  character — a  sort  of 
passive  excretion,  resulting  apparently  from  a  lax  condition  of  the  skin, 
which  was  always,  under  such  circumstances,  pale  and  morbidly  sensitive. 
This  state  of  the  cutaneous  surface,  particularly  its  morbid  sensitiveness, 
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in  no  small  number  of  cases,  constituted  a  curious,  and  not  a  little  dis- 
tressing attendant  on  the  disease.     Antimonials  were  found  to    increase 
the  perspiratory  discharge,  without  altering  its  character  ;  and  hence,  at 
least  as  far  as  this  symptom  was  concerned,  they  were  unproductive   of 
benefit.     The  pulv.  Doveri  answered  this  purpose  better.     The   suppres- 
sion of  the  secretions  resulting  from  the  opium  entering  into  its   compo- 
sition, however,  rendered  this  article  objectionable,  inasmuch  as,  to  coun- 
teract  this  unfavorable  result,  it  was  required  to  be  exhibited  in  such 
combination,  as  to  render   it  unsuitable  or  unnecessary  in  a  majority  of 
cases.     Entirely  exempt  from  this  objection,  the  eupatorium  perfoliatum, 
not  only  induced  a  healthy  and  free  perspiratory  discharge,  but  promptly 
altered  the  condition  of  the  skin,  restoring  its  natural   hue,  and  render- 
ing  its  texture  firm  and  healthy ;   and  the  unpleasant  alternations  of  chil- 
liness with  flushes  of  heat  were  replaced  by  an  agreeable  glow  of  the 
general  surface.     So  soon  as  this  healthy  diaphoresis  was  induced,  to- 
gether with  the  relief  already  mentioned  as  occurring,  the   disposition  to 
cough  subsided,  and  there  was  an  immediate  amelioration  of  all  the  pul- 
monary symptoms.     The  subsidence  of  the  cough,  the  removal  of  the 
dyspnoea,  and  the  painful   irritation  of  the  pulmonary  organs,  which   in 
many  cases  seem  to  have  extended    to  the  remotest    air  vesicles   of  the 
lungs,  were  more  directly   due  to  the  medicine,   administered    after  the 
method  adopted  by  us,  becoming  a  prompt   and  efficacious   expectorant. 
Indeed,  we  know  of  no  article  or  combination  to  be  preferred  to  it,  as  an 
expectorant  in  the  disease  under  consideration.     The   ethereal  tincture 
of  lobelia,  recommended  by  Dr.  Blakiston,  an  English  physician,  is   the 
only  preparation  of  which  we  made  a  trial,  which  bears  any  approach  to 
it  in  point  of  excellence  in  this  respect ;    but,  this  being  the  only  impor- 
tant indication  which  this  article  is  qualified  to  fulfil,  it  is  greatly  inferior 
to  the  boneset.     Together  with  the  properties  already  mentioned,   this 
medicine  has  further  proved  itself  sufficiently    aperient  for  the  treatment 
of  most  cases  of  epidemic   influenza.     After  the   commencement  of  the 
treatment,  it  was  rarely  found  necessary  to  use  any  other  cathartic,   and 
not  then,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  the    constipation  of  the    bowels 
had  been  persistent,  or  where  the  head  was  unusually  affected. 

Its  tonic  property  is  the  remaining  one  which  we  shall  point  out,  as 
particularly  adapting  this  medicine  to  the  treatment  of  certain  cases  of 
epidemic  influenza.  It  certainly  is  a  great  desideratum  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  disease  in  aged  subjects,  where  there  is  such  a  tendency  to 
prostration  long  before  any  impression  is  made  on  the  violence  of  the 
attack,  to  have  a  remedy  which,  with  due  evacuant  powers  adequate  to 
the  removal  of  all  the  symptoms,  unites  a  tonic  influence  sufficient  to 
support  the  general  strength,  and  to  maintain  at  the  same  time  the  integ- 
rity of  the  circulatory  functions.  The  admirable  association  of  its  ton- 
ic with  its  other  properties  creales  in  the  eupatorium  perfoliatum  such  an 
agent,  and  endows  it  with  an  advantage  over  all  articles  or  combinations, 
in  the  management  of  the  disease  under  these  circumstances.  Indeed, 
where  the  disease  was  treated  from  the  first  with  this  medicine — the  cold 
infusion  alternated  with  the  warm  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  the  amount  of  prostration  present — no  case  occurred  where 
more  decided  stimulants  or  tonics  were  required  ;  and  we  are  convinced 
that  the  former  preparation  of  the   herb   is  the   very  best  article  of  this 
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class,  not  only  to  prevent,  but  to  overcome  when  existing,  the  prostra- 
tion so  frequently  supervening  upon  this  disease  in  old  persons.  Nor 
were  its  salutary  powers  in  this  way  confined  alone  to  the  aged.  It  has 
never,  we  believe,  been  noticed  before ;  and  hence,  whether  it  is  univer- 
sally the  case  or  not,  we  have  no  means  of  judging ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  colored  population  with  us  suffered  in  a  peculiar  manner  from  this 
disease.  In  almost  every  case,  from  its  very  commencement,  it  assumed 
a  marked  and  curiously  asthenic  character ;  yet  upon  the  whole  it  was 
not  more  formidable,  nor  more  difficult  of  management  than  the  same 
disorder  in  the  white  subjects. 

In  these  cases  it  seemed  to  expend  its  force  upon  the  nervous  system, 
producing  a  despondency  of  mind,  a  depression  of  the  vascular  and  a 
prostration  of  the  muscular  systems,  wholly  disproportioned  to  all  the 
other  symptoms.  It  was  no  unusual  occurrence,  after  a  negro  man  had 
staggered  into  the  office  as  though  he  were  intoxicated,  and  stated  his 
case  with  a  gloomy  presentiment  of  evil,  to  find  upon  examination  a  pros- 
tration of  the  pulse  really  startling,  while  the  pulmonary  symptoms  were 
trifling,  and  the  bowels  were  free  of  the  morbid  contamination ;  in  fact, 
the  pain  in  the  back  and  limbs,  the  remarkable  and  extreme  lassitude  of 
the  muscular  system,  and  the  uneasiness  about  the  head,  being  the  only 
symptoms  for  which  he  sought  relief.  It  was  surprising  how  soon  a  few 
doses  of  the  infusion  of  boneset,  administered  solely  with  a  view  to  se- 
cure its  tonic  and  aperient  effects,  would  remove  this  state  of  things. 
There  is  yet  another  class  of  cases,  to  which  this  property  of  the  herb, 
from  its  peculiar  association,  renders  it  particularly  applicable.  The  dis- 
ease occurring  in  the  habitually  inebriate,  induces  a  train  of  morbid  ef- 
fects in  the  highest  degree  embarrassing,  and  for  the  treatment  of  which 
we  found  nothing  so  salutary  as  its  cold  infusion,  combined  with  the 
tincture  or  infusion  of  hops,  according  as  the  nature  of  the  case  required 
sedation. 

Manner  of  Administration. — In  the  severest  cases,  where  it  was  de- 
termined to  treat  the  disease  with  the  herb  alone,  the  patient,  after  being 
covered  in  bed,  was  induced  to  swallow  a  wine-glassful  of  the  infusion, 
prepared  by  infusing  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  in  a  pint  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, warm  every  half  hour.  After  the  fourth  or  fifth  dose,  considerable 
nausea,  sometimes  vomiting,  with  free  diaphoresis  ensued,  and  there  was 
an  immediate  amelioration  of  all  the  symptoms.  Along  with  the  nausea 
free  expectoration  commenced ;  and,  after  the  former  symptom  had  subsi- 
ded, the  patient  was  freed  from  every  annoyance,  and  remained  in  every 
respect  comfortable.  Sufficient  to  keep  up  the  impression  on  the  system, 
the  infusion  was  now  given  only  every  third  or  fourth  hour  in  the  same 
dose.  The  bowels  were  generally  opened  in  about  six  hours  after  the 
commencement  of  the  treatment,  and  afterwards  continued  in  a  lax  con- 
dition. Towards  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  and  particularly  if  the 
patient  had  been  guilty  of  imprudent  exposure,  the  symptoms  frequently 
returned,  and  it  was  necessary  to  repeat  the  course  adopted  at  first.  But 
generally  the  medicine,  continued  as  directed,  kept  the  symptoms  com- 
pletely in  check,  and  the  patient  was  out  on  the  fourth  day.  In  cases 
where  the  treatment  was  commenced  with  calomel,  &c,  the  infusion,  to 
secure  its  diaphoretic  and  expectorant  effects,  was  introduced  on  the  se- 
cond day  in  wine-glassful  doses  every  second  hour.  To  correct  the  debil- 
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itating  effects  of  the  disease,  frequently  remaining  after  all  its  acute  and 
more  violent  symptoms  had  subsided,  a  wine-glassful  of  the  cold  infusion 
was  directed  three  times  a  day. 

The  treatment  of  the  disease  in  old  persons,  or  in  other  cases  where 
there  was  a  marked  tendency  to  prostration,  was  commenced  in  the 
same  manner.  As  soon  as  the  effects  already  mentioned  as  occurring 
were  introduced,  the  cold  substituted  for  the  warm  infusion  was  directed 
in  the  same  dose  every  second  hour,  to  be  continued,  gradually  lessening 
the  period  throughout  the  disease,  unless  the  violent  symptoms  returned, 
when  it  was  to  be  discontinued  until  the  same  course  was  repeated  with 
the  warm  infusion,  and  then  resumed. 

From  the  foregoing  exposition  of  the  properties  and  mode  of  action  of 
the  eupatorium  perfoliatum,  we  feel  convinced  that  it  will  be  awarded, 
that  its  introduction  is  an  acquisition  of  some  value  to  the  therapeutical 
means  of  managing  the  curious  disease  under  consideration.  Not  the 
least  of  our  reasons  for  believing  so,  is,  that,  while  it  allows  the  patient 
treated  by  it  to  pass  out  of  the  disease  as  speedily  and  as  perfectly  as  any 
other  remedy  or  course  of  treatment,  it  leaves  him  with  less  impairment 
of  his  general  health,  and  causes  fewer  interruptions  to  the  natural 
healthy  functions  of  the  body.  In  short,  the  universality  of  the  disease, 
when  it  prevails,  finds  an  exact  counterpart  in  the  cheapness,  as  well  as 
the  simplicity  of  the  remedy. 
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The  fact  that  Jive-eighths  of  all  the  waste  matter  of  the  body  passes  off 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  tells  those  who  would  preserve  their  health, 
that,  do  or  neglect  whatever  else  they  will,  they  must  at  all  events  keep 
these  pores  open,  and  their  skin  clean  and  active.  Doing  this  will  expel 
rheumatism,  invariably  prevent  consumption,  open  the  sluices  for  the 
egress  of  the  waste  and  poisonous  matter  engendered  by  over-eating,  a 
foul  stomach,  and  disease  engendered  by  other  causes,  and  dismiss  the 
doctor,  banish  sickness,  and  prolong  life. 

Colds  are  the  great  destroyers  of  life  in  this  climate.  They  always 
precede  and  induce  consumption.  Avoid  them,  and  you  escape  it. 
They  mainly  induce  and  aggravate  rheumatism,  tic-douloureux,  &,c.  They 
engender  most  fevers.  Avoid  colds,  and  you  escape  fevers  as  well  as 
most  forms  of  pain  and  disease,  and  even  premature  death. 

Colds  consist  simply  in  the  closing  of  the  pores.  Hence  the  refuse 
and  poisonous  matter  engendered  by  the  process  of  life,  unable  to  escape 
through  this  its  ordinary  channel,  is  evacuated  into  the  lungs,  and  hence 
that  slimy  or  corrupt  mucus  discharged  during  colds.*  Consumption 
should  be  treated  mainly  by  opening  these  pores.     Perspiration  is  the  true 

*  Many  patients,  when  this  discharge  becomes  unusually  copious  or  corrupt,  are  treated 
for  consumption  ;  whereas  it  is  only  the  outlet  of  disease  engendered  in  other  portions  of 
the  system.  Copious  expectoration  and  severe  coughs  are  no  certain  evidence  of  disease  of 
the  lungs. 
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cure  of  all  kinds  of  fevers.  The  best  way  to  unload  the  system  of  all 
forms  of  disease  is  to  sweat  them  out.  Keep  up  the  perspiration,  and 
you  will  rarely  be  sick.  Restore  it  when  diseased,  and  you  will  soon  re- 
cover.    These  remarks  apply  pre-eminently  to  children. 

How,  then,  can  this  be  done  ]  By  Ablutions.  Those  who  bathe 
daily  all  over,  will  never  take  cold,  except  from  extreme  exposure,  and 
will  recover  soon.  All  bathers  give  this  experimental  testimony.  As- 
tor's  thirty  millions  would  not  induce  me  to  discontinue  my  bath.  Colds 
would  then  inevitably  multiply  upon  me,  and  crush  my  feeble  constitu- 
tion in  a  speedy  death. 

As  a  means  of  comfort,  too,  few  things  equal  bathing.  How  much 
better  you  feel  after  the  morning  ablution  of  your  face.  Extend  it  to 
your  whole  body,  and  you  will  feel  incomparably  better  still.  Wash  a 
part,  but  pass  a  part — as  a  limb,  or  side — and  mark  the  difference. 

Shower  bathing  is  one  of  its  best  forms,  because  the  suddenness  of 
the  dash  produces  that  re-action  and  glow,  so  absolutely  indispensable. 
To  effect  this,  those  especially  whose  circulation  is  low,  should  take  it 
immediately  on  rising,  because  the  warmth  and  moisture  of  the  body 
greatly  facilitate  this  re-action,  which  subsides,  while  dressing,  going  in- 
to a  bath-room,  and  undressing.  Hence  this  re-action  is  less  perfect. 
Unless  I  can  go  at  once  from  my  bed  to  my  bath,  the  latter  always  in- 
jures me.  You  will  also  take  a  bath  in  your  bedroom  twice  or  thrice  as 
often  as  one  out  of  it ;  because  to  take  your  bath  before  dressing,  occu- 
pies less  than  five  minutes,  and  you  are  sure  of  it.  Whereas,  no  sooner 
are  you  dressed  than  your  attention  is  called  from  thing  to  thing,  and  trie 
bath  omitted.  To  females,  the  chamber  bath  is  doubly  advantageous, 
and  should  be  used  by  all.  Every  bath  used  is  a  missionary  of  health, 
life,  and  moral  purity,  all  of  which  are  promoted  by  cleanliness.  Hence, 
every  improvement  in  the  convenience  of  taking  it,  is  a  public  benefac- 
tion, the  benefits  of  which,  it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  bring  before  the 
public. 

All  these  and  many  other  beneficial  ends  of  bathing  Locke's  patent 
shower  and  vapor  bath  is  every  way  calculated  to  secure.  It  is  an  orna- 
ment to  your  bedroom  ;  easily  moved  ;  easily  converted,  immediately  on 
leaving  it,  into  a  wardrobe  ;  easily  charged,  even  by  a  child — much  more 
easily  than  the  sliding  top,  because  raised  by  a  crank  instead  of  weights 
— and  also  adapted  to  take  the  vapor  bath,  on  the  utility  of  which 
Dr.  Shew,  of  the  Water-Cure,  has  promised  us  an  article.  In  short,  it 
embodies  all  the  conveniences  which  could  well  be  concentrated  in  a 
complete  bathing  apparatus.  In  the  Water  Cure,  this  bath,  or  some  oth- 
er, is  indispensable.  Its  price  is  also  lower  than  any  other — only  ten 
dollars,  which  renders  it  accessible  to  all.  Vapor  apparatus,  extra. 
Several  can  be  packed  in  a  small  compass  for  transportation.  Address 
John  Locke,  31  Ann-street,  N.  Y. 
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Prof.  Fonerden  :  Sir — Your  letter   was  received   a  few  days  since, 
and   read  with  interest.     You  may  rest  assured  that  anything  coming 
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from  you  in  relation  to  our  cause,  the  College,  or  the  Journal,  will  be  re- 
ceived with  pleasure.  Not  having  any  news  to  communicate,  I  have 
concluded  to  contribute  my  little  mite  in  aid  of  the  cause  of  Medical 
Reform,  by  complying  with  your  request,  (though  reluctantly,  not  having 
been  accustomed  to  appear  before  the  people  in  public  print,)  in  report- 
ing a  case  for  publication.  I  report  this  case,  not  because  I  think  there 
is  anything  extraordinary  in  it,  but  for  the  sole  purpose  of  showing  to 
the  public,  that  such  cases  can  be  cured  by  vegetable  remedies. 

On  the  29th  of  September  last,  I  was  called  to  visit  a  young  man,  who 
made  it  a  constant  business  to  instruct  pupils  in  vocal  music.  When  I 
arrived,  I  found  him  with  fever  ;  flushed  face ;  pulse  full  and  accelera- 
ted; tongue  covered  with  a  thick  yellow  fur;  pain  and  tightness  across 
the  chest,  extending  to  the  right  side ;  and  a  severe  cough,  attended  with 
but  little  expectoration,  of  a  tough  white  mucus,  occasionally  streaked 
with  blood.  In  addition  to  these  symptoms,  there  were  headache  and 
occasional  vomiting  of  bilious  matter,  accompanied,  during  the  night 
previous,  by  considerable  thirst.  During  the  continuance  of  the  disease, 
— which  I  call  Bilious  Pneumonia, — a  slight  cerebral  derangement  oc- 
curred,  which  was  manifested  by  partial  delirium  when  asleep,  considera- 
ble frowning  and  groaning  with  occasional  subsultus  tendiniim,  (twitch- 
ing  of  the  tendons,)  closely,  one  would  suppose,  approximating  to  a  ty- 
phoid state. 

I  commenced  the  treatment  of  this  case  by  giving  an  emetic  of  lobe- 
lia, to  assist  the  conservative  power  of  nature,  manifested  by  the  vomiting 
as  noticed  above.  I  then  applied  a  large  cataplasm  of  mustard  to  the 
chest  and  side;  and  after  the  stomach  became  calm,  administered  a  dose 
of  Dr.  Woodruff's  pills,  (anti-bilious,)  and  directed  cough  drops  to  ease 
the  cough  and  promote  expectoration.  I  kept  my  patient,  after  this,  un- 
der the  influence  of  lobelia  in  some  form,  and  continued  the  use  of  stim- 
ulating applications  to  the  chest  and  side  ;  giving  aperients  as  occasion 
required, — never  used  active  medicine  to  operate  upon  the  bowels, — not 
forgetting,  in  the  mean  time,  the  use  of  the  cough  drops,  with  slippery 
elm  mucilage,  until  the  disease  began  to  yield,  which  was  on  the  fifth  day 
after  I  was  called  to  attend  him.  I  used,  as  a  part  of  the  treatment,  the 
compound  lobelia  pills,  and  pushed  them  to  the  extent  of  producing  eme- 
sis  in  one  instance,  which  had  a  very  happy  effect. 

On  the  sixth  day,  or  sixth  visit,  he  being  clear  of  fever,  and  the  tongue 
cleaning  off,  I  put  him  upon  a  tonic  treatment,  and  continued  the  use  of 
the  cough  drops.     This  treatment,  restored  my  patient  to  perfect  health. 

I  ought  to  have  remarked,  that  I  did  not  use  the  vapor  bath  in  this  case, 
not  because  I  thought  it  would  not  answer  a  good  purpose,  but  because 
there  is,  generally,  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  a  considerable  aversion  to 
the  use  of  the  bath,  or  what  they  term  steaming.  Whenever  I  find  a 
family  who  are  acquainted  with  our  remedies,  and  our  mode  of  medication, 
I  employ  full  courses,  when  necessary.     I  am 

Your's  Respectfully, 

WILLIAM  D.   HALL. 

Talbotton,  Ga. 


CURE  OF  GRAVEL. 

For  the  New  England  Medical  Eclectic. 

CURE  OF  GRAVEL. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  seat  myself  this  evening  to  fulfil  a  duty  which  I  think 
incumbent  on  every  Botanic  or  Eclectic  physician  in  the  land ;  and  that 
is  to  give  the  community  the  results  of  the  different  modes  of  Medical 
Practice,  so  that  all  can  see,  and  by  results  judge  for  themselves  what  is 
most  suitable. 

Mrs.  B.  of  M.  in  Connecticut,  a  lady  72  years  of  age,  had  suffered  very 
much,  as  she  said,  for  forty  years,  with  what  the  doctors  called  strangua- 
ry  or  gravel.  She  had  had  all  the  different  physicians  within  the  circuit 
of  several  miles,  and  had  received  no  lasting  benefit.  At  length,  she 
called  on  an  old  physician,  who,  she  supposed,  would  understand  her  case, 
if  any  one  could.  He  prescribed  one  thing  after  another,  till  he  became 
discouraged,  and  finally  told  her,  (for  her  very  great  comfort,)  that  noth- 
ing could  help  her  permanently  ;  but,  that,  when  she  was  in  so  much  pain 
as  to  be  unable  to  endure  it,  she  mast  take  a  good  dose  of  laudanum, 
and  go  to  bed.  For  the  last  19  years,  previous  to  April,  1844,  she  had 
practised  in  this  way ;  but,  at  this  time,  laudanum  refused  to  render  its 
customary  aid,  and  she  sent  for  me.  On  seeing  her,  she  told  me  she 
had  not  been  free  from  pain  for  two  months,  had  slept  but  little  at  any 
time,  and,  very  many  nights,  not  at  all.  She  was  now  very  low  spirited. 
I  immediately  gave  her  a  full  course  of  medicine  in  the  following  man- 
ner. I  prepared  a  tea,  composed  of  stimulants,  nervines,  and  diuretics, 
which  she  took  in  the  bath,  till  she  perspired  profusely.  I  then  gave  her 
strong  doses  of  emetic  tea,  composed  of  lobelia  inflata,  diuretics,  and 
stimulants,  combined  with  4  or  5  tea-spoonfuls  of  anti-spasmodic  tincture 
in  each  dose.  This  operated  like  a  charm.  The  very  first  dose,  as  she 
said,  seized  her  in  the  place  in  which  she  had  suffered  so  much  pain. 
The  feeling  seemed  as  if  caused  by  the  thrusting  of  knives  into  her.  It 
was  relieved  by  vomiting,  and  renewed  by  the  administration  of  each 
successive  dose.  I  gave  her  four  courses  in  three  weeks,  with  very  simi- 
lar operations  and  results.  Her  intermediate  treatment  was,  a  tea-spoon- 
ful of  golden  seal,  and  capsicum  before  each  meal,  one  tea-spoonful  of 
anti-spasmodic  tincture,  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  and  the  afternoon, 
four  stomach  pills  at  bed-time,  and  diuretic  tea  occasionally  through  the 
day.  The  fourth  week  she  was  able  to  walk  out,  which  I  recommended 
to  her  to  do,  three  times  each  pleasant  day,  as  far  as  she  could,  without 
much  fatigue.  On  the  fourth  day  of  this  exercise,  having  gone  a  few 
rods  from  the  door,  she  was  suddenly  taken  with  the  same  pain  which 
she  had  had  under  the  operation  of  the  emetics,  with  the  exception,  that 
it  was,  if  possible,  more  excruciating.  She  returned  to  the  house,  and 
discharged,  -per  urethram,  a  quantity  of  gravelly  substance  resembling 
pounded  glass,  and  so  hard  that  it  would  not  yield  under  the  pressure  of 
wood.  This  perfectly  relieved  her,  and  there  has  been  no  recurrence  of 
the  difficulty  since.  A.  PERRY. 

Uxhridge,  March  17,  1846. 
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[In  giving  our  readers,  as  follows,  Dr.  Woodward's  report  of  a  most 
painful  and  interesting  case  of  disease,  we  have  nothing  to  say  in  regard 
to  the  treatment  which  is  mentioned  as  having  been  adopted.  Our  ob- 
ject is,  specially,  to  call  attention  to  the  pathological  condition  of  the  in- 
dividual's brain,  as  revealed  by  the  post  mortem  examination  ;  and  to  say, 
in  reference  to  any  light  which  this  case  may  cast  on  phrenological 
science,  that,  the  peculiar  manifestations  of  the  disease  being  stated  to  a 
professed  phrenologist,  and  the  question  being  asked,  In  what  condition 
should  you,  under  these  circumstances,  expect  to  find  the  contents  of  the 
cranium  ?  he,  in  reply,  gave  an  almost  exact  description  of  what  the 
autopsy  had  revealed.  So  much  for  phrenology,  whether  it  be  indeed 
founded  in  truth,  or  be  only  mere  guess-work.] 

From  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
SINGULAR  CASE  OF  PARALYSIS. 

On  the  11th  of  December,  1844,  there  came  to  the  State  Lunatic  Hos-» 
pital  an  interesting  young  female,  who  was  represented  to  have  been  in- 
sane four  weeks.  She  had  previously  had  chorea,  and  immediately  pre* 
ceding  this  attack  of  insanity  had  had  typhus  fever.  Her  age  was  15, 
her  countenance  very  agreeable,  saddened  by  an  expression  of  extreme 
melancholy,  and  she  was  suffering  at  short  intervals  with  paroxysms  of 
severe  headache.  She  had  little  appetite,  constipated  bowels,  cold  ex- 
tremities, and  amenorrhcea.  She  remained  without  much  change  for 
some  weeks,  suffering  from  headache  and  pain  in  the  eyes,  with  a  re- 
markable staring  and  projection  of  the  eyeballs,  during  the  paroxysms. 
At  the  expiration  of  six  or  eight  weeks  she  had  improved  considerably  in 
health  and  spirits,  and  the  periods  of  headache  were  less  frequent  and 
less  severe,  and  she  appeared  decidedly  better.  Through  the  winter  she 
improved  favorably,  regained  her  cheerfulness  and  mental  activity,  and 
appeared  to  be  gradually  convalescing.  The  headache  recurred  occa- 
sionally, but  less  severely.  She  engaged  in  domestic  labor  with  alacrity, 
was  cheerful  in  her  temper,  playful  and  happy,  and  extremely  lovely  in 
her  character.  These  favorable  appearances  continued  till  some  time  in 
March,  when  the  affection  of  the  head  became  worse,  and  she  apparent- 
ly lost  ground,  became  desponding,  lost  her  appetite,  and  appeared  much 
more  ill  through  the  month  of  April,  suffering  extremely  from  headache. 
During  the  month  of  May  her  sufferings  were  intense.  She  was  very 
much  confined  to  her  bed,  having  severe  spasms  and  great  prostration  of 
strength.  In  the  course  of  this  month  she  lost  the  senses  of  sight,  hear- 
ing, taste,  and  smell,  and  lay  for  many  days  in  a  condition  of  indescriba- 
ble distress,  often  beating  her  head  with  great  violence,  moaning  and 
tearing  her  hair  in  agony.  With  the  exception  of  the  motion  of  her 
hands  she  seemed  entirely  palsied.  In  this  condition  she  remained  some 
weeks,  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  the  world,  and,  as  she  expressed 
herself  afterwards,  feeling  that  she  was  removed  to  some  dismal  dungeon, 
where  she  was  fed,  but  saw  and  heard  no  one.  While  she  was  in  this 
situation,  we  were  expecting  daily  the  occurrence  of  epilepsy  or  convul- 
sions, that  would  terminate  her  life  and  end  her  sufferings.  She  was  not 
conscious  at  the  time  that  she  had  lost  her  senses,  but  supposed  that  she 
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was  far  removed  from  light  and  sound,  from  human  society,  and  all  the 
comforts  of  life.  She  called  most  imploringly  upon  those  around  her  to 
speak  to  her,  to  answer  her  inquiries,  and  not  leave  her  to  the  darkness 
and  the  silence  of  the  grave. 

Contrary  to  expectation,  she  gradually  canle  out  of  this  state,  and  rec- 
ognized a  few  friends  by  their  dress  and  other  external  marks.  Her 
mind  was  gradually  restored,  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  she  was  con- 
scious that  all  her  senses  were  gone  but  feeling,  which  was  found  to  be 
very  acute.  By  means  of  the  manual  alphabet,  which  she  had  previous- 
ly learned,  she  was  taught  that  she  was  blind  and  deaf,  and  soon  by  this 
medium  she  communicated  to  her  friend  that  she  had  lost  both  taste  and 
smell — which  was  afterwards  verified  by  satisfactory  experiments.  She 
improved  in  health  favorably,  but  slowly,  but  never  again  recovered  the 
senses  of  hearinor  or  seeing.  She  could  after  a  while  communicate  her 
thoughts  by  speech,  and  more  or  less  of  the  time  she  could  taste  and 
smell ;  but  at  times  these  senses,  also,  were  wholly  lost. 

The  sense  of  feeling  became  very  acute,  and  her  touch  was  astonish- 
ingly accurate  and  sensible.  She  could  read  the  raised  letters  of  the 
blind  alphabet,  and  soon  learned  to  read  the  prints  designed  for  their  in- 
struction. At  this  time  she  was  able  to  walk  about,  converse,  and  enjoy 
intercourse  with  her  friends  by  the  manual  alphabet.  On  the  17th  of 
June  she  had  another  attack  like  the  first,  and  lost  the  power  of  speech 
and  all  means  of  intercourse  with  the  surrounding  world  ;  suffered  ex- 
tremely from  headache,  neuralgia,  dyspepsia,  and  palpitation  of  the  heart ; 
had  frequent  pulse,  dry  skin,  thirst,  furred  tongue,  general  distress,  loss 
of  appetite,  and  loss  of  strength.  These  paroxysms  occurred  about 
once  in  two  months,  and  lasted  two  weeks  or  more.  In  the  intervals  she 
would  be  cheerful  and  happy,  yet  extremely  animated  in  her  intercourse 
with  friends  and  strangers,  although  she  was  rarely  free  from  severe  head- 
ache two  days  in  succession,  and  had  lost  her  speech,  the  use  of  her  low- 
er limbs,  and  had  no  communication  with  the  world  around  her,  except- 
ing by  the  sense  of  feeling,  by  means  of  the  acute  sense  of  touch,  and 
the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet.  The  feet  not  only  were  paralyzed,  but 
had  lost  the  sense  of  feeling,  so  that  needles  and  pins  stuck  into  them  gave 
her  no  sensation  whatever.  When  in  her  best  state,  by  means  of  a  chair 
on  wheels,  she  could  visit  all  parts  of  the  Hospital,  and  seemed  delighted 
with  every  thing  that  came  to  her  knowledge  through  this  solitary  medi- 
um to  the  mind. 

In  October  she  had  another  paroxysm  of  extreme  suffering,  which  last- 
ed for  many  days ;  and  now,  when  she  got  better,  her  hands  were  found 
paralyzed,  she  had  lost  the  sense  of  feeling,  and  was  deprived  of  the  only 
medium  of  communication  left  her,  the  sense  of  touch  and  the  manual  al- 
phabet. Her  situation  was  now  more  deplorable  than  ever.  She  was 
entirely  deprived  of  the  means  of  communicating  with  the  external  world. 

A  faithful  friend,  who  never  deserted  her,  by  great  perseverance  invent- 
ed an  imperfect  alphabet  with  her  fingers  on  her  face,  and  was  able  to  com- 
municate simple  ideas  to  her  in  this  novel  manner.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  the  sensibility  of  her  hands  was  restored  to  her  imperfectly,  so 
that  she  could  again  avail  herself  of  the  manual  alphabet.  She  continu- 
ed very  comfortable  through  the  month  of  November  and  the  most  of  De- 
cember, enjoying  the  amusements  and  festivities  of  the  season  very  well, 
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notwithstanding  the  loss  of  her  senses  and  her  speech,  and  her  entire  in- 
ability to  walk.  Towards  the  last,  of  December  she  had  another  severe 
attack,  during  which  the  muscles  of  the  neck  became  paralyzed,  and  she 
could  never  sit  up  afterwards.  From  this  time  she  gradually  declined, 
suffered  severly  from  pain,  dyspepsia,  vomiting,  inability  to  retain  food,  and 
emaciation — till  death  relieved  her  of  her  sufferings  on  themorninor  of  the 
4th  of  February,  by  a  rapid  succession  of  epileptic  convulsions. 

During  all  this,  which  she  bore  with  unexampled  patience,  she  retain- 
ed her  mind  and  was  able  to  communicate  with  her  friends  and  physician 
through  her  accustomed  medium,  excepting  for  a  few  days  in  the  parox- 
ysms before  alluded  to.  After  the  recovery  from  the  first  turn  of  melan- 
choly, the  mind  of  this  patient,  in  her  lucid  intervals,  was  clear  and  in- 
telligent, her  perceptions  quick,  her  wit  sparkling,  and  her  imagination 
sprightly.  She  enjoyed  life,  and  especially  society,  was  able  to  work  in- 
geniously and  skilfully,  notwithstanding  she  was  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  had 
lost  the  use  of  her  limbs,  and  much  of  the  time  could  neither  taste  nor 
smell.  That  the  mind  should  remain  unclouded,  when  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  brain  was  involved  in  disease,  and  the  senses  so  generally  destroy- 
ed, is  a  problem  that  I  am  totally  unable  to  solve. 

The  following  were  the  morbid  appearances  after  death,  as  found  on  a 
post-mortem  examination,  made  with  care  and  skill,  by  Dr.  Sargent,  of 
this  town,  assisted  by  Drs.  Bates  and  Woodward  Jr.,  twenty-four  hours 
after  death — furnished  from  the  minutes  of  the  latter. 

External  appearance  of  the  body,  pale  and  bloodless  ;  lips  and  extrem- 
ities of  fingers  livid  ;   emaciation  extreme. 

Thorax. — Heart  everywhere  healthy,  small  in  size,  the  walls  of  the 
ventricles  very  thin.  Lungs  showed  miliary  tubercles  throughout,  with 
strong  adhesions  of  the  pleural  surfaces  at  both  apices. 

Abdomen. — When  the  abdomen  was  opened,  the  attention  was  first 
called  to  the  singular  appearance  of  the  omentum.  This  organ  was 
strongly  adherent  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  probably  as  the 
sequel  will  show,  from  old  peritonitis.  Upon  incision  it  was  found  near- 
ly an  inch  in  thickness,  hard  and  firm  before  the  knife,  and  showing 
everywhere  tubercular  infiltration,  but  no  softening.  On  raising  it  out  of 
the  abdominal  cavity,  a  most  singular  state  of'things  was  observed  below; 
the  peritoneal  surface  of  all  the  organs  which  were  visible,  was  consider- 
ably injected  and  covered  with  a  coating  of  recent  lymph,  which  was 
viscid  to  the  touch,  and  could  be  easily  scraped  off  with  the  knife.  Be- 
sides this,  the  whole  peritoneum  was  thickly  studded  with  fine  tubercles. 
The  liver  was  pale  in  color,  of  natural  size,  and  healthy,  but  strongly  ad- 
herent to  the  omentum.  The  stomach  showed  no  marks  of  disease,  ex- 
cepting that  the  mucous  coat  was  injected  in  a  few  small  patches.  The 
spleen  was  healthy ;  the  pancreas  healthy.  The  mucous  coat  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  was  somewhat  injected,  but  to  all  appearance  healthy. — 
The  mesenterick  glands  were  all  enlarged,  but  none  of  them  softened. 
The  kidneys  had  each  of  them  a  few  crude  tubercles,  of  small  size  in 
their  cortical  portion  ;  otherwise  healthy.  The  bladder  and  uterus  healthy. 
The  ovaries  were  both  extensively  involved  in  tuberculous  disease,  which 
in  the  left  organ  had  gone  on  to  softening. 

Head. — Dura  mater  strongly  adherent  to  the  bone  towards  the  occiput, 
most  towards  the  right  side,  longitudinal  sinus  distended  with  very  dark 
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blood;  vessels  of  the  pi  a  mater  unusually  turgid;  surface  of  the  brain 
healthy  in  appearance,  the  convolutions  nowhere  flattened.  The  brain 
was  examined  by  removing  thin  slices  from  each  hemisphere,  going  from 
above  downwards,  till  the  ventricles  were  opened.  The  remainder  was 
then  removed  from  the  skull  in  a  mass,  and  examined. 

Cerebrum. — Both  hemispheres  were  healthy  down  to  a  level  with  the 
upper  wall  of  the  ventricles,  the  substance  of  good  color  and  quite  firm. 
The  ventricles  contained  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  fluid.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  brain  then  being  turned  out  of  the  cranium,  was  examined 
from  the  base.  Coagulable  lymph  was  effused  all  about  the  root  of  the 
optic  nerves,  and  also  over  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  The  pia  mater 
was  strongly  adherent  to  the  brain  at  this  part.  In  the  posterior  lobe  of 
the  right  hemisphere  a  diseased  portion  was  found,  an  inch  in  diameter, 
which  upon  examination  proved  to  be  a  mass  of  fungoid  disease.  The 
substance  of  the  brain  all  around  it  was  softened,  of  the  consistence  of 
soft  butter,  of  a  pale  yellow  color.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  right 
hemisphere  was  healthy.  In  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  left  hemisphere  a 
similar  fungous  portion  was  found,  about  half  the  size  of  the  one  in  the 
right  hemisphere,  surrounded  by  extensive  softening  of  a  white  color  like 
jelly,  and  almost  transparent. 

The  cerebellum  and  medulla  oblongata  were  healthy.  The  spinal  cord 
was  not  examined. 

This  singular  case  had  been  treated  by  leeches,  blisters,  cathartics, 
mercurials,  and  cold  applications  to  the  head,  and  finally  by  morphine 
during  the  severe  paroxysms  of  suffering,  which  very  sensibly  mitigated 
the  distress.  After  each  of  these  paroxysms  some*  ground  was  lost  in  the 
case,  some  new  evil  presented  itself,  although  in  the  intervals  there  was 
increase  of  strength  and  flesh,  and  indications  of  returning  health.  After 
the  first,  she  lost  her  sight,  hearing,  taste,  and  smell.  After  the  second, 
her  speech.  After  the  third,  the  lower  extremities  became  palsied  and 
insensible;  then  the  hands,  of  which  she  partially  recovered;  and -finally 
the  muscles  of  the  neck  were  paralyzed,  and  epilepsy  closed  the  scene. 

The  day  before  her  death  she  was  quite  sensible  and  intelligent,  and 
recognized  her  friends  readily  by  touch.  She  slept  well  till  near  morn- 
ing, when  epilepsy  occurred,  and  she  died  in  about  six  hours ;  during  this 
time  only  was  she  insensible.  S.  B.  W. 

Worcester,  Ms.,  Feb.  16,  1846. 


From  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

ARTIFICAL  NIPPLE. 

Dr.  Elijah  Pratt,  of  New  York,  has  patented  a  curious  little  contriv- 
ance for  enabling  those  mothers  who  suffer  from  inflamed  nipples,  to 
nurse  their  children  with  ease  and  comfort.  A  metallic  cone  fits  tightly 
round  the  base  of  the  inflamed  organ,  without  touching  it.  Over  the 
apex,  where  there  is  a  delicate  valve,  is  placed  an  elastic  artificial  nipple. 
The  milk  flows  freely,  both  for  mother  and  child.  It  deserves  the  patron- 
age of  this  class  of  suffering  mothers.  Mr.  William  Brown,  a  drugoist 
of  celebrity  at  the  corner  of  Elliot  and  Washington  sts.,  is  the  only  per- 
son having  the  instrument  for  sale,  in  Boston. 
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ttI&1f|0fiT    MUSINGS. 

[Our  readers  will  recollect,  that,  in  our  second  number,  we  gave  them,  in  illustration  of 
the  ultimate  effects  of  opium,  the  letter  of  a  lady  who  had  suffered  exceedingly  from  disease, 
and  been  a  slave  to  the  us«  of  that  drug  for  fifteen  consecutive  years, — enjoying  not  health, 
for  a  single  day,  during  that  period.  It  will  be  recollected,  too,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  pub- 
lication of  that  letter,  we  stated,  that,  though  the  individual  had  already  gained  the  prize  of 
comfortable  health,  yet  her  rescue  from  her  long  captivity  had  not  been  fully  secured. 
We  are  now  happy  in  being  able  to  say,  that  the  bottom  of  her  morphine  bottle  has 
been  nearly  reached, — her  slavery  is  almost  ended, — and  her  health,  is  so  far  established,  as 
to  require  but  little  medicine  of  any  kind  whatever.  We  trust  that  the  day  of  her 
perfect  redemption  is  near  at  hand. 

It  may  well  be  supposed,  that,  during  those  years  of  extreme  suffering,  many  feelings  of 
grief  and  despondency  must  have  possessed  the  mind.  It  was  in  some  of  the  pensive  hours 
of  that  period,  that  the  following  lines  were  written.  They  are  now  given,  to  our  readers, 
at  our  request,  that  some  estimate  maybe  formed  of  the  value  of  the  life  which  has  been  pre- 
served, and  is  now  made  a  blessing  to  the  individual  herself,  and  to  her  friends.] 

Oh  !  how  I  love  the  night !     So  calm  and  still, 

When  nature  rests  through  all  her  vast  domains. 

Behold  the  lamps  of  heaven !     With  what  a  pure 

And  holy  light,  they  fill  yon  deep  blue  arch, 

And  seem  to  look  in  sympathy  upon 

This  ruined  world.     At  such  an  hour,  I  love 

To  sit  and  muse,  till  spirit  forms  appear, 

And  spirit  voices  echo  through  the  room. 

Oh  !  then,  what  clustering  memories  arise, 

From  years  that  long  have 'fled  !     Again  I  catch 

A  fragment  from  the  wreck  of  youthful  joys, 

And,  for  a  moment,  I  forget  my  woes. 

With  what  a  thrill,  the  recollection  of 

Those  brilliant  scenes,  again  comes  o'er  my  soul ! 

Fond  hopes  that  once  did  gild  those  halcyon  days — 

Where  are  they  now  !     Ah  !  they  come  thronging  back, 

As  fancy  conjures  up  the  witching  spell 

That  wildly  moves  my  spirit.    Now,  methinks, 

I  meet  again,  the  friends  of  early  days. 

Again  I  rear  high  castles  in  the  air, 

Again  with  buoyant  step,  aspire  to  gain 

The  dizzy  height,  where  "  fame's  proud  temple  "  shines. 

Oh  memory  !  why  dost  thou  thus  roll  back 

Those  dear  and  once  too  fondly  cherished  dreams  ? 

They  will  not  cheat  my  saddened  heart  again. 

No  !  I  have  seen  too  much  of  earth's  deceit, 

To  trust  its  promise  more.     My  early  hopes 

Were  blighted  ;  and  those  friends — I  cannot  speak 

Of  those  dear  ones ;  for  o'er  them  came  a  change, 

So  dark  and  fearful,  that  my  spirit  bowed, 

E'en  to  the  dust,  beneath  the  with/ring  glance 

Of  scorn  from  those  I  loved.     Long  did  I  seek 

To  shun  the  stern  reality,  until 

It  came,  like  Etna's  fiery  stream,  or  like 

The  simoom's  deadly  blast,  destroying  all 

The  germs  of  joy,  which  stern  disease  had  spared. 

But  let  me  turn  from  sad  remembrances, 
And  hold  sweet  intercourse  with  spirits  blest, 
Who,  through  the  portals  of  the  grave,  have  gained, 
A  welcome  entrance  to  the  "  better  land." 
JTis  sweet  to  fancy,  that  affection's  ties 
Survive  the  bounds  of  time,  and  that  the  dear 
Departed  ones  may  be,  still  hovering  round 
Our  path,  to  us  unseen.    Methinks,  e'en  now, 
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From  yonder  starry  vault,  I  hear  a  voice 

From  one  who  long  since  left  me  on  my  way, 

And  now  is  watching  o'er  and  bidding  me 

Recall  my  strayed  desires,  from  earth's  frail  reed, 

And  give  them  heaven-ward  wing.     It  says  to  me, 

"  Oh  child  of  sorrow  !  burst  these  dust-bound  ties  ; 

Banish  the  saddening  thoughts  that,  o'er  thy  mind, 

Their  sombre  mantle  cast ;  and  dash  the  tear 

From  that  grieved  eye  of  thine,  that  plainly  speaks 

The  desolation  of  a  wounded  heart, 

Opprest  by  woes  untold.     O  turn  thine  eye 

From  earth  and  all  its  cares,  and  look  in  faith 

To  him  who  can  the  wounded  spirit  heal. 

If  such  an  hour  as  this  lift  not  thy  soul 

To  that  bright  world  where  happy  spirits  dwell, 

Say,  what  shall  break  the  adamant  control 

That  keeps  thy  thoughts,  thy  wishes  from  the  skies  ? 

Wake  !  thou  art  sleeping  in  enchanted  bowers, 

A  slave  to  indolence  and  selfish  ease  ! 

Why  wilt  thou  quench  thy  spirit's  noble  fire 

In  sensual  joys,  and  madly  starve  thy  mind  ? 

Oh  !  rouse  to  loftier  aims  and  high  resolves, 

And  nerve  thy  fervent  soul  for  worthier  strife. 

Wake  !  e'er  the  earthborn  charm  unnerve  thee  quite, 

And  send  thee  swiftly  to  thy  nameless  grave, 

With  infamy  thy  only  epitaph  ! 

But  dost  thou  tremble,  lest  thy  strength  should  fail  I 

Look  to  thy  God  ! — "  his  arm  is  strong  to  save." 

It  ceased,  and  solemn  music  filled  the  room, 
Such  music  as  was  heard  in  heaven's  blue  vault, 
When  first  the  morning  stars  together  sang. 
Me  thinks  an  angel  band  held  concert  there. 
Oh,  no  !  not  angels, — God  himself  was  there  ; 
And  he,  I  trust,  did  hear  the  prayer  that  burst 
From  my  full  heart.     Now  let  me  go,  upheld 
By  his  strong  hand,  to  seek  to  do  his  will  ; 
While,  with  a  fearless  and  unshrinking  step, 
I'll  onward  march  through  all  life's  varied  woes. 


Worcester,  March  15,  1846. 


E.  W.  A. 


For  the  New  England  Medical  Eclectic. 

PvEFORM  IN  MEDICINE. 

A  new  era  has  just  commenced  in  this  portion  of  the  medical  world.  For 
a  considerable  time,  the  cause  of  medicine,  among  us,  has  remained  station- 
ary, if  indeed  it  has  not  retrograded  in  its  movements; 'though,  around 
us,  at  the  south,  and  west,  it  has  thriven  more  verdantly.  But  New  Eng- 
land, true  to  herself  in  a  good  cause,  has  at  length  awakened  from  that 
lethargy  in  which  her  energies  had  been  paralyzed  ;  and,  with  new  cour- 
age and  impulse,  has  commenced  a  revolution.  How  is  this  change 
taking  place  ?  It  is  by  elevating  the  standard  of  medical  science  ; — by 
taking  the  cause  from  the  marshy  grounds  of  ignorance,  and  planting  it 
upon  the  firm  and  lofty  eminence  of  truth.  The  idea  has  prevailed  that 
practitioners  do  not  require  a  great  amount  of  education.  To  know  little 
more  than  that  a  man  has  a  stomach,  has  been  thought  sufficient  to  ena- 
ble one  to  prescribe  for  every  malady.  But  this  false  idea  is  fast  pass- 
ing away  like  all  other  idle  dogmas. 

We  have  now  taken  the  broad  ground,  that  physicians  must  be  thor- 
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oughly  educated.  And,  on  this  point,  our  views  can  hardily  be  elevated 
too  high.  No  one,  indeed,  can  entertain  a  higher  respect  than  I  do  for 
older  practicioners, — those  pioneers  in  medical  reform,  who,  without  the 
facilities  now  being  enjoyed,  have  accomplished  much  for  the  cause  of 
true  science  in  the  profession.  But  no  young  man,  henceforth  should 
be  encouraged  to  enter  on  the  practice  of  medicine  till  he  has  first  edu- 
cated himself  for  his  work  and  thus  placed  himself  where  he  can  defend 
his  position  and  point  out  the  errors  in  other  modes  of  practice. 

Young  men  now  are  not  situated  as  they  were  a  short  time  since. — 
Then,  if  we  had  a  student  who  was  anxious  to  qualify  himself  thoroughly 
for  the  profession  which  he  had  chosen,  and  become  fully  acquainted  with 
the  Botanic  Practice,  he  must  remove  to  the  distant  south  or  west,  to 
gain  his  objects.  Now  it  is  not  so.  We  have  ample  means  at  home,  to 
secure  this  great  end.  And  will  not  the  friends  be  sensibly  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  arousing  their  energies  and  combining  their  in- 
fluences, in  fully  carrying  out  the  noble  effort  which  has  been  made  at 
Worcester,  Mass.?  Will  they  not  support  these  movements,  and  rally 
around  the  standard  just  erected,  till  opposition  to  the  truth  shall  cease, 
and  till  students  shall  enjoy  every  desirable  facility  in  qualifying  them- 
selves for  their  profession  1  The  school  at  Worcester  is  now  like  a  star 
which  has  only  just  risen,  in  the  eastern  horizon  ;  but,  by  your  friendly 
support,  it  will  rise  higher  and  higher,  till  it  shall  reach  the  meridian,  in 
the  firmanent  of  popularity  and  usefulness,  and  shall  cast  its  luminous 
rays  over  every  hill  and  dale  in  New  England.  W.  B.  P. 

March  2ith. 


From  Dr.  J.  B.  Harrison,  in  the  London  Lancet. 

CONNECTION  OF  RHEUMATISM  WITH  OTHER  DISEASES. 
No  association  has  of  late  attracted  more  attention  than  that  of  rheuma- 
tism and  cardiac  inflammation.  This  association  was  pointed  out  as  long 
back  as  1788,  by  Dr.  Pitcairn,  of  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  but  more  re- 
cently, owing  to  the  improved  method  of  examining  the  heart  by  auscul- 
tation, considerable  light  has  been  thrown  on  it,  and  its  importance  and 
frequency  been  more  and  more  the  subject  of  remark.  For  much  valu- 
able information  on  the  subject  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Latham  and  Dr. 
Watson,  in  England,  and  M.  Bouillaud,  in  France.  In  Dr.  Latham's  re- 
cent little  treatise  on  clinical  medicine,  he  insists  largely  on  the  connec- 
tion of  rheumatism  with  endocarditis  as  well  as  pericarditis  ;  and,  indeed, 
speaks  of  the  former  as  more  frequent  than  the  latter,  and  as  seldom  long 
absent  in  pericardial  inflammation.  The  knowledge  of  this  association  is 
of  the  greatest  importance,  as  it  leads  the  physician,  in  the  treatment  of 
rheumatism,  to  be  on  the  watch  for  the  first  invasion  of  carditis,  and, 
therefore,  puts  him  in  the  best  position  to  subdue  it  before  it  has  commit- 
ted any  irremediable  injury.  It  should  always  be  remembered,  however, 
— even  admitting,  to  the  full  extent,  that  the  auscultatory  signs  are  faith- 
ful interpreters  of  disease — that  too  much  activity  may  be  employed  in 
the  endeavor  to  remove  them.  The  remarks  already  made  on  this  sub- 
ject may  be  referred  to.     I  think  those  who  read  the  case  related  by  Dr. 
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Latham  at  page    167,  will  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  a  less  energetic 
practice  might,  possibly,  have  been  attended  with  happier  results. 

That  rheumatism  lias  many  other  important,   though  less  understood, 
associations,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt.     Like  gout,  it  may  invade 
internal  organs,  and  certainly  is  found  to  attack   those  which  are  mixed 
up  with  the  fibrous  tissue.     An   alliance  was  formerly   supposed  to  exist 
between  rheumatism  and  palsy.     That  wandering  pains,  often  of  an  acute 
character,   are  experienced  in   hemiplegic   affections,   there   can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  how  far  such  pains  are  deserving  of  the  name  of  rheumatism, 
may  be  questionable.     However,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  such 
an  alliance  does  exist,  for  it  is   far  from  improbable  that  rheumatic  inva- 
sions and  paralytic  seizures  have,  a  common  relation  to  other  conditions 
of  derangement,   set  up  by  the  same  irregularities  of  living.     The  con- 
nection of  rheumatism  with  gout  is  acknowledged  in  popular  phraseolgy, 
if  it  be   not   in  medical  literature.     It  is  certain  that  there  are  cases  in 
which  it^is  .difficult  to  say  whether  the  patient  be  suffering  from  the  one 
or  the  other,  and  the,  appellation,  rheumatic  gout,  is  probably  correct  as 
well  as  convenient.     The  near   affinity  which   exists  between  these  com- 
plaints, in  respect  to  their  pathology,  renders  it  highly  probable  that  dis- 
orders may  exist  which  partake  of  the  peculiarities  of  both.     The  occur- 
rence of  many  complaints  in  the  gouty  habit  has  long  been  a  subject  of 
observation  and   anxiety.     From  the  consideration  of  their  associations, 
we  may  be  led  to  suppose  that  in  a  less  pronounced  form  of  the  gouty 
diathesis,  many  obscure  affections  of  the  head,  stomach,  or  bowels,  may 
arise,  without  leading   to  any   suspicion  of  their  real  origin.     I  have  al- 
ready briefly  hinted   at  a   connection '  which  exists  between  rheumatism 
and  a  spinal  derangement  of  a  very  serious  character.     It  seems  that  rheu- 
matic persons  are  liable  to  a  sort  of  translation  of  the  disease  to  the  sheath 
of  the  spinal  cord,  attended  with  pain  and  spasm.     This  varies,  of  course, 
according  to  its  particular  situation,  and  is  productive  of  more   or  less 
important  functional  disturbance. 


For  Sale  by  J.  T.  OILMAN  PIKE, 

Nos.  VO,  and  §1,  Blaclistone  St.,  Boston,  Ms. 


LBS.  Bayberry,  fine; 
'aUW  2000  lbs.  Poplar,  " 
1000  7 lbs.  Valerian,  fine; 
1000      "    Golden  Seal,  « 
1500  Gals.  Hot  Drops  ; 

10  Q,r.  Casks  Malaga  Wine,  for  ma- 
king Bitters  ; 

All  the  above  articles  are  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  will  be  sold,  to  whole- 
sale dealers  and  purchasers,  at  very  low  prices,  for  Cash  or  approved  credit.      3t 


•2000  lbs.  Superfine  Elm; 
1000  "     African  Pepper,  crude; 
1000  "  do.         do.      fine; 

1000  "  Gum  Myrrh,  Bombay; 

10  Bbls.  Cherry  Spirits,   for  ma- 
king Hot  Drops  and  Tinctures  ; 

10  Bbls.  Alcohol,  80  per  cent. 
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NOTICES. 


WilsonJs  Tfaomsonian  and  Botanic  Laboratory. 

No.  18,  Central  st.,  Boston,  Ms. 
PjnHE  subscribers  would  respectfully  inform  the  public,  that  they  have  recently 
Jf_  opened  the  above  establishment,  where  may  be  found  an  extensive  assortment 
of  Bstanic  and  Thomsonian  Medicines,  Shaker  Herbs,  Extracts,  Oils,  &c.  Syrin- 
ges of  all  kinds,  and  all  the  different  Medical  Works  upon  the  reformed  system  of 
practice  published  in  the  United  States  ;  also, — Brandy,  Wines,  and  other  liquors 
of  the  choicest  brands,  for  medicinal  purposes,  constantly  for  sale. 

Having  made  arrangements  to  obtain  all  articles,  that  are  indiginous  to  this 
country,  directly  from  those  parts  where  they  are  grown,  and  found  in  the  greatest 
abundance  and  perfection,  they  are  prepared  to  supply  Wholesale  Dealers,  Prac- 
titioners, and  others,  with  medicines  of  superior  quality  ;  at  prices  as  low  as  they 
are  sold  at  any  similar  establishment  in  the  c'ountry.  The  utmost  care  will  be  used 
in  the  preparation  of  Compounds.  Medicines  neatly  put  in  small  packages,  and 
labelled  with  full  directions  for  family  use,  if  required,  and  safely  packed  for  any 
climate. 

Orders,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  from  the  most  distant  sections  of  the  country, 
promptly  and  faithfully  attended  to.  B.  OSGOOD  WILSON, 

G.  CARLOS  WILSON. 


C.  WEWTOI,  M.  ]>.,  PHYSICIAN  and  SURGEON, 
No.  1,  Walnut  Street,  Worcester,  Mass., 

fpm  E.CEIVES  and  treats,  at  his  own  residence,  patients  afflicted  with  chronic 
Jlji^disease  in  any  form  allowing  hope  of  amendment.  Terms  always  made  rea- 
sonable. He  also  keeps  at  his  Office,  in  Walnut  Street,  a  general  assortment  of 
Botanic  and  Eclectic  Medicines,  for  the  supply  of  patients  and  medical  practitioners. 
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SS  published  on  the  1st  and  16th  of  every  month,  at  Worcester,  Ms.  Each  Num- 
ber contains  16  pages,  octavo.  Terms  $1,00  per  year,  invariably  in  advance- 
All  remittances  and  communications  pertaining  to  the  Eclectic,  should  be  directed, 
post-paid,  to  the  Editor  and  Proprietor.  Any  person  forwarding  us,  post-paid,  the 
names  of  four  subscribers,  and  remitting  us  $4,00,  shall  receive  a  fifth,  copy  gratis. 
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Depot  of  Botanic  Medicines,  Nos.  79 
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Messrs.  B.  O.  &  G.  C.  Wilson,  Dealers 
in  Botanic  Medicines,  Shaker  Herbs, 
&c,  No.  18,  Central  Street,  Boston. 

Dr.  Carlos  Tewksbury,  Concord. 
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WONDERFUL  DISCOVERY. 

It  is  really  amusing  to  see  how  many  of  the  would-be-thought  wise  ones 
in  our  profession,  when  occasionally  they  hit  on  an  idea  of  some  little  val- 
ue, publish  it  to  the  world  as  something  which  is  new  and  which  promises 
to  be  of  great  service  in  the  practice  of  medicine, — not  knowing  that 
many  of  their  neighbors  on  whom,  in  their  pharisaical  prejudice,  they 
have  looked  as  Publicans,  have  really  stepped  much  before  them,  and  have 
long  since  been  received  as  the  more  acceptable  worshippers  in  the  tem- 
ple of  science.  We  are,  however,  glad  to  see  them  in  the  way  which  leads 
where  professional  truth  is  to  be  found  ;  though  we  cannot  forbear  a  smile, 
that,  like  Irving's  famous  tenant  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  they  wake  up,  some 
twenty  years  in  improvement,  behind  society  around  them.  We  have 
been  led  to  these  remarks  by  noticing,  in  a  late  number  of  a  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  published  not  a  thousand  miles  from  us,  the  following 
important  item  of  information. 

"Compound  Syrup  of  Aetata  Racemosa. — The  following  formula  for  a 
syrup, — something  between  the  coinp*  syrup,  scilla?  and  the  simple  syrup 
of  ipecac, — is  highly  prized  by  some  of  the  physicians  at  the  South.  It 
is  sent  to  us  for  insertion  in  the  Journal  by  an  eminent  member  of  the 
profession  at  Washington,  and  is  commended  to  the  notice  of  readers. 

"R.  Acta;  racemosa  cont.,  cort.  pruni  virgin.,  aa  2  oz. ;  rad.  seneka,  1 
oz. ;  succ.  glycyrrh.  glab.,  rad.  ipecac,  cont,  aa  1-2  oz. ;  aqua  bull.,  3  pints. 
Infuse  the  aetata,  seneka,  liquorice,  and  ipecac,  in  boiling  water,  till  it 
is  cold,  then  add  the  pruni  virgin.,  and  let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours; 
tnen  strain,  and  convert  it  into  a  syrup  with  sugar." 

/This  recipe,  we  £re  told,  "is  highly  prized  by  some  of  the  physicians 
at  the  South;"  and  it  is  commended  to  notice,  it  appears,  "by  an  emi- 
nent member  of  the  profession  at  Washington."  But,  in  what  one  of  the 
various  diseases  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  it  is  to  be  exhibited ;  or  whether 
it  is  regarded  as  equally  efficacious  in  all,  we  are  not  informed.  Perhaps,to 
go  into  particulars  would  imply  more  discrimination  and  exactness  of 
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knowledge  than  is  wont  to  characterize  these  physicians.  True,  it  is 
said  to  be  "  something  between  the  comp.  syrup,  scillse  and  the  simple 
syrup  of  ipecac. ;"  but  this  limitation  is  not  quite  sufficient  for  the  best 
practical  purposes.  Really,  as  we  have  no  relish  for  quackery,  we  would 
have  been  willing  to  be  told  in  what  particular  cases  the  remedy  has  been 
highly  prized,  and  when  and  how  it  may  be  properly  used  by  ourselves. 
Precisely  this  combination  of  articles,  we  have  never  employed ;  but  we 
are  familiar,  as  is  almost  any  Botanic  or  Eclectic  physician,  with  the  nature 
of  the  various  ingredients,  and  with  similar  combinations.  We  know, 
therefore,  well  enough,  without  trial,  that  the  compound  must  operate  favor- 
ably in  a  class  of  cases ;  and  "  the  physicians  at  the  South,"  who  have 
now  happily  become  so  well  informed,  might  long  since  have  received 
this,  and  much  more  important  information,  had  they  not,  in  their  preju- 
dice, been  so  blind  that  they  would  not  avail  themselves  of  the  surround- 
ing light, — so  deaf,  that  they  would  not  hear  the  voice  with  which  wisdom 
has  been  crying  in  the  streets. 


For  the  New  England  Medical  Eclectic. 

CASE  OF  RHEUMATISM. 

Dr.  Newton, 

Dear  Sir, — If  you  think   the  following  report  will  be  of  service  in  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  Medical  Reform,  and  if  it  is  worthy  of  a  page  in  the 
New  England  Medical  Eclectic,  you  may  lay  it  before  the  public  to  rise 
or  sink,  as  it  may,  in  the  balance  of  candid  opinion.     In  July,    1845,  I 
was  called  to  visit  Mr.  Windsor  Bemis  of  Brookfield,  a  young  man,  who, 
tor  ten  years  then  past,  had  been  afflicted  with  a  rheumatic  difficulty,  com- 
mencing in  the  Fall  of  1835,  in  one  of  his  ancle  joints,  with  swelling,  red- 
ness,- and  deep  seated  pains,  and,  from  that  part,  removing  to  the  knee  of 
the  same  limb.     Dr.  Lamb  of  Charlton,  an  old-school  physician,  attend- 
ed ;   and,  in  the  Spring  following,  he  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  work 
a  little ;  but  the  swelling  continued,  with  considerable  stiffness  of  the  joints, 
until  the  Fall  of  1837  or  1838,  when  the  symptoms,  which  had  abated,  re- 
turned with  renewed  force.     Dr  L.  was  called  again,  but  rendered  no  as- 
sistance, at  this  time.     By  the  advice  of  some  friends,  Mr.  B.  was  then  in- 
duced to  call  Dr.  Mason  of  Sturbridge,  a  Thomsonian,  who  administered 
two  courses  of  medicine,  that  had  the  desired  effect,  and  enabled  him  to 
work  somewhat,  as  before  ;  although  he  did  not  get  the  full  use  of  his  limbs. 
In  the  Spring,  he  went  to  Dr.  M.'s  house,  and  took  one  more  course,  which 
left  him  apparently  worse  than  he    was  before  taking  it.     This  induced 
him  to  make  use  of  all  the  most  popular  patent  compounds,  (which  at 
the  present  day,   are  so  common  in  all  the  country  stores  in  New  Eng- 
land,) until  the  Fall  of  1839,  when  the  usual  symptoms  returned  with  ne,w 
force.     Dr.  L.  was  consulted.     He  prescribed,  but  to  no  purpose..    Mr. 
B.  must,  consequently,  look  somewhere  else  for  assistance ;  and,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1840,  he  went  to  Boston,   and  placed  himself  under  the  care  of 
Mrs.  Wheeler, — staying  there  one  month,  and  then  bringing  home  medicine 
for  two  months  more.     In  the  following  Spring  and  Summer,   as  before, 
he  was  somewhat  better  ;  but,  in  the  Fall  after,  he  became  worse,  applied 
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to  Dr.  Green  of  Worcester,  and,  from  that  time,  made  use  of  his  medicines, 
until  the  Spring  of  1841.     Dr.   G.   then    advised  the  benefit  of   the  salt 
water.     Mr.  Bemis  went  to  the  sea-shore,   and  staid  some  time  ;  but  re- 
turned without  any  improvement.     He  then  commenced  taking  Dr.  G.'s 
medicine  again,  and  continued  its  use  until  the  Summer  of  1842,  when, 
following  the  Dr.'s  advice,  he  again  went  to  the  salt  water,  staid  awhile, 
as  before,  but  came  back  without  any  benefit.     He  then  reverted  to  the 
use  of  patent  compounds,   and   continued  them   till  February  1844.     At 
this  time,  he  again  employed  Dr.  G.  of  W.,  and  tried  his  medicines  about 
one  month.     He  had  now,  for  a  considerable  period,  been  gradually  losing 
his  flesh,  and  strength,  and,  in  the  Spring,  was  quite  unable  to  work, — the 
muscles  in  his  limbs  having,  by  disuse,  become  badly  contracted.     Here, 
again,  he  must  try  something  new,  and  Dr.  Bugbee  of  Charlton,  a  Hom- 
osopathic,  was  called.       He  came  two  or  three  times,    and  prescribed. 
Among  other  things,  he  tried   cold  water  somewhat ;  but  the  man  grew 
worse.     Dr.   B.   then  advised  a  return   to  the  salt  water,  as  soon  as  he 
should  be  able  to  get  to  it,  and  very  abruptly  left  him,  after  promising  to 
visit  him  again  in  two  or  three  days.     Mr.  Bemis  has  not,  from  that  time 
to  the  present,  seen  him.     Mr.  Bemis  informs  me,  that,  when  Dr.  B.  left 
him,  he  could  not  get  from  his  bed,  or  feed  himself, — a  fine  situation  truly, 
in  which  to  leave  a  patient  to  the  unaided  efforts   of  nature  !     Dr.  Blair 
of  Spencer  was  next  called.     He  prescribed,  (very  scientifically,)  calomel 
and  colchicum, — wished  Mr.  B.  to  take  just  enough  to  make  his  teeth  and 
gums  sore,  and  to  continue  under  this  influence  for  some  time.     He  did 
so  ;  but  to  no  purpose,  except  that   common  destructive  influence,  which 
his  mouth  still  exhibits.     After  this,  the  Dr.  left  the  blue  pills  to  be  taken 
as  the  above.     His  teeth  and  gums  became  sore,  but  his  health  did  not 
improve.     Dr.  B.  wished  Dr.   Sargent  of  Worcester,  in   counsel.     He 
came,  advised  the  continuation  of  the  blue  pills,  and,  in  addition,  a  sul- 
phur bath,  with  hydriodate  of  potash.     These  prescriptions  Mr.   Bemis 
continued  to  follow  through  the  Winter;  and,  in  the  Spring,  was  just  able 
to  get  about  with  crutches.     Such   is  the  situation  in  which  I  found  him 
in  July,  1845.     Now,  reader,  look  at  the  chance  for  a  cure,  after  the  man 
had  been  for  ten  years,  experimented  upon  by  different  individuals,  and  that, 
too,  with  the  most  deadly  poisons.     Was  there  any  hope, — any  probability 
of  a  cure, — he  being,  as  he  was,  a  mere  skeleton,  and  being  filled  with  the 
most  deadly  poisons  1  Yes,  there  was  hope ;  for  Dr.  M.  of  Stur  bridge  had 
once  relieved  him  by  the  common  botanic  courses.       My  first  prescription 
was  a  course  of  medicine  which  he  soon  took.     He  afterwards  continued 
to  take  courses,  once  or  twice  a  week,  till  he  had  swallowed  that  awful 
poison,  lobelia  inflata,  for  the  ninth  time.     He  had  intermediate  treatment 
of  suitable  stimulants  and  bitters,  to  correct  the  action  of  the  liver  and 
stomach;   and  at  length  was  able  to  commence  his  work.      After  this,  he 
occasionally  took  mandrake  and  blue  flag,  sufficient  to  keep  his  bowels  op- 
en ;   and  he  has  now,  March  24th,  1846,  become  fleshy  and  well,  with  one 
exception.     The  muscles  of  one  arm  are  somewhat  contracted,  but  not  so 
much  so  as  to  give  him  much  inconvenience ;  and.,  unde.y  the  use  of  suita- 
ble relaxants,  that  difficulty  is  now  being  removed.  John  Hooker. 
East  Brookfield,  March  24th,  1846. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  statements  are  true,  to  the  letter 
Brookfield,  March  24,  1846.  Windsor  BcMif , 
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From  the  London  Lancet. 

ON  THE  REMEDIAL  EFFICACY  OF  OX-GALL. 
By  Pv.  H.  Allnatt,  M.  D.,  A.  M.,  F.  S.  A. 

Some  years  ago  a  paper  appeared  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review, 
from  the  pen  of  a  Dr.  Clay,  of  Manchester,  on  the  effect  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  ox-gall  in  cases  of  constipation  of  the  bowels.  From  the  ar- 
rangement there  adopted,  and  from  the  plausible  nature  of  the  proposed 
remedy,  the  facts  recited  carried  with  them  an  air  of  genuineness  and  au- 
thenticity. I  regret  not  having  the  article  at  hand,  to  which  I  might  re- 
fer in  briefly  corroborating  some  of  the  effects  of  this  important  agent. 

Habitual  constipation,  in  persons  of  sedentary  habits,  generally  arises 
from  a  deficiency  of  bile,  and  the  food,  in  consequence,  passes  through  the 
tract  of  the  alimentary  canal  slowly,  the  peristaltic  action  not  being  suf- 
ficiently aroused  by  the  natural  stimulus  to  enable  the  bowels  to  expel 
their  contents  with  regularity.  The  motions  are  clay-coloured,  the  more 
fluid  parts  become  absorbed,  and  scybala  are  impacted  in  the  lower  in- 
testines, forming  a  mechanical  barrier  to  the  transit  of  their  contents.  If 
portions  of  this  scybalous  mass,  removed  from  the  body,  be  subjected  to 
the  action  of  the  ox-gall,  they  become  immediately  broken  down  and 
dissolved,  and,  however  clayey  and  indurated  they  may  have  been,  are, 
in  a  few  minutes,  reduced  to  a  healthy  pulpy  motion,  of  natural  color 
and  consistence.  This  effect  follows,  also,  if  diluted  ox-gall  be  injected 
into  the  intestines.  I  will  give  an  example  of  this  by  a  case  treated  ex- 
clusively by  enemata : — 

A.  R ,  a  young  lady,  aged  twenty,  suffered  from  obstinate  consti- 
pation, which  had  persisted  upwards  of  a  fortnight.  She  had  been  treat- 
ed, previously  to  visiting  me,  by  drastic  purgatives,  which  produced  pain 
and  vomiting,  and  a  feeling  of  general  uneasiness,  combined  with  ineffect- 
ual attempts  to  pass  an  evacuation.  The  lower  portions  of  the  intestines 
were  evidently  obstructed  by  impacted  scybala.  Injections  containing 
turpentine  were  first  administered,  without  affording  relief.  Two  ounces 
of  ox-gall,  with  about  half  a  pint  of  thin  gruel,  were  next  thrown  iuto  the 
rectum :  the  exterior  parts  of  the  hard  mass  became  immediately  dissolv- 
ed, and  in  the  course  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  the  whole  was  ejected,  to 
the  instantaneous  relief  of  the  previously  existing  symptoms. 

Another  case,  treated  by  the  internal  exhibition  of  inspissated  ox-gall, 
in  the  form  of  pills,  was  followed  by  results  no  less  satisfactory  : — 

W.  P ,  a  gentleman  of  active  habits,  by  profession  a  civil  engineer, 

was,  after  a  course  of  mercury  and  opium,  obstinately  constipated.  A 
feeling  of  sickness  was  perpetually  present,  vomiting  occurred  in  the 
morning  on  rising,  and  a  total  loss  of  appetite  ensued.  He  had  taken 
strong  irritating  purgatives  of  croton  oil  and  colocynth,  with  no  other  ef- 
fect than  that  of  aggravating  the  sickness  and  vomiting.  This  was  the 
state  of  things  when  he  applied  to  me.  He  was  ordered  five  grains  of 
inspissated  ox-gall  three  times  daily.  On  the  second  morning,  a  copious 
motion  was  produced,  without  giving  rise  to  the  slightest  feeling  of  un- 
easiness in  its  action  on  the  hardened  mass. 

Herein  consists  the  peculiar  value  of  ox-gall  as  a  remedy.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  one  more  harmless  in  its  nature,  or  one  that  more  com- 
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ports  with  our  intention  in  the  exhibition  :  it  supplies  the  natural  stimulus 
of  the  intestines,  and  by  a  simultaneous  mechanical  action  it  breaks  down 
the  barrier,  by  an  easy  process  of  dissolution,  which  often  opposes  itself 
to  our  best  directed  efforts.  The  third  example  which  I  shall  adduce  is 
strikingly  illustrative  of  the  certainty  of  its  effects  : — 

I  was  summoned  hastily  into  the  country  to  see  a  lady,  seventy-seven 
years  of  age,  who  was  apparently  sinking  from  the  effects  of  unrelieved 
constipation.  Excrementitious  vomiting  had  taken  place,  and  the  powers 
of  life  seemed  waning.  The  question  was,  whether  or  not,  from  the  violence 
of  the  inverted  action  of  the  intestines,  intus-susception  had  occurred. — 
On  examination,  I  thought  I  could  detect  a  hardened  mass,  impacted 
about  the  head  of  the  colon,  and  evidences  of  accumulation  below  that 
point.  I  therefere  advised,  as  a  last  resort,  an  enema  of  ox-gall  and  tur- 
pentine, (the  latter  ingredient  more  as  a  stimulant  to  the  inactive  bowel 
than  for  any  specific  effect,)  with  thin  gruel,  to  be  vigorously  injected, 
warm,  as  far  as  possible  into  the  intestine.  In  less  than  half  an  hour,  a 
mass  ofscybala  was  expelled,  the  exterior  portions  of  which  had  been 
imperfectly  softened  by  the  action  of  the  gall,  covered  with  a  coating  of 
thick  mucus.  Other  portions  speedily  followed,  and  convalescence  ensu- 
ed, with  no  other  unfavourable  symptom  than  that  of  slight  pain,  which 
might  have  been  produced  by  the  action  of  the  turpentine  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowel. 

Independently,  however,  of  these  obvious  and  perhaps  mechanical  ef- 
fects, the  natural  bile  is  a  secretion  which  is  designed  to  fulfil  more  im- 
portant duties  in  the  animal  economy ;  for  it  has  been  proved  by  Berzelius, 
Schwann,  and  others,  that  it  is  not  merely,  as  was  supposed,  an  excremen- 
titious fluid,  intended  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  removing  effete 
matters  from  the  blood.  In  one  of  the  experiments  of  the  last-mention- 
ed physiologist,  he  tied  the  ductus  choledochus  of  a  living  animal,  and 
established  a  fistulous  opening  in  the  gall-bladder,  by  which  the  bile  es- 
caped externally.  His  conclusions  are  as  follows : — 1st,  That  when  bile 
does  not  get  into  the  bowel,  its  absence  is  generally  perceptible  about  the 
third  day  by  a  marked  diminution  in  weight ;  and  2ndly,  that,  unless  the 
channel  for  the  conveyance  of  bile  to  the  duodenum  be  re-established, 
symptoms  of  deficient  nutrition,  wasting,  debility,  &c,  ensue,  and  death 
is  the  ultimate  consequence. 

I  regard  this  last  as  a  highly  important  pathological  fact ;  for,  how  fre- 
quently do  we  meet  in  practice  with  analogous  instances  1  cases  of  mar- 
asmus, in  which,  without  any  appreciable  organic  lesion,  there  is  a  grad- 
ual decline  of  the  physical  and  vital  energies — in  fact,  direct  evidence  of 
deficient  nutrition,  involving  the  integrity  of  all  the  functions  of  the  body, 
and  running  on,  unchecked,  to  a  fatal  termination.  There  is,  however, 
a  symptom  almost  invariably  present,  by  which  our  practice  is,  in  a  meas- 
ure, guided,  and  that  is,  inaction  of  the  liver,  which  gives  rise  to  obstinate 
constipation,  clay-coloured  evacuations,  and  the  whole  train  of  obvious 
effects  which  follow  an  obstruction  of  the  hepatic  secretion.  A  case  of 
this  kind  fell  under  my  observation  a  few  years  ago,  and  made  a  great 
impression  on  my  mind,  owing  to  the  total  inefficiency  of  all  the  means 
which  were  devised  for  its  alleviation.  After  a  severe  attack  of  influenza, 
the  patient  sunk  into  a  cachectic  state ;  and,  although  the  appetite  was, 
under  the  circumstances,  tolerably  good,  the  liver  was  uniformly  torpid, 
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and  nutrition,  in  consequence,  appeared  totally  suspended.  The  bowels' 
never  acted  without  aperient  medicine,  and  the  excretions,  which  were 
light  and  clayey,  were  frequently  mingled  with  portions  of  undigested 
food.     Death  ultimately  occurred. 

Chlorosis  is  another  disorder  in  which  there  is  invariably  a  confined 
state  of  the  bowels,  arising  from  a  paucity  of  bile ;  and  a  series  of  ultimate 
morbid  changes  takes  place,  indicating  defective  nutrition,  The  pica,  or 
depraved  appetite,  which  accompanies  the  severer  forms  of  the  disease,  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  an  insatiable  craving  to  supply  the  place,  by  un- 
wholesome matters,  of  the  natural  stimulus  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
which  has  been  withheld.  As  a  substitute,  the  most  efficacious  mode  of 
our  present  treatment  is  by  aloetic  purgatives  and  other  remedies,  which 
tend  to  arouse  the  dormant  powers  of  the  system.  Aloes,  however  close- 
ly in  some  respects  they  may  assimilate  to  the  action  of  the  natural  secre- 
tion, do  not  possess  its  specific  properties,  and  it  is  only  when  the  liver 
assumes  its  proper  function  that  the  disorder  begins  to  abate. 

Now,  in  such  cases  as  the  last  two  I  have  recorded,  if  we  would  sup- 
ply, secundum  artem,  the  pabulum  which  nature  has  denied,  and  which 
has  been  proved  to  be  of  such  essential  service  in  the  economy  of  her  op- 
erations, we  should  be  fulfilling  the  most  direct  indication,  and  the  most 
rational  method  of  treatment.  At  any  rate,  in  the  absence  of  efficient 
means  afforded  by  our  present  store  of  materials,  I  regard  it  as  a  valuable 
resource,  worthy  of  a  patient  and  an  extended  trial. 

In  all  cases  of  incipient  constipation,  administered  in  the  form  of  en- 
emata,  or  pills,  ox-gall  is  a  remedy  of  undoubted  efficacy  ;  and  even  in 
protracted  cases,  when  hope  has  almost  fled,  but  where  evidences  of  stran- 
gulation are  not  unequivocally  manifested,  it  should  never  be  omitted  by 
the  practitioner.  In  habitual  or  chronic  constipation,  accompanied  by 
indigestion,  clay-colored  stools,  and  a  feeling  of  oppression  after  food  has 
been  taken,  it  acts  with  almost  specific  certainty.  When,  however,  the 
liver  begins  to  assume  its  healthy  action,  its  employment  should  be  dis- 
continued, as  it  will  then  produce  all  the  symptoms  of  regurgitation  of 
bile  into  the  stomach.  This  state  will  be  readily  recognized  by  the  prac- 
titioner as  a  favorable  omen  of  returning  power. 

There  is  one  other  point,  in  connection  with  the  present  subject,  of 
considerable  importance,  and  that  is,  the  destruction  of  the  narcotizing 
property  of  opium,  when  combined  with  ox-gall.  The  constipating  effect 
of  opium  is  principally  produced  by  its  action  upon  the  liver,  the  secre- 
tion of  which  it  arrests,  and  renders  insufficient  for  the  due  stimulation 
of  the  alimentary  canal.  In  many  cases,  this  is  a  serious  drawback  to 
the  exhibition  of  opium,  for  we  often  require  its  sedative,  when  its  con- 
stipating effects  would  be  sufficiently  injurious  to  preclude  its  use.  Five 
or  eight  grains  of  inspissated  ox-gall  will  neutralize  the  effect  of  a  grain 
of  opium,  without  destroying  its  sedative  efficacy.  It  also  prevents,  in  a 
great  measure,  its  injurious  action  upon  the  brain. 

I  could  multiply  instances  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  remedy,  but 
I  fear  my  observations  have  already  extended  beyond  the  proper  limits. — 
I  would  urge,  as  an  apology,  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  attention  the  therapeutic  agent  I  have  recom- 
mended has  heretofore  commanded  from  medical  practitioners. 

Parliament-street,  Wliitehall,  March  ?>d,  1845. 
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MEDICINE. 

It  is  doubtless  known  to  some  of  our  readers,  (it  may  not  be  to  all,) 
that  Dr.  H.  H.  Sherwood  of  New  York  is  the  author  of  an  interesting 
theory  respecting  the  motive  power  of  the  human  system.  We  are  not 
yet  prepared  to  adopt  all  the  doctor's  notions.  Some  of  what  we  regard 
as  appendages  to  his  theory,  it  seems  to  us,  are  not  quite  correct.  His 
leading  positions  however,  we  have  examined  with  some  care  ;  and  we 
believe  them  founded  in  reason  and  truth.  In  a  little  work  explanatory 
of  his  views,  he  has  some  introductory  remarks,  respecting  the  importance 
of  correct  theory  in  medicine,  and  the  errors  into  which  those  physicians 
have  been  led,  who  have  adopted  false  theories,  or  have  contented  them- 
selves to  practice  without  any  settled  principles.  We  commend  the  fol- 
lowing to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

"  In  order  to  ascertain  the  unknown  causes  of  obvious  effects,  one  of  two 
modes  is  generally  adopted.  In  the  one  usually  chosen,  in  accordance 
with  common  philosophy,  theories  are  first  constructed,  and  then  facts 
collected  to  confirm  them  ;  but  a  sufficient  number  is  very  rarely  found 
for  this  purpose,  and  these  theories,  resting  on  slight  foundation,  are  con- 
sequently almost  always  fallacious.  In  the  other  mode,  which  is  according 
to  inductive  philosophy,  a  great  number  of  corresponding  facts  is  collect- 
ed, and  the  theory  or  knowledge  derived  from  a  comparison  of  them  is 
true  and  substantial. 

"  The  latter  mode  should  always  be  adopted  to  establish  a  theory  on  a 
foundation  that  cannot  be  overturned.  For,  if  a  theory  in  philosophy  be 
true,  the  number  of  comparative  facts  that  may  be  brought  to  its  support, 
is  absolutely  innumerable  and  without  end.  So  that,  if  a  certain  number 
of  facts  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  person  of  the  truth  of  the  theory, 
any  additional  number  can  be  presented  to  him,  that  may  be  necessary 
for  such  purpose. 

'  The  theory  upon  which  this  work  is  founded,  is  the  result  of  that  in- 
ductive process  which  has  elicited  the  true  causes  of  universal  motion, 
and  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed ;  and  the  demonstrations  on  the 
electro-dynamic  rings  have  since  placed  the  hypothesis  beyond  doubt. 

'The  part  of  this  theory  which  belongs  to  the  human  form,  and  to  chron- 
ic diseases,  derives,  from  the  causes  of  motion,  new  and  invariable  symp- 
toms of  those  diseases  which  belong  to  the  class  hypertrophy,  or  chronic 
swellings  of  the  organs  and  limbs  ;  and  the  laws  of  magnetic  motion  ex- 
plain the  causes  of  their  phenomena. 

'  When  the  discoveries  thus  made,  were  compared  with  the  various  the- 
ories of  the  medical  profession  on  these  subjects,  it  was  easy  to  see  how 
fallacious  the  latter  necessarily  were,  and  with  what  ease  they  might  be 
overturned  and  buried  for  ever  in  one  common  ruin. 

"The  effect  of  the  common  practice  in  this  class  of  diseases,  has  long 
been  known  to  be  uniformly  injurious  when  carried  beyond  the  mere  ob- 
ject of  palliating  an  occasionally  urgent  symptom,  and  is  therefore  exact- 
ly what  we  should  expect  to  arise  from  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  laws 
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of  organic  and  molecular  motion,  and  of  the  symptoms  dependent  on 
these  laws. 

"  As  there  may  be  physicians  who,  from  motives  of  interest,  would  be 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  as  much,  I  shall  here  copy  the  opinion  of  the 
late  John  Armstrong,  M,  D.,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  men  that  ever 
adorned  our  profession.  He  was  also  one  of  our  best  medical  authors, 
and  was  universally  so  considered/'. 

After  quoting,  at  some  length,  from  Dr.  A,  to  show  the  perfect  empir- 
icism which  belongs  to  the  ordinary  Practice  of  physicians,  particularly 
in  chronic  diseases,  our  author  remarks  : — 

"  Such  is  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Armstrong,  and,  I  may  add  ,that  of  every 
other  physician  whose  opinion  is  of  any  value. 

".  Notwithstanding,  however,  such  testimony,  which  is  verified  by  every- 
day experience,  a  great  majority  of  the  profession  are  following  the  ex- 
amples of  the  most  arrant  quacks,  in  pretending  to  be  able  to  cure  this 
class  of  diseases  with  the  common  remedies. 

"  There  are,  also,  some  physicians,  who,  having  given  up  every  other 
remedy  recommended  in  the  books,  still  adhere  to  iodine,  as  a  forlorn  hope, 
notwithstanding  it  has  been  tested  many  thousand  times  by  other  physi- 
cians, and  discarded  as  useless.  Among  the  latter,  I  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  rank  so  distinguished  a  physician  as  Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston.  In 
a  recent  valuable  work,  he  says :" 

*  A  medicine  has  been  introduced  of  late  years,  which  has  acquired  much  repu- 
tation in  this  and  other  forms  of  scrofulous  disease.  It  is  not  surprising  that  phy- 
sicians should  with  avidity  take  up  any  remedy  which  may  promise  to  relieve  so 
common  and  inveterate  a  disease  as  scrofula,  especially  one  analogous  in  its  char- 
acter to  those  of  which  experience  has  most  approved.  I  must  say  that  after  many 
years'  trial  of  the  preparations  of  iodine,  in  various  forms  of  scrofulous  affection,  I 
have  rarely  seen  any  distinct  advantages  from  it.' 

"  In  speaking  again  of  the  cases  in  which  iodine  has  been  used,  he  says  :" 

4  Preparations  of  iodine  have  not  been  efficacious  in  these  cases,  so  far  as  I  have 
used  them.  The  tincture  of  iodine  has  been  given  to  the  amount  of  forty -five  drops 
three  times  a  day.  This  quantity  was  sufficient  to  produce  diarrhoea  y  but  after  a 
long  use  had  no  effect  on  the  tumor.  The  same  must  be  said  of  the  hydriodates  of 
soda  and  potassa,  which  I  have  frequently  given  in  this  and  other  scrofulous  cases, 
in  the  dose  of  seven  grains  three  or  four  times  a  day,  till  it  irritated  the  stomach 
and  bowels  without  influencing  the  cure.5 

"  Entertaining  the  same  views  of  our  knowledge  of  this  class  of  diseases, 
and  of  the  remedies  for  it,  with  Dr.  Armstrong,  I  commenced  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  primary  phenomena  of  this  class  of  diseases  in  1809,  in  a 
field  which  had  never  been  explored,  with  strong  inducement  to  pursue 
it,  and  soon  discovered  new  and  unerring  symptoms  by  which  to  distin- 
guish the  disease  in  any  of  the  organs  or  limbs.  The  investigation  of 
these  symptoms  unfolded  the  laws  of  motion  in  man  and  other  animals, 
and  a  knowledge  of  these  laws  has  enabled  me  to  determine  and  apply 
the  natural  remedies  for  this  class  of  diseases  with  great  success  during 
a  period  of  more  than  twenty-five  years." 
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THE  CHARACTER  OF  A  PHYSICIAN. 

The  world  has  long  been  deluged  with  all  manner  of  reading,  from  the 
noblest  productions  of  christian  theology,  down  through  the  vast  space  of 
political  information,  to  the  fanciful  tales  of  romance.  But,  through  all 
this  pile  of  manuscripts,  can  scarcely  be  discovered  one  single  sheet,  upon 
which  is  written  the  true  character  of  a  physician.  The  profession  of 
medicine  has  been  looked  upon  by  the  careless  and  indifferent  multitude,  as 
a  department  isolated  from  all  other  professions, — as  something  not  worth 
their  investigations, — or  as  a  field,  in  which  the  physician  only  may  walk, 
but  in  which  the  community  generally  have  no  right.  To  question  the 
rule  by  which  he  works  his  problems,  or  even  to  investigate  his  character, 
whether  it  be  kind  or  cruel,  honest  or  dishonest,  religious  or  irreligious, 
moral  or  immoral,  would  seem  to  be  regarded  as  intermeddling.  I  should 
judge,  by  the  manner  in  which  some  of  our  young  men  are  educated, 
that  people  think  there  is  a  magic  power  in  the  science  of  medicine,  to 
convert  one's  character  ;  so  that,  however  vile  a  man  is  before  he  becomes 
a  physician,  afterwards,  he  can  do  no  wrong.  For,  if  there  is  a  young 
man  in  the  community,  who  is  literally  good  for  nothing  ; — whose  mental 
powers  are  enveloped  in  the  mists  of  ignorance, — whose  moral  principles 
are  wrapped  in  the  polluted  garments  of  vice, — such  a  young  man,  it  is 
thought,  is  fit  to  become  a  physician, — so  unimportant  are  the  duties 
of  his  profession.  What  but  ignorance  makes  society  place  this  small 
value  on  the  character  of  the  physician  ?  People  are  careful  to  scru- 
tinize every  feature  in  the  character  of  their  statesmen,  and  to  watch 
every  procedure  in  these  men,  lest  they  practice  unjust  principles  and 
sacrifice  their  country's  welfare.  Is  not  the  physician's  position  as  con- 
spicuous as  the  statesman's  ;  and  is  not  the  trust  committed  to  the  former, 
as  great  as  that  committed  to  the  latter  ?  Most  certainly  ;  for  the  former 
is  the  guardian  of  the  health  and  lives  of  the  dearest  objects  of  our  hearts. 
He  is  the  one  to  whom  all  look  for  the  power  which  will  remove  the  bit- 
ter cup  of  pain,  and  relax  the  withering  hand  of  disease  from  ourselves 
and  our  loved  ones.  Is  it  not  important,  then,  for  community  to  know 
the  character  of  those  to  whom  this  trust  is  given  1 

The  physician's  position  in  society  and  the  relation  which  he  sustains 
to  it  are  the  highest,  and  the  most  responsible,  and  call  for  the  noblest 
powers  of  mind, — the  most  mature  and  deliberate  judgment.  Quick 
and  penetrating  thought  only  can  qualify  him  for  his  important  office. 
He  must,  not  on*y  understand  his  profession  as  a  science,  but  be  an  hon- 
est, benevolent,  and  humane  man.  He  must  feel  for  the  suffering,  be 
patient  and  forbearing,  and  ready  to  respect  all  their  little  peculiarities, — 
withholding  nothing  from  them,  which  will,  in  the  least,  alleviate  their 
painful  conditions.  In  no  other  way,  can  he  obtain  that  confidence  and 
that  favor,  of  his  patients,  which  are  requisite  to  make  him  an  accomplish- 
ed and  faithful  practitioner.  He  should,  also,  possess  the  noble  fortitude, 
and  the  benevolent  heart  of  a  christian  ;  for  he  is  often  called  upon  to  per- 
form those  duties  which  belong  to  no  other  profession,  save  the  ministry, 
and  which  arise  from  circumstances  truly  adapted  to  try  men's  souls. — 
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As  he  stands  by  the  bed  of  his  expiring  patient,  and  witnesses  the  approach 
of  icy  death ; — as  he  feels  the  tremulous  pulse,  and  sees  the  heavino-  bo- 
som, after  he  has  done  all  in  his  power,  to  arrest  the  force  of  the  disease 
it  is  the  christian's  tender  heart  only,  which  can  soothe  the  mind  of  the 
dying  man,  and  help  him  to  avail  himself  of  that  eternal  hope  which  the 
gospel  imparts  ; — that  hope,  which  enlightens  the  darkness  of  the  grave, 
and  makes  death  a  welcome  guest.  The  physician's  duty  does  not  cease 
here  ;  for,  as  he  beholds  the  tears  and  griefs  of  those  stricken  ones  who 
linger  around  the  lifeless  remains  of  their  departed  friend,  it  is  for  him 
to  speak  the  consoling  words  of  peace  to  their  troubled  bosoms,  and  to 
let  his  tears  gush  out,  with  theirs,  in  streams  of  human  sympathy. 

Such  are  the  physician's  duties.  His  whole  life  is  to  be  spent  in  acts 
like  these  ; — they  are  not  occasional  merely.  Does  it  not,  then,  require 
our  best  and  noblest  men,  to  fill  appropriately  so  responsible  an  office  ? 
I  leave  the  reader  to  judge. 

It  does,  however,  seem  to  me  of  vital  importance,  that  community 
should  take  these  things  into  consideration,  and  demand  an  elevated  mor- 
al character  in  the  physician.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  can  we  free  the 
profession,  from  those  unprincipled  men  who  acquire  just  sufficient  knowl- 
edge to  enable  them  to  graduate  as  physicians,  but  who  have  no  moral, 
and  scarcely  any  scientific  principles  to  guide  them  in  their  Practice, — 
who,  with  cold  indifference  in  respect  to  the  lives  of  their  fellow-beings, 
are  guilty  of  reckless  experiments  and  miserable  empiricism. 

Worcester,  April  3d,  1846.  W.  B.  P. 
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We,  a  considerable  time  since,  received  a  most  welcome  letter  from 
our  old  friend  and  fellow  laborer  in  the  cause  of  Medical  Truth,  James 
Osgood,  M.  D.,  formerly  of  Boston,  in  this  State,  now  of  Galena,  Illinois. 
In  this  letter,  besides  referring  to  matters  of  private  interest,  requesting 
a  few  copies  of  the  Eclectic  to  be  sent  to  himself  and  others  in  Illinois, 
&/C.  the  doctor  has  some  remarks  which  many  of  our  readers,  especial- 
ly such  as  are  his  personal  acquaintances,  will  be  gratified  in  perusing. 
To  the  inquiries  presented  we  could  return  answers,  in  some  measure, 
satisfactory  to  ourselves ;  but  we  would  like  to  have,  on  these  subjects, 
the  result  of  the  ablest  experience.  Will  not  some  of  our  correspondents,, 
men  of  much  practical  information,  explain  all  these  matters  fully  in  an 
article  for  our  paper  1  By  so  doing,  they  will  confer  no  small  favor  on 
the  profession  and  the  community  at  large.     We  extract  as  follows. 

"  For  the  last  six  weeks,  I  have  been  among  the  small-pox  nearly  every 
day.  It  is  now  prevalent  in  all  this  region.  I  have  cured  all  my  patients, 
and  have  followed  Beach  in  my  practice,  in  that  disease.  I  find  much 
stimulating  treatment  injurious;  that  is,  it  irritates  the  patient,  and  makes 
him  very  uncomfortable.  I  find  myself  under  the  necessity  of  using  ca- 
thartics in  this  country  quite  freely.     In  most  of  the  diseases  at  the  West 
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there  is  more  or  less  biliary  derangement.  Emetics  throw  the  bile  upon 
the  skin,  and  leave  the  surface  as  yellow  as  saffron.  I  believe  the  use 
of  cathartics  requisite ;  at  least,  I  know  of  no  way  to  get  along  without 
them.  I  am  cutting  loose  from  all  systems  in  one  sense.  I  find  experi- 
ence worth  more  than  books.  I  find  medical  writers  like  commentators 
on  the  scriptures.  On  the  most  difficult  passages,  when  we  need  them 
most,  they  are  silent ;  or,  if  an  exposition  is  attempted,  it  is  conjectu- 
ral. When  I  get  into  a  '  fix'  with  a  patient,  and  know  not  what  to  do, 
I  can  get  no  light  from  books.  How  do  you  treat  acute  inflammation  of 
the  stomach,  and  intestines  ?  I  would  not  give  a  straw  for  any  informa- 
tion upon  these  diseases,  to  be  derived  for  any  of  our  Botanic  Works. — 
Can  you  do  any  thing  fox  fistula  in  ano  without  an  operation  ?  None  of  our 
Works  contain  any  information  to  be  relied  on,  in  a  difficult  case.  Give 
us  light.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  thing  understood  of  the  pathology  of 
ague  and  fever,  by  any  of  the  medical  writers  of  this  country  ?  If  so,  why 
can  it  not  be  eradicated  ?  It  is  a  disease  that  defies  medical  treatment  in 
this  country.  Persons  shake  every  day  in  the  year,  under  the  treatment 
of  the  faculty.  Quinine  will  break  the  chill,  but  does  nothing  towards 
eradicating  the  disease.  It  immediately  returns.  I  have  succeeded  in 
curino-  what  patients  I  have  had,  but  expect,  when  warm  weather  returns, 
to  meet  with  difficulty." 


From  the  New  York  Dissecter. 

"  BEHIND  THE  AGE." 


The  students  of  Medicine  who  come  to  this  city  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  to  pursue  their  studies  in  our  Medical  Colleges,  have  an  undoubt- 
ed right  to  expect,  from  their  Professors  and  Lecturers,  such  information 
concerning  the  progress  of  medical  science  and  discovery  as  will  at  least 
enable  them  to  keep  pace,  in  the  general  march  of  intelligence,  with  un- 
professional readers  of  medical  literature.  Otherwise,  on  their  visits  to 
home  in  vacation,  they  are  very  likely  to  find  their  fathers  and  brothers, 
and  perchance  even  their  mothers  and  sisters,  much  better  informed  on 
such  matters  than  themselves.  How  far  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case,  un- 
der the  inveterately  conservative  system  of  instruction  still  predominant 
in  our  medical  schools,  may  be  judged  from  the  following  example,  quot- 
ed from  Professor  Parker's  Lecture  at  the  Old  Medical  College,  Decem- 
ber 8th,  which  we  publish  at  page  43.  Speaking  of  a  case  of  tuberculosis, 
manifesting  itself  in  a  scrofulous  tumefaction  of  the  upper  lip,  he  reiter- 
ates the  following  venerable  but  decrepid  dogma  : 

"  It  is  better  to  have  this  than  Cancer,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
two  never  co-exist ;  a  person  cannot  have  both ;  the  patient  who  is  suffer- 
ing from  either  one  of  these  is  bullet  proof  against  the  other." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  how  perniciously  delusive  this  maxim  may  become 
among  medical  students,  in  case  it  be  fallacious  and  contrary  to  fact ;  and 
it  requires  but  a  brief  notice  to  prove  that  it  is  as  erroneous  as  any  one 
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of  the  thousand  other  absolute  dicta  of  medical  authorities  long  since  ex- 
ploded. 

In  the  course  of  our  own  practice,  we  have  found  scrofula  and  cancer 
to  co-exist,  in  the  same  person,  in  a  great  number  of  palpable  and  une- 
quivocal cases ;  and  we  challenge  the  projection  of  any  rational  theory 
why  both  may  not  exist  at  the  same  time.  But,  besides  our  own  repeated 
observations  of  the  stubborn  fact,  we  have  that  of  Libert,  in  Midler's  Ar- 
chives, Nos.  2  and  3,  1844,  as  quoted  in  a  late  number  of  the  London 
Lancet,  in  the  April  number  of  this  Journal,  (page  92,)  and  in  various 
other  works.  Libert  there  says,  "  Tubercles  and  cancer  do  not  exclude 
one  another,  or  even  interfere  with  their  separate  march.  Both  morbid 
processes  can,  at  the  same,  run  through  their  stages  of  development  in 
the  same  person." 

In  further  evidence  of  the  vulnerability  of  Professor  Parker's  "bullet 
proof  protection,  we  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  "  On  the  Co- 
incidence of  Tubercle  and  Cancer,"  page  27  of  this  number  of  the  Dis- 
sector, which  we  quote  from  the  Allgeimeine  Zeitung  fur  chirurgie,  No. 
51,  1844. 

In  truth  it  has  long  been  the  doctrine  of  the  ablest  medical  men  of  this 
country,  if  not  of  Europe,  that  scrofula  and  cancer  may  and  do  co-exist, 
as  now  asserted  and  proved  by  these  eminent  German  authorities.  In 
our  work  on  the  "  Motive  Power  of  the  Human  System,"  8th  edition, 
page  87,  (Wiley  and  Putnam,  N.  Y.,)  the  reader  will  find  a  case,  strictly 
similar  to  the  one  adduced  by  Professor  Parker,  which  occurred  in  our 
own  practice  so  early  as  the  year  1817,  and  in  which  the  knife  was  about 
to  be  applied.  We  shall  be  excused  for  republishing  it  here,  because  it 
is  directly  pertinent  to  the  question  which  Professor  Parker  has  revived, 
and  calculated  to  be  useful  to  patients  similarly  affected  : — 

Cancer  of  the  Lip. 

Miss  M.  H ,  of ,  aged  17  years.     Called  early  in  the  morning 

to  see  her,  in  April,  1817 ;  and  was  requested  to  examine  her  under  lip, 
which  was  swollen  and  ulcerated,  and  to  give  my  opinion  of  its  character, 
and  after  examining  it  and  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck,  which  were 
tuberculated  on  both  sides,  I  pronounced  it  a  case  of  scrofulous  cancer. 
I  was  then  requested  to  say  whether  I  "  could  cure  it  without  cutting  it 
out,"  and  readily  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  was  then  told  by  the 
female  attendant,  that  that  was  all  they  wanted  of  me,  and  that  I  was  at 
liberty  to  return  home  as  soon  as  I  pleased.  Accordingly  I  bade  her 
good  morning,  and  returned  home,  perfectly  in  the  dark,  however,  as  re- 
garded what  was  meant  by  this  quixotic  adventure.  The  next  day,  I  was 
called  again,  and  informed,  in  explanation,  that  a  celebrated  surgeon  had 
been  attending  the  patient  about  two  months,  and  as  the  lip  continued  to 
get  worse,  and  had  become  very  painful,  he  had  advised  them,  a  few  days 
before,  of  the  futility  of  all  remedies,  but  the  knife,  and  had  set  the  time 
often  o'clock  of  the  day  before  to  perform  the  operation  ;  but  they  had 
dismissed  him,  and  sent  for  me  to  perform  the  cure  without  it. 

She  was  of  the  middling  size,  light  and  ruddy  complexion,  eyes  rather 
large  and  prominent,  and  form  of  face  approaching  that  of  the  Roman, 
and  with  perfect  symmetry  of  body  and  limbs,  was  what  may  be  called  a 
scrofulous  beauty,  bating  only  this  horrible  lip.     Prescribed   magnetic 
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pills  and  plaster.  In  five  weeks  from  this  time  the  cure  was  perfect,  and 
the  tuberculated  glands  in  the  neck  had  gradually  become  smaller,  and 
soon  after  disappeared. 

This  case,  and  the  following  one  of  the  uterus,  were  apparently  cases 
of  scrofulous  cancer.  I  have  had  a  few  other  cases  of  the  lip  of  the  same 
character,  and  many  of  a  similar  nature,  affecting  the  uterus,  which  were 
cured  with  these  remedies,  but  which  have  apparently  little  or  no  effect 
on  the  disease  in  this  form,  when  affecting  any  other  part  of  the  body.  I 
have  imputed  their  effects,  in  the  cases  of  the  lip  and  uterus,  to  the  strong- 
power  of  contraction  which  they  possess,  from  the  fact  that  the  same 
results  are  obtained  in  cases  where  strong  compression  can  be  applied  at 
the  same  time,  as  in  the  case  given  of  Mrs.  H.,  of  Union,  Butler  Co., 
Ohio. 

The  case  here  referred  to  is  the  following : — 

TuBERCULA  OF  THE  UtURUS,  TERMINATING  IN  CANCER. 

Menorrhagia  terminating  in  Cancer. 

Miss  P.   F ,  of  ,  of  full  habit    and  light  complexion,  aged  22 

years ; — called  to  see  her,  May  16,  1812.  She  has  menorrhagia,  which 
commenced  four  months  ago.  I  prescribed  the  usual  remedies  for  many 
months,  during  which  time,  as  before,  she  had  been  constantly  confined 
to  her  bed :  but  all  to  no  purpose,  and  it  now  became  necessary  to  aban- 
don the  patient  or  commence  a  new  treatment. 

She  had  from  the  first  complained  much  of  pain  and  weakness  in  the 
small  of  the  back;  which  was  attended  with  leucorrhce  a.  I  proposed  now 
to  examine  her  back,  and  applied  pressure  on  and  around  the  lumbar  ver- 
tebrae, and  this  produced  violent  pain,  which,  on  every  repetition  of  the 
pressure,  darted  into  the  uterus,  and  they  appeared  to  be  the  same  darting 
pains  we  find  in  cancer  of  the  breast. 

I  now  prescribed  the  magnetic  pills  and  plaster.  The  plaster  over  the 
small  of  the  back,  or  lumbar  vertebras,  with  injections  into  the  uterus  of 
a  strong  solution  of  acetate  of  iron,  by  means  of  a  catheter  and  small  point- 
ed syringe. 

Her  symptoms  began  to  improve  slowly  from  this  time,  and,  in  about 
three  months,  a  very  thick  membrane  separated  from  the  inside  of  the 
uterus,  and  was  discharged  from  it,  rolled  up — round — half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  two  inches  in  length,  which  was  presented  to  me  in  a  paper  ; 
and,  on  unrolling  and  spreading  it  out  on  a  stand,  it  presented  two  tumors 
or  bunches  of  dark  colored  fungi  near  the  middle  or  centre  of  it, — one 
of  which  was  near  the  size  and  shape  of  a  pea,  and  flattened  on  the  sides 
that  adhered  to  the  membrane,  and  at  a  distance  from  each  other  of 
half  an  inch. 

These  fungi  were  on  the  outside  of  the  membrane,  or  that  next  the 
uterus,  and  adhered  to  and  sunk  deeply  into  it ;  and  there  arose  out 
of  their  tops  and  sides  small  white  or  light  colored  substances  of  the  size 
and  appearance  of  small  threads,  and  from  a  line  to  a  fourth  of  an  inch 
in  length.  On  examining  the  other  side  of  this  membrane,  small  holes 
or  chinks  were  found  opposite  to  these  fungi. 

In  a  few  weeks  after  this,  her  health  was  restored.  She  married  about 
a  year  after,  but  has  had  no  children. 
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CERTIFICATE. 

Providence,  March  18th,  1846. 
This  is  to  certify,  that  my  daughter  was  afflicted  with  fits  of  the  most 
violent  character,  for  more  than  two  years ;  during  which  time  she  endur- 
ed the  most  excruciating  sufferings,  both  physical  and  mental.  Every 
thing  that  could  possibly  be  done  for  her  was  resorted  to,  in  order  to  af- 
ford relief;  but  all  was  to  no  purpose.  I  consulted  physicians  ;  but  they 
gave  me  little  or  no  encouragement.  They  said  she  could  not  live,  and 
her  fits  and  spasms  could  not  be  cured.  In  fact,  she  grew  worse,  her  in- 
tellect and  memory  became  more  affected  daily,  and  her  fits  grew  more 
violent  and  more  frequent,  so  that  she  would  lie  at  times  nearly  a  whole 
night  in  them.  I  expected  every  one  would  be  her  last.  Her  jaws  would 
become  locked  in  such  a  manner,  that  we  could  not  get  them  open  to 
give  her  medicine  ;  and  we  were  driven  to  the  painful  extremity  to  expect 
that  nothing  could  save  her  from  insanity,  even  should  her  life  be  spared, 
as  she  manifested  symptoms  of  it.  She  was  bled  ;  but  the  blood  contin- 
ued to  rush  to  her  head,  in  such  a  way,  that  her  senses  would  become 
entirely  lost,  and  she  could  neither  hear  nor  speak.  One  of  my  acquaint- 
ances suggested  to  me  to  have  her  mesmerised.  To  this  I  objected,  and 
my  friends  also ;  for  we  could  not  think,  that  mesmerism  possessed  such 
properties,  or  curative  means,  as  to  be  able  to  cure  a  disease  which  baf- 
fled the  power  of  medicine,  and  the  skill  of  such  persons  as  I  consulted. 
At  length  Mr.  James  A.  Smith,  a  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance,  and  a 
friend  of  the  family,  expressed  a  wish,  that  we  should  try  magnetism  as 
our  only  resort.  He  had,  he  said,  an  idea  that  it  would  help  her,  if  it  did 
not  cure  her ;  and  he  introduced  into  our  famiJy  Mr.  Abraham  M.  Peter- 
son, a  magnetiser  of  his  acquaintance.  He  urged  me  to  employ  him  ;  and 
after  some  consideration,  I  concluded,  that,  when  my  daughter  should  be 
taken  with  a  fit  again,  I  would  send  for  the  magnetiser.  It  was  but  a 
short  time  before  I  sent.  When  she  was  seized,  her  arms  were  so  con- 
tracted, that  it  was  impossible  to  move  them  for  several  hours  ;  and  then 
it  was  done  with  difficulty.  Mr.  Peterson  examined  her  case,  and  said, 
he  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  could  help  her,  by  magnetism.  The  fam- 
ily felt  anxious,  and  he  commenced  treating  her.  Still,  I  had  my  doubts 
as  to  his  success  in  curing  her,  but  it  was  a  short  time  only  before  the 
spasms  became  much  lighter,  so  that  in  them  she  was  comparatively 
comfortable.  Through  the  influence  of  mesmerism  she  would  converse, 
and  partake  of  food  which  she  could  not  keep  upon  her  stomach,  when 
awake,  or  in  her  former  condition.  Such  articles  as  had  disturbed  her 
stomach  very  much,  now  did  not,  when  she  was  in  the  magnetic  state. — 
In  a  short  time  her  fits  were  reduced  to  mere  spasms,  and  she  was  de- 
cidedly better;  but  her  nervous  system  had  become  so  completely  de- 
ranged, that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  look  for  an  entire  restoration. 
Yet,  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  means  emyloyed,  we  have  the  happi- 
ness to  say,  that  she  is  cured,  and  enjoys  good  health.  Mr.  Peterson  has 
the  united  prayers  of  the  family  ;  and  I  must  say,  that,  in  the  treatment 
of  my  daughter,  his  attention  and  skill  secured  our  highest  admiration. — 
We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  him  as  a  gentleman  of  moral  worth 
and  a  succesful  magnetiser,  Susan  W.  Pierce. 
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Though  we  have  not  seen  sufficient  reason,  for  adopting  all  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Dr.  Beach's  System  of  Medical  Practice,  yet  we  regard  him  as, 
on  the  whole,  eminently  scientific  in  the  profession,  and  as  one  who  has 
done  very  much  to  establish  the  Practice  of  medicine  on  principles  found- 
ed in  nature  and  truth.  We  are  happy  in  giving  publication  to  the  fol- 
lowing Prospectus  ;  and  we  shall  be  disappointed,  if  the  Work  does  not 
prove  to  be  one  of  superior  merit.  Certain  it  is,  that  a  Work  like  the 
one  now  announced  as  forth-coming  is  very  much  needed.  A  large  por- 
tion, to  say  the  least,  of  the  treatment  given  us  in  the  books  of  the  old- 
school  class,  to  be  adopted  in  obstetrical  cases,  is  perfectly  empirical  and 
greatly  destructive  to  human  life.  But,  of  new-school  origin,  we  hardly 
have  any  Work  at  present  sufficiently  full  and  comprehensive  to  be  a  safe 
guide  to  accoucheurs  in  cases  of  difficulty.  We  wish  Dr.  Beach  success 
in  his  undertaking ;  and  we  hope,  that,  by  this  effort,  he  will  add  not  a 
little  to  the  usefulness  by  which  he  has  already  blessed  the  profession  and 
the  world. 

PROSPECTUS. 

IN  COURSE  OF  PUBLICATION,  IN  ClUARTO  FORM, 

A  Treatise  on  Midwifery, 

WITH  ABOUT 

Seventy-five  Colored  Engravings, 

With  appropriate  explanations,  plain  and  concise,  for  popular  and  pro- 
fessional use ;  adapted  to  the  Reformed  Practice,  by  TV.  BEACH,  M.D. 

The  price  of  the  Work  with  Colored  Engravings  will  be  Five  Dollars. 
Plain  Engravings,  Three  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents. 

Any  person  who  will  procure  five  Subscribers  to  the  Work,  and  remit 
the  money,  shall  have  the  sixth  gratis. 

New  York,  April  1,  1846. 


Notice, 

|he  Uxbridge  Thomsonian  Botanic    Society  will  meet  at  the  house  of  Dr. 
Scammell  in  Milford,  on  Saturday,  the  25th  day  of  April  next,  at  10  o'clock, 
A.  M.  Per  order,  Royal  Cummings,  Secretary. 

Douglas,  March  28th,  1846. 
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No.  18,  Central  st.,  Boston,  Ms. 

J gnHE  subscribers  would  respectfully  inform  the  public,  that  they  have  recently 
H  opened  the  above  establishment,  where  may  be  found  an  extensive  assortment 
■of  Botanic  and  Thomsonian  Medicines,  Shaker  Herbs,  Extracts,  Oils,  &c.  Syrin- 
ges of  all  kinds,  and  all  the  different  Medical  Works  upon  the  reformed  system  of 
practice  published  in  the  United  States  ;  also, — Brandy,  Wines,  and  other  liquors 
of  the  choicest  brands,  for  medicinal  purposes,  constantly  for  sale. 

Having  made  arrangements  to  obtain  all  articles,  that  are  indiginous  to  this 
country,  directly  from  those  parts  where  they  are  grown,  and  found  in  the  greatest 
abundance  and  perfection,  they  are  prepared  to  supply  Wholesale  Dealers,  Prac- 
titioners, and  others,  with  medicines  of  superior  quality  ;  at  prices  as  low  as  they 
are  sold  at  any  similar  establishment  in  the  country.  The  utmost  care  will  be  used 
in  the  preparation  of  Compounds.  Medicines  neatly  put  in  small  packages,  and 
labelled  with  full  directions  for  family  use,  if  required,  and  safely  packed  for  any 
climate. 

Orders,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  from  the  most  distant  sections  of  the  country, 
promptly  and  faithfully  attended  to.  B.  OSGOOD  WILSON, 

G.  CARLOS  WILSON. 


Notice, 


No.  1,  Walnut  Street,  Worcester,  Mass., 

ECEIVES  and  treats,  at  his  own  residence,  patients   afflicted  with   chronic 
, disease  in  any  form  allowing  hope  of  amendment.      Terms  always  made  rea- 
sonable.    He  also   keeps  at  his  Office,  in  Walnut  Street,  a  general  assortment  of 
JSotanic  and  Eclectic  Medicines,  for  the  supply  of  patients  and  medical  practitioners. 


Tne  New-England  Medical  Eclectic  and  S^nide  f©  Health 
S  published  on  the  1st  and  16th  of  every  month,  at  Worcester,  Ms.  Each  Num- 
ber contains  16  pages,  octavo.  Terms  $1,00  per  year,  invariably  in  advance- 
All  remittances  and  communications  pertaining  to  the  Eclectic,  should  be  directed, 
post-paid,  to  the  Editor  and  Proprietor.  Any  person  forwarding  us,  post-paid,  the 
names  of  four  subscribers,  and  remitting  us  $4,00,  shall  receive  a  fifth  copy  gratis. 


, 


AOlSNTS. 
The  following  persons  are  authorized,  as  our  Agents,  to    receive  subscription 
and  monies  for  the  Eclectic. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Gilbian  Pike,  New-England 
Depot  of  Botanic  Medicines,  Nos.  79 
and  81,  Blackstone  Street,  Boston. 

Messrs.  B.  O.  &  G.  C.  Wilson,  Dealers 
in  Botanic  Medicines,  Shaker  Herbs, 
&c,  No.  18,  Central  Street,  Boston. 

Dr.  Carlos  Tewksbury,  Concord. 

Dr.  P.  W.  Allen,  Ware. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Brigham,  Fitchburg. 

Dr.  Anson  Cobb,  Montague. 

Mr.  Enoch  Jacobs,  Springfield. 

Dr.  Z.  Baker,  NewBedford. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Dr.  D.  P.  Buker,  Providence, 

CONNECTICUT. 

Dr.  O.  B.  Lyman,  Norwich. 

MAINE. 

Dr.  Isaac  Jacobs,  Bangor. 
Dr.  O.  A.  Wright,  Waterville. 
Ebenezer  Childs,  Esq.,  Farmington. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Dr.  John  F.  Jenison,  Swanzey. 
Rev.  D.  D.  Pratt,  Nashua. 

VERMONT. 

Dr.  James  Ross,  Rutland. 
Dr.  Gerry  Ross^  Middlebury 
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From  Sherwood's  Motive  Power  of  the  Human  System. 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  VOLUNTARY  MOTION. 

The  phenomena  which  constitute  animal  life  have  hitherto  baffled  all 
the  endeavors  of  physiologists  to  reduce  them  to  those  general  laws  which 
have  rendered  the  study  of  inorganic  matter  so  simple  and  comprehensive. 
Neither  science  nor  speculation  has  enabled  them  to  trace,  with  even  an 
approximation  to  accuracy,  the  operation  of  those  apparently  subtile  and 
mysterious  principles  which  are  the  springs  of  motion,  and  which,  in  reg- 
ulating the  actions  of  animal  life,  connect  the  whole  of  its  movements  in 
one  harmonious  system.  The  mechanism  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
body  has,  consequently,  been  viewed  as  too  complicated  and  intricate  to 
admit  of  our  applying  the  principles  of  inductive  philosophy  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  its  diversified  actions.  Yet  the  philosophical  mind  cannot 
doubt,  that  they  are  dependent  on  laws  as  diffusive  and  comprehensive 
in  their  character,  as  those  of  gravitation,  electricity,  or  magnetism.  Life, 
however,  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the  result  of  the  operations  of  the 
different  structures  which  compose  an  organized  body,  or  in  other  words 
the  result  of  the  actions  of  the  various  functions  of  a  living  system. 

In  studying  this  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  different 
structures  of  organized  bodies,  and  to  understand  their  mechanism,  as 
the  mechanist  understands  a  machine,  before  we  shall  be  able  to  ascer- 
tain the  kind  of  power  by  which  they  are  moved. 

On  viewing  the  human  frame,  we  find  it  covered  with  a  membranous 
complex  structure  called  the  skin.  Besides  three  membranes  which  are 
classed  under  the  general  term  skin  or  integuments,  there  are  found  in  it 
innumerable  minute  globular  bodies  called  papillary  glands.  These  little 
globate  bodies  are  found  to  be  highly  organized,  having  minute  arteries 
terminating,  and  minute  veins  commencing  in  their  structure.  They  are 
found  also,  by  means  of  magnifying  glasses  of  great  power,  to  have  mi- 
nute ducts  issuing  from  them,  and  terminating  every  where  with  open 
orifices  on  the  surface  of  the  skin. 
10 
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On  an  examination  of  the  organs,  as  the  brain,  eyes,  heart,  lungs,  liver, 
spleen,  pancreas,  kidneys,  cystis,  uterus,  stomach,  and  intestines,  we  find 
them  all,  without  a  solitary  exception,  covered  with  a  kind  of  skin  called 
a  serous  membrane,  in  which  is  inclosed  an  incalculable  number  of  mi- 
nute glands  or  elementary  organs,  with  ducts  terminating  in  open  orifices 
oh  the  surfaces  of  these  membranes,  like  those  of  the  common  covering 
of  the  body.  The  glands  of  both  structures  are  found,  on  an  examina- 
tion of  the  orifices  of  these  ducts,  to  excrete  an  aqueous  or  watery  fluid 
by  which  these  surfaces  are  constantly  maintained  in  a  humid  or  moist 
state.  The  great  quantity  of  this  fluid  seen  running  off  from  the  skin, 
and  its  accumulation  in  the  cavities  containing  the  organs,  when  these 
glands  are  excited  to  inordinate  action,  attest  both  the  perfection  of  their 
mechanism  and  their  fitness  for  their  specific  use. 

If  we  now  proceed  to  examine  the  membrane,  which  lines  the  internal 
parts  of  the  body,  we  shall  find  it,  with  slight  modifications,  characteriz- 
ed by  the  same  structure  as  the  serous  membranes.  This  modification 
principally  consists  in  its  having  what  is  called  a  villous,  instead  of  a  ser- 
ous surface,  like  the  serous  membranes.  We  find  the  whole  tract  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  including  the  mouth,  oesophagus,  stomach,  and  intes- 
tines, lined  with  this  membrane,  as  well  as  the  internal  parts  of  every  or- 
gan, including  even  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  On  a  minute  examina- 
tion of  the  structures  of  the  mucous  membranes,  we  find  them,  like  the 
skin  and  serous  membranes,  enclosing  numerous  little  round  or  oval 
glands  or  villi,  as  they  are  termed,  having,  like  the  papillary  glands  of 
the  skin,  their  appropriate  arteries,  veins,  and  ducts  terminating  with 
open  orifices  on  the  surface.  They  are  farther  characterized  by  numer- 
ous little  cavities,  crypts  or  follicles,  as  they  are  called,  which  have  more 
or  less  a  spheroidal  shape,  and  which  also  open  upon  the  'surfaces  of 
these  membranes.  These  ducts  and  follicles  are  found  to  be  filled  with 
a  semi-fluid  or  mucus,  which  is  constantly  issuing  from  them,  and  which 
spreads  upon  these  membranous  surfaces. 

In  pursuing  this  subject,  we  have  thus  found  two  different  kinds  of 
surfaces  disposed  in  two  different  ways,  and  thus  covered  with  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fluids.  These  are  extraordinary  results  of  our  investiga- 
tions thus  far,  and  will  encourage  us  to  proceed  in  them ;  for  it  is  easy 
to  see,  that  there  must  have  been  some  object  in  this  order  and  disposi- 
tion of  these  different  kinds  of  matter. 

On  investigating  the  nature  or  qualities  of  these  fluids,  it  is  found,  that 
the  excretions  from  the  skin  and  serous  membranes  are  more  or  less  acid, 
and  those  from  the  mucous  membranes  more  or  less  alkaline.  They  are 
sometimes  so  strongly  acid  and  alkaline  as  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the 
most  common  observer.  The  acid  is  found  to  be  the  muriatic^  and  the 
alkali,  soda  and  muriate  of  soda  or  common  salt.  The  acids  and  alkalies 
which  possess  directly  opposite. properties,  and  have  at  the  same  time  the 
strongest  affinities  for  each  other,  are  universally  diffused  in  the  earth 
as  well  as  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  They  constitute  two 
great  and  principal  divisions  of  matter,  one  of  which  the  acid,  for  the 
sake  of  distinction,  is  called  negative  matter,  and  the  other,  the  alkali, 
positive.  Now  it  is  satisfactorily  ascertained,  from  repeated  experiments, 
that  each  of  these  different  kinds  of  matter  gives  out  constantly  an  innate 
and  different  kind  of  force      It  is  also  ascertained  in  the  same  manner., 
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that  the  alkaline  or  positive  matter  gives  out  the  negative  force,  and  that 
the  acidified  gives  out  the  positive.  The  positive  matter  then,  on  the  in- 
ternal surfaces  of  the  body  and  organs,  is  constantly  giving  out  the  nega- 
tive force,  and  the  negative  matter  on  the  external  surfaces  of  the  body 
and  organs,  the  positive  force.  On  a  further  examination  of  the  human 
structure,  we  find  four  hundred  and  thirty-six  muscles  of  different  forms 
disposed  in  different  ways  for  the  purpose  of  producing  motion.  We 
know  that  they  are  formed  for  this  purpose,  for  we  can  see  that  some  of 
them  expand,  and  others  contract  when  we  move  the  body  or  limbs.— 
For,  when  we  bend  an  arm,  we  find  that  the  muscles  on  the  outside  of  it 
expand,  while  those  on  the  inside  contract.  On  extending  the  arm,  we 
find  this  order  reversed ;  for  then  the  muscles  on  the  inside  expand,  while 
those  on  the  outside  contract  with  equal  force.  One  end  of  each  of  these 
muscles  is  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  bone  belonging  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  arm,  called  the  humerus,  and  the  other  ends  are  attached  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  bones  of  the  lower  part  of  the  arm,  near  the  wrist, 
called  the  ulna  and  radius  ;  so  that,  while  the  lower  part  of  these  bones 
is  pushed  On  one  side,  when  the  muscles  of  that  side  are  expanded,  it  is 
pulled  at  the  same  time  on  the  opposite  side,  when  the  muscles  on  that 
side  are  contracted ;  and  thus  motion  is  produced  by  the  simultaneous 
action  of  these  muscles. 

Now  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  every  one  of  these  four  hundred  and 
thirty-six  muscles  which  thus  produce  motion  in  different  parts  of  the 
body,  is  covered  with  a  membrane,  the  outer  surface  of  which  has  a  se- 
rous, and  the  inner  side  a  mucous  surface  ;  hence  these  membranes  are 
called  muco-serous  membranes.  All  these  different  surfaces,  then,  like 
those  of  the  skin  and  membranes  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  are  covered 
with  different  kinds  of  matter,  presenting  together  immense  surfaces, 
from  which  constantly  issue  two  forces  of  different  kinds. 

The  reader  who  has  seen  a  common  galvanic  battery,  cannot  fail  to  ob- 
serve that  this  arrangement  of  surfaces  corresponds  with  that  of  the  dif- 
ferent metallic  surfaces  of  the  battery.  He  will  also  notice  that  these 
forces,  thus  maintained  on  these  membranous  surfaces,  exactly  correspond 
with  those  necessarily  maintained  on  different  surfaces  of  the  battery. — 
The  two  forces  are  conducted  from  the  two  metallic  surfaces  to  the  poles 
of  the  battery  by  two  metallic  wires  ;  and,  if  we  can  now  find  conductors 
to  convey  the  forces  from  the  skin  and  different  membranous  surfaces  to 
poles,  the  resemblance  will  be  complete  and  satisfactory. 

In  pursuing  this  object  we  first  find  numerous  minute  threads,  called 
nerves,  penetrating  the  little  glands  of  the  skin,  surfaces  and  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  every  fibre  of  a  muscle.  On  tracing  these  nerves,  we  see 
them  uniting  together  and  increasing  in  size  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
from  these  surfaces,  and  at  length  conjoining  with  the  spinal  cord.  The 
spinal  cord  is  formed  into  four  columns,  united  first  with  a  broad  base, 
and  then  with  the  brain. 

These  forces  are  therefore  conducted  from  the  skin  and  membranous 
surfaces  and  concentrated  in  the  brain  to  form  poles,  or  a  motive  power 
to  put  in  motion  this  apparently  complicated  yet  really  simple  machinery. 

This  structure,  arrangement,  and  order  of  the  different  parts  of  the  hu- 
man body  were  well  known  to  Malpighi,  Ruych,  Haller,  Hunter,  and  Bi- 
chatrand  are  recognized  by  every  anatomist  of  the  present  age,  and  now 
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present  to  our  view  a  Galvanic  Battery  altogether  superior  to  any  ever 
made  by  man. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  magnetic  poles  of  the  same 
denomination  repel,  and  those  of  opposite  denominations  attract  each 
other;  and,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  force  with  which  they  repel 
and  attract,  it  is  found  by  experiments,  conducted  on  the  most  rigid  prin- 
ciples of  inductive  philosophy,  that  they  repel  and  attract  each  other  with 
a  force  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  these  forces  in  given  spaces,  or 
the  spaces  they  occupy.  It  is  also  ascertained,  in  the  same  manner,  that 
when  they  repel,  they  expand,  as  seen  in  the  case  of  iron  filings  attached 
to  poles  of  the  same  denomination.  And  when  they  attract,  they  con- 
tract, as  seen  in  the  case  of  iron  filings  attached  to  poles  of  opposite  de- 
nominations, with  a  force  proportioned  to  their  quantities  in  the  spaces 
they  occupy.  The  two  poles,  then,  of  the  same  denomination  in  the  op- 
posite hemispheres  of  the  brain  may,  through  the  spinal  nerves  attached 
to  these  hemispheres,  expand  one  set  of  muscles  on  one  side  of  the  body, 
limb,  or  organ,  at  the  same  time  that  those  of  the  opposite  denomination 
contract  the  antagonist  muscles  on  the  other  ;  for  the  muscles,  like  the  or- 
gans and  nerves,  are  necessarily  double  for  the  purpose  of  producing  mo- 
tion by  their  simultaneous  action. 

They  may  also  expand  one  set  of  muscles  by  the  repulsive,  and  con- 
tract their  antagonists  by  the  attractive  force ;  in  the  same  way  that  one 
metallic  wire  is  expanded  with  the  repulsive,  and  another  contracted 
with  the  attractive  force.  Thus,  when,  by  the  mere  exercise  of  an  inclina- 
tion, excited  by  a  sensation,  we  incline  to  expand  one  set  of  muscles  to 
extend  a  limb,  we  incline  to  contract  their  fellows  at  the  same  time ;  so 
that  when  one  muscle  expands,  its  fellow  necessarily  contracts ;  and  when 
another  contracts  its  fellow  expands. 

These  motions  called  attracting  and  repelling  are,  in  other  words,  the 
pushing  and  pulling  motions :  and,  if  motion  is  produced  in  man  and 
other  animals  by  the  action  of  these  forces,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  recog- 
nize the  same  motions  in  the  fluids  of  the  body,  whether  aeriform  or  aque- 
ous, and  also  in  the  organs  by  which  they  are  moved. 

On  a  minute  examination  of  this  subject,  we  find  that,  in  the  formation 
of  the  organs,  the  same  order  is  observed  in  the  distribution  of  the  mem- 
branous surfaces  as  in  the  formation  of  the  external  and  internal  surfaces 
of  the  body.  The  brain,  heart,  lungs,  stomach,  intestines,  liver,  spleen, 
kidneys,  uterus,  and  cystis,  are  all  covered  with  a  serous  membrane,  and 
their  inner  surfaces  are  lined  with  a  mucous  membrane.  On  observing 
the  action  of  the  air  and  of  the  lungs  in  breathing,  we  instantly  recog- 
nize those  motions. 

In  reflecting  on  the  great  power  which  it  was  necessary  to  give  to  the 
heart,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  diagram  or  plan  for  its  construction 
must  conform  to  that  necessity.  This  consideration,  however,  presented 
no  difficulties,  for  the  sources  from  which  it  might  derive  the  necessary 
strength  and  durability,  under  the  action  of  these  forces,  were  abundant ; 
and  we  accordingly  find  its  strong  muscles  surrounded  by  additional  mem- 
branes, presenting  extensive  surfaces  for  the  accumulation  of  these  forces. 

On  an  attentive  examination  of  the  action  of  this  organ,  and  of  the 
motion  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries,  we  again  recognize,  in  both,  and  in 
the  clearest  manner,  these  motions. 
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The  heart  is  constructed  and  acts  on  the  principle  of  the  pump ;  the 
fluids  being  attracted  through  the  veins  and  other  absorbent  vessels  in 
steady  streams  to  the  heart,  with  an  intensity  of  force  equal  to  that  with 
which  the  ventricles  repel  them  through  the  arteries. 

Every  repulsion  of  a  fluid,  in  elastic  bodies,  produces  expansions,  and 
every  attraction  is  succeeded  by  contractions  of  these  bodies,  according 
to  a  law  of  these  forces,  viz :  repulsions  expand,  and  attractions  contract, 
with  powers  proportioned  to  their  quantities  in  given  spaces. 

Every  repulsion  of  the  heart  repels  or  pushes  the  fluids  in  the  arteries, 
and  every  attraction  pulls  the  fluids  in  the  absorbent  vessels. 

The  motions  of  the  pulse  correspond  exactly  with  these  laws  and  these 
motions ;  for  every  repulsion  is  succeeded  by  an  expansion  in  the  artery, 
and  every  attraction  by  a  contraction  of  it.  The  same  phenomena  are 
found  in  the  hose  of  the  fire  engine  when  in  motion.  The  water  moves 
in  the  hose  from  the  cistern  or  hydrant  in  a  steady  stream  to  the  engine, 
and  from  the  engine  through  the  hose  with  the  motions  of  the  pulse. 


From  Williams  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Lungs. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SOUND. 

Sound  is  an  impression  communicated  to  our  sense  of  hearing  by  cer- 
tain vibrations  of  matter.  All  matter  is  susceptible  of  sonorous  vibra- 
tions; but  the  degrees  of  this  susceptibility  are  as  varied  as  matter  is  di- 
versified in  form  and  nature.  As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  stated  that  it 
is  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  molecular  elasticity  in  the  matter. 

This  term  molecular  elasticity  may,  perhaps,  require  a  little  explana- 
tion. I  mean  by  it  that  force  by  which  the  molecules  of  a  body  are  held 
at  a  certain  distance  from  each  other,  and  resist  any  effort  to  displace 
them  from  it.  Thus,  glass  and  steel  may  be  said  to  possess  molecular 
elasticity  in  a  powerful  degree,  because  any  external  impulse  is  instanta- 
neously communicated  from  particle  to  particle  throughout  their  whole 
mass ;  and  it  is  not  lost  or  broken  by  the  yielding  or  displacement  of  the 
molecules  at  the  point  struck.  Air,  and  other  fluids,  on  the  other  hand, 
cannot  readily  be  thrown  into  vibrations,  unless  the  impulse  be  applied 
to  some  extent  of  surface,  by  which  it  becomes  communicated  to  many 
particles  at  once. 

This  rule  is,  however,  much  too  abstract  to  apply  directly  to  the  com- 
mon instances  of  the  generation  of  sound ;  for  it  is  not  always  the  hard- 
est bodies  that  produce  the  loudest  sounds  in  our  ears.  But  we  must  sep- 
arate the  physical  from  the  physiological  phenomenon,  in  order  to  analyze 
each  into  its  respective  elements.  I  conceive  that  the  motion  of  matter 
producing  sound,  should  be  considered  as  molecular,  although  the  result 
is  the  vibration  of  the  mass.  I  would  explain  the  production  of  sound  as 
follows  : — An  impulse  is  impinged  on  certain  molecules  ;  this,  momen- 
tarily overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  quiescent  forces,  causes  these  mo- 
lecules to  start  from  their  place ;  that  force  of  repulsion,  which,  existing 
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between  the  different  molecules,  resists  the  attempt  to  approximate  them, 
transfers  the  impulse  from  molecule  to  molecule,  and  thus  extends  it 
throughout  the  mass.  The  impulse  that  forced  these  molecules  from  their 
position  being  exhausted,  they  spring  back,  by  virtue  of  their  attractive 
and  repulsive  forces,  to  beyond  their  original  situation,  and  are  again  driv- 
en back ;  until,  by  a  series  of  these  alternating  vibratory  motions,  the 
disturbing  force  is  lost. 

The  assimilatory  power,  then,  that  these  vibrations  possess,  depends  on 
the  molecular  elasticity  of  the  body,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  repulsive  and 
attractive  forces  that  subsist  between  the  molecules  of  which  it  is  compos- 
ed ;  and  it  is  evident  that  this  assimilatory  or  propagating  power  will  be 
more  effective  in  proportion  as  the  molecular  elasticity  is  strong  and  per- 
fect. It  is  likewise  apparent  that  uniformity,  or  equality  of  molecular 
elasticity  favors  the  propagation  of  sonorous  vibrations.  For,  if  the  elas- 
ticity of  some  molecules  be  less  than  that  of  others,  the  re-action  being 
less  will  produce  vibrations  not  consentaneous  with  those  of  the  others, 
and  may  impair,  or  even  destroy  them.  Let  us  illustrate  this  by  the  vi- 
brations of  pendula.  Suppose  a  number  of  pendula  suspended  in  a  line, 
and  in  the  act  of  vibration.  If  these  pendula  are  of  the  same  length,  the 
vibrations  will  be  equal  and  consentaneous,  and  will  neither  interfere  with, 
nor  interrupt  each  other.  Such  are  the  vibrations  in  bodies,  whose  mo- 
lecular elasticity  is  uniform.  But  suppose  the  pendula  of  different  lengths, 
and  the  vibrations,  therefore,  unequal,  the  motions  would  then  interfere 
with  and  neutralize  each  other,  and  this  the  more  effectually,  the  more 
varied  and  irregular  they  are. 

There  are,  however,  some  vibrations  that,  although  they  are  not  syn- 
chronous, nevertheless  promote  each  other,  and  these  constitute  what  are 
called  harmonic  sounds.  To  show  how  this  is  effected,  let  us  again  re- 
fer to  the  pendulum.  We  have  already  remarked  that  pendula  of  the 
same  length  vibrate  synchronously,  and  may,  therefore,  promote  and 
strengthen  each  other.  This  is  the  harmony  of  unison.  Suppose  one 
pendulum  half  the  length  of  the  other ;  it  makes  double  the  number  of  vi- 
brations in  the  same  space  of  time,  and  being  regularly  in  the  same  ratio 
of  striking  two  for  every  one  of  the  other,  the  vibrations  do  not  counter- 
act each  other.  This  concord  or  harmony  of  vibrations  of  sound  produces 
the  harmonic  note  of  the  octave.  The  same  illustration  will  enable  us  to 
conceive  the  harmonics  of  the  fifth,  the  fourth,  and  the  third ;  the  ratio 
of  their  vibrations  being  as  3  to  2,  4  to  3,  and  5  to  4  of  the  key-note ; 
and  in  like  manner  of  other  harmonics.  Now  it  is  necessary  to  be  aware 
of  these  relations,  in  order  to  understand  the  production  of  such  sounds 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  ;  for,  owing  to  the  variable  molecular  elas- 
ticity of  the  bodies  in  which  they  are  produced,  these  sounds  are  always 
compound,  and  consist  of  a  variety  of  vibrations,  which  may  increase  or 
neutralize  each  other  according  as  the  arithmetical  relations  of  their  mo- 
tions harmonize  or  disagree. 

The  propagation  or  conduction  of  sound  from  body  to  body,  is  subject 
to  the  same  rule  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  consists  in  the  transmission  of  the  same 
impulse,  producing  sonorous  vibrations,  from  one  body  to  another.  A 
sound  will,  therefore,  catteris  paribus,  be  best  conducted  by  those  bodies 
which  approach  in  degree  and  strength  of  molecular  elasticity  the  body 
in  which  that  sound  is  generated.     Thus  a  sound  produced  in  air  will  be 
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best  propagated  by  air  ;  one  produced  in  a  solid  will  be  most  completely 
conducted  °by  a  solid  of  the  same  density  and  hardness,  &c.  On  the 
other  hand,  bodies,  very  different  in  density,  receive  and  transmit  sonor- 
ous vibrations  very  imperfectly.  Thus  air  transmits,  in  a  very  impaired 
degree,  the  sounds  produced  in  dense  bodies,  such  as  metals ;  and  the 
sonorous  vibrations  of  air  are  scarcely  received  by  dense  bodies. 

The  sounds  produced  by  the  collision  of  solids,  and  transmitted  to  us 
through  air,  are,  nevertheless,  among  the  loudest  that  we  hear  ;  but  this 
is  by  reason  of  the  law  before  stated,  that  those  bodies  are  most  suscepti- 
ble of  sonorous  vibrations,  in  which  the  molecular  elasticity  is  greatest, 
as  well  as  most  uniform  ;  and  such  sounds  are  incomparably  louder  when 
heard  through  solids,  instead  of  through  air.  The  transfer  of  sonorous 
vibration  may,  however,  be  greatly  favored  in  another  way,  by  bringing 
a  large  surface  of  the  solid  vibrating  body  in  contact  with  the  air,  and 
otherwise  modifying  its  form,  as  in  the  case  of  bells,  &c.  This  is  a  sep- 
arate branch  of  acoustics,  and  is  not  sufficiently  connected  with  our  sub- 
ject to  require  notice  here. 

There  are  many  substances,  that  prove  bad  conductors  of  sound,  from 
their  being  of  unequal  density  ;  and'those  are  worst  in  which  this  inequal- 
ity is  greatest.  Linen  and  woolen  stuffs  are  examples.  The  threads  of 
which  they  are  composed  leave  interstices,  which  contain  air  of  very  dif- 
ferent density  from  the  solid  fibres.  In  paper  and  pasteboard,  the  same 
fibres  pressed  closer  together,  and  forming  a  more  solid  mass,  become  a 
far  better  conductor.     The  same  is  the  case  with  all  spongy  bodies. 

It  now  becomes  apparent  why  the  loudness  of  sounds  does  not  always 
appear  to  us  proportioned  to  the  hardness  and  density  of  the  bodies  in 
which  they  are  produced.  Air  is  commonly  the  medium  through  which 
sounds  are  conducted  to  our  ears ;  and  this  is  a  body  of  such  tenuity  that 
it  much  impairs  those  produced  in  solids,  although,  physically,  they  are 
the  loudest.  We  are  thus  relieved  from  the  danger  of  injury  to  our  or- 
gans of  hearing,  from  sounds  that  might  be  too  powerful  for  them  to  bear  ; 
and  this  happy  provision  supersedes  the  necessity  of  providing  them  with 
a  defensory  apparatus  for  their  occasional  occlusion,  which  we  find  to  be 
in  various  degrees  necessary  for  the  other  organs  of  sense.  In  most  of 
the  loud  sounds,  therefore,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  hear,  air  is  the 
sonific  body,  as  well  as  the  conducting  medium.  The  sound  of  the  voice, 
of  most  musical  instruments,  of  explosions,  &/C,  originates  in  air.  In 
some  of  these,  such  as  explosions,  flutes,  and  other  instruments  of  the 
whistle  kind,  air  produces  the  sonific  impulse  as  well  as  the  sound,  and 
such  sounds  conveyed  by  air  may  be  of  a  most  powerful  kind ;  but  can 
be  only  imperfectly  transmitted  by  solid  conductors.  In  the  sounds  of 
reed  instruments, (among  which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  class  the  human  voice,) 
air  is  equally  the  sonorous  body  ;  but  it  is  thrown  into  sonorous  vibrations 
by  the  mechanical  motions  of  a  solid,  producing  little  or  no  sound  them- 
selves. The  hum  of  insects  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  same  kind. 
The  rapid  motions  of  their  wings  produce  in  air  a  corresponding  series 
of  vibrations,  which,  when  it  attains  a  certain  degree  of  rapidity,  pro- 
duces sound  ;  and  this  sound  is  more  acute  as  the  rapidity  is  greater  be- 
yond this  degree.  The  vibration  of  cords  I  believe  to  be  in  the  same 
predicament ;  for  the  sounds  which  they  produce  have  no  relation  to  the 
sonorous  qualities  of  the  substances  of  which  they  are  formed ;  but  entire- 
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Iy  to  the  elastic  tension  in  which  they  are  longitudinally  kept,  and  by 
means  of  which  an  impulse,  deranging  their  equilibrium,  occasions  a  se- 
ries of  transverse  vibrations,  which,  communicated  to  air,  if  sufficiently 
rapid,  produces  sound. 

Sounds  produced  by  the  percussion  of  solids  are  little,  if  at  all,  depen- 
dent on  the  surrounding  conducting  medium  ;  but  they  become  modified 
in  intensity,  and  even  in  kind,  by  this  medium,  according  as  it  differs  in 
density  from  the  solid  in  which  they  were  produced.  When  this  differ- 
ence is  great,  a  third  body,  of  intermediate  density,  will  very  much  facil- 
itate the  transmission  of  the  sound  to  our  ears.  Thus,  the  percussion  of 
hard  metallic  bodies  sounds  much  louder  when  they  are  in  contact  with 
wood,  because  this  substance  of  intermediate  density  transfers  the  vibra- 
tions with  greater  facility  from  the  metal  to  the  air.  I  may  give  the  com- 
mon pitch  bar  as  an  example  of  this.  It  produces  little  sound  after  it  is 
struck,  as  long  as  it  is  held  between  the  fingers,  but  no  sooner  is  it  placed 
on  its  end  on  the  table  or  pianoforte,  than  its  sound  becomes  distinct  and 
clear, 

I  am  thus  led  to  consider  the  power  of  different  media  to  conduct  sound, 
not  as  an  absolute  and  unchangeable  quality,  but  as  dependent  on  the  re- 
lations in  point  of  elasticity  of  their  molecules  to  the  substance  from  which 
they  receive  the  sonorous  vibrations. 

The  reflection  of  sound  has  relation  to  the  same  qualities  of  substances, 
but  in  a  converse  way.  When,  for  example,  a  sound  is  produced  in  a 
very  rare  medium,  such  as  air,  the  force  with  which  the  vibrations  are 
propagated  from  particle  to  particle,  is  weak,  because  the  molecular  elas- 
ticity is  weak,  and  being,  therefore,  incapable  of  communicating  its  vi- 
brations to  any  hard,  dense,  and  incompressible  solid  with  which  it  may 
be  in  contact,  the  resisted  impulse  is  reflected  back  to  the  air  itself;  and 
this  more  perfectly,  the  greater  the  difference  in  molecular  elasticity  be- 
tween the  air  and  the  solid  body.  The  laws  of  the  reflection  of  sound 
are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  reflection  of  light ;  the  angle  of  reflec- 
tion being  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence ;  and  this  analogy  greatly  fa- 
cilitates our  study.  I  must  observe,  however,  that  the  analogy  is  not  per- 
fect in  observation  :  for  the  greater  materiality  of  the  media  of  the  vibra- 
tions of  sound  exposes  them  to  a  greater  number  of  disturbing  influences, 
which  impair  or  disguise  the  operation  of  the  law.  Thus,  from  motion, 
difference  of  density,  &c,  sound  seems  often  to  be  propagated  through 
air  in  curves,  instead  of  in  straight  lines  ;  and  from  there  being  always 
reflection  where  there  is  diversity  of  matter,  sound  is  more  easily  diffus* 
ed  than  light. 


From  Dr.  Brown's  Reports,  &c. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  CURVATURES  OF  THE  SPINE  AND 
DISTORTIONS  OF  THE  CHEST  IN  YOUNG  FEMALES. 

Spinal  affections  and  distortions  of  the  chest  of  every  description  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  increasing  in  frequency  in  this  community,  particularly 
among  females  in  the  opulent  classes  of  society,  a  circumstance  which 
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may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  present  mode  of  education,  in  which  a 
greater  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  female  accom- 
plishments, and  consequently  less  time  is  spent  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
physical  powers  and  in  those  kinds  of  exercise  which  are  necessary  to  in- 
vigorate the  health  and  give  tone  to  the  muscular  system  in  general,  and 
particularly  to  the  muscles  of  the  back,  which  are  intended  by  nature  to 
keep  the  spine  erect  and  maintain  the  symmetry  of  the  chest. 

The  habit  of  sitting  awry  in  writing  and  drawing,  and  the  practice  of 
standing  on  one  foot,  may  be  enumerated  among  the  causes  of  curvature 
of  the  spine.  That  species  of  curvature  called  lateral  curvature  of  the 
spine,  where  one  shoulder  grows  out  and  there  is  a  flattening  of  the  chest 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  one  hip  is  higher  than  the  other,  is  very  fre- 
quently acquired  at  school,  by  sitting  on  seats  which  have  no  support  for 
the  back,  and  writing  on  desks  which  are  two  high,  or  not  adapted  to  the 
heiorht  of  the  occupant.  This  species  of  curvature  I  believe  very  gener- 
ally commences  in  the  loins,  but  it  does  not  usually  attract  attention, 
(not  even  the  mother's,)  until  a  second  curve  is  formed  in  the  dorsal  re- 
o-ion  and  one  shoulder  begins  to  grow  out,  and  the  dress  keeps  sliding 
from  orT  the  other,  and  the  dress-maker  begins  to  call  for  padding  so  as 
to  fill  up  the  deficiency  on  one  side,  and  make  an  apparent  uniformity  in 
the  appearance  of  the  back. 

I  have  said  that  the  first  curve  is  formed  in  the  loins.  The  upper  or 
dorsal  curves  are  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  lower  curve,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  centre  of  gravity.  Some  writers  have  supposed  the  upper 
curves  were  formed  first,  and  probably  in  some  instances  they  may  be ; 
but  in  a  majority  of  cases  I  do  not  think  it  probable,  for  the  following 
reasons.  The  lumbar  vertebras  are  the  most  moveable  and  flexible  por- 
tion of  the  spinal  column.  They  have  to  support  the  weight  of  the  super- 
incumbent body,  head,  shoulders,  and  arms.  They  are  not  supported 
themselves,  and  strengthened  by  the  locking  of  their  bony  processes,  and 
the  attachment  of  the  ribs,  as  the  upper  or  dorsal  part  of  the  spinal  col- 
umn is.  It  is  natural  therefore  to  suppose,  other  things  being  equal,  they 
would  be  the  first  to  yield  and  curve;  and  a  curve  being  once  formed  in 
the  Joins,  the  upper  curves,  as  I  have  said  above,  are  a  natural  conse- 
quence to  preserve  the  centre  of  gravity. 

Sleeping  upon  feather  beds,  with  high  pillows,  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce lateral  curvature  of  the  spine.  The  more  frequent  use  of  the  right 
than  the  left  arm,  has  a  tendency  to  draw  the  spine  to  one  side,  by  in- 
creasing the  strength  of  the  muscles  round  the  right  shoulder,  so  that 
they  overcome  the  antagonizing  power  of  those  muscles  situated  round 
the  left  shoulder.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  with  seamstresses, 
and  those  who  work  much  at  embroidery  and  other  mechanical  business, 
where  the  right  arm  is  kept  much  in  use. 

Stays  and  tight  lacing  of  every  kind,  whether  it  be  in  the  shape  of  tight 
waists  to  dresses,  or  under  dresses,  or  any  other  form,  have  a  tendency  to 
produce  curvatures  of  the  spine,  and  to  increase  them  after  they  are  pro- 
duced. I  would  caution  mothers  particularly  on  this  point.  Nature 
made  your  daughters  in  better  shape  than  you  can  model  them  by  artifi- 
cial means.  All  these  restraints  are  unnatural,  preposterous,  and  contra- 
ry to  the  dictates  of  reason ;  and  when  made  use  of  we  cannot  wonder 
that  there  should  be  a  deviation  from  the  natural  growth  of  parts.    All 
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anatomists  agree  that  all  unnatural  restraints  applied  to  the  human  body, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  stays,  tight  dressing,  or  in  any  other  way,  have  a 
tendency  to  check  its  growth  and  produce  deformity  in  the  spinal  column, 
by  weakening  the  muscles  and  other  parts  by  which  it  is  sustained. 

The  practice  of  some  modern  empirics,  of  applying  to  the  female  body, 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  curvatures  of  the  spine,  solid  brass  stays,  or 
iron  frames  made  in  the  shape  of  stays  and  covered  with  a  net-work  of 
tape  to  conceal  the  material  of  which  they  are  made,  cannot  be  too  much 
deprecated.  Those  men  who  recommend  such  stays,  probably  do  it  from 
ignorance.  I  would  not  accuse  them  of  malicious  attempts  to  ruin  the 
health  of  their  patients.  They  probably  have  never  sufficiently  informed 
themselves  on  the  subject  to  know  that  no  apparatus  applied  to  the  body 
was  ever  yet  invented,  or  can  be  invented,  that  will  cure  curvature  of  the 
spine.  There  is  no  such  thing,  and  those  who  practice  understanding^ 
make  no  pretensions  of  this  kind.  This  stay  practice,  so  far  as  it  is  be- 
lieved in,  has  an  indirect  tendency  to  produce  an  increased  number  of 
deformed  females  in  this  community,  by  inducing  them  to  believe  there 
is  no  harm  in  wearing  stays.  The  lower  part  of  the  chest,  which  contains 
a  portion  of  the  lungs,  and  also  the  heart,  ought  to  be,  and  is,  in  its  nat- 
ural state,  the  largest.  The  wearing  of  stays  makes  it  the  smallest ;  con- 
sequently the  heart  and  lungs  have  not  sufficient  room  to  act  as  nature 
intended  they  should.  The  chest  is  compressed,  and  the  lungs  cannot 
expand  to  receive  a  full  inspiration — the  blood  is  not  sufficiently  oxygen- 
ized, and  the  health  decays  for  the  want  of  the  vivifying  principle  deriv- 
ed from  the  atmosphere.  Palpitations,  short  breath,  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  disease  of  the  vital  organs,  follow  this  unnatural  restraint  upon  their 
functions. 

treatment. — We  make  use  of  apparatus  in  the  form  of  beds  or  couch- 
es, for  correcting  these  deformities.  Dr.  Guerin,  proprietor  and  conduc- 
tor of  the  Orthopedic  Institution  at  Paris,  has  invented  a  couch  which 
he  calls  sigmoid  extension  couch,  or  plane.  This  fulfils  all  the  indications 
in  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  most  perfectly,  and  is  the  best  instrument 
for  the  purpose  that  has  ever  been  invented.  In  addition  to  this,  we  make 
use  of  Dr.  John  Shaw's  beds  for  horizontal,  parallel  extension,  and  other 
varieties  for  posterior  and  anterior  curvatures. 

The  use  of  these  is  accompanied  with  no  pain  or  inconvenience  what- 
ever. The  young  ladies  lie  and  read  on  them  with  about  the  same  ease 
they  would  on  any  other  couch  or  sofa.  We  have  attached  exercises  to 
them  all,  calculated  to  expand  the  chest  and  strengthen  the  muscles  of  the 
back  and  chest,  which  they  make  use  of,  while  in  a  recumbent  position. 
They  recline  on  these  about  forty-five  minutes  each  time.  They  then  go 
into  the  exercising  rooms,  which  are  furnished  with  every  variety  of  ap- 
paratus calculated  to  bring  into  action  and  strengthen  the  muscles  of  the 
back,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  keep  the  spine  erect. 

As  a  body  apparatus,  and  to  keep  what  we  get  by  other  means,  we  use 
what  we  call  spinal  supporters.  These  are  used,  when  in  an  erect  posi- 
tion, and  in  walking  and  riding.  At  the  Institution  they  are  thrown  off, 
and  a  loose  dress  put  on  so  as  to  give  perfect  freedom  to  the  use  of  all 
the  muscles.  These  supporters  are  light,  elastic,  and  easy,  and  give  aid 
to  the  muscles  of  the  back,  and  partially  relieve  the  spine  of  the  weight 
of  the  head  and  shoulders ;  but  we  invariably  tell  our  patients  that  we  do 
not  depend  on  them  for  a  cure.     They  are  used  as  auxiliaries  merely  in 
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the  process  of  cure.  They  do  not  impede  the  action  of  the  muscles,  or 
the  motions  of  the  body ;  and,  as  now  constructed,  they  keep  up  a  gentle 
pressure  on  the  convexity  of  the  spine  and  the  excurvated  ribs.  They 
are  calculated  to  prevent  curvatures  from  increasing,  and  are  worn  under 
the  dress,  so  as  to  be  entirely  concealed  from  the  eye  of  the  observer. 


From  the  Southern  Medical  Reformer. 

EXTRACTS, 

From  an  Address  of  Prof.  I.  M.  Comings,  M.  D.  delivered  before  the 
Southern  Botanico-Mcdical  Society. 

In  refering  to  matters  considered  objectionable  in  the  old  or  Allopathic 
Practice,  the  Dr.  says  : — 

"  We  do  not  oppose  mercury  because  it  is  quicksilver — calomel  because 
it  is  a  combination  of  mercury  and  chlorine — bleeding  because  blood  is 
lost — purging  because  the  bowels  are  evacuated — opium  because  it  makes 
patients  sleep.  These  are  not  the  reasons  why  we  oppose  the  use  of 
these  poisons  as  remedies,  Q^r3  It  is  the  principle  upon  which  these 
remedies  are  used,  and  the  consequences  which  follow  their  administration 
that  we  oppose.  The  Old  Practice  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  powers  of  life  are  generally,  if  not  always,  too  great  in  disease ;  and 
that,  therefore,  they  must  be  reduced  in  order  to  remove  the  offending 
cause — hence  the  above  remedies.  But  we  contend  that  this  assumption 
is  erroneous,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  therefore  we  oppose 
and  reject  it.  Our  System  assumes  that  disease  is  a  direct  diminution 
of  the  living  power  or  vital  essence,  and  that  heat,  being  essential  to  life, 
exerts  a  direct  agency  in  the  removal  of  diseases,  if  not  destroyed  or  over- 
powered by  its  antagonist,  cold.  We  have  proved  by  long  experience 
that  our  remedies  are  all  wonderfully  adapted  to  fulfil  all  indications  in 
the  cure  of  disease,  and  we,  therefore,  can  speak  most  confidently  in 
their  efficacy ;  while  the  theories  of  Cullen,  Brown,  and  Rush,  being  sub- 
jected to  the  test  of  practical  experience,  often  failed,  even  in  the  hands 
of  their  authors. 

"  There  are,  and  must  be,  first  principles  in  Medicine  as  well  as  in  phil- 
osophy, which  are  invariably  incontrovertible,  and  which,  like  the  stars 
in  the  firmament  in  guiding  the  mariner,  will  conduct  the  physician  with 
assured  aim  through  the  different  stages  of  disease. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  with  many  how  it  could  be  that  this  murder- 
ous course  of  depletion,  by  calomelizing  and  blood  letting  could  have  got- 
ten into  vogue  among  rational  and  reflecting  men.  We  think  we  can 
readily  account  for  it,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  extreme  ignorance 
prevailed  in  the  world  at  the  time  these  practices  were  introduced.  Hip- 
pocrates and  his  immediate  successors,  down  to  the  time  of  immortal  Har- 
vey, all  thought  that  the  blood  was  stagnant  in  the  system,  or  flowed  out 
during  the  day  and  back  at  night — they  had  no  correct  and  definite  ideas 
of  the  circulation ; — hence,  in  accordance  with  errors  both  anatomical 
and  physiological,  these  practices  were  introduced,  as  if  to  accord  with 
other  errors  of  the  times.     And,  because  some  favorable  symptoms  might 
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immediately  have  followed  the  practice,  it  was  kept  up  even  after  the 
circulation  was  proved;  and  noio  it  is  practised  by  many  who  are  utterly 
unable  to  explain  the  why  or  wherefore  of  their  course.  Before  Harvey's 
time,  there  was  some  plausibility  in  the  practice  of  blood  letting,  as  the 
facts  of  the  circulation  were  not  known,  and  the  practice  might  have 
been  explained  as  consistent  with  the  erroneous  views  then  extant  in  the 
Medical  world ;  but  now,  since  the  world  has  been  correctly  informed  on 
this  point,  no  theory  but  Thomson's  is  consistent  with  reason  or  facts, 
and  strange  it  is,  that  a  practice  so  inconsistent  with  reason — so  inimical 
to  the  vital  principle — so  baneful  to  human  happiness — so  dangerous  in 
its  adoption,  and  so  deadly  in  its  results,  should  now  be  tolerated  in  an 
enlightened  community.  We  rejoice,  however,  that  some  noble  souls 
have  been  released  from  the  shackles  of  prejudice,  and  from  the  theories 
of  the  schools  who  now  demonstrate  the  folly  as  well  as  the  fatality  of 
blood-letting." 

Some  objections  which  have  been  raised  against  the  new  mode  of  Prac- 
tice are  answered  as  follows  : — 

"  But,  says  the  objector,  why  was  not  your  system  discovered  before  ? — 
How  can  it  be  that  the  distinguished  Medical  men  of  past  ages  should 
not  long  ago  have  found  out  these  truths,  which  you  hold  to  be  so  essen- 
tial to  the  health  of  mankind  ? 

"  Let  us  examine  these  interrogatories,  and  see  if  they  are  well  founded. 
The  truths  of  Thomsonism,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded, 
are  as  old  as  Nature  herself.  Truth  is  unchangeable,  and  whatever  was 
truth  then  is  truth  now,  and  ever  will  be.  The  philosophy  of  a  Newton 
and  a  Franklin  was  not  less  true  before  than  after  it  was  discovered. — 
They  only  made  known  what  had  ever  existed,  but  which  had  remained 
unknown.  Thus  wTith  Thomsonism — the  great  principles  on  which  it  is 
founded — the  truths  which  it  involves  have  '  existed  in  the  atmosphere 
of  mind '  ever  since  the  world  began.  But  it  was  reserved  for  a  Thom- 
son to  present  them  to  mankind — to  bring  to  light — to  embody  and  pub- 
lish to  the  world  these  wholesome  truths ;  and  we  all  know  and  feel  that 
facts,  reason,  and  experience  sustain  them  on  immutable  grounds.  Thom- 
son first  went  to  Nature,  and  then  called  in  experience  and  practical  ob- 
servation to  form  his  immutable  basis.  But  the  philosophers  of  ancient 
days  (and  too  many  of  the  present  follow  in  their  footsteps)  first  laid  down 
their  theories,  and  then  depended  upon  vague  and  dreamy  speculation  to 
defend  them.  It  is  no  better  argument  against  Thomsonism,  that  it  was 
not  discovered  at  an  earlier  date,  than  it  is  against  that  philosophy  which 
teaches  that  the  world  is  round,  not  flat.  That  physicians  for  thousands 
of  years  have  failed  to  see  as  Thomson  saw — to  reason  as  he  reasoned, 
and  practise  as  he  practised,  is  no  evidence  that  this  new  System  is  all 
humbuggery  1  No  reasonable  man  will  contend  so. 

"Again,  it  is  said  that  our-practitioners  are  ignorant — that  they  are  un- 
qualified for  the  important  duties,  which  they  engage  to  perform.  Now, 
we  are  sorry  to  admit  that  this  has  been  the  case  to  some  extent,  and 
continues  to  be.  But  does  this  argue  against  the  System  1  Does  it  show 
the  System  any  the  less  valuable,  because  some  ignorant  men  have  abused 
it  ?  Is  there  no  good  coin,  because  some  vicious  men  have  counterfeit- 
ed the  precious  metals  1  Is  the  Balm  of  Gilead  of  no  avail,  because 
noxious  weeds  may  chance  to  grow  by  its  side  ?     Is  there  no  truth  in 
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Christianity,  because  in  every  period  of  the  world,  there  have  been  Judas- 
es  in  the  ranks  of  the  professed  followers  of  our  Lord  1  We  partially  ad- 
mit the  truth  of  the  charge,  therefore,  that  many  of  our  practitioners  have 
been  ignorant,  but  we  deny  the  propriety  and  correctness  of  the  deduc- 
tions as  being  available  against  the  System  itself. 

"  We  shall,  however,  deduce  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  our  practice 
from  this  assumed  fact — from  this  objection.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
our  '  ignorant'  practitioners  have  generally  been  successful,  and  often 
successful  after  the  Allopathic,  with  all  his  boasted  knowledge  of  4000 
years,  had  utterly  failed.  Does  not  this  fact  alone  prove  most  conclusive- 
ly that  our  System  is  the  best ;  for  if  it  succeeds  in  '  ignorant'  hands, 
where  others  have  failed,  what  will  not  our  System  do  in  the  hands  of 
skilful  and  scientific  practitioners  ?  What  a  rebuke  does  this  give  to 
those  unrelenting  opposers  who  have  vainly  endeavored  to  throw  insur- 
mountable obstacles  in  our  path,  and  bring  irretrievable  disgrace  upon 
us  and  our  System.  How  cheering  is  the  reflection  that  in  about  50  years, 
unaided  by  legislative  sanctions  till  recently — unassisted  by  the  counte- 
nance and  support  of  the  great,  this  System  has  worked  its  way  to  the 
hearts  and  affections  of  the  people  to  an  extent  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
of  any  Medical  theory  upon  the  records  of  time. 

"  Although  our  system  began  in  weakness  it  has  been  strengthened  and 
nourished  by  toil,  and  suffering,  and  privation.  It  began  in  dishonor,  it 
will  be  consummated  in  glory.  It  was  planted  in  obscurity,  but  it  will 
eventually  cover  the  earth.  And  why  1  because  it  has  in  it  the  elements 
of  durability — the  germ  of  immortality — Truth." 

In  conclusion  the  Dr.  exhorts  his  brethren  to  perseverance  and  to  efforts 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  professional  attainments. 

"  Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  cause  which  we  have  espoused,  and  such  the 
System  to  which  we  are  most  sacredly  attached.  Let  us  then  be  united 
in  every  good  work  which  shall  enhance  its  value,  and  tend  to  preserve 
it  unadulterated  by  any  and  all  of  those  base  alloys,  which  will  only  serve 
to  tarnish  its  lustre  or  diminish  its  usefulness. 

"  Union  and  action  are  the  bulwarks  of  our  System.  If  we  suffer  our- 
selves to  be  seduced  from  the  strict  line  of  duty  by  petty  jealousies  and 
sectional  interests,  or  sacrifice  the  purity  and  honor  of  the  cause  on  the 
altar  of  self-interest,  and  thus  lose  sight  of  the  general  good  in  the  desire 
to  benefit  and  enrich  ourselves,  how  can  we  ever  hope  for  the  universal 
diffusion  of  our  principles  ?  If  we  ever  descend  to  the  mimicJcries  of  sci- 
ence, and  dabble  in  the  gilded  practice  of  a  false  Medical  theory,  we  shall 
most  richly  deserve  the  fate  in  which  such  a  course  will  inevitably  termi- 
nate.    But,  brethren,  we  hope  better  things  of  you. 

"  Again,  if  we  give  countenance  to  men  totally  unqualified  to  appreciate 
and  practise  our  System — if  we  recognize  those  as  physicians,  who  with- 
out experience  or  study  announce  themselves  as  such  to  the  world,  de- 
pend upon  it,  our  System  will  suffer,  and  justly  suffer,  too,  a  serious  dis- 
paragement as  the  consequence.  Much  of  the  disgrace  that  has  fallen 
upon  us,  may  be  traced  to  the  blunders  of  those  men,  who,  too  wise  to 
be  taught,  and  fully  competent  in  their  own  opinion  to  conduct  the  cura- 
tive process,  have  been  guilty  of  the  most  flagrant  mal-practice.  Such 
men  have  done  more  to  injure  our  cause  than  all  the  persecutions  to 
which  we  have  ever  been  exposed. 
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"  The  prospect  before  us  is  bright  and  cheering.  Our  practice  is  begin- 
ning to  have  its  proper  influence,  ami  able  and  zealous  advocates  are  si- 
multaneously appearing  in  every  part  of  the  South.  And  shall  the  work 
cease?  Go,  ask  the  army  of  Allopathic  physicians,  who  have  left  with 
disgust  the  uncertainties  of  their  old  Systems,  and  are  now  dispensing 
the  blessings  of  the  new.  Go,  ask  the  thousands  who  have  been  halt, 
lame,  and  blind — the  victims  of  every  disease  that  ever  afflicted  humanity. 
Go,  ask  the  mother  who  is  now  rejoicing  in  the  smiles  of  a  beloved  off- 
spring, snatched  from  the  grasp  of  death  by  Nature's  remedies.  Yea, 
let  the  voice  of  millions  of  intelligent  people  be  heard  in  response  to  this 
inquiry,  and  it  will  come  in  tones  of  thunder  upon  our  ears,  that  it  is  not 
unlike  the  little  stone  that  was  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands 
[scientific  skill]  destined  to  fill  the  whole  earth." 


[We  are  obliged  to  the  author  of  the  following  communication,  as  we 
always  are  to  correspondents,  for  their  friendly  aid.  Too  often  editors 
have  occasion  for  the  complaint  once  offered  by  a  well-meaning  and  worthy 
female,  "  Dost  thou  not  care,  that  my  sister  hath  left  me  to  serve  alone." 
We  frequently  feel  the  need  of  more  assistance  from  our  medical  breth- 
ren, and  are  glad  whenever  they  send  us  any  thing  to  interest  and  enlight- 
en the  public.  In  the  treatment  here  recommended,  we  think  the  writer 
has  fixed  on  essentially  the  indications  to  be  fulfilled.  In  regard  to  the 
agents  to  be  employed,  however,  we  feel  an  objection  to  a  portion  of 
them, — not  on  the  ground  that  they  are  of  no  service,  but  that  they  are 
usually  attended  with  liabilities  to  the  system.  We  admit,  with  the  au- 
thor, that  there  is  an  efficacy  in  the  Botanic  remedies  to  "protect  and 
sustain  the  system,"  at  least  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  against  evils 
which  might  otherwise  result  from  the  use  of  poisonous  agents ;  but,  if, 
as  we  believe  it  to  be  the  case,  all  the  good  effects  for  which  those  agents 
are  employed,  can  be  secured  from  other  and  entirely  innocent  remedies, 
we  think  it  highly  desirable  to  adhere,  in  all  cases,  to  a  uniform  practice. 
Thirst  may  be  relieved  by  a  draught  of  cider,  wine,  or  other  alcholic 
drinks,  and  no  perceptible  injury  needs  be  done  to  the  system.  Still,  as 
cold  water  or  any  other  simple  beverage  answers  the  purpose  equally  as 
well,  and  is  unattended  with  liabilities,  we  always  prefer  the  latter.  So,  in 
the  practice  of  medicine,  we  have  yet  found  no  case  which  we  could  not 
meet  with  such  remedies  as  act  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  the  physical 
constitution.  But  we  are  pleased  to  have  our  correspondents  express  their 
views  freely,  and  give  us  the  results  of  their  practice.  It  is  by  the  light 
thus  elicited,  that  the  path  of  truth  is  to  be  discovered.] 


For  the  New  England  Medical  Eclectic. 
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Mr.  Editor, — The  article,  commencing  on  page  130  of  the  Eclectic, 
arrested  my  attention  very  forcibly,  and  I  am  induced  to  offer  a  few  re- 
marks, on  the  subjects  introduced  by  Dr.  Osgood.     I  have  had  some  ex- 
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perience  on  the  subjects  upon  which  he  calls  for  light,  though  I  would, 
by  no  means,  presume  to  be  an  instructor.  Such  things  as  I  have  to  say 
I  offer  with  all  deference  to  the  views  of  others. 

Dr.  O.  seems  to  have  discovered,  what  long  since  I  thought  was  dis- 
coverable, in  treating  variola,  that  much  stimulating  treatment  is  not  ju- 
dicious. As  my  experience  teaches,  the  less  the  better,  with  perhaps  the 
exception  of  select  times.  Patients  may  often  be  properly  treated  with 
emetics ;  and  my  most  successful  preparation  for  the  emetic  has  been  a 
tumbler  of  cold  water,  and  vinegar  bathing.  Cider  is  allowable  in  large 
quantities,  always  showing  marked  advantage.  I  know  of  no  acid  which 
could  be  substituted  for  it.  It  is  also  decidedly  indicated  in  different  bil- 
ious diseases,  with  ext.  Conii,  the  smartest  drastic  purges,  light  emetics 
often  repeated, — the  patient  being  sustained  by  Thomson's  No.  6. 

The  idea  of  emetics'  throwing  the  bile  upon  the  skin  is  new  to  me. — 
The  doctor  finds  "  experience  worth  more  than  books."  With  regard  to 
myself  I  have  often  found  that  books  were  not  fully  or  properly  under- 
stood, till  after  experience.  If  books  are  re-read  after  experience  is  ac- 
quired, I  seldom  have  occasion  to  fault  or  discard  them. 

"  Cutting  lose  from  all  systems"  I  have  often  found  to  be  the  beginning 
of  a  true,  scientific  system,  not  indeed  neglected  by  most  medical  au- 
thors. 

"  When  in  a  'fix',  and  know  not  what  to  do — can  get  no  information 
from  books."  If  the  state  of  the  patient  does  not  inform  us  what  ought 
to  be  done,  I  know  not  why  we  should  expect  any  thing  from  books. 

"  Acute  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels."  I  have  treated  many 
such  cases  with  perfect  success  as  follows  : — Small  draughts  of  cold  water, 
heat  at  the  feet,  cold  and  wet  at  the  head,  till  there  is  no  vomiting,  then, 
10  grs.  of  ext.  hyoscyami,  10  grs.  of  nitrate  of  potass,  to  a  tumbler  of  cold 
water  ;  and  of  this  give  table  spoonful  doses  from  three  to  ten  times  a  day. 
After  twenty-four  hours'  treatment  in  this  way,  the  patient  will  bear  com- 
position with  milk  ;  then  lobelia  completes  the  cure, — cold  water  being 
freely   allowed. 

**  Is  any  thing  understood  of  the  pathology  of  ague  and  fever?"  Yes, 
every  needed  thing.  "  Then  why  can  it  not  be  eradicated?"  As  area- 
son  why  it  is  not  more  frequently  and  certainly  eradicated,  I  would 
humbly  suggest,  that  the  practice  adopted  for  the  purpose  has  not  more 
than  a  fourth  part  of  the  requisite  energy.  I  have  seen  severe  cases 
yield  perfectly  in  less  than  six  days  under  treatment  as  follows  : — 1st, 
30  grs.  of  lobelia  in  required  doses.  2d.  twelve  hours  subsequent,  a  cath- 
artic,— 30  grs.  hydrargyri  submurias,  10  grs.  colocynth,  5  grs.  cayenne, 
mixed,  and  given  in  divided  doses  within  two  hours, — sustaining  the  pa- 
tient with  Thomson's  No.  6.  3rd.  Thomson's  No.  6,  with  5  grs.  of  qui- 
nine to  the  oz.  given  four  times  a  day,  an  oz.  at  a  dose.  It  may  be  nec- 
essary to  repeat  the  emetic  and  cathartic  once.  The  patient  should  be 
allowed  cider  or  water  in  any  desired  quantity,  twelve  hours  after  the 
cathartic,  and  the  less  food  the  better. 

Permit  me  further  to  submit,  that  Thomsonism  will  protect  and  sus- 
tain the  system  under  any  desired  effect  of  any  other  medicine  which 
may  be  indicated,  let  the  quantity  required  be  what  it  may.  Also,  there 
should  not  be  a  thought  expended  on  the  idea  of  adaptation  to  climate. 
The  condition  of  the  patient  is  a  perfect  index.     Regard  must  be  had  to 
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times  and  quantities,  the  management,  and  the  motto,  '  Be  sure  you  are 
right,  then  go  ahead.'     Most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
Concord,  Mass,  April  20th,  1846. 

C.  Tewksbury. 


Wilson's  Thomsonian  and  Botanic  Laboratory, 

No.  18,  Central  st.,  Boston,  Ms. 
ffnHE  subscribers  would  respectfully  inform  the  public,  that  they  have  recently 

8f  opened  the  above  establishment,  where  may  be  found  an  extensive  assortment 
of  Botanic  and  Thomsonian  Medicines,  Shaker  Herbs,  Extracts,  Oils,  &c.  Syrin- 
ges of  all  kinds,  and  all  the  different  Medical  Works  upon  the  reformed  system  of 
practice  published  in  the  United  States  ;  also, — Brandy,  Wines,  and  other  liquors 
of  the  choicest  brands,  for  medicinal  purposes,  constantly  for  sale. 

Having  made  arrangements  to  obtain  all  articles,  that  are  indiginous  to  this 
eountry,  directly  from  those  parts  where  they  are  grown,  and  found  in  the  greatest 
abundance  and  perfection,  they  are  prepared  to  supply  Wholesale  Dealers,  Prac- 
titioners, and  others,  with  medicines  of  superior  quality  ;  at  prices  as  low  as  they 
are  sold  at  any  similar  establishment  in  the  country.  The  utmost  care  will  be  used 
in  the  preparation  of  Compounds.  Medicines  neatly  put  in  small  packages,  and 
labelled  with  full  directions  for  family  use,  if  required,  and  safely  packed  for  any 
climate. 

Orders,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  from  the  most  distant  sections  of  the  country, 
promptly  and  faithfully  attended  to.  B.  OSGOOD  WILSON, 

G.  CARLOS  WILSON. 
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From  Sherwood'9  Motive  Power  of  the  Human  System* 

THE  SECRETING  SYSTEM. 

In  our  first  chapter  we  attempted  to  give  a  concise  view  of  the  motive 
system  which  was  formed  for  the  purposes  of  motion.  The  excretions, 
it  will  have  been  seen,  are  attracted  from  the  blood,  and  then  repelled  from 
the  body.  On  a  farther  examination  of  the  human  structure,  we  find  an- 
other system  in  which  chyle  is  attracted  from  the  mass  in  the  intestines ; 
lymph,  from  the  lymphatic  glands ;  and  fluids  from  the  stomach,  as  well 
as  from  every  other  cavity,  of  whatever  size  or  kind,  in  the  whole  struc- 
ture, and  conveyed  to  the  heart.  We  find,  therefore,  one  formative  sys- 
tem in  which  the  fluids  are  attracted  to  the  centre  of  the  body,  and  a  mo- 
tive system  by  which  they  are  repelled  from  it. 

The  existence  of  such  a  system  as  this  is  indispensable,  not  only  to 
furnish  the  fluids  necessary  for  the  support  and  growth  of  the  body,  but 
to  supply  the  waste  of  those  that  are  necessarily  repelled  from  it,  to  main- 
tain its  different  surfaces  in  positive  and  negative  states,  for  the  purposes 
of  motion. 

This  system  consists  of  a  vast  number  of  minute  vessels,  taking  their 
origin  with  patulous  or  expanded  orifices  in  almost  every  part  of  the  skin, 
serous  and  mucous  membranes,  and  in  nearly  all  the  most  minute,  as 
well  as  the  largest  cavities  of  the  body.  They  unite  and  increase  in  size, 
as  they  advance  from  these  surfaces  and  cavities,  in  proportion  to  dis- 
tance, in  two  divisions,  one  from  the  upper,  and  the  other  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  body,  and  at  length  uniting  with  two  large  veins  very  near  the 
heart  called  venae  cavae.  In  their  course  to  these  veins  they  pass  into 
and  then  out  of  a  great  number  of  glands,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a 
small  seed  to  a  large  bean,  which  attract  from  the  blood  and  mix  with 
the  fluids  in  these  vessels  a  semi-fluid  called  lymph,  and  are  hence  called 
lymphatic  glands. 

The  lymph  secreted  by  these  glands  is  very  thin,  under  the  influence 
of  the  natural  temperature  of  the  body  in  health ;  but,  when  it  is  reduced, 
11 
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the  lymph  becomes  more  or  less  thick,  according  to  the  amount  of  the 
redaction,  and  its  motion  in  these  minute  vessels  becomes  more  or  less 
difficult.  Some  of  these  vessels  become  entirely  obstructed  in  this  way, 
and  the  lymph  secreted  by  many  of  these  glands,  is  accumulated  in  them 
in  consequence  of  these  obstructions,  by  which  the  glands  themselves  are 
expanded. 

By  these  accumulations  the  glands  are  sometimes  enlarged  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  to  the  size  of  that  seen  in  the  figure,*  before  they  cease 
secreting,  when  the  accumulated  lymph  begins  to  harden  down,  and 
sometimes  in  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months  becomes  as  hard  as  old  cheese, 
and  looks,  as  well  as  cuts  like  it.  On  opening  the  gland  with  a  scalpel 
in  this  state,  its  interior  presents  a  beautiful  conglobate  arrangement  of 
the  acini. 

There  are  two  classes  of  these  glands,  in  regard  to  size  and  situation, 
which  are  connected  with  the  brain,  through  the  spinal  cord,  by  the 
nerves  of  sensation,  while  the  mucous  glands  of  the  mucous  and  muco- 
serous  membranes  are  connected  with  it,  through  the  same  channel,  by 
the  motor  nerves  or  nerves  of  motion.  The  lymphatic  glands  of  the 
largest  class  are  situated,  in  places  near  the  structures  to  which  they  be- 
long, and  are  called  by  different  names,  according  mostly  with  the  names 
given  to  the  places  in  which  they  are  found ;  while  their  satellites,  with 
which  they  are  connected,  or  those  of  the  smallest  and  most  numerous 
class  are  situated  in  the  substance  of  the  structures. 

The  thymus  gland  of  the  first  class  is  situated  under  the  sternum  or 
breast  bone, — assists  in  the  office  of  secretion  for  the  infant,  and  disap- 
pears at  an  age  when  every  other  part  of  the  animal  system  becomes  per- 
fectly developed.  The  pineal  gland  is  situated  in  the  brain,  glandular 
concatenates  or  series  of  glands  in  the  neck,  the  thyroid  gland  upon  the 
cricoid  cartilage  in  the  lower  and  front  part  of  the  neck,  the  bronchial 
around  the  bronchial  tubes,  the  cardiac  near  the  heart,  the  axillary  in  the 
armpits,  the  dorsal  along  the  dorsal,  and  lumbar  along  the  lumbar  verte- 
brae, the  mesenteric  in  the  mesentery  or  caul  attached  to  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  the  pelvic  in  the  pelvis,  the  sacral  in  the  sacrum,  the  inguinal 
in  the  groin,  and  popliteal  in  the  ham,  &c. 

On  an  examination  of  the  fluid  that  has  passed  through  these  glands 
on  its  way  to  the  heart,  with  a  magnifying  glass,  it  is  found  to  contain  a 
great  number  of  minute  round  bodies  of  a  white  or  milky  color,  which 
are  accumulated  in  the  blood  and  form  its  globules.  And,  as  every  part  of 
the  body  is  found  to  be  made  up  of  minute  round  bodies  connected  to- 
gether by  connecting  substance,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  they  are 
formed  in  these  conglobate  glands,  after  the  pattern  of  their  acini. 

These  positive  secretions,  with  the  chyle  from  the  intestines,  are  at- 
tracted to  the  heart,  and  then  repelled  from  it  through  the  arteries  to  be 
deposited  for  the  renewal  and -growth  of  the  body,  as  well  as  for  supply- 
ing the  excreting  system  with  the  necessary  fluids  for  excretion,  and  the 
secreting  system  for  secretion. 

A  full  and  Constant  supply  of  these  secretions  or  round  elementary 
bodies  and  connecting  substance  was  necessary  to  maintain  the  body  in 
a  healthy  state ;  and,  as  the  supply  through  these  glands  was  liable  to  in- 

*Alluding  to  a  cut  in  the  Author's  Work. 
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terruptions  from  various  causes,  a  large  organ,  called  the  spleen,  was  con- 
structed with  acini  to  secrete  the  same  fluids,  and  furnish  at  all  times 
the  necessary  quantities  for  the  exigencies  of  the  body. 

We  sometimes  eat,  and  at  the  same  or  other  times,  drink  more  than  is 
necessary  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  secreting  and  excreting  systems,  or 
more  than  they  can  secrete  or  excrete  ;  and,  as  this  excess  or  superabund- 
ance must,  with  that  which  was  necessary,  be  attracted  into  the  circu- 
lating mass  of  fluids,  it  was  necessary  to  have  other  organs  to  separate 
the  excess  of  positive  and  negative  matter ;  for,  under  other  circum- 
stances, the  body  would  be  soon  overloaded  with  matter,  and  motion 
would  consequently  cease. 

The  liver  was  therefore  formed  to  separate  the  superabundance  of  pos- 
itive, and  the  kidneys,  the  superabundance  of  negative  matter. 

The  positive  matter  thus  excreted  might  be,  and  is  accumulated  first 
in  a  cistern  or  gall  bladder,  and  then  conveyed  through  a  tube  into  the 
intestines,  and  mixed  with  other  positive  matter  there  ;  but  it  would  not 
do  to  have  the  negative  matter,  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  and  accumu- 
lated in  its  cistern  or  bladder,  conveyed  through  a  tube  into  the  intes- 
tines, because  it  was  necessary  to  keep  them  constantly  covered  with  pos- 
itive matter,  and  it  was  consequently  conveyed  to  the  surface  in  another 
direction. 

Plants  have  a  similar  secreting  system ;  the  fibrous  or  hairy  roots  of 
plants  are  vessels  with  open  orifices,  through  which  nutritious  matters 
are  attracted  from  the  earth  to  the  bulbs  or  poles  of  their  roots,  and  are 
thence  repelled  in  other  vessels  through  the  whole  of  the  cellular  and 
vascular  tissues  of  the  plant,  terminating  in  the  vasa  propria  and  conglo- 
bate glands,  which  secrete  the  peculiar  fluids  of  the  species. 

These  fluids  are  magnetized  and  changed  from  the  positive  to  the  ne- 
gative state  in  the  leaves  and  buds  or  lungs  of  the  plants,  which  attract 
and  repel  the  air  through  appropriate  tubes,  and  are  then  attracted  to 
their  bulbs  to  be  again  repelled  from  them  as  before,  and  deposited  for 
their  nourishment  and  growth. 

Plants  have  also  an  excreting  system  in  their  skin  or  bark,  as  well  as 
in  membranes,  similar  to  those  of  animals ;  and,  while  those  on  the  surface 
are  maintained  like  those  of  animals  in  a  negative  state,  those  of  their 
internal  surfaces  are  maintained  in  a  positive  state.  Their  excretions 
from  their  globate  glands  in  the  bark  and  membranes,  are,  like  those  of 
the  different  species  of  animals,  different  in  different  species. 

The  calyx  and  stalks  of  the  moss  rose,  as  well  as  of  many  others  of 
the  same  species,  are  more  or  less  covered  with  prominent  glands,  from 
which  is  repelled  an  aromatic  fluid. 

Their  fragrance  or  perfume,  and  that  of  the  different  kinds  of  willow, 
with  the  geraniums,  as  well  as  other  nectariferous  flowers  of  the  higher 
orders  of  plants,  are,  like  those  of  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  the  pro- 
ductions of  their  excreting  systems,  and  form,  like  theirs,  a  delightful 
contrast  with  the  disgusting  odors  from  the  same  systems  in  the  noxious 
and  lower  orders  of  the  vegetable,  as  well  as  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
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From  the  London  Lancet. 

IRRIGATION  WITH  COLD  WATER  IN  STRANGULATED 

HERNIA. 

In  the  Journal  de  Chirurgie,  for  June,  we  find  an  interesting  account, 
by  M.  Moreau  Boutard,  of  three  cases  in  which  irrigation  with  cold 
water  enabled  that  surgeon  to  reduce  the  hernial  tumors,  after  the  taxis 
alone  had  totally  failed.  The  first  case  is  that  of  a  woman  four-and- 
twenty  years  of  age,  laboring  under  crural  hernia,  the  result  of  an  effort. 
The  hernia  had  existed  for  ten  hours,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  strangula- 
tion were  present.  The  taxis  not  succeeding,  a  small  stream  of  cold 
water  was  made  to  fall  from  a  height  of  three  feet  on  the  tumor.  The 
contact  of  the  cold  water  produced  a  general  chill ;  the  muscles  of  the 
abdomen  contracted ;  the  nausea  ceased ;  the  respiration  was  momentarily 
suspended;  and,  in  less  than  five  minutes  from  the  time  the  irrigation  was 
commenced,  the  hernia  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the  operator,  and  re- 
turned into  the  abdomen. 

The  second  case  was  a  man  of  thirty-five,  of  robust  constitution,  who 
had  labored  under  inguinal  hernia  for  some  years.  During  defecation, 
the  hernia,  which  was  not  restrained  by  a  bandage,  escaped,  and  became 
strangulated.  Dr.  Boutardwas  called  in  eleven  hours  afterwards.  The 
intestine  had  descended  into  the  scrotum,  and  formed  a  considerable 
tumor.  The  taxis  was  repeatedly  tried,  the  patient  was  twice  bled  from 
the  arm,  and  was  placed  in  a  warm  bath,  but  all  without  success.  He 
was  then  taken  from  the  bath,  and  placed  naked  on  an  inclined  plane, 
without  being  rubbed  dry.  Whilst  shivering  from  the  effect  of  the  cold 
produced  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  with  which  he  was  covered,  a 
stream  of  cold  water  was  directed  on  the  hernia  as  before,  the  taxis  being 
at  the  same  time  resorted  to.  In  the  course  of  five  minutes,  the  tumor 
became  softer,  its  pedicle  moved,  and  it  escaped  into  the  abdomen. 

The  third  patient  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-five,  likewise  laboring 
under  strangulated  femoral  hernia,  the  result  of  an  effort.  The  hernia 
had  existed  for  eight  hours  only,  but  the  symptoms  of  strangulation  were 
beginning  to  manifest  themselves.  The  taxis  alone  had  been  tried  and 
had  failed.  Irrigation  with  cold  water,  as  before,  was  resorted  to  by  M. 
Boutard,  along  with  the  taxis,  and  after  fifteen  minutes  the  intestine  re- 
turned suddenly  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

M.  Boutard  thinks  that  the  cold,  acting  on  the  muscular  fibres,  dilates 
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the  normal  or  abnormal  openings,  whether  aponeurotic  or  muscular.  It 
diminishes,  also,  the  hernia]  tumor  itself,  by  acting  on  the  capillaries,  by 
giving  rise  to  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  by  condens- 
ing the  gases  which  it  contains.  On  the  other  hand,  it  increases  the 
contractile  power  of  the  crem aster  and  dartos  muscles.  M.  Boutard 
quotes  the  case,  narrated  by  J.  L.  Petit,  of  a  robust  young  man,  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  who  had  been  bled  eight  times  in  two  days,  and  with 
whom  all  the  other  means  of  reduction  had  been  employed  without  suc- 
cess. A  pail  of  cold  water  having  been  thrown  over  him,  the  hernia 
suddenly  returned,  no  doubt,  says  Petit,  under  the  influence  of  the  sud- 
den contraction  of  the  dartos,  which  by  its  uniform  contraction  is  much 
more  calculated  to  produce  this  effect  than  the  fingers. 
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From  the  Southern  Botanic  Journal. 

PORTABLE  VAPOR  BATH. 

We  have,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  been  indebted  to  the  kind  at- 
tentions of  Prof.  Comings  in  forwarding  pamphlets,  papers,  &c,  and  we 
now  acknowledge  the  receipt,  from  the  same  source,  of  the  Boston  Med. 
&  Surg.  Journal  for  March  25th,  1846,  sent  to  Prof.  C.  by  M.  Mattson, 
M.  D.,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  American  Vegetable  Practice. 

In  the  Journal  we  observe  an  editorial  notice,  together  with  an  adver- 
tisement, of  a  Portable  Vapor  Bath,  lately  invented  "by  a  medical  gen- 
tleman of  Boston."  It  is  said  this  apparatus  "  is  so  light  and  compact 
that  a  lad  twelve  years  old  may  carry  it  by  the  hand.  The  tent  may  be 
erected  and  a  bath  prepared  in  10  minutes."  "We  are  half  inclined  to 
think  that  this  apparatus  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  invented  by 
Dr.  Mattson  himself,  and  we  are  truly  glad  to  find  that  his  ingenuity  is 
about  to  be  rewarded  by  the  universal  adoption  of  his  invention.  We 
should  like  to  hear  from  him  on  the  subject,  and  to  be  corrected,  if  wre 
are  wrong  in  our  "  guess." 

By-the-bye,  how  the  learned  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  Editor  of  the  Journal, 
appreciates,  now  that  the  rapid  progress  of  steam  improvements  have 
waked  him  from  his  Rip  Van  Winkle  slumber,  the  importance  of  vapor 
bathing,  against  which,  a  few  years  since,  nothing  was  too  severe  to  say. 
He  asks,  "  In  families,  what  could  be  more  economical,  or,  in  fact,  es- 
sential to  health,  than  this  form  of  bath  ?"  and  then  adds,  "  We  begin  to 
look  with  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  this  method  of  keeping  the  skin 
in  a  condition  of  health."     Really,  really,  wonders  will  never  cease. 


TESTIMONY  TO  THE  VALUE  OF  VAPOR  BATHING. 

The  old  maxim  says,  "  Truth  is  great,  and  will  prevail ;"  and  it  is 
interesting  to  witness  any  progress,  (though  it  be  extremely  slow,)  made 
in  the  removal  of  blind  and  unwarranted  prejudice  from  the  minds  of 
medical  men,  and  in  the  admission  of  true  scientific  principles.  While, 
in  European  countries,  vapor  bathing  has  long  been  in  extensive  use, 
and  been  regarded  as  a  most  valuable  remedial  agent,  it  has,  in  this  coun- 
try, been  made  the  subject  of  much  taunt  and  ridicule.  If  one  of  our 
profession  has,  at  any  time,  dared  to  be  candid  enough  to  encourage  and 
recommend  a  judicious  and  scientific  use  of  the  vapor  bath,  he  has  al- 
most uniformly  been  frowned  on  by  his  brethren,  and  denounced  as  the 
"  steam  doctor."  Generally,  indeed,  the  only  accredited  organ  of  the 
Profession  in  New  England  has  regarded  every  such  variation  from  the 
old  beaten  track  of  our  predecessors  as  a  heresy  worthy  of  the  most 
stinging  sarcasm,  and  unqualified  condemnation.  We  are  happy  in 
being  able  to  say,  that  the  tide  of  professional  sentiment  is  turning. 
The  tone  of  the  Boston  Medical   and  Surgical  Journal  is  wonderfully 
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changed  ;  and  numbers  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  Boston  now 
hio-hly  applaud,  what  has,  till  lately,  been  so  generally  despised.  It  is 
well  known  to  many,  that  Dr.  Miles  of  Boston,  has,  for  several  years, 
kept  an  extensive  bathing  establishment  for  the  benefit  of  invalids,  and 
of  those  who  would  preserve  their  healths  by  a  means  so  simple  and  yet 
so  valuable.  We  are  gratified  in  observing,  on  the  cover  of  the  Journal 
of  Health  and  Monthly  Miscellany,  the  following  recommendations. 
We  have  nothing  to  say  at  present,  in  regard  to  the  peculiar  medications 
employed  in  the  Establishment  noticed, — whether  they  are  suitable  in 
themselves,  and  whether  they  have  any  decided  superiority  over  the 
simple  bath.  We  quote  merely  to  show  that  the  vapor  bath,  as  such,  is 
now  beginning  to  be  commended  by  the  highest  professional  authority ; 
and  expecting,  as  we  are,  in  a  short  time  to  remove  our  residence  to  the 
corner  of  Carlton  and  Front  Streets,  we  design  there  to  furnish  ample 
means  for  the  accomodation  of  the  sick  and  the  well,  in  employing  with 
themselves  baths  of  every  desirable  form,  as  the  cold  shower,  warm 
water,  and  vapor  baths,  both  simple  and  suitably  medicated. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  undersigned  would  unite  in  recommending,  to  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  the 
public,  the  Medicated  Vapor  Bath  Establishment,  conducted  by  Dr.  M.  M.  Miles  and  H.  B. 
May.  We  would  do  it,  first,  from  the  confidence  which  we  have  in  the  practical  excellence 
of  the  Vapor  Bath,  which  is  becoming  daily  more  in  use  among  the  medical  profession,  as  a 
remedy  for  various  forms  of  disease.  It  is  so  efficacious  as  to  succeed,  when  many  other 
means  have  failed. 

Second,  we  would  recommend  it  also  from  our  personal  experience  of  its  benefits.  We 
have  resorted  to  it  on  various  occasions,  and  have  been  highly  gratified  with  the  results. 
We  would  further  unite  in  recommending  the  establishment,  in  view  of  the  kind  attention 
which  the  patient  receives  while  there,  and  for  the  general  good  management  which  seems 
to  pervade  the  institution,  and  the  ability  and  skill  with  which  it  is  conducted. 

WILLIAM  INGALLS,  M.  D.  J.  TUCKER,  M.  D. 

WINSLOW  LEWIS,  Jr.,  M.  D.  N.  C.  KEEP,  M.  D. 

ROBERT  CAFEN,  M.  D.  E.  G.  TUCKER,  M.  D. 

HENRY  S.  LEE,  M.  D.  A.  BALL,  M.  D, 

FRANCIS  A.  WILLARD,  M.  D.  DANIEL  MANN,  M.  D. 


From  the  Southern  Botanic  Journal. 

DYSENTERY. 

Having  been  prevented  by  an  accident  from  mailing  my  letter,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  to  throw  together  a  few  thoughts  upon  some  particular  dis- 
ease ;  and  having  witnessed  more  fatal  results  from  Dysentery,  latterly, 
than  any  one  other  disease,  I  have  chosen  it  for  my  subject. 

Agreeably  to  my  observation,  it  prevails  about  the  last  of  spring,  or 
first  of  summer.  I  have  therefore  been  led  to  refer  its  origin  generally 
to  a  cause,  that  has  been  overlooked,  as  far  as  I  know.  It  is  this :  at  the 
approach  of  the  warm  weather-,  in  March,  there  is  a  general  tendency  to 
costiveness  ;  this  commonly  gives  way  to  the  efforts  of  nature,  aided  by 
the  vegetables  of  the  season,  by  the  first  of  May.  Now,  it  is  highly 
reasonable  to  suppose  that,  during  the  costiveness,  canker  and  visceral 
obstructions  should  accumulate,  that  the  bile  should  be  vitiated,  and  that, 
when  a  reaction  takes  place,  these  causes  should  furnish  the  acrid  matter, 
distinguishing  this  disease,  and  sometimes  rendering  it  very  formidable 
indeed.     It  is  not,  however^  unfrequently  superinduced  by  the  use  of 
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cathartics,  and  also  by  irritating,  unwholesome,  or  indigestible  food,  at 
any  season  of  the  year. 

It  is  attended,  when  severe,  with  a  highly  irritated  and  somewhat  in- 
flammatory state  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  and  there  is  always  danger  of 
inflammation  falling  on  the  bowels  or  stomach,  which,  in  every  case  com- 
ing to  my  knowledge  lately,  and  treated  upon  the  old  school  plan,  has 
proved  fatal. 

In  order  to  arrest  this  formidable  disease,  and  secure  a  favorable  ter- 
mination, I  commence  by  soothing  and  sheathing  the  bowels  by  a  free 
use  of  mutton  broth,  than  which  nothing  can  more  efficiently  accomplish 
the  object ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  from  its  nutritious  qualities,  the  pa- 
tient's strength  is  kept  up.  In  the  mean  time,  inject  with  a  tea  composed 
of  bayberry,  slippery  elm,  and  skullcap,  to  which  is  added  one  table- 
spoonful  of  rheumatic  drops.  Unless  the  disease  yield  to  this  mild 
treatment,  (which  it  generally  will,)  a  course,  and,  if  necessary,  a  suc- 
cession of  courses  of  medicine  is  then  to  be  administered,  during  the 
intervals  of  which,  and  throughout  the  whole  disease,  a  determination  to 
the  surface  is  to  be  maintained.  In  addition  to  the  mutton  broth,  a 
gruel  of  rice,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  cholera  syrup,  will  be  found 
agreeable  and  beneficial. 

By  this  safe  and  simple  mode  of  treatment,  unless  some  serious  hidden 
derangement  be  present  to  prevent,  I  would  vouch  for  the  cure,  where 
the  nursing, — an  important  item, — is  well  attended  to.  The  practice  of 
giving  cathartics,  and  resorting  to  powerful  astringents,  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently reprobated.  The  former  increases  the  virulence  of  the  disease, 
by  putting  the  spur  to  nature's  slow,  but  generally  sure,  operation ;  the 
latter  puts  the  bit  in  her  mouth,  and  thwarts  her  desire  to  cure. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  I  consider  this  disease  as  an  effort  of  nature 
to  relieve, — that  its  virulence  depends  upon  the  amount  and  acrid  charac- 
ter of  the  obstructions, — and  that  the  best  assistance  we  can  render  is, 
to  sooth  the  intestines,  allay  irritation  by  sheathing  drinks  and  diet,  and 
clear  the  way,  by  injections,  for  the  obstructions  to  pass  off. 

JOHN  P.  COOK, 

Columbia,  S.  C. 


From  the  London  Lancet. 

ON  THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  INSECTS  OR  FOREIGN  BOD- 
IES GAINING  ADMISSION  INTO  THE  AUDITORY  PASSA- 
GES, AND  ON  THE  BEST  MODES  OF  EXTRACTING  THEM. 

By  W.  Wright  Esq.,  of  London. 
The  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hatfield,  in  The  Lancet  for  April  13th, 
as  quoted  by  Sir  B.  Brodie,  of  a  child  in  whose  ear  there  was  a  pea,  the 
attempts  to  remove  which  caused  death,  is  by  no  means  a  singular  unfor- 
tunate instance,  and  probably  had  not  those  attempts  been  made  so  inju- 
diciously, the  case  would  not  have  terminated  fatally.  I  had  under  my 
care,  in  1818,  a  young  gentleman  who  had  a  pea  in  his  auditory  passage 
four  years  and  a  half,  which  I  extracted  without  pain.    I  gave  the  particu- 
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lars  of  the  treatment  in  several  medical  journals  :  he  is  now  alive,  and 
filling  a  responsible  station  abroad. 

The  case  of  the  boy  who  died,  after  suffering  great  agony,  through  in- 
jury inflicted  by  the  endeavors  to  extract  the  head  of  a  nail  from  his  left 
ear,  which  was  not  found  during  his  life,  or  after  the  most  rigid  post- 
mortem examination,  is  interesting.  In  that  instance,  an  efficient  exam- 
ination before  the  cutting  and  laceration  began,  would  have  probably  sav- 
ed the  poor  boy's  life. 

A  girl  who  died  at  a  London  Hospital,  from  the  operations  for  extract- 
ing a  pebble  from  her  ear,  was  destroyed  by  gross  ignorance.  I  have 
pebbles,  and  even  a  small  shell,  which  I  removed  from  the  ears  of  pa- 
tients without  pain  or  inconvenience.  It  is  not  necessary  to  mention 
more  of  those  cases  which  have  terminated  fatally  through  the  maladroit 
endeavors  of  well  intentioned  but  incompetent  men.  The  proper  meth- 
od of  examining  the  auditory  passage  is  so  little  known,  that  I  cannot 
but  commisserate  the  poor  patients  who  are  the  subjects  of  examination  by 
funnel-shaped  spring  forceps,  as  suggested  by  Kramer,  and  with  equal  sto- 
lidity imitated  by  other  writers,  some  of  whom  give  plates  of  this  most 
absurd  contrivance ;  whereas  nothing  is  more  simple  or  easy  to  the  pa- 
tient or  practitioner  than  the  examination  of  the  ear,  or  the  extraction  of 
any  substance  from  it.  The  syringe,  however,  is  not  always  to  be  depend- 
ed upon,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  most  competent  operators  :  hence  I 
use  small  steel  hooks,  with  the  handles  marked,  and  these  being  passed 
down  flatwise  beyond  the  substance,  and  then  turned,  never  fail  of  suc- 
cess ;  of  course,  I  have  them  of  all  sizes  and  shapes. 

It  is  very  injudicious  to  endeavor  to  remove  any  large  live  insect,  be- 
cause its  struggles  are  so  violent  as  to  affect  the  brain,  through  the  fibres 
of  the  portio  dura  becoming  excited,  and  communicating  that  excitement 
to  the  base  of  the  nerve.  Want  of  attention  to  this  caused  the  death  of 
a  boy  in  the  Bristol  Infirmary,  several  years  ago :  whereas,  had  the  ear 
been  filled  with  oil,  the  insect  would  have  been  killed,  and  might  easily 
have  been  removed.  In  the  case  of  a  man  in  Ireland,  who  had  a  horse- 
leech in  his  ear,  and  died  an  hour  and  a  half  after  it  was  extracted,  such 
a  termination  might  have  been  prevented,  by  either  injecting  salt  and  wa- 
ter, or  sprinkling  saJt  into  the  ear. 


From  the  Southern  Botanic  Journal. 

PARAMENIA  PROTRACTA. 

A  friend,  while  writing  on  business,  desires  to  know  how  to  proceed 
in  a  case  of  paramenic  derangement,  in  which  the  intervals  of  menstru- 
ation are  six  weeks,  and  the  catamenia  natural  as  to  quality  and  quantity. 

Although  this  form  of  menstrual  disease  is  almost  daily  occurring 
under  the  notice  of  physicians  of  extensive  practice,  and  therefore  fully 
deserves  a  specific  rank  in  nosology,  not,  indeed,  because  of  any  essen- 
tial difference  in  the  nature  of  that  morbific  action  by  which  it  is  in- 
duced, but  because  the  peculiarities  it  exhibits  in  its  progress  and  de- 
velopment may  demand  correspondent  variations  in  its  treatment  yet 
we  believe,  we  are  the  only  writer  on  Diseases  of  Females,  who  has 
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ventured  as  yet  on  assigning  it  a  distinct  rank  as  a  species  of  paramenia; 
employing  the  descriptive  adjunct  protracta,  in  connection  with  the 
generic  paramenia,  to  designate  the  abnormal  length  of  interval  by 
which  it  is  characterized. 

In  relation  to  the  treatment,  we  will  here  repeat,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
numerous  readers,  what  we  have  already  written  our  friend  on  the 
subject. 

If  the  returns  of  the  catamenia  are  regular,  and  the  general  health  of 
the  patient  not  suffering,  be  content,  even  though  the  intervals  be  six,  or, 
perchance,  eight  weeks.  Regularity  of  recurrence,  sufficiency  of  quan- 
tity, and  healthiness  of  quality,  are  the  main  things  to  be  attended  to, 
unless  the  general  health  be  impaired.  In  that  case,  carefully  note  the 
date  of  the  accession  of  the  catamenia,  and  immediately  on  the  cessation, 
ply  the  system  with  tonics,  particularly  populus  tremuloides,  (poplar  bark,) 
helonias  dioicia,  (unicorn,)  and  cornus  florida,  (dogwood,)  with  stimu- 
lants ;  and  continue  their  daily  administration  for  about  three  weeks, 
counting  from  the  date  of  accession.  Then  give  one  thorough  course  of 
medicine,  and  follow  with  at  least  two  enemata  daily,  each  containing  a 
small  portion  of  the  third  preparation  of  lobelia.  To  this  add  a  free 
use  of  the  warm  bidet,  or  the  hip  vapor  bath,  (which  is  still  better,)  and 
pediluvium  (footbath,)  as  hot  as  it  can  be  borne,  not  neglecting,  of 
course,  stimulants  and  relaxants,  as  composition  and  small  doses  of 
tincture  of  lobelia.  Having  continued  this  four  or  five  days,  employ,  as 
a  direct  emmenagogue,  strong  infusion  of  macrotrys  racemosa,  (black 
cohosh,)  every  two  hours,  with  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  gum  guaiacum 
in  each  dose.  These  latter  remedies  we  regard  as  among  the  best  em- 
menagogues  we  possess. 


EDITORIAL  ETIQUETTE. 

The  Editor  of  the  Southern  Botanic  Journal  politely  acknowledges 
the  reception  of  several  medical  papers  in  exchange.  The  following  is 
the  notice  which  he  takes  of  our  humble  periodical. 

We  have  received,  in  exchange,  the  "New  England  Medical  Eclectic" 
and  Guide  to  Health,"  edited  by  Calvin  Newton,  M.  D.,  and  published  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  on  the  1st  and  16th  of  every  month,  at  $1,00  per  annum,  in  vari- 
ably in  advance.  The  numbers  before  us  contain  several  articles  of  great  interest 
to  the  Botanic  fraternity  generally,  and  specially  to  the  Botanico-Medical  phy- 
sician. 

Besides  similar  notices  of  several  other  exchange  papers,  the  Editor 
has  the  following  remark. 

We  have  regularly  mailed  our  Journal,  from  the  first  to  the  "  Botanico-Medi- 
cal Recorder,"  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  but  have  not  received  that  paper  in  return. 
Does  not  Prof.  Curtis  wish  an  exchange  ? 

We  know  not  the  wishes  of  our  good  friend  at  the  West ;  but,  having 
regularly  mailed  him  our  first  five  numbers,  and  received  no  paper  in  ex- 
change, (though  we  requested  it,  and  [he  took  the  liberty,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  quote  from  the  Eclectic,)  we  discontinued  our  attempt  to  secure 
a  reciprocity  of  friendly  feeling,  satisfied  that  we,  as  well  as  others,  can 
live  without  begging. 
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From  the  London  Lancet. 

BATHS  AND  WASH-HOUSES  FOR  THE  WORKING 

CLASSES. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  present  day  is  the  fact, 
that  the  laws  of  hygiene  are  beginning  to  be  understood  by  the  non- 
professional public.  Formerly,  the  science  of  medicine,  and  the  physio- 
logical laws  on  which  it  is  founded,  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
"  mystery."  Printed  in  a  dead  language,  only  understood  by  the  learned, 
the  works  of  its  professors  were  exclusively  addressed  to  the  medical 
fraternity,  and  its  tenets  were  carefully  screened  from  the  eyes  of  the 
profane.  Those  were  the  days  of  wigs  and  gold-headed  canes — the  days 
when  our  medical  ancestors  concealed  the  obscurity  of  their  scientific 
ideas  under  a  cloak  of  wisdom,  which  they  allowed  not  the  vulgar  to 
raise.  With  the  close  of  the  last,  and  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  another  state  of  things  arose.  As  the  energetic  and  enthusiastic 
researches  of  modern  medical  practitioners  broke  down  the  barriers  of 
former  prejudices,  and  swept  away  the  clouds  of  former  ignorance,  the 
veil  of  mystery  by  which  the  medical  sciences  were  concealed  was  torn 
asunder.  The  native  language,  one  intelligible  to  all,  has  now  for  more 
than  half  a  century  been  universally  adopted  by  medical  authors  of  this 
country ;  and,  as  their  views  respecting  health  and  disease  have  become 
more  rational,  more  lucid,  they  have  been  seized  with  a  benevolent  and 
philanthropic  wish  to  propagate  the  results  of  their  discoveries  among 
the  non-professional  public,  in  the  hope  of  diminishing  the  suffering  and 
mortality  of  the  human  species.  Thus  has  arisen  a  host  of  medical 
writers  and  lecturers,  who,  conscious  themselves  that  the  causes  of  dis- 
ease are  mostly  to  be  traced  to  the  infringement  of  moral  or  hygienic 
laws,  have  endeavored  directly  to  enlighten  the  non-medical  community 
as  to  the  dangers  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  to  teach  them 
enough  of  the  laws  of  life  to  guide  them  through  their  career.  Indeed, 
we  may  say  that  every  well-informed  medical  practitioner  has  become, 
in  his  own  sphere,  a  professor  of  hygiene,  so  great  is  the  attention  paid 
by  all  intelligent  medical  men  to  its  decrees.  At  first,  some  few,  wedded 
to  the  habits  of  former  times,  strenuously  opposed  the  hygienic  doctrines, 
foolishly  imagining  that  because  a  man  knows  that  the  air  of  a  close 
room  becomes  chemically  unfitted  for  respiration,  he  would  immediately 
appear  as  an  unlicensed  practitioner,  and  a  rival  to  his  medical  instructor-. 
But  the  voices  of  these  laudatores  temporis  acti  have  long  since  been 
stifled.  It  is  now  universally  allowed  by  the  profession,  that  the  amount 
of  physiological  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  make  a  man  of  the 
world  understand  the  exigencies  of  his  own  organization,  instead  of 
rendering  him  a  rival  to  the  medical  practitioner,  only  makes  him  a  more 
willing,  a  more  obedient  patient,  at  the  same  time  that  it  teaches  him  to 
avoid  the  causes  of  disease,  whilst  enjoying  health. 

The  two  great  hygienic  meetings,  as  we  may  term  them,  which  have 
lately  taken  place  in  the  metropolis,  testify,  in  the  most  marked  manner, 
to  the  deep  impression  which  the  disinterested  labors  of  the  profession 
in  the  cause  of  humanity  have  made  on  the  public  mind.     It  is  only  a 
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public,  prepared  long  beforehand  by  the  perusal  of  the  works  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  and  by  familiar  intercourse  with  the  members  of  our 
profession,  that  could  have  responded  so  enthusiastically  to  the  call  made 
upon  it.  The  meeting — -to  promote  the  establishment  of  baths  and  wash- 
houses  for  the  working  classes — the  details  cf  which  we  have  reported 
in  the  present  number,  may  be  considered  the  result  of  the  medical 
labors  of  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years.  The  present  general  outburst  in 
favor  of  personal  cleanliness,  although  apparently  so  natural,  is  partly 
the  result  of  the  recent  promulgation  of  abstruse  physiological  facts;  it 
is  the  result  of  the  publication  and  extensive  dissemination,  among  the 
non-professional  public,  of  such  works  as  Dr.  A.  Combe's  "  Principles 
of  Physiology  applied  to  the  Preservation  of  Health,"  which  has  gone 
through  eleven  editions  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  prove  more  satisfactorily  the  hold  that  hygienic 
truths  have  acquired  on  the  popular  mind,  than  the  active  and  substan- 
tial support  which  all  classes  of  society  are  giving  to  the  "  cleanliness 
movement."  The  London  meeting,  which  took  place  at  the  Mansion 
House,  was  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  attended  by  a  host  of 
influential  persons.  The  speech  of  the  Bishop  of  London  is  one  of  the 
most  forcible  and  instructive  that  we  have  read  on  the  subject,  and  we 
much  regret  our  inability  to  give  it  at  length.  The  interesting  details 
into  which  he  entered,  with  reference  to  the  hygienic  state  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  shew  that  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  social  posi- 
tion. Those  details  are  not  novel  to  our  professional  brethren,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  minister  to  the  poor  in  the  hour  of  sickness,  and  who  are  the 
daily  witnesses  of  the  distress  and  misery  which  they  endure ;  but  very 
many  of  those  who  attended  the  meeting  must  have  heard  of  them  for 
the  first  time.  Too  true  it  is,  as  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  stated,  that  the 
visiting  clergyman  and  the  medical  practitioner  are  the  only  members  of 
the  middle  or  higher  classes  of  society  who  really  know  the  state  in  which 
the  poor  live.  The  arguments  derived  from  their  social  position,  which 
he  brought  forward  in  favor  of  public  baths,  are  unanswerable.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  cleanliness  has  *a  most  decided  influence  over  the 
moral  and  intellectual  state  of  the  poor,  and  that  the  poverty  of  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  renders  cleanliness,  at  present,  an  impossibil- 
ity. In  addition  to  these,  there  are  numerous  medical  arguments  in  favor 
of  extreme  personal  cleanliness,  with  which  our  readers  are  familiar, 
and  some  of  which  have  acquired  additional  weight  from  recent  inquiries. 
Thus,  the  researches  of  Mr.  G.  Ross,  which  we  have  published  during 
the  present  year,  and  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Fourcault,  an  account  of 
which  we  gave  last  June,  all  tend  to  prove  that  that  most  serious  and 
fatal  disease  of  the  kidneys — albuminuria,  is  the  result  of  the  arrest  of 
cutaneous  perspiration.  Again,  all  who  have  practised  among  the  poor 
are  aware  how  much  more  frequent  skin  diseases  are  amongst  them,  than 
with  persons  whose  means  are  more  ample ;  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  pre- 
vent a  return  of  the  disease  when  once  cured — a  circumstance  which 
may  be  attributed  to  a  dirty  state  of  both  linen  and  skin.  The  part  of 
the  plan  discussed  at  the  Mansion  House,  which  provides  facilities  for 
washing  the  linen  of  the  poor,  may  therefore  be  considered  of  extreme 
value.  The  benefits  that  the  use  of  linen  has  conferred  upon  the  inhab- 
itants of  Europe  are  immense,  for  it  has  diminished  the  frequency  of 
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skin  diseases  by  nine-tenths;    but  those  benefits  are  only  fully  enjoyed^ 
when  it  is  kept  clean. 

In  the  country,  the  "  cleanliness  movement  w  is  also  progressing, 
Liverpool,  the  hygienic  state  of  which  city  has  latterly  been  discovered, 
to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  to  be  so  bad,  has  nobly  taken  the  lead  in 
England.  The  baths  and  wash-houses  which  were  established  in  1843, 
have  now  been  in  operation  for  a  year ;  and,  during  that  time,  twelve 
thousand  persons  have  availed  themselves  of  the  former,  and  many 
hundred  thousand  articles  of  clothing  have  been  washed.  Meetings  have 
been  held  in  Birmingham,  and  in  other  towns ;  subscriptions  have  been 
raised ;  and  there  is  every  probability  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
most,  if  not  all,  our  large  towns  will  be  provided  with  establishments 
similar  to  those  founded  in  Liverpool  and  in  Edinburg.  We  trust  that 
the  members  of  the  medical  profession  will  everywhere  shew  themselves 
the  ardent  advocates  and  supporters  of  such  institutions,  thus  turning  to 
a  practical  account  the  ideas  and  feelings  which  they  have  so  much  con- 
tributed to  raise  in  the  public  mind.  By  adopting  this  course,  they  will 
nobly  sustain  their  position  as  pioneers  in  the  cause  of  humanity, — as 
the  sincere  friends  of  the  poor. 


MISCELLANEOUS  RECIPES. 

For  Cough — Take  the  bark  of  hamamelis  virginica,  [witch  hazel,] 
and  make  a  strong  decoction.  Sweeten  liberally  with  loaf  sugar,  so  as 
to  form  a  syrup.  Dose, — a  wine-glassful,  3  times  daily.  This  will  some- 
times cure  a  chronic  cough,  when  all  ordinary  means  fail. 

For  liver  complaint,  constipated  bowels,  fyc. — Take  of  the  seed  of  arc- 
tium  lappa,  [burdock,]  2  oz. ;  the  root  of  zizia  aurea,  [golden  alexan- 
ders,  or  royal  cow  parsnip,]  2  oz. ;  the  root  of  iris  versicolor,  [blue  flag,] 
2  oz.     Infuse  in  1  qt.  of  alcohoL     Dose, — 25  drops,  3  times  daily. 

For  inflammation  of  the  liver, — attended  with  febrile  symptoms,  dry 
fikin,  &c. — Take  asclepias  tuberosa,  [pleurisy  root;]  celastrus  scandens, 
[bitter  sweet ;]  and  rumex  crispus,  [yellow  dock  ;] — of  each  equal  parts. 
Make  a  strong  decoction.  Dose, — 1  tea-cupful,  3  times  daily.  This  we 
have  found  to  be  a  valuable  preparation, — particularly,  when  the  patient 
is  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis. 

For  jaundice. — Take  the  bark  of  populus  tremuloides,  [white  poplar;] 
the  root  of  hydrastis  canadensis,  [golden  seal ;]  the  leaves  of  chelone 
glabra,  [balmony ;]  the  bark  of  berberis  vulgaris,  [barberry ;]  the  bark 
of  prunus  virginiana,  [wild  cherry;]  and  the  bark  of  the  root  of  myrica 
cerifera,  [bayberry ;] — of  each  equal  parts.  Make  a  strong  decoction. 
Dose, — 1  tea-cupful,  3  times  daily.  Where  more  general  stimulus  is  re- 
quired, add  one  part  of  capsicum  annuum,  [cayenne  pepper.]  This  is  a 
valuable  preparation, — particularly,  to  be  used  after  the  stomach  has  been 
cleansed  by  a  lobelia  emetic,  or  some  appropriate  anti-bilious  cathartic. 

For  epilepsy,  cramp,  colic  pains,  rheumatism,  fyc. — Take  the  root,  leaves, 
or  tops  of  heracleum  spondylium>  [common  cow  parsnip,]  Make  a  strong 
infusion.     Dose, — a  tea-cupful,  once  or  twice  daily.    This  is  especially 
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valuable  in  epilepsy,  when  it  is  accompanied  by  a  flatulent  condition  of 
the  stomach. 

For  a  chronic  cough. — Take  the  root  of  nuphar  advena,  [yellow  lily ;] 
the  root  of  ictodes  fcetida,  [skunk  cabbage  ;]  and  the  root  of  rheum  pal- 
matum,  [rhubarb ;] — of  each  equal  parts.  Make  a  decoction  or  warm 
infusion,  strong.  Dose, — a  tea-cupful,  3  times  daily.  Alcohol  may  be  add- 
ed to  preserve  it. 


VIBRATING  MAGNETIC  MACHINE. 

We  are  not  about  to  veer  off  into  any  of  the  humbuggeries  of  the  day, 
nor  to  attach  undue  importance  to  any  one  method  of  medical  treatment. 
We  have  not,  however,  forgotten  our  motto, 

"  Seize  upon  truth  wherever  found ;" 
and,  in  endeavoring  to  gain  this  object,  we  shall  always  make  reason, 
science,  and  common  sense  our  guide.  It  has  long  been  understood, 
that  there  are  diseases  in  which  the  application  of  electricity  is  decided- 
ly beneficial.  Of  late,  experience  has  shown,  that  human  magnetism, 
which  is  but  a  modification  of  simple  electricity,  has  also,  in  certain 
cases,  its  peculiar  advantages.  The  instrument,  the  name  of  which  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  an  invention  of  H.  H.  Sher- 
wood, M.  D.,  of  New-York.  It  is  so  constructed,  as  to  pass  the  elec- 
trical fluid,  not  in  successive  shocks,  as  is  done  by  sparks  from  a  common 
electrifying  machine,  but  in  a  continuous  manner  or  uniform  current. 
It  does  this  gently  and  pleasantly,  and  yet  very  impressively.  Dr.  S. 
speaks  of  the  use  of  this  instrument,  as  greatly  aiding  ordinary  remedies 
in  the  removal  of  various  diseases  j  and  we  have  no  doubt,  there  are 
numerous  cases  in  which  it  may  be  of  essential  service,  either  alone,  or 
as  an  adjuvant  to  medicines  exhibited  by  the  stomach.  The  machine  is 
at  our  office ;  and  we  invite  attention  to  its  merits, — particularly,  on  the 
part  of  such  as  are  afflicted  with  those  chronic  diseases  to  which  it  is 
applicable,  and  which  resist  the  influence  of  ordinary  remedial  agents. 


From  the  Journal  of  Health,  &c 

BATHS. 

Says  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  "  Just  so  fast  as  physical  education  advan- 
ces, it  is  building  Baths, — not  as  the  old  Romans,  or  the  modern  Turks 
build  them,  for  luxury  alone  ;  but  on  the  higher  principle  of  health,  with- 
out which  there  can  be  no  luxury.  Physical  education  is  thus  cleansing 
mankind  from  -the  impurities  of  the  body, — a  beautiful  and  scriptural 
emblem  of  that  Christian  education  which  is  washing  away  the  impurities 
of  the  heart." 

We  consider  every  Bathing  Establishment  an  inestimable  benefit  to  the 
community.  If  there  were  much  more  bathing,  there  would  be  much 
more  cleanliness  and  health.  The  community  need  "line  upon  line" 
on  this  subject,  and  as  long  as  we  are  engaged  in  conducting  a  Journal  of 
Health,  it  shall  be  a  prominent  topic  of  discussion. 
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WORCESTER  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

The  first  anniversary  of  this  School  will   occur  on  Wednesday  the  3d 
of  June  next.     The   Anniversary  Address  will  be  delivered  by  Prof.  I* 
M.  Comings,  M.  D.  of  the  Southern  Botanico-Medical  College  at  Macon, 
Georgia.     The  exercises  will   commence   at   10  o'clock   A.    M.     The 
Course  of  Lectures  which  is  now  being  delivered  is  an  incipient  effort, 
designed  to  test  the  question  of  probability  in  regard  to  the  School's 
being  sustained  ;   and  we  are  happy  in  being  able  to  say,  that  the  expec- 
tations of  the  friends   are  fully  answered.     From  all  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land,  and  even   from  the  West  and   South,   but  one  voice  reaches  us, 
which  is  that  of  approbation   and  encouragement.     It   also  gives  us  no 
little  pleasure  to  say,  that  the  Trustees  of  this  School  have  resolved,  that 
the  next  term  shall  open  under  the  instructions  of  at  least  four  Professors. 
That  number  have  been   elected,  and  they  have   already  signified  their 
acceptance  of  their  appointments.     The  time  of  the   commencement  of 
the  next  Course  has  not  yet  been  fully   decided,  but  will  probably  be  the 
1st  Thursday  in  March  next.     The  prospects  in  regard  to  the  next  Class 
are  very  encouraging.     Medical  students,  and  practitioners  who  have  not 
had  the  advantages  of  a  regular  medical   education,  have,   even  at  this 
early  period,   addressed  us  in  reference  to  attending  the  next  Course. 
We  have  nothing  to  say  fin  respect  to  ourselves,   but  we   can  say  of  our 
coadjutors  elect,  that  they  stand  among  the  ablest  men  of  the  profession ; 
and,  under  such  auspices,  we   anticipate  much  prosperity  for  the  School. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  members  of  the  Board,  in  addition  to  those  whose  names 
were  announced  in  the  3d  No.  of  our  paper. 
Mr.  A.  R.  Porter,  Danvers,  Mass.       Dr.  J.  S.  Andrews,  Sterling,  Mass. 


Prof.  I.  M.  Comings,  Madison,  Ga.     Dr.  O.  B.  Lyman,  Norwich,  Conn. 
Dr.  C.  C.  Colby,  Providence,  R.  I.     Dr.J.A.  Tenney,  Worcester,  Mass. 


From  the  Western  Medical  Truth  Teller.  „ 

ARCTIUM  LAPPA— BURDOCK. 

This  plant  rises  from  3  to  4  feet  high,  stem  large  and  purplish ;  bran- 
ches alternate  or  not  opposite  each  other,  leaves  also  alternate,  large, 
heart-shaped  and  veiny ;  of  a  dark  green  above,  and  whitish  beneath.  The 
lower  leaves  are  much  larger  than  the  upper  ones,  standing  upon  long 
stems,  which  are  grooved  like  the  main  stalk.  Flowers  numerous,  of  a 
purplish  color,  and  end  in  pairs ;  seeds  triangular,  roots  long,  fibrous, 
brownish  externally,  and  yellowish  internally. 

Medical  Properties. — The  seed  of  this  plant  is  the  part  to  which  we 
give  preference,  although  the  root  is  sometimes  used.  They  act  as  an  al- 
terative in  cleansing  and  purifying  the  blood.  They  also  act  on  the 
kidneys,  as  a  diuretic ;  and,  when  taken  in  warm  decoction,  they  cause  a 
long  continued  and  profuse  perspiration,  and  copious  flow  of  urine.     We 
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use  them  in  form  of  decoction  and  syrup;  in  salt  rheum,  herpes,  ulcers, 
rheumatism,  scrofula,  and  in  all  diseases  of  the  skin  They  are  generally 
used  with  benefit  in  any  case  in  which  the  blood  is  in  an  unhealthy  condi- 
tion. We  combine  other  articles  of  an  alterative  nature  with  them  in 
the  treatment  of  chronic  diseases. 

The  seeds  or  roots  may  be  given  in  form  of  decoction,  infusion,  syrup 
or  in  substance.  When  intended  to  act  as  a  diuretic,  boil  1  ounce  of  the 
seeds  pulverized  in  three  pints  of  water  to  two,  and  drink  of  it  a  pint 
each  day.  When  it  is  taken  as  an  alterative  in  cleansing  the  blood,  the 
dose  is  a  wine  glass  full  three  times  per  day.  The  dose  of  the  powder- 
ed seeds  is  from  thirty  to  sixty  grains  every  eight  or  ten  hours,  though  it 
is  not  often  used  in  that  manner. 

The  fresh  leaves  applied  to  the  feet  and  head,  and  renewed  every  two 
or  three  hours  are  very  useful  in  febrile  disease.  The  seeds  should  be 
gathered  as  soon  as  they  become  hard  and  of  a  dark  brown  color,  which 
is  in  September. 


Traveling  Agents  Wanted!! 

|0  sell  two  Medical  Works  of  great  value  ;— COMFORT'S  THOMSONIAN 
PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE— COMFORT'S  THOMSONIAN  PRAC- 
TICE OF  MIDWIFERY.  These  Works  were  written  with  special  reference 
to  Family  use,  and  must  be  appreciated,  by  all  who  examine  them,  as  the  best 
means  to  preserve  or  restore  health. 

To  men  of  integrity  and  business  talent,  with  a  small  capital  of  $50  or  up- 
wards, who  are  disposed  to  enter  the  business,  (of  the  profitableness  of  which  there 
is  do  doubt )  a  Circular,  giving  a  full  description  of  the  character  of  the  Works, 
the  principles,  prospects,  and  profits  of  the  agency,  will  be  furnished,  on  application 
personally,  or  by  letter,  Postage  paid,  to  ALEXANDER  HARRISON, 

Superintending  Agent,  No.  8  1-2  South  7th  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


THERE  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Worcester  Medical 
School,  on  Wednesday,  June  3,  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  the  house  of  Dr.  C. 
Newton,  in  Worcester.  As  matters  of  importance  will  require  the  action  of  the 
Board  at  that  time,  a  full  attendance  is  requested. 

Worcester,  May  16,  1846.  Per  order. 


Notice, 

THERE  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Thomsonian  Botanic  Society,  of  Uxbridge 
and  vicinity,  at  the  house  of  the  Subscriber,  in  Douglas,  on  Saturday  the 
30th  inst,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  Per  order, 

ROYAL  CUMMINGS,  Sec'y. 
Douglas,  May  9,  1846. 
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NOTICfig, 
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No.  18,  Central  st.,  Boston,  Ms. 

[HE  subscribers  would  respectfully  inform  the  public,  that  they  have  recently 
opened  the  above  establishment,  where  may  be  found  an  extensive  assortment 
of  Botanic  and  Thomsonian  Medicines,  Shaker  Herbs,  Extracts,  Oils,  &c.  Syrin- 
ges of  all  kinds,  and  all  the  different  Medical  Works  upon  the  reformed  system  of 
practice  published  in  the  United  States  ;  also, — Brandy,  Wines,  and  other  liquors 
of  the  choicest  brands,  for  medicinal  purposes,  constantly  for  sale. 

Having  made  arrangements  to  obtain  all  articles,  that  are  indiginous  to  thia 
country,  directly  from  those  parts  where  they  are  grown,  and  found  in  the  greatest 
abundance  and  perfection,  they  are  prepared  to  supply  Wholesale  Dealers,  Prac- 
titioners, and  others,  with  medicines  of  superior  quality  ;  at  prices  as  low  as  they 
are  sold  at  any  similar  establishment  in  the  country.  The  utmost  care  will  be  used 
in  the  preparation  of  Compounds.  Medicines  neatly  put  in  small  packages,  and 
labelled  with  full  directions  for  family  use,  if  required,  and  safely  packed  for  any 
climate. 

Orders,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  from  the  most  distant  sections  of  the  country, 
promptly  and  faithfully  attended  to.  B.  OSGOOD  WILSON, 

G.  CARLOS  WILSON. 


C.  NEWTON,  M.  B.,  PHYSICIAN  and  SURGEON, 
No.  1,  Walnut  Street,  Worcester,  Mass., 

MECEIVES  and  treats,  at  his  own  residence,  patients  afflicted  with  chronic 
disease  in  any  form  allowing  hope  of  amendment.  Terms  always  made  rea- 
sonable. He  also  keeps  at  his  Office,  in  Walnut  Street,  a  general  assortment  of 
Botanic  and  Eclectic  Medicines,  for  the  supply  of  patients  and  medical  practitioners. 


Tne  New-England  Medical  Eclectic  and  Guide  to  Health 

S  published  on  the  1st  and  16th  of  every  month,  at  Worcester,  Ms.  Each  Num- 
ber contains  16  pages,  octavo.  Terms  $1,00  per  year,  invariably  in  advance- 
All  remittances  and  communications  pertaining  to  the  Eclectic,  should  be  directed, 
post-paid,  to  the  Editor  and  Proprietor.  Any  person  forwarding  us,  post-paid,  the 
names  of  four  subscribers,  and  remitting  us  $4,00,  shall  receive  a  fifth  copy  gratis. 


AGENTS. 
The  f  blowing  persons  are  authorized,  as  our  Agents,  to  receive  subscription 


and  monies  for  the  Eclectic. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Gilman  Pike,  New-England 
Depot  of  Botanic  Medicines,  Nos.  79 
and  81,  Blackstone  Street,  Boston. 

Messrs.  B.  O.  &  G.  C.  Wilson,  Dealers 
in  Botanic  Medicines,  Shaker  Herbs, 
&c,  No.  18,  Central  Street,  Boston. 

Dr.  Carlos  Tewksbury,  Concord. 

Dr.  P.  W.  Allen,  Ware. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Brigham,  Fitchburg. 

Dr.  Anson  Cobb,  Montague. 

Mr*  Enoch  Jacobs,  Springfield. 

Dr.  Z>  Baker,  NewBedford, 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Dr.  D.  P.  Buker,  Providence. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Dr.  O.  B.  Lyman,  Norwich. 

MAINE. 

Dr.  Isaac  Jacobs,  Bangor. 
Dr.  O.  A.  Wright,  Waterville. 
Ebenezer  Childs,  Esq.,  Farmington, 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Dr.  John  F.  Jenison,  Swanzey. 
Rev.  D.  D.  Pratt,  Nashua. 

VERMONT. 

Drk  James  RosSj  Rutland. 
Dr.  Gerry  Rossj  Middlebury 


NEW  ENGLAND 

DIGAL  EGLEGT 

AND   GUIDE  TO   HEALTH. 

Seize  upon  truth  wherever  found, 

On  Christian  or  on  Heathen  ground." 

CALVIN  NEWTON,  M.  D.,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
Vol.  1.  Worcester,  June  1,  1846.  No.  11. 

A  COMMUNICATION. 

Dr.  Newton  : 

Respected  Sir  : — Notwithstanding  your  multifarious  duties,  as  editor, 
lecturer,  instructor  and  practitioner,  the  Eclectic  regularly  comes  for- 
ward to  guide  its  many  readers  in  the  way  of  life.  How  you  accom- 
plish these  many  labors,  is  a  mystery  to  me,  who,  (without  even  a  wife 
to  look  after  me,)  cannot  find  time  to  write  a  short  communication. 

I  fully  subscribe  to  the  remarks  in  the  Eclectic,  No.  7,  on  the  Thera- 
peutic agency  of  the  Eupatorium  ;  having  tested  it  myself,  not  only  in 
influenza,  but  also  in  pneumonia,  pleuritis,  phthisis,  and  pulmonary 
complaints  generally.  In  lung  fevers,  which  have  been  quite  common 
with  us  this  spring,  I  have  used,  with  decided  advantage,  the  following 
formula,  viz.  :  eupatorium  perfoliatum,  scutelaria  lateriflora,  lobelia  in- 
flata,  and  verbena  hastata,  each  two  parts  ;  cypripedium  pubescens,  and 
amonum  zingiber,  each  one  part.  This  compound,  steeped  strong,  and 
given  in  doses  varying  from  a  tea-spoonful  to  a  table-spoonful,  as  the 
case  may  be,  every  hour,  subdues  the  nervous  irritation  usually  present, 
removes  dyspnoea,  relaxes  the  cutaneous  constriction,  reduces  the  pulse, 
and,  aided  by  a  little  cold-pressed  castor  oil,  acts  mildly  but  efficiently  as 
a  laxative,  removing  the  viscid  stringy  mucus,  much  of  which  is  swal- 
lowed after  coughing.  This  course  I  continue  during  the  inflammatory 
stage;  but  the  sinking  period  which  succeeds  usually  requires  some- 
thing rather  more  stimulating,  which  indication  is  fulfilled  by  the  com- 
mon diaphoretic  powders.  During  the  period  of  convalescence,  an  in- 
fusion of  the  eupatorium,  prepared  by  pouring  cold  water  on  the  bruized 
herb,  and  drunk  of  freely,  with  a  few  drops  of  fir  balsam,  or  balsam  of 
Tolu,  dropped  on  sugar  for  the  cough,  is  all  that  is  necessary.  I  have 
found  a  peculiarity  attending  this,  which  I  meet  with  in  no  other  fever, 
viz. :  dysemesia,  or  a  difficulty,  and  in  some  cases  an  impossibility  of 
producing  emesis.  Other  practitioners  have  mentioned  the  same. — 
12 
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What  is  the  cause,  Dr.?  If,  as  according  to  Dunglison,  vomiting-  is 
caused  by  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  may  not  this  inability 
to  vomit  arise  from  want  of  sensibility  in  the  branches  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerves,  produced  by  the  coat  of  tenacious  mucus  which  invests 
the  parietes  of  the  stomach  and  oesophagus  during  this  disease  ?  Dr. 
Curtis,  in  the  Recorder,  does  not  coincide  with  the  opinion  expressed  on 
page  thirtieth  of  the  Eclectic,  viz. :  that  lobelia  is  a  •'  stimulant  to  the 
nervous  energy  :"  but,  admitting  that  emesis  is  produced  by  the  excite- 
ment of  the  gastric  nerves,  the  obvious  inference  seems  to  be,  that  the 
emetic  property  of  this  herb  depends,  in  a  measure  at  least,  on  the  stim- 
uli imparted  to  the  nervous  energy,  as  a  primary  cause,  while  the  con- 
traction of  the  stomach  and  diaphragm  are  secondary. 

The  "  Bile  Pills,"  mentioned  under  "  Miscellaneous  Recipes,"  I  think 
a  valuable  article,  and  have  found  them  efficient  \n  biliary  derangements 
and  obstructions  in  the  duodenum,  which  latter  difficulty,  I  venture  to 
affirm,  constitutes  one  half  of  the,  so  called,  liver  complaints.  I  would 
not,  however,  be  considered  as  recommending  this  compound  as  a  spe- 
cific for  either  of  the  above  mentioned  complaints  ;  for  I  believe  the 
whole  theory  of  the  specific  action  of  remedies  erroneous ;  and  this 
arises  from  another  false  theory — the  multitudinous  character  of  disease. 
The  sympathetic  relation  which  one  part  bears  to  another  is  so  intimate, 
that  all  derangements  must  be  of  a  homogeneous  nature  ;  and  therefore 
"  whether  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it ;  or  one 
member  be  honored,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it."  Many  of  the 
abuses  of  medicine  are  founded  on  the  theory,  that  each  remedial  agent 
acts  specifically  on  some  distinct  part,  or  function  ;  and  hence  remedies 
are  prescribed  with  a  view  to  affect  a  particular  part,  without  any  adap- 
tation to  the  general  laws  of  the  whole. 

We  are  told,  that  the  action  of  mercury  on  the  hepatic  secretions  is 
direct  and  immediate,  and  that  they  cannot,  in  like  manner,  be  affected 
by  any  other  agent.  But  every  physiologist  knows,  that  no  substance 
can  pass  directly  from  the  stomach  to  the  liver  :  that  organ  must  be 
reached  through  the  medium  of  the  stomach,  duodenum,  chyfiferous 
ducts,  mesenteric  glands,  thoracic  duct,  left  subclavian  vein,  heart,  lungs, 
arteries,  &c.  Now,  which  is  the  more  probable  cause  of  that  disturb- 
ance of  the  liver  observable  after  the  administration  of  this  drug — the 
specific  effect  of  the  mineral,  or  the  consequent  effect  induced  by  the 
disturbance  of  all  the  organs  of  digestion,  circulation,  and  secretion  ? 

Excuse  this  heterogeneous  composition,  thrown  together  in  a  hurry. 
I  wished  to  perform  my  promise.     With  much  esteem,  yours,  &c. 

Sterling,  May  14,  1846.  John  S.  Andrews. 


HOWARD,  THE  PHILANTHROPIST. 

(from  pratt's  gleanings,  1796.) 
He  was  a  singular  being  in  many  of  the  common  habits  of  life  ;   he 
bathed  daily  in  cold  water ;  and  both  on  rising  and  going  to  bed  swath- 
ed himself  in  coarse  towels,  wet  with  the  coldest  water ;    in  that  state 
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he  remained  half  an  hour  or  more,  and  then  threw  them  off,  freshened 
and  invigorated,  as  he  said,  beyond  measure.  He  never  put  on  a  great- 
coat in  the  coldest  countries  ;  nor  was  ever  a  minute  under  or  over  the 
time  of  an  appointment  for  26  years.  He  never  continued  at  a  place, 
or  with  a  person,  a  single  day  beyond  the  period  prefixed  for  going,  in 
his  life  ;  and  he  had  not,  for  the  last  10  years  of  his  existence,  ate  any 
fish,  flesh,  or  fowl ;  nor  sat  down  to  his  simple  fare  of  tea,  milk,  and 
rusks,  all  that  time.  His  journeys  were  continued  from  prison  to  prison, 
from  one  group  of  wretched  beings  to  another,  night  and  day  ;  and,  when 
he  could  not  go  in  a  carriage,  he  would  walk.  Such  a  thing  as  an  ob- 
struction was  out  of  the  question. 

Some  days  after  his  first  return  from  an  attempt  to  mitigate  the  plajrue 
at  Constantinople,  he  favored  me  with  a  morning  visit  at  London.  The 
weather  was  so  very  terrific,  that  I  had  forgot  his  inveterate  exactness, 
and  had  yielded  up  the  hope  of  expecting  him.  Twelve  at  noon  was 
the  hour,  and  exactly  as  the  clock  struck,  he  entered  my  room  ;  the  wet 
— for  it  rained  in  torrents — dripping  from  every  part  of  his  dress,  like 
water  from  a  sheep  just  landed  from  its  washing.  He  would  not  have 
attended  to  his  situation,  having  set  himself  down  with  the  utmost  com- 
posure and  begun  conversation,  had  I  not  made  an  offer  of  dry  clothes. 
"  Yes,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  1  had  my  fears,  as  I  knocked  at  your  door, 
that  we  should  go  over  the  old  business  of  apprehension  about  a  little 
rain  water,  which,  though  it  does  not  run  off  my  back  as  it  does  from 
that  of  a  duck,  does  me  as  little  injury,  and  after  a  long  drought  is 
scarcely  less  refreshing.  The  coat  that  I  have  on  has  been  as  often  wet- 
ted through  as  any  duck's  in  the  world,  and  indeed  gets  no  other  clean- 
ing. 1  assure  you,  a  good  soaking  shower  is  the  best  brush  for  broad- 
cloth. You,  like  the  rest  of  my  friends,  throw  away  your  pity  upon 
my  supposed  hardships  with  just  as  much  reason  as  you  commiserate 
the  common  beggars,  who  being  familiar  with  storms,  necessity,  and  na- 
kedness, are  a  thousand  times  (so  forcible  is  habit)  less  to  be  compas- 
sioned  than  the  sons  and  daughters  of  ease  and  luxury,  who,  accustom- 
ed to  all  the  enfeebling  refinements  of  feathers  by  night  and  fires  by  day, 
are  taught  to  shiver  at  a  breeze.  All  this  is  the  work  of  art,  my  good 
friend  ;  nature  is  intrepid,  hardy,  and  adventurous  ;  but  it  is  a  practice 
to  spoil  her  with  indulgences  from  the  moment  we  come  into  the  world. 
A  soft  dress  and  soft  cradle  begin  our  education  in  luxury,  and  we  do 
not  grow  more  manly  the  more  we  are  gratified  ;  on  the  contrary,  our 
feet  must  be  wrapped  in  wool  or  silk,  we  must  tread  upon  carpets, 
breathe,  as  it  were,  in  fire,  and  fear  the  least  change  in  the  weather. 
You  smile,"  said  Mr.  Howard,  after  a  pause,  "  but  I  am  a  living  instance 
of  the  truths  I  insist  on.  A  more  puny  youngster  than  myself  was 
never  seen.  If  I  wet  my  feet,  I  was  sure  to  take  cold.  I  could  not  put 
on  my  shirt  without  its  being  aired.  To  be  serious,  I  am  convinced 
that  what  emasculates  the  body  debilitates  the  mind,  and  renders  both  un- 
fit for  those  exertions  which  are  of  such  use  to  us  as  social  beings.  I 
therefore  entered  upon  a  reform  of  my  constitution,  and  have  succeeded 
in  such  a  degree,  that  I  have  neither  had  a  cough,  cold,  the  vapors,  nor 
any  more  alarming  disorder,  since  I  surmounted  the  seasoning.  For- 
merly, mulled  wines  and  spirits,  and  great  fires,  were  to  comfort  me, 
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and  to  keep  out  the  cold,  as  it  is  called;  the  perils  of  the  day  were  to 
be  baffled  by  something  taken  hot  on  going  to  bed  ;  and  before  I  pur- 
sued my  journey  the  next  morning,  a  dram  was  to  be  swallowed  to 
fortify  the  stomach  !  Believe  me,"  said  Mr.  Howard,  "  we  are  too  apt 
to  invert  the  remedies  ivhich  we  ought  to  prescribe  for  ourselves.  Thus 
we  are  forever  giving  hot  things,  when  we  should  administer  cold.  We 
bathe  in  hot  instead  of  cold  water,  we  use  a  dry  bandage,  when  we 
should  use  a  wet  one,  and  we  increase  our  food  and  clothing,  when  we 
should,  by  degrees,  diminish  both. 

"  If  we  would  trust  more  to  Nature,  and  sutler  her  to  apply  her  own 
remedies  to  cure  her  own  diseases,  the  formidable  catalogue  of  maladies 
would  be  reduced  to  one  half,  at  least,  of  their  present  number." 


CANDID  ADMISSIONS  RESPECTING  MEDICINE. 

From  a  work  entitled  "  Homceopathy,  Allopathy,  and  Young  Physic." — 
By  John  Forbes,  M.D.,  F.R.  S.,  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  "  Cyclopedia 
of  Practical  Medicine"  Editor  of  the  "  British  and  Foreign  Medical 
Review,"  etc.,  etc. 

[The  following  remarks  of  Dr.  Forbes,  quoted  in  the  Water-Cure  Journal  of 
April  15th,  we  transfer  to  our  columns,  together  with  some  comments  of  the  Edi- 
tor of  that  Journal.] 

The  above-mentioned  well  known  author,  in  writing  upon  the  above- 
named  subjects,  speaks  with  a  degree  of  candor  and  knowledge  that  we 
seldom  find  in  the  records  of  the  healing  art.  We  here  make  a  number 
of  extracts  from  his  work,  which,  if  we  are  not  wholly  mistaken,  are 
well  worth  a  place  in  our  Journal. 

In  treating  in  general  terms  upon  the  rise  of  the  curative  art,  the 
powers  of  nature  in  the  healing  of  disease,  and  the  true  nature  of  reme- 
dial means,  Dr.  Forbes  says  : 

"  Health  is  such  a  blessing  and  disease  such  an  evil,  that  the  exis- 
tence of  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  latter,  and  thus  recover  the  former, 
must  be  co-extensive  with  the  possession  of  reason  by  the  organism  that 
suffers.  Strongly  to  desire  is  equivalent  to  the  origination  of  action  to 
gratify  the  feeling.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  medical  art,  which  must 
have  been  coeval  with  the  origin  of  man  himself;  hence  the  conception 
and  formation  of  plans  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  pain,  and  of  theories 
to  account  for  and  explain  them,  springing  up  in  the  mind  of  the  first 
sufferers,  and  growing  in  number  and  variety  from  that  time  to  the  pres- 
ent ;  hence  the  constant  interference  of  art  with  the  natural  processes 
of  disease  in  the  human  body.  When  in  process  of  time,  medicine 
came  to  be  established  as  a  distinct  profession,  such  interference  neces- 
sarily became  much  more  frequent  and  much  greater  ;  until,  at  length, 
the  result  was,  that  all  diseases,  occurring  in  civilized  communities,  were 
interfered  with  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  the  long  succession  of  human 
generations,  almost  every  thing  possible,  physical  or  moral,  was  at  one 
time  or  other  tried,  with  the  view  of  proving  its  possession  or  non-pos- 
session of  remedial  powers.     The  necessary  consequence  has  been,  the 
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fixing  in  the  minds  of  men,  not  merely  of  the  professors  of  the  medical 
art,  but  of  mankind  in  general,  these  two  notions, — first,  that  nature  was 
inadequate  to  the  cure  of  most  diseases,  certainly  of  severe  diseases  ; — 
and,  secondly,  that  art  was  adequate.  And  these  notions  have  not  only 
come  down  to  us  heirlooms  of  physic,  but  have  been  almost  universally 
received  as  axioms,  without  investigation,  by  both  the  medical  profession 
and  the  public.  The  result  of  all  this  has  been,  that  the  members  of 
the  medical  profession  at  all  times,  and  more  especially  in  modern  times, 
•have  been  kept  in  a  state  of  forced  ignorance  of  the  natural  progress 
and  event  of  diseases  ;  in  other  words,  of  the  true  natural  history  of 
diseases  in  the  human  body;  and  they  have  been  and  continue  to  be  al- 
most as  ignorant  of  the  actual  power  of  remedies  in  modifying,  control- 
ling, or  removing  diseases,  and  from  the  self-same  cause,  viz  ,  that,  as  art 
has  almost  always  been  permitted  to  interfere  in  the  morbid  process,  it 
has  been  impossible  to  say  what  part,  if  any,  of  the  result  was  attributa- 
ble to  nature,  or  what  part  to  the  remedies  employed. 

And  yet,  that  nature  can  cure  diseases  without  assistance  from  art,  is 
a  fact  demonstrated  by  evidence  of  the  most  unequivocal  kind  and  of 
almost  boundless  extent.  It  suffices  here  to  refer  cursorily  to  a  few  of 
the  more  open  sources  of  such  evidence. 

1 .  The  cure  of  disease  among  uncivilized  nations  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  under  the  sole  influence  of  magic,  charms,  or  other 
practices  equally  ineffective. 

2.  The  general  treatment  of  diseases  in  the  ruder  and  simpler  times 
of  physic,  as  recorded  in  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers  of  our  art. 

3.  The  record  of  innumerable  cases  in  the  works  of  medical  authors, 
more  particularly  before  the  eighteenth  century,  in  which,  from  various 
causes,  no  medical  treatment,  or  one  demonstrably  powerless,  was  em- 
ployed. 

4.  The  records  of  the  Expectant*  system  of  medicine,  long  and  exten- 
sively prevalent  in  various  parts  of  Europe  ;  also  of  other  analagous 
systems  of  practice  in  vogue  at  different  times  in  various  countries, 
which  could  exert  no  substantial  influence  on  disease  or  on  the  animal 
economy. 

5.  The  wide-spread  and  frequently  the  exclusive  employment,  espec- 
ially in  modern  times,  of  universal,  or,  as  they  are  now  called,  quack 
medicines,  under  the  use  of  which  almost  all  curable  diseases  have  fre- 
quently got  well.  Whether  these  medicines  consist  of  inert  substances, 
or  of  substances  of  positive  medicinal  power,  the  inference  derived  from 
their  employment  is  nearly  the  same.  All  of  them  have,  most  indubita- 
bly, cured  (to  use  this  word  in  its  common  acceptation)  a  vast  number 
of  diseases  ;  and  whether  the  event  was  consequent  on  the  use  of  a 
substance  of  no  real  power,  or  possessing  a  'particular  power  oirty,  must 
be  allowed  to  be  nearly  the  same  thing.  In  our  own  day,  we  have  seen 
many  large  fortunes  made  in  this  country  by  the  sale  of  various  patent 
drugs    of  this  kind — from    Solomon's    Balm    of  Gilead   to  Parr's  Life 

"Expectant  System. — The  treatment  by  "  watching,"  attending  only  to  small 
matters,  regulating  the  diet,  air,  exercise,  &c,  giving  very  little  or  no  medicine, 
and  depending  on  the  power  of  nature.  The  French  physicians  are  principally 
expectant. — Ed.  Jour. 
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Pills;  and  this  fact  alone  proves  their  real  efficacy,  that  is,  proves  it  on 
the  very  same  grounds  of  evidence  admitted  in  legitimate  medicine. — 
Success,  that  is,  the  apparent  cure  of  diseases  on  an  extensive  scale, 
could  alone  keep  up  a  sale  of  them  so  extensive  as  to  enable  their  pro- 
prietors to  accumulate  large  fortunes.  And  of  this  kind  of  success — 
that  is,  the  getting  well  of  patients  under  their  use,  according  to  the 
legitimate  post-hoc  mode  of  reasoning,  every  medical  man  must  have 
witnessed  many  instances. 

6.  The  now  fashionable  system  of  Hydropathy  furnishes  strong  and 
extensive  evidence  of  a  like  kind,  although  on  somewhat  different 
grounds.  This  mode  of  treating  diseases  is  unquestionably  far  from 
inert,  and  most  opposed  to  the  cure  of  diseases  by  the  undisturbed  pro- 
cesses of  nature.  It,  in  fact,  perhaps  affords  the  very  best  evidence  we 
possess  of  the  curative  powers  of  art,  and  is,  unquestionably,  when 
rationally  regulated,  a  most  effective  mode  of  treatment  in  many  dis- 
eases. Still,  it  puts  in  a  striking  light,  if  not  exactly  the  curative  pow- 
ers of  nature,  at  least  the  possibility,  nay  facility,  with  which  all  the 
ordinary  instruments  of  medical  cure  (drugs)  may  be  dispensed  with. — 
If  so  many  and  such  various  diseases  get  well  entirely  without  drugs, 
under  one  special  mode  of  treatment,  is  it  not  more  than  probable,  that 
a  treatment  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  drugs,  may  be  often  of  non- 
effect,  sometimes  of  injurious  effect  ? 

An  intelligent  and  well-educated  hydropathical  physician,  on  whose 
testimony  we  can  entirely  rely,  informs  us,  that  in  a  great  many  cases 
that  have  come  under  his  care  in  a  hydropathic  establishment,  he  has 
observed  the  symptoms  amend  on  the  first  commencement  of  hydropath- 
ic remedies,  with  a  suddenness  and  speed  which  he  could  not  conscien- 
tiously ascribe  to  the  influence  of  the  means  used,  but  which  rather  ap- 
peared to  result  from  the  abandonment  of  injurious  drugs,  which  the  pa- 
tients had  previously  been  in  the  habit  of  taking.  In  some  cases,  to 
test  this  point,  the  physician  purposely  abstained  from  treating  the  pa- 
tients at  all,  and  yet  witnessed  the  same  marked  amendment.^  Our 
informant  points  out  to  us  another  natural  field  of  observation  in  this 
line,  in  the  uumerous  patients  discharged,  cured,  or  relieved,  from  hy- 
dropathic establishments,  almost  all  of  whom  carry  with  them  such  a 
horror  of  drugs,  that  they  never  have  recourse  to  them,  if  it  can  be 
helped,  afterwards.  Yet  these  people  recover  from  their  subsequent 
diseases — even  without  Hydropathy  ! 

7.  Mesmerism,  also,  we  think,  must  come  either  within  the  category 
of  cases  illustrating  the  curative  powers  of  nature,  or,  at  least,  the 
non-necessity  of  drugs,  or  both. 

8.  We  may  next  instance  a  large  and  important  class  of  cases,  in 
which  some  philosophical  physicians,  in  alltimes,  have  instituted  direct 
experiments,  both  publicly  and'privately,  to  test  the  powers  of  nature, 
by  either  withholding  all  means  of  treatment,  or  by  prescribing  substan- 
ces totally  inert:  the  result  often  being  the  cure  of  many  diseases  under 
such  management. 

*  In  the  great  majority  of  diseases  this  remark  does  not  hold  good.  Water  pro- 
cesses, many  of  them,  are  very  powerful  either  for  good  or  harm,  according  as 
they  are  employed.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  often  true,  that  great  benefit  is  expe- 
rienced by  leaving  off  the  u&e  of  drugs. — Ed.  Jour. 
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9.  Lastly,  we  must  advert  to  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most  extensive 
and  valuable  source  of  all — the  actual  practice  of  the  more  scientific 
physicians  of  all  ages,  in  the  latter  part  of  their  career, —  men  of  philo- 
sophic minds  as  well  as  of  much  experience.  It  is  well  known,  from 
the  history  of  physic,  that  a  large  proportion  of  men  of  this  class  have, 
in  their  old  age,  abandoned  much  of  the  energetic  and  perturbing  medi- 
cation of  their  early  practice,  and  trusted  greatly  to  the  remedial  powers 
of  nature.  The  saying  of  a  highly  respected  and  very  learned  physi- 
cian of  Edinburgh,  still  living  at  an  advanced  age,  very  happily  illus- 
trates this  point.  On  some  one  boasting  before  him  of  the  marvellous 
cures  wrought  by  the  small  doses  of  the  Homoeopathists,  he  said,  "this 
was  no  peculiar  cause  for  boasting,  as  he  himself  had,  for  the  last  two 
years,  been  curing  his  patients  with  even  less,  viz.,  with  nothing  at 
all!"" 

Further  on,  Dr.  Forbes,  in  closing  his  remarks  upon  the  writings  of 
Homoeopathists,  recapitulates  his  principal  inferences  from  his  general 
subject,  to  wit : 

m  1.  That  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  treated  by  allopathic  phy- 
sicians, the  disease  is  cured  by  nature,  and  not  by  them. 

2.  That  in  a  less,  but  still  not  a  small  proportion,  the  disease  is 
cured  by  nature,  in  spite  of  them ;  in  oiher  words,  their  interference 
opposing,  instead  of  assisting  the  cure. 

3.  That  consequently,  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  diseases,  it 
would  fare  as  well,  or  better,  with  patients,  in  the  actual  condition  of 
the  medical  art,  as  more  generally  practiced,  if  all  remedies,  at  least  all 
active  remedies,  especially  drugs,  were  abandoned. 

We  repeat  our  readiness  to  admit  these  inferences  as  just,  and  to 
abide  by  the  consequences  of  their  adoption.  We  believe  they  are  true. 
We  grieve  sincerely  to  believe  them  to  be  so  ;  but  so  believing,  their 
rejection  is  no  longer  in  our  power  ;  we  must  receive  them  as  facts,  un- 
til they  are  proved  not  to  be  so. 

Although  Homoeopathy  has  brought  more  signally  into  the  common 
daylight  this  lamentable  condition  of  medicine,  regarded  as  a  practical 
art,  it  was  one  well  known  before  to  all  philosophical  and  experienced 
physicians. 

It  is  in  truth,  a  fact  of  such  magnitude, — one  so  palpably  evident, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  any  careful  reader  of  the  history  of  medicine, 
or  any  long  observer  of  the  processes  of  disease,  not  to  be  aware  of  it. 
What,  indeed,  is  the  history  of  medicine  but  a  history  of  perpetual 
changes  in  the  opinions  and  practice  of  its  professors,  respecting  the 
very  same  subjects — the  nature  and  treatment  of  diseases  ?  And,  amid 
all  these  changes,  often  extreme  and  directly  opposed  to  one  another,  do 
we  not  find  these  very  diseases,  the  subject  of  them  remaining  (with 
some  exceptions)  still  the  same  in  their  progress  and  general  event? — 
Sometimes,  no  doubt,  we  observe  changes  in  the  character  and  event, 
obviously  depending  on  the  change  in  the  treatment, — and,  alas,  as  often 
for  the  worse  as  for  the  better;  but  it  holds  good  as  a  general  rule,  that, 
amid  all  the  changes  of  the  treatment,  the  proportion  of  cures  and  of 
deaths  has  remained  nearly  the  same,  or,  at  least,  if  it  has  varied,  the 
variation  has  borne  no  fixed  relation  to  the  difference  of  treatment. 
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In  making  this  statement,  we  are  far  from  denying,  that  practical 
medicine  has  made  considerable  progress  since  it  was  first  established 
as  an  art,  or  that  we  do  not  now  cure  more  diseases  and  save  more  lives 
than  our  forefathers  did.  The  truth  of  our  assertion, — taken  as  a  gen- 
eral assertion,  and,  when  the  question  is  regarded  in  the  only  way  it 
ought  to  be  regarded,  in  an  approximative,  not  in  an  absolute  sense, — is 
not  thereby  in  any  respect  invalidated.  We  do  not  deny  that  medicine 
has  made  progress,  or  that  it  can  cure  diseases  and  save  life  ; — we  mere- 
ly assert  that  the  superiority  in  the  proportion  of  the  instances  in  which 
it  does  so,  in  the  present  day,  is  most  lamentably  small,  all  things  con- 
sidered, when  placed  side  by  side  with  the  amount  of  any  former  day. 
In  several  of  our  commonest  and  most  important  diseases,  it  is  hardly 
to  be  questioned  that  the  proportion  is  little,  if  at  all,  on  our  side,  and 
in  others  it  is  manifestly  against  us. 

This  comparative  powerlessness  and  positive  uncertainty  of  medicine 
is  also  exhibited  in  a  striking  light,  when  we  come  to  trace  the  history 
and  fortunes  of  particular  remedies  and  modes  of  treatment,  and  observe 
the  notions  of  practitioners,  at  different  times,  respecting  their  positive 
or  relative  value.  What  difference  of  opinion,  what  an  array  of  alleg- 
ed facts  directly  at  variance  with  each  other,  what  contradictions,  what 
opposite  results  of  a  like  experience,  what  ups  and  downs,  what  glorifi- 
cation and  degradation  of  the  same  remedy,  what  confidence  now — - 
what  despair  anon,  in  encountering  the  same  disease  with  the  very  same 
weapons,  and  what  horror  and  intolerance,  at  one  time,  of  the  very  opin- 
ions and  practices,  which,  previously  and  subsequently,  are  cherished 
and  admired  J" 

Such  facts  and  statements  as  the  above  do  alike  honor  to  the  ability 
and  integrity  of  the  man  who  promulgates  them.  They  show  very 
conclusively  what  is  fast  becoming  understood  in  these  modern  times, 
that  the  medical  art,  as  hitherto  practised,  is  mostly  one  of  empyricism 
or  mere  experiment. 


THE  OPERATION  AND  EFFECT  OF  CERTAIN  REMEDIAL 

AGENTS. 

[The  following  remarks  are  extracted  from  one  of  a  series  of  Lectures  delivered 
by  S.  Dixon,  M.  D.,  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Picadilly,  London,  in  ]840.  We  re- 
gard the  author  as  being,  on  the  whole,  like  some  others  in  the  profession,  in  the 
condition  of  the  one  of  old,  who  saw  "men  as  trees  walking."  The  most  of 
what  we  quote,  however,  contains  truth  which  is  important  in  itself,  and  which, 
we  are  happy  to  know,  is  progressing  in  its  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  com- 
munity. But  the  author  needs  yet  to  learn  that  all  the  various  indications  of  dis- 
ease can  be  fulfilled  by  remedial  agents  not  poisonous.  He  will  then  come  more 
fully  upon  the  platform  of  truth,  and  be  able,  with  more  true  science,  to  combat 
the  errors  of  the  profession.] 

Emetics. — When  the  various  doctrines,  which  attributed  all  diseases 
to  acrimonies,  peccant  humors,  crudities,  &c,  prevailed  in  the  schools, 
Emetics  were  among  the  principal  remedies  to  which  physicians  very 
naturally  resorted,  as  a  preliminary  means  of  cure.  The  beneficial  ef- 
fect observed  to  take  place  after  vomiting,  in  the  early  stage  of  almost 
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all  disorders,  was,  of  course,  urged  in  confirmation  of  theories,  which, 
even  in  the  present  day,  are  not  without  their  influence  on  the  minds  of 
medical   men.     The  primary  action  of  emetics  we  hold   to  be  Cerebral, 
and  the  act  of  vomiting,  not  so  much  a  cause  of  the  other  constitutional 
symptoms  which  accompany  it,  as  one  of  many  effects  produced  by 
change  in  the  atomic  revolutions  of  the  Brain.     Whatever  will  sudden- 
ly influence  the  brain,  in  any  unusual  manner,  by  changing  its  tempera- 
ture and  atomic  motion,   must  necessarily  change  the  whole  corporeal 
state,  whether  it  be,  at  the  time,  in  health   or  disease.     Have  we  not 
this  familiarly  exemplified,  in  the  motion  which  causes  sea-sickness — in 
the  sickness  produced  by  the  rotatory  chair,  and  in  the  morning  vomit- 
ings of  early  pregnancy  ?     Anything  that  can  withdraw  the  brain's  at- 
tention from  the  stomach,  such  as  a  passion,  a  blow  on  the  head,  loss  of 
blood,  or  a  division  of  the  nerves   that  supply  it,  may  produce  vomiting. 
Experience  every  day  shows  us  that  the  shivering  or  shudder  liable  to  be 
occasioned  by  one  cause,  may  be  averted  or  cut  short  by  agents,  which, 
under  different  circumstances,  can  of  themselves  produce  such  muscular 
tremor.     It  is  thus  that  the  emetic  exerts  its  salutary  influence  in  dis- 
ease.    No  man  can  take  a  vomit,  without  every  part  of  the  body  under- 
going some  change  during  its  operation.     A  creeping  sensation  is  im- 
mediately felt  in  every  part — a  sensation,  demonstrative  of  the  rapid 
revolution  and  change  of  relation  of  every  corporeal  atom.     Under  the 
influence  cf  such   an   agency,  you  may  see   the  reddened  and  swollen 
eye,  or  testis,  become,  in  a  few  minutes,  of  nearly  its  natural  appear- 
ance,— nay,  a  complete  abatement  of  pain   in  either  organ,  may  be  an 
equally  rapid  result.     Who,  then,  will  tell  me  that  the  same  effect  may 
not  take  place  from   the  employment  of  an  emetic,  in  what  are  termed 
inflammations  of  the  lungs  or  bowels?     Oh,  "  all  experience  is  against 
it,"    I   have  been   told.     All  experience  ! — whose  experience  ?  I  have 
asked  ;  but  I  never  got  an  answer,  for  nobody  had  ever  tried  ! 

But,  now  for  a  period  of  five  years,  Staff-Surgeon  Hume,  in  his  Mili- 
tary Hospital,  has  treated  his  pleuritic  and  enteritic  patients  in  this  man- 
ner:  during  that  time  he  has  not  bled  or  leeched  one  patient  for  any 
disease-— he  has  used  emetics  instead — and  his  practice  has  been  beyond 
all  precedent  successful.  Now,  that  I  call  a  Fact — a  fact  worth  all  the 
hypothetical  assumptions  of  all  these  doctors,  whose  gains  depend,  not 
so  much  on  speedy  cure,  as  on  protracted  sickness !  There  is  no  part 
of  the  body  that  you  may  not  influence  with  an  emetic; — the  old  phy- 
sicians knew  it — the  physicians  of  an  age  gone  by.  They  gave  emetics 
in  the  case  of  Typhus  even — Typhus  in  a  royal  patient.  "  Louis 
XIV.,"  says  Mr.  James,  "  was  seized  with  symptoms  of  illness,  and  all 
the  marks  of  Typhus  Fever,  of  the  most  malignant  kind,  soon  discov- 
ered themselves.  The  whole  court  was  in  consternation,  the  queen  in 
despair,  and  Mazarin  in  a  state  of  anxiety  and  apprehension,  which  de- 
prived him  of  all  the  resources  of  that  art  which  usually  concealed  his 
emotions.  Foreseeing  that  his  rule  would  terminate  with  the  life  of 
Louis,  he  took  every  precaution  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  his  treas- 
ures out  of  France ;  but  he  began  to  pay  court  also  to  those  who  were 
about  the  person  of  the  king's  younger  brother,  and  even  to  several  of 
that  prince's  attendants  whom  he  had  mal-treated  on  former  occasions. 
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The  young  king  was  carried  to  Calais  in  his  carriage,  as  to  a  more 
healthy  spot ;  but  the  disease  only  became  worse  every  hour  :  the  phy- 
sicians declared  that  the  case  was  beyond  hope  ;  and  Bussy  assures  us, 
that  a  number  of  the  courtiers  even  went  and  congratulated  the  young 
Duke  of  Anjou  on  his  accession  to  the  throne.  Louis  himself  does  not 
seem  to  have  lost  *his  senses  or  presence  of  mind  ;  he  spoke  with  calm- 
ness of  his  approaching  fate  ;  and  sending  for  Mazarin,  he  said  to  him, 
4  You  have  always  been  one  of  my  best  friends:  the  queen,  my  mother, 
loves  me  too  much  to  tell  me  the  danger  in  which  I  am  ;  do  not  flatter 
me  in  the  least ;  speak  to  me  only,  in  order  that  I  may  look  into  my 
own  conscience,  and  make  preparations  for  death.'  He  spoke  in  the 
same  strain  several  times,  showing  no  weak  clinging  to  the  temporal 
crown  that  seemed  about  to  pass  away,  but  looking  forward  from  the 
brink  of  the  grave  into  eternity  with  that  calm  firmness  which  might 
well  do  honor  to  a  king.  Mazarin  was  too  much  agitated  and  terrified 
to  use  any  concealment;  with  fears  and  sighs,  he  acknowledged  to 
Louis  at  once  the  danger  in  which  he  was,  and  the  young  monarch 
openly  seemed  grateful  to  him  for  not  having  concealed  his  situation. 
A  physician  of  great  repute,  however,  was  at  length  brought  from  Abbe- 
ville, and  declaring  that  the  King's  case  was  by  no  means  hopeless,  he 
obtained  permission  to  administer  to  him  a  remedy?  which  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  was  merely  antimonial  wine.  Louis  was  so  much  re- 
lieved by  the  first  emetic,  that  he  willingly  took  a  second  dose,  and,  from 
that  day,  the  fever  abated,  and  health  gradually  returned.  Joy  and  sat- 
isfaction spread  throughout  France." — James1  Life  and  Times  of  Louis 
XIV. 

A  medical  officer,  of  the  East  India  Company's  service,  sent  for  me 
at  midnight,  and  you  may  imagine  the  pain  he  was  suffering,  when   I 
tell  you  that  I  heard  his  groans  before  I  reached  his  chamber.     Shortly 
after  leaving  a  crowded  theatre,  he  had  imprudently  taken  his  place  on 
the  top  of  one  of  the  night  coaches,  where  he  had  not  been   long  seated 
before  he  was  seized  with  repeated  shivering,  followed  by  fever,  and  ex- 
quisite pain  in  the  back  and  loins — in  medical  phrase,  lumbago.     When 
1  saw  him,  he  had  all  the  symptoms  which,  in  the  Schools,  are  termed 
high  inflammatory  fever,  and  he  complained  of  agonizing  pain  in  his 
back.     His  wish  was  to  be  bled,  but  I  prescribed  an  emetic  instead,  and 
this  relieved  him   in  the  briefest  space  imaginable.     From  the  moment 
he  vomited,  his  back  became  easier,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  quite 
free  from  pain — a  result  equally  pleasing  and  astonishing  to  the  patient, 
who,  on  a  previous  occasion,  had  been  confined  six  weeks  to  bed  with  a 
similar  attack,  notwithstanding  repeated  bleedings,  leechings,  and  blis- 
ters.    Another  gentleman  who  shortly  after  came  under  my  care,  expe- 
rienced a  like  relief  from   the-  use  of  an  emetic  in  nearly  the  same  cir- 
cumstances.    In  the  first  case,  I  followed   up  the  emetic  with  hydro- 
cyanic acid  ;    in  the  second,  I  prescribed  quinine  and  sulphuric  acid — 
the  latter,  my  more  general  mode  of  treatment  in  acute  disease.     Cases 
without  number  could  I  give  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  this  practice 
in  acute  opthalmia,  sore-throat,  pleurisy,  rheumatism,   &c, — diseases 
which,  under  the  usual  or  orthodox  measures,  would  have  kept  the 
physician  in  attendance  for  weeks,  and  then,  perhaps,  have  defied  both 
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his  aid  and  his  art.  With  the  same  practice,  I  have  had  equal  success 
in  the  treatment  of  haemorrhages,  eruptive  fevers,  &c. ;  audi  might  here 
give  cases  corroborative  of  my  assertion,  were  I  not  borne  out  by  many 
of  the  older  writers,  particularly  Heberden  nnd  Parr,  who  found  emetics, 
followed  by  Bark,  to  be  the  best  primary  treatment  of  disorder  generally. 
John  Hunter  says,  he  has  "seen  Buboes  (collections  of  matter  in  the 
groin)  cured  by  a  vomit,  after  suppuration  had  been  considerably  ad- 
vanced,"—and  he  has  *•  known  a  large  bubo,  which  was  just  ready  to 
break,  absorbed  from  a  few  days'  sickness  at  sea."  He  attests  the  cure 
of  "  White-swelling"  or  knee  consumption  by  emetics— and  the  value  of 
the  same  class  of  medicines  in  pulmonary  consumption,  has  been  strongly 
insisted  upon  by  many  writers.  In  physic,  as  in  every  thing  else,  there 
is  a  fashion  ;  but  the  "great  men"  of  our  day,  notwithstanding  their 
reiterated  assertions  to  the  contrary,  would  do  well,  in  more  instances 
than  these,  to  imitate  the  old  practice. 

Purgatives,  or  those  medicines  which  influence  the  intestinal  secre- 
tions.— Like  most  remedies,  these  all  act  through  the  medium  of  the 
Brain  ;  but,  from  ignorance  of  their  mode  of  action,  practitioners  have 
too  frequently  converted  them  into  a  cause  of  disease  and  death.  The 
man  who  proceeds,  day  by  day,  to  purge  away  "  morbid  secretions," 
"  peccant  humors,"  &c,  is  a  mere  humoralist,  who  neither  knows  the 
manner  in  which  his  medicines  operate,  nor  understands  the  nature  of 
the  wonderful  machine,  whose  disordered  springs  he  pretends  to  rectify. 
Do  not  let  me  be  understood  to  deprecate  purgative  medicines.  As  a 
remedial  means,  they  are  inferior  to  emetics; — when  combined  with 
these,  they  are  amongst  the  best  medicines  with  which  to  commence  the 
treatment  of  disease  generally,  that  is,  where  the  patient  has  not  been 
previously  reduced  by  protracted  suffering.  It  has  been  my  fate  to  wit- 
ness no  inconsiderable  amount  of  mischief  induced  by  a  mistaken  per- 
severance in  purgative  measures.  Will  nothing  open  the  ejes  of  gen- 
tlemen of  the  humoral  school  ?  Surely  they  will  be  staggered,  when 
told  that  in  an  evil  hour  the  exhibition  of  a  purge  has  been  followed  by 
a  paroxysm  of  gout !  Yet  nothing  is  more  true  or  better  avouched. — 
"  Reasoning  upon  this  simple  fact,"  Dr.  Parr  says,  "  the  humoral  theory 
of  the  gout  is  altogether  untenable."  And  so  is  Dr.  Holland's  hypothe- 
sis of  its  being  caused  by  a  'morbid  ingredient  in  the  blood.'  When  I 
say  I  have  known  fatal  fevers  produced  by  medicines  of  this  class,  some 
may  be  skeptical;  but  few  will  doubt  their  power  to  produce  Dysentery, 
which  in  the  words  of  Cullen,  is  an  "inward  fever."  "A  dose  of  rhu« 
birb,"  says  Dr.  Thomson,  "has  produced  every  symptom  of  epilepsy, 
and  in  an  instance  within  my  own  observation,  the  smallest  dose  of  cal- 
omel has  caused  the  most  alarming  synocope"  or  faint.  Let  us  use,  not 
abuse,  purgative  medicines  ! 

Mercury. — The  frequency  with  which  mercury  and  its  preparation 
Calomel,  enter  into  medical  prescription — its  beneficial  and  baneful  in- 
fluence in  the  practice  of  our  art,  render  a  knowledge  of  the  true  action 
of  this  metal,  and  the  proper  mode  of  its  exhibition,  matters  of  no  ordi* 
nary  importance. 

What  are  the  forms  of  disorder  in  which  mercury  is  supposed  to  be 
be  most  useful  ?     The  records  of  the  profession  answer,   lever,   iritis, 
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erysipelas,  dysentery,  rheumatism,  cutaneous,  osseous,  and  glandular 
disturbances.  To  the  same  records,  I  appeal  for  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  my  statement,  that  it  has  too  frequently  produced  those  very  maladies 
in  all  or  every  of  their  forms  and  variations.  Its  influence  extends  prin- 
cipally over  the  gradular  and  assimulative  systems  ;  it  has  consequent- 
ly a  great  effect  on  secretion.  I  have  known  mercury  in  small  doses 
cure  what  is  called  scrofFula  hundreds  of  times  ;  yet  according  to  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  and  I  can  bear  him  out  in  the  fact,  when  wrongly  applied, 
mercury  has  set  up  "a  scrofulous  diathesis  in  the  very  best  constitutions*" 
"1  have  seen  a  person,"  spys  Dr.  Graves,  "Laboring  under  mercurial  ir- 
ritation, seized  with  common  fever,  which  afterwards  became  Typhus, 
and  proved  fatal  in  five  days.  Still  you  will  hear  persons  say,  that,  if 
you  get  a  fever-patient  under  the  influence  of  mercury,  you  will  cure 
the  disease,  and  that  mercurial  irritation  will  protect  a  man  against  fe- 
ver. I  have  known  Jaundice  to  appear  during  a  course  of  mercury." — 
Jaundice,  for  which  some  say  it  is  a  specific  !  When  you  hear  a  man 
talking  of  specifics<you  may  well  laugh  at  him  !  The  value  of  all  med- 
icines has  more  or  less  relation  to  the  quantity  prescribed.  Upon  this 
subject,  I  think  it  material  to  speak  regarding  mercury  ;  for  in  conse- 
quence of  the  enormous  doses  which  have  been  exhibited  by  certain 
pseudo-physicians — certain  writers  on  Infantile  and  Tropical  disease — 
this  substance,  instead  of  being  a  blessing  10  humanity,  has  recently  be- 
come one  of  the  chief  agents  in  man's  destruction  !  You  daily  see  med- 
ical men — men  who  never  reflect  upon  the  effect  of  any  medicine — pre- 
scribing four,  five,  and  six  grains  of  calomel  to  children — to  infants  !— 
Can  you  wonder  at  the  frightful  number  of  deaths  that  take  place  under 
seven  years  of  age  f  Look  at  the  bills  of  infantile  mortality;  and,  if 
you  consider  the  quantity  of  calomel  that  children  take,  you  will  assur- 
edly be  compelled  to  declare,  not  how  little  medicine  has  done  for  the 
promulgation  of  life — but  how  much  it  has  done  to  shorten  it  !  Oh  ! 
you  may  depend  upon  it,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  mischief  done  by  the 
profession  ;  that  is  the  reason  why  the  people  go  to  the  quacks  and  the 
Homoeopathists.  The  latter  are  the  least  mischievous,  for — if  they  actu- 
ally give  their  medicines  in  the  ridiculous  doses  they  pretend — they  do 
little  more  than  hocus  their  patients  with  words,  while  the  quacks  and 
the  medical  men  kill  them  wholesale  by  physic — physic  wrongly  ap- 
plied. Many  years  have  now  passed  since  Mr.  Abernethy  first  advo- 
cated the  employment  of  mercury  in  moderate  doses.  More  recent  wri- 
ters have  demonstrated  the  value  of  calomel  in  doses  so  minute  as  the 
twelfth  and  even  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  grain.  Combined  with  equally 
minute  quantities  of  quinine,  I  have  been  for  years  in  the  habit  of  pre- 
scribing it  in  such  doses,  in  all  diseases  of  children,  and  I  have  found  it 
invaluable  in  most.  If,  with  such  minute  doses  of  mercury,  then,  the 
practitioner  may  obtain  the  most  excellent  effects,  what  shall  we  say  to 
the  exhibition  of  four  and  five-grain  doses  of  calomel  to  infants  ?  What 
language  can  be  sufficiently  strong  to  denounce  the  equally  daring  prac- 
tice of  ordering  scruple-doses  of  the  same  powerful  mercurial  for  adults  ? 
That  individuals  occasionally  recover  from  serious  disease,  after  the  un- 
sparing use  of  calomel  in  such  doses,  is  no  more  an  argument  in  favor 
of  such  a  mode  of  treatment,  than  that  many  a  man  has  been  knocked 
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down  by  a  blow,  and  lived  to  laugh  at  a  description  of  accident  to 
which  others  have  succumbed.  To-reason  in  this  manner  is  to  argue 
that  blows  are  good  things.  In  saying  this  much  I  do  not  mean  to 
raise  objections  to  calomel  as  a  purgative, — in  which  case  a  larger  dose 
is  necessary.  But  how  often  do  you  see  this  mercurial  given  in  enor- 
mous and  repeated  doses,  with  the  view  of  correcting  morbid  secretions, 
which  inquiry  might  have  satisfactorily  traced  to  the  previous  mal- 
administration of  calomel  itself. 


From  the  Water-Cure  Journal. 

WARM  AND  HOT  APPLICATIONS  OF  WATER. 

[We  copy  the  following,  not  only  because  we  think  the  sentiments  essentially 
correct,  but  also  to  show,  that,  in  modes  of  practice  differing  materially  from  ours 
as  a  whole,  there  are  important  points  of  agreement.  The  light  of  true  science  has 
certainly  begun  to  shine  in  medicine,  the  darkness  of  error  is  fleeing  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left ;  and  comparatively  soon,  we  cannot  doubt,  the  middle  path 
of  truth  will  be  generally  adhered  to  by  those  who  now  move  in  lines  greatly 
divergent.] 

We  have  said  elsewhere  that  writers  upon  hydropathy  generally  do 
not  appear  to  understand  well  the  effects  of  warm  and  hot  applications  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  their  readers  are  left  to  infer  that  none  but  cold  ones 
are  used.  The  common-sense  fact  is,  that  warm  and  hot  applications, 
in  many  cases,  are  highly  beneficial,  while  cold  ones  are  injurious. — 
Hot  fomentations  are  very  useful,  for  example,  in  cases  of  severe  colic, 
spasms  of  the  stomach,  in  acute  pleurisy,  in  severe  pain  of  the  spine, 
the  kidneys,  or  the  womb,  and  in  fact  in  deep-seated  pains  generally,  hot 
applications,  oft  repeated  until  the  pain  is  subdued,  are  to  be  used  in 
preference  to  any  others.  It  is  entirely  a  wrong  notion,  that  in  water 
treatment  we  are  to  use  cool  or  cold  applications  only.  As  a  general 
fact  it  may  be  stated,  that  when  the  body,  or  any  part  is  cold,  it  is  to  be 
warmed ;  and  on  the  contrary,  that  whenever  the  body  or  any  part  of  it 
is  hot,  it  must  be  cooled.  In  regard  to  the  warming  of  the  body  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  the  natural  means,  as  by  frictions,  exercise,  &c,  are 
the  best  when  practicable ;  but  when  impracticable,  artificial  warmth  is 
to  be  resorted  to.  Sometimes  it  is  better  to  practise  alternately  with 
hot  and  cold  applications.  Good  judgment  is  to  be  exercised  in  the  use 
of  all  remedial  means,  and  in  general,  if  either  a  cold  or  hot  application 
does  not  agree,  or  causes  an  increase  of  pain,  the  opposite  treatment  is 
necessary.  There  is  no  danger  in  experimenting,  if  we  look  well  to 
the  sensations  as  a  guide. 

The  best  mode  of  applying  wet  bandages,  warm  or  hot,  (called  usu- 
ally fomentations,)  is  by  means  of  flannels  wrung  out  of  hot  water. 
The  hands  are  to  be  put  in  cold  water  first,  to  enable  us  the  better  to 
bear  the  heat,  as  in  acute  disease  attended  with  severe  pain,  persever- 
ance must  be  used.  The  wet  fomentations  are  better  to  be  covered  with 
dry  flannels,  the  more  effectually  to  retain  the  heat. 

It  may  be  objected  to  these  modes,  that  applications,  when  above  the 
natural  temperament,  are  weakening.     This  we  admit  to  be  in  general 
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true  ;  but  in  many  instances  it  is  better,  with  the  hot  cloths,  even  to 
blister  the  surface  (although  this  is  never  necessary)  than  to  allow  the 
inflamation  and  pain  to  go  on  in  some  weaker  and  more  important  part. 
Besides,  while  one  part — as,  for  instance,  the  whole  side,  in  case  of 
pleurisy — is  being  nearly  blistered  by  heat  to  draw  the  blood  outward, 
the  general  feverishness  of  the  system  can  be  removed  by  cool  or  cold 
applications  made  to  other  parts,  by  drinking,  sponging  the  surface,  &c. 
&c.  Hot  applications  to  parts,  and  warmth  over  a  part,  or  even  the 
whole  body,  will  often  be  found  highly  useful. 

Vapor  baths  may  be  made  very  useful,  in   connection  with  the  tepid, 
cool,  or  cold  bath. 


From  the  Water-cure  Journal. 

THE  HYDROPATHIC  TREATMENT  OF  SMALL  POX. 

The  following  article  by  Dr.  Sylvester  Graham,  with  whom  many  of 
our  readers  are  acquainted,  was,  we  believe,  published  in  one  of  the 
Northampton  (Mass.)  papers.     The  advice  it  contains  is  invaluable. 

Mr.  Editor  :- — I  perceive,  by  the  papers  generally,  that  the  small-pox 
is  unusually  prevalent  in  the  country  at  this  time  ;  and  it  is  still  spoken 
of  as  "  that  dangerous,  alarming,  and  fatal  disease  "  ;  and  the  negli- 
gence of  the  people  in  not  having  had  their  children  vaccinated,  as 
a  preventive  measure,  is  seriously  reprehended.  All  this  is  well 
enough,  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  there  is  something  better,  and  that  which 
a  Benevolent  Providence  intended  should  be  effected  by  the  advent  of 
the  evil  itself.  It  is  that  mankind  may,  by  thoroughly  correct  habits, 
well  nigh,  if  not  entirely,  put  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  that  foul 
offspring  of  a  foul  source.  But  leaving  that  point,  to  attend  to  the  pres- 
ent emergency,  I  say,  with  that  full  confidence  which  rests  on  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  thing  of  which  I  speak,  that  there  is  no  more  neces- 
sary danger  from  the  Small  Pox  than  from  common  itch  ;  and,  except  in 
cases  of  extremely  putrid  diathesis  resulting  from  excessively  bad  habits, 
no  person  would  die  from  Small  Pox,  if  properly  treated.  And  very 
rarely  indeed  needs  a  person  be  laid  up  with  that  disease,  or  confined  to 
the  house  a  single  day. 

Let  any  one  who  has  been  exposed  to  the  Small  Pox  or  Varioloid,  or 
any  one  who  has  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  that  disease,  or  who  has 
the  full  evidence  of  the  disease  upon  him,  at  once  commence  bathing 
his  body  all  over  in  cold  water,  applying  the  water  with  coarse  towels, 
and  with  as  brisk  and  hard  rubbing  as  he  can  endure.  When  thus 
thoroughly  bathed,  follow  the  .operation  by  dry  rubbing  equally  brisk 
and  vigorous.  Let  this  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day,  as  the 
feverish  stage  of  the  disease  advances  and  continues  ;  and  more  fre- 
quently, if  necessary,  to  keep  the  skin  down  at  the  cool  temperature  of 
health.  During  the  more  feverish  stage  of  the  disease,  let  no  food  be 
taken  of  any  kind,  solid  or  fluid,  and  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  the 
morbid  symptoms,  let  the  food  be  simple  and  taken  sparingly,  at  regular 
periods,  full  six  hours  apart ;  consisting  of  mild   farinaceous  substances 
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and  cooling  fruits,  and  always  taken  cold  or  cool.  Through  the  whole 
sickness  and  indisposition,  let  the  patient  drink  nothing  but  pure  cold 
water,  and  let  him  drink  that  freely,  and  particularly  on  an  empty  sto- 
mach, increasing  the  quantity  as  the  febrile  symptoms  increase.  At 
least  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours  let  a  free  injection  of  cool  soft  water 
be  given,  and,  if  the  disease  should  be  at  all  violent,  let  this  be  repeated 
twice  and  even  three  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  according  to  the 
intensity  of  the  morbid  symptoms.  Let  the  patient  take,  with  his  food, 
or  any  other  way,  no  kind  of  stimulating  or  heating  substances  ;  such 
as  spices,  condiments,  cordials,  &c,  &c.  Nothing  fluid,  but  pure  cold 
water — nothing  solid,  but  simple,  plain  food,  as  above  prescribed.  Let 
the  patient  be  abroad  as  much  as  he  comfortably  can,  and,  when  within 
doors,  let  him  keep  off  from  the  bed  as  much  as  possible,  and  avoid  a 
hot  room  and  confined  air,  and  industriously  cultivate  cheerfulness. 

Should  the  case,  from  extremely  bad  previous  habits,  become  very 
malignant,  it  would  be  necessary  to  immerse  the  body  in  moderately 
cold  water,  for  several  minutes,  two  or  three  times  in  the  twenty-four 
hours ;  and,  while  in  the  water,  to  rub  it  very  freely :  and,  when  not  in 
the  bath,  to  keep  the  body  much  of  the  time  enveloped  in  a  wet  sheet 
surrounded  by  dry  blankets.  Encouraging  the  patient  mean  time  to 
take  small  potations  of  cold  water  as  often  as  every  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes. 

By  intelligently  and  understaadingly  following  these  directions,  with 
such  modifications  as  peculiar  circumstance*  might  require,  no  one  needs, 
and  scarce  any  one  would  die  with  small-pox,  varioloid,  measles,  scar- 
latina, hooping-cough,  or  any  other  of  this  great  family  of  contagious 
and  infectious  diseases. 

January  20,  1846.  S.  Graham. 

Notice  to  Patients  and  Friends. 

O3  Hitherto  our  office  and  residence  have  been  at  No.  1,  Walnut  street.  Here- 
after, till  we  shall  be  able  to  occupy  the  building  which  we  are  erecting  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Carlton  and  Front  streets,  our  friends  will  find  our  room  at  No.  14,  Front 
street,  up  stairs.  We  shall,  as  heretofore,  keep  on  hand  a  general  supply  of  Bo- 
tanic and  Eclectic  Medicines.  We  shall  also  continue  to  receive  and  treat,  at  our 
residence,  patients  afflicted  with  chronic  disease  in  any  form  allowing  hope  of 
amendment.  Of  a  few  interesting  cases  which  we  have  lately  had  under  treat- 
ment, we  intend  soon  to  give  a  full  report. 

Prospectus. 

IT  In  course  of  publication,  in  quarto  form,  A  TREATISE  ON  MIDWIFE- 
RY, 'with  about  seventy-five  splendid  colored  Engravings,  with  appropriate  ex- 
planations, plain  and  concise,  for  popular  and  professional  use  ;  adapted  to  the 
reformed  practice.     By  W.  Beach,  M.  D. 

The  price  of  the  work,  with  colored  engravings,  will  be  five  dollars ;  plain 
engravings,  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Any  person  who  will  procure  five  sub- 
scribers for  the  above  work,  and  remit  the  money  to  Dr.  W.  Beach,  239  Bowery, 
New  York,  shall  have  the  sixth  gratis. 

It  is  intended  to  have  the  work  ready  for  subscribers  in  September  next. 
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Notice. 

(pp  The  First  Anniversary  of  the  Worcester  Medical  School  will  occur  on 
Wednesday,  the  3d  inst.  At  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  Anniversary  Address  will  be 
delivered  by  Prof.  I.  M.  Comings,  M.  D.,  of  the  Southern  Botanico-Medical 
College,  at  Macon,  Georgia.  The  degree  of  M.  D.  will  be  conferred  on  such  of 
the  students  as  have,  before  the  present,  attended  one  regular  course  of  Medical 
Lectures,  and  now  sustain  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  various  branches  of 
medical  study.  The  exercises  will  take  place  at  the  East  Town  Hall,  and  the 
public  are  respectfully  invited  to  attend. 

There  will  be  a  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  School,  dta  the  same 
day,  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  the  house  of  Dr.  C.  Newton,  in  Worcester.  As 
matters  of  importance  will  require  the  action  of  the  Board,  a  full  attendance  is 
requested.  Per  order. 

Worcester,  June  1st,  1846. 

Travelling  Agents  "Wanted  ! 

K?  To  sell  two  Medical  Works  of  great  value  :— COMFORT'S  THOMSO- 
NIAN  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE— COMFORT'S  THOMSONIAN  PRAC- 
TICE OF  MIDWIFERY.  These  works  were  written  with  special  reference  to 
Family  use,  and  must  be  appreciated,  by  all  who  examine  them,  as  the  best  means 
to  preserve  or  restore  health. 

To  men  of  integrity  and  business  talent,  with  a  small  capital  of  $50  or  up- 
wards, who  are  disposed  to  enter  the  business,  (of  the  profitableness  of  which 
there  is  no  doubt,)  a  Circular,  giving  a  full  description  of  the  character  of  the 
Works,  the  principles,  prospects,  and  profits  of  the  agency,  will  be  furnished,  on 
application  personally,  or  by  letter,  postage  paid,  to 

ALEXANDER  HARRISON,  Superintending  Agent, 

No.  8  1-2  South  7th  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Wilson's  Thomsonian  and  Botanic  .Laboratory, 

No.  18,   Central  Street. ...Boston,  Mass. 

O3  The  subscribers  would  respectfully  inform  the  public  that  they  have  recent- 
ly opened  the  above  establishment,  where  may  be  found  an  extensive  assortment 
of  Botanic  and  Thomsonian  Medicines,  Shaker  Herbs,  Extracts,  Oils,  &c.  Sy- 
ringes of  all  kinds,  and  all  the  different  Medical  Works  upon  the  reformed  system 
of  practice  published  in  the  United  States ;  also,  Brandy,  Wines,  and  other 
liquors  of  the  choicest  brands,  for  medicinal  purposes,  constantly  for  sale. 

Having  made  arrangements  to  obtain  all  articles,  that  are  indiginous  to  this 
country,  directly  from  those  parts  where  they  are  grown,  and  found  in  the  great- 
est abundance  and  perfection,  they  are  prepared  to  supply  Wholesale  Dealers, 
Practitioners,  and  others,  with  medicines  of  superior  quality,  at  prices  as  low  as 
they  are  sold  at  any  similar  establishment  in  the  country.  The  utmost  care  will 
be  used  in  the  preparation  of  Compounds.  Medicines  neatly  put  in  small  pack- 
ages, and  labelled  with  full  directions  for  family  use,  if  required,  and  safely 
packed  for  any  climate. 

Orders,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  from  the  most  distant  sections  of  the  country, 
promptly  and  faithfully  attended  to.  B.  OSGOOD  WILSON, 

G.  CARLOS  WILSON. 

The  New  England  Medical  Eclectic  and  Guide  to  Health 

QjT  Is  published  on  the  1st  and  16th  of  every  month,  at  Worcester,  Ms.  Each 
number  contains  sixteen  pages,  octavo.  Terms,  1,00  per  year,  invariably  in  ad- 
vance. All  remittances  and  communications  pertaining  to  the  Eclectic,  should  be 
directed,  post  paid,  to  the  Editor  and  Proprietor.  Any  person  forwarding  us,  post 
paid,  the  names  of  four  subscribers,  and  remitting  us  $4,00,  shall  receive  a  fifth 
copy  gratis. 

P.  L.   Cox,  Book  and  Job  Printer,  No.  10  Central  Exchange,  Worcester. 
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From  Howard's  System  of  Botanic  Practice. 

MERCURY. 

Mercury,  as  a  medicine,  is  probably  more  extensively  used  than  al- 
most any  other  article  of  the  materia  medica  ;  and  hence  mankind  have 
suffered  more  from  its  destructive  powers,  than  from  all  the  other  poi- 
sonous drugs  that  have  disgraced  the  science.  In  bilious  and  other 
fevers,  which  have  so  universally  and  fatally  prevailed  in  the  United 
States,  calomel  has  been  regarded  as  almost  the  only  evacuant  of  the 
bowels  to  be  depended  upon  ;  and,  by  most  practitioners,  it  has  been  con- 
sidered necessary,  in  malignant  cases  of  fever,  and  in  many  other  obsti- 
nate complaints,  to  administer  a  quantity  sufficient  to  produce  salivation. 
And,  when  it  is  wished  to  procure  this  loathsome  discharge  very  speed- 
ily, the  direful  remedy  is  applied  externally,  in  the  form  of  mercurial 
ointment,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  administered  internally,  in  the  form 
either  of  calomel  or  pills.  The  disastrous  effects  of  this  "  incendiary  " 
practice  have  left  fearful  monuments  of  its  destructive  character,  in 
every  city,  town,  village,  and  hamlet  in  the  United  States ;  and,  in  fact, 
in  every  civilized  country  where  fashion  and  folly  have  been  allowed  to 
triumph  over  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  and  mercurial  medicines 
permitted  to  assume  the  place  of  the  more  salutary  productions  of  the 
life-preserving  vegetable  kingdom. 

So  extensively,  indeed,  have  mercurial  medicines  spread  their  rava- 
ges amongst  mankind,  that  it  has  become  an  important  "  part  of  the 
physician's  study,  to  learn  to  designate  and  remove  the  maladies  which 
are  caused  by  them."^  Mercury  is  the  most  general  evacuant  belong- 
ing to  the  materia  medica  ;  whilst  its  different  preparations  are  made  to 
answer  no  less  than  ten  different  indications  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 


*  Preface  to  the  American  edition  of  Dr.  Hamilton's  Observations  on  the  Use 
and  Abuse  of  Mercurial  Medicines,  bv  Ansal  W.  Ives,  M.  D. 
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And,  notwithstanding-  the  most  universal  employment  of  mercury,  in  the 
treatment  of  nearly  or  quite  every  disease,  "  it  is  to  be  regretted,"  says 
the  work  just  quoted,  "that,  for  the  want  of  a  more  precise  knowledge 
of  the  peculiar  properties  of  mercury  and  the  modes  of  its  operation, 
writers  have  not  yet  assigned  to  it  an  appropriate  place  among  the  cur- 
atives of  disease,  nor  agreed  upon  such  general  principles  for  its  ad- 
ministration as  will  enable  the  best  judgment  to  use,  without  sometimes 
abusing  it;  and,"  continues  the  same  writer,  "  is  not  mercury  by  many 
rather  given  as  a  specific,  or  for  symptoms  of  diseasei  for  which  they 
know  not  what  to  give  ?" 

"  Practitioners,"  says  Dr.  Hamilton,  "  prescribe,  on  every  trifling 
occasion,  calomel  or  the  blue  pill :  thus,  calomel  is  now  almost  the  uni- 
versal opening  medicine  recommended  for  infants  and  children  ;  and  a 
course  of  the  blue  bill  is  advised,  without  any  discrimination,  for  the 
cure  of  trifling  irregularities  of  the  digestion  in  grown  persons."  To 
show  the  wretched  consequences  of  this  indiscriminate  employment  of 
mercury,  we  need  only  refer  to  Hooper's  Dictionary.  "  Many  courses 
,of  mercury,"  says  he,  "  would  kill  the  patient,  if  the  medicine  were 
only  given  internally,  because  it  proves  hurtful  to  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines, when  given  in  any  form,  or  joined  to  the  greatest  correctors." 
It  "  often  produces  pains  like  those  of  rheumatism,  and  nodes  of  a 
scrofula r  nature;"  "and  occasionally  attacks  the  bowels,  and  causes 
violent  purging  even  of  blood."  "  At  other  times,  it  is  suddenly  deter- 
mined to  the  mouth,  and  produces  inflammation,  ulceration,  and  an  ex- 
cessive flow  of  saliva."  The  teeth  also  become  loose,  and  mortification 
sometimes  succeeds,  and  terminates  in  the  destruction  of  the  gums,  lips, 
cheeks,  &c. 

In  addition  to  these  dreadful  local  affections,  mercury  often  produces 
a  more  general  effect,  which  is  termed  the  mercurial  disease. 

"  It  is  characterized  by  great  depression  of  strength;  a  sense  of  anx- 
iety about  the  preecordia;  irregular  action  about  the  heart;  frequent 
sighing;  trembling,  partial  or  universal ;  a  small,  quick,  and  sometimes 
intermitting  pulse;  occasional  vomiting;  a  pale,  contracted  counte- 
nance ;  a  sense  of  coldness  ;  but  the  tongue  is  seldom  furred,  and  nei- 
ther the  natural  nor  vital  functions  are  much  disturbed."  "  In  this  state, 
a  violent  or  sudden  exertion  of  muscular  power,  will  sometimes  prove 
fatal." 

It  may  possibly  be  thought,  that  we  are  devoting  too  much  time  to  the 
consideration  of  this  single  article;  but,  when  we  take  only  a  hasty  sur- 
vey of  the  general  and  immense  extent  of  its  horrible  desolations,  we 
are  ready  to  think  a  volume  too  small  for  a  faithful  portraiture  of  the 
heart-sickening  picture.  The  subject  of  intemperance  has  enlisted  the 
energies  of  hundreds.,  nay,  thousands,  who  have  portrayed  in  glowing 
colors  the  disastrous  effects  of  this  voracious  monster,  preying  upon  the 
vitals  of  the  human  race  ;  opposed  too,  as  it  is,  by  the  moral  sense  of 
the  people,  the  dogmas  of  physicians,  and  the  precepts  of  the  gospel. 
But  the  career  of  calomel,  instead  of  being  opposed  by  any  of  those 
barriers  which  resist  the  progress  of  immorality,  is  encouraged  by  a 
class  of  men  whose  authority  is  only  equalled  by  the  subserviency  of  the 
people  to  submit  to  their  dictates. 
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The  propriety  of  comparing  the  effects  of  mercury  with  those  of  in- 
temperance, very  probably  may  excite  some  emotions  in  the  minds  of 
many  who  have  not  given  the  subject  a  careful  consideration  ;  but  we 
only  request  of  these  to  reflect,  that  calomel  is  prescribed,  in  some  form 
or  other,  in  almost  every  family  which  adheres  to  the  poisonous  practice 
of  medicine;  and,  although  an  individual  may  be  subjected  to  its  deadly 
effects  but  once  in  his  life,  he  may  never  after  be  free  from  its  morbid 
influence.  Indeed  we  do  not  doubt,  that  the  protracted  insupportable 
languor  and  indescribable  feelings  of  despondency  which  often  succeed 
a  course  of  mercury,  have  driven  many  an  individual  to  intemperance, 
if  not  to  suicide,  for  that  relief  which  may  be  prized  higher  than  life. 
We  are  not  dealing  in  fables,  nor  fanciful  tales  of  romance;  our  subject 
is  one  in  which  the  whole  civilized  world  has  a  deep  interest ;  and  we 
feel  it  to  be  a  serious  duty  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  eradicate  those  pre- 
judices which,  through  ignorance,  have  been  implanted  in  the  human 
heart. 

The  depredations  which  mercury  has  committed  upon  health  and  life, 
since  its  first  introduction  into  practice,  demand  that  it  should  be  placed 
in  its  native  garb  before  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Too  much  suffering 
and  misery,  and  waste  of  human  life,  have  resulted  from  the  use  of 
calomel,  for  those  who  are  acquainted  with  its  real  character  to  remain 
idle  spectators  of  its  mighty  march  ;  walking  with  gigantic  strength 
through  the  world,  and  sweeping,  with  its  baneful  breath,  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  from  the  stage  of  usefulness,  and  the  great  theatre  of 
life! 

"Among  the  numerous  poisons,"  says  Dr.  Hamilton,  "  which  have 
been  used  for  the  cure  or  alleviation  of  diseases,  there  are  few  which 
possess  more  active,  and  of  course,  more  dangerous  powers,  than  mer- 
cury. Even  the  simplest  and  mildest  forms  of  that  mineral  exert  a 
most  extensive  influence  over  the  human  frame ;  and  many  of  its  chem- 
ical preparations  are  so  deleterious,  that  in  the  smallest  doses  they 
speedily  destroy  life."  M  When  the  effects  of  mercury  upon  the  human 
body  are  accurately  investigated  and  duly  considered,  it  cannot  fail  to 
appear,  that  infinite  injury  must  accrue  from  its  use  in  many  cases." — 
Hamilton,  pages  1-3. 


From  the  Botanico-Medical  Recorder. 

LECTURES   ON    NEUROLOGY. 

Dr.  Buchanan's  Lecture  on  Monday  evening,  was  strictly  prelimi- 
nary or  introductory.  He  remarked  that  he  felt  proud  to  appear  again 
before  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  since  his  predictions  had  been  fulfilled 
as  to  the  progress  of  Neurology.  Five  years  ago,  not  a  man  in  the 
civilized  world  believed  in  the  possibility  of  exciting  the  brain,  and  thus 
making  physiological  discoveries.  When  he  announced  his  discovery 
in  1841,  it  was  received  with  universal  incredulity,  ridicule,  and  oppo- 
sition ;  but  already  the  discovery  had  spread  through  America  and 
Europe,  had  been  demonstrated  in  every  city,  and   had  disarmed   the 
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violent  prejudices  which  it  at  first  encountered.  It  had  been  carried  before 
the  public  in  conjunction  with  animal  magnetism  ;  and,  although  the  ex- 
periments had  been  made  in  an  unphilosophical  manner,  and  generally  by 
incompetent  persons,  they  had  proved  convincing  to  the  liberal-minded, 
and  aroused  the  spirit  of  inquiry.  He  repudiated  all  connection  with  the 
Mesmeric  exhibitors,  whom  he  considered  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
Neurology,  but  referred  to  Prof.  Caldwell,  Prof.  Curtis,  Eev.  Mr.  Stuart, 
and  several  scientific  gentlemen,  as  well  informed  in  reference  to  his 
principles,  and  capable  of  presenting  them  properly  before  the  public. 

He  defined  Neurology  as  the  science  of  the  whole  nervous  matter  of 
the  body,  and  especially  of  its  paramount  organ,  the  brain.  This  ner- 
vous matter  being  the  seat  of  life  and  mind,  Neurology  must  be  in  fact 
the  whole  science  of  man — a  complete  system  of  Anthropology. 

He  demonstrated  forcibly,  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  and 
the  seat  of  all  our  physiological,  as  well  as  mental  powers — that  all  men- 
tality and  all  physiology  concentrate  in  this  master  organ,  and  that  the 
only  mode  of  rendering  physiology  or  medicine  an  exact  science,  was 
to  discover  the  functions  of  the  brain.  This  had  not  been  done  by  the 
professor  of  medical  science — it  had  been  attempted  by  Dr.  Gall  and 
his  followers,  but  they  had  not  completed  the  undertaking,  and  could 
not  make  a  science  of  exactness  or  certainty  by  means  of  Craniology. — 
A  new  method  of  exploring  the  brain  must  be  discovered,  or  we  must 
forever  rest  in  Egyptian  darkness  in  reference  to  the  most  important 
knowledge  in  the  whole  circle  of  sciences. 

Neurology  offers  the  key  to  this  knowledge  by  showing  the  impress- 
ibility of  the  brain.  The  sole  question  is,  Can  the  brain  be  excited  or 
not?  If  it  can,  we  can  build  up  a  magnificent  science  by  such  experi- 
ments— if  it  cannot,  all  is  delusion,  and  we  cannot  trust  our  senses. 

He  proposed  to  prove,  that  the  hand  could  affect  the  brain,  by  experi- 
menting upon  any  number  of  the  audience,  who  might  come  forward. — 
Some  eighty  or  a  hundred  persons  then  advanced  to  the  platform,  and 
he  began  to  test  their  impressibility  by  applying  his  hand  to  their  heads 
upon  the  frontal  organs.  He  remarked,  that  all  those  who  came  forward 
were  entire  strangers  to  him,  but  that  from  their  appearance  he  believed 
that  a  number  would  be  found  impressible.  About  thirty  or  forty  were 
tested  publicly,  and  four  fifths  of  the  whole  number  experienced  sensi- 
ble effects  when  he  applied  his  hand  to  the  head.  The  effects  were  sim- 
ilar in  all — weakness,  trembling  of  the  knees,  swimming  of  the  head, 
unsteadiness  of  position,  accelerated  action  of  the  heart,  and  an  attrac- 
tion to  follow  the  hand  of  the  operator,  were  the  principal  results  pro- 
duced. Several  were  drawn  forward  by  his  attraction,  in  spite  of  their 
utmost  resistance. 

The  second  lecture  of  Dr.  Buchanan  was  attended  by  a  large  and  in- 
telligent audience,  and  was  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  different 
views  of  the  human  constitution  which  have  been  taken  by  mental  phil- 
osophers, Phrenologists,  Physiologists,  and  the  cultivators  of  animal 
magnetism.  These  doctrines  he  compared  with  the  science  of  Neurolo- 
gy, showing  that  they  are  defective  in  certain  essential  facts,  which  facts 
are  supplied  by  Neurology  alone.  Metaphysical  philosophy  he  consid- 
ered a  mere  analysis  of  our  powers,  reducing  all  our  faculties  to  certain 
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simple  elements.  The  more  perfect  the  analysis,  the  less  we  know  when 
it  is  completed.  A  metaphysician,  instead  of  recognizing  the  variety  of 
powers  admitted  by  phrenologists,  recognizes  only  a  few  primitive  fac- 
ulties from  which  he  forms  all  others.  The  more  perfect  his  analysis, 
the  fewer  faculties  he  recognizes.  One  philosopher  may  recognize  ten 
faculties,  another  will  analyze  the  ten  and  reduce  them  to  two  or  three. 
One  may  recognize  memory,  comparison,  and  reason ;  another  may 
prove  by  analysis,  that  those  three  powers  are  only  various  forms  of  the 
power  of  association.  In  short,  our  practical  knowledge  of  man  all  eva- 
porates in  the  alembic  of  metaphysics,  which  reduces  our  faculties  to 
the  smallest  possible  number;  and,  when  the  analysis  is  perfected,  carries 
us  back  to  the  starting  point,  that  we  have  one  power  which  cannot  be 
analyzed  any  further,  which  power  is  the  mind. 

Phrenologists,  avoiding  this  destructive  analysis,  look  at  human  na- 
ture as  it  is,  instead  of  looking  for  a  theoretical  substratum.  They  are 
in  advance  of  the  Metaphysician,  as  Chemists  are  in  advance  of  the  Al- 
chemists. They  recognize  certain  faculties  and  passions  as  essentially 
distinct,  and,  like  the  simple  bodies  of  Chemistry,  not  to  be  confounded, 
and  not  composed  of  the  same  ultimate  elements.  They  seek  to  locate 
these  faculties  and  passions  in  the  brain,  and,  in  the  general  results,  they 
are  sustained  by  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
form  an  accurate  science  by  Craniology,  on  account  of  the  irregular  and 
uncertain  thickness  of  the  scull.  Nor  does  the  prevalent  system  of 
Phrenology  pretend  to  develope  all  the  functions  of  the  brain.  The 
basilar  region  of  the  brain  is  beyond  its  observation,  and  the  physiologi- 
cal functions  of  the  brain  are  entirely  overlooked.  Phrenology  explains 
only  its  mental,  not  its  physiological  powers.  It  is,  therefore,  a  very 
partial  view  of  the  human  constitution. 

Physiology  and  Anatomy  explain  our  bodily  constitution  and  functions, 
but  without  explaining  the  source  of  moving  power  of  all  these  functions. 
While  they  refer  every  thing  to  the  brain  and  nerves  as  the  source  or 
seat  of  every  function,  they  tell  us  nothing  of  the  powers  of  the  brain 
itself,  which  is  the  master  of  all.  They  deal  in  facts  or  effects  without 
causes—- they  are  too  mechanical — they  are  not  philosophical. 

Mesmerism  explains  nothing — it  contributes  a  stock  of  wonderful  facts 
without  any  explanation;  and  thus  sheds  a  flashing  meteoric  light  over 
the  constitution  of  man,  but  leaves  us  enveloped  in  night  and  mystery. 

Neither  of  these  is  a  system  of  Anthropology,  nor  do  all  of  them  put 
together  make  a  complete  science  of  man.  They  are  unconnected — they 
are  partial  surveys  of  the  human  constitution.  Metaphysics  offers  us  a 
mental  Alchemy — Phrenology  a  comparison  of  the  mind  and  the  brain 
—Physiology  a  survey  of  the  body — Mesmerism  a  collection  of  won- 
ders. These  fragments  of  the  true  Anthropology,  uncombined  as  they 
are,  resemble  the  planets  of  a  solar  system,  void  of  a  sun,  wandering  in 
separate  orbits,  and  often  in  collision  with  each  other.  The  brain  is  the 
sun,  the  centre  of  the  true  system  of  Anthropology.  Physiology  is  but  its 
downward  influence,  its  manifestation  in  the  body — Phrenology  presents 
its  upward  influence,  its  manifsstation  in  mind — which  are  still  farther 
elucidated  by  Metaphysical  inquiry  and  Mesmeric  experiments.  Neu- 
rology, taking  the  brain  as  its  centre,  and  tracing  therefrom  the  subordi- 
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naie  sciences  of  its  effects,  unites  them  in  one  harmonious  system— a 
full  and  perfect  Anthropology — tracing  the  relations  of  man  upward  to 
his  Creator — around  to  his  fellow-beings — and  downward  to  inorganic 
matter — giving  to  the  whole  the  exactness  and  certainty  of  a  vigorous 
demonstration  by  experiment. 

Several  gentlemen  then  came  forward,  and,  upon  being  tested,  gave 
decided  indication  of  impressibility.  Dr.  B.  then  requested  one  of  them 
to  try  the  strength  of  his  arm  in  lifting:,  and  he  sustained  two  chairs  at 
arms  length,  with  several  pounds  weight  on  them.  Dr.  B.  then  applied 
his  hand  upon  the  head  in  front  of  the  ear,  so  as  to  excite  the  organs 
producing  muscular  debility,  and  in  a  short  time  the  strength  of  the 
young  gentleman  was  so  diminished  that  he  could  not  lift  the  chairs 
alone  by  the  utmost  exertion  that  he  could  make  He  then  placed  his 
hand  before  the  upper  posterior  part  of  the  head,  and  removed  the  form* 
er  influence  so  as  to  obviate  the  painful  sensations  produced  by  the  ex- 
periment in  the  muscles  of  the  arm.  Two  other  gentlemen,  intelligent, 
middle  aged,  and  rather  robust,  were  then  tried  in  the  same  manner, 
with  still  more  striking  effect ;  one  of  them  seemed  almost  paralyzed  by 
the  debilitating  operation,  but  was  speedily  enabled,  by  exciting  some  of 
the  upper  occipital  organs,  to  make  a  free  display  of  his  strength. — 
These  demonstrations  were  considered  very  striking  and  satisfactory. 


From  the  Botanico-Medical  Recorder. 

PNEUMONIA— CAUSES,  SYMPTOMS,  kc. 

Mr.  Editor: — The  lungs  being  one  among  the  most  important  or* 
gans  belonging  to  the  vital  domain,  it  will  be  perceived  at  once,  that  the 
encroachments  of  disease  upon  this  perpetual,  never-resting  viscus,  the 
functions  of  which  are  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  whole  organic  sys- 
tem, should  soon  be  removed  ;  suspend  their  operations,  and  you  destroy 
the  physiological  condition  of  every  other  portion;  the  welfare  of  every 
organ,  muscle,  nerve,  tissue,  &c,  requires  the  constant  labors  of  this 
chcmico-vital,  lile-giving,  vitalizing,  and  re-vitalizing  laboratory  within 
us— that  feeds  upon  the  air,  and  warms  the  blood  that  leaps  from  the 
pulsing  heart* 

The  several  causes  of  pneumonia  are,  the  application  of  cold  to  the 
body,  a  suddenly  checked  perspiration,  rapid  atmospheric  changes— 
such  as  sudden  vicissitudes  from  heat  to  cold,  &c.  &c. 

Symptoms. — This  disease  generally  manifests  itself  in  a  very  sudden 
manner,  with  an  obtuse  pain  in  the  chest,  situated  beneath  the  clavicle, 
and  sometimes  extending  to  the  side  ;  great  difficulty  in  breathing,  dry 
hacking  cough,  dry  skin,  heat,  anxiety,  thirst,  and  great  restlessness; — * 
pulse  generally  full,  strong,  hard,  and  frequent  at  the  onset ;  but,  as  the 
disease  advances,  the  pulse  becomes  weak,  quick,  and  irregular,  or  in- 
termitting. In  the  commencement  of  the  disease  the  cough  is  mostly 
dry,  and  without  expectoration,  though  I  have  seen  some  few  instances 
of  moisture  and  difficult  expectoration,  in  the  first  stages  of  the  disease. 
The  sputum  thrown  up  is  various,  both  in  color  and  consistency,  is  often 
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streaked    with  blood,  and    is   extremely  glutinous,   adhering  closely  to 
any  thing  upon  which  it  may  fall,  &c,  &c. 

Pneumonia  frequently  terminates  fatally  or  favorably,   in   from  three 
to  seven  or  nine  days,  when  not  promptly  treated. 

Treatment.— The  results   of  the  botanic  treatment  of  the  disease  un- 
der consideration  are   of  the  most  happy  character.     I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  this  disease  from  its  incipient  movements  to  its 
terminus,  in  youth,  middle  and  old  age  ;  I  have  been  called   to  adminis- 
ter to  patients   laboring  under  its  most  aggravated  forms,   and    have  not 
only  astonished   others,   but  myself,    at   the  power  and  efficacy  of  our 
medicines.     I  rely  very  much  upon   courses  of  medicine.     I  commence 
by  giving  lobelia  tea  made  from  the  clean  seeds,  in  broken  doses,  com- 
bined with   sage  tea  ;  continue  this  course  until   I  get  the   stomach  well 
nauseated,  and  the  whole  system  well  relaxed  ;  Ithen  <nve  several  drafts 
of  sage  tea,  after  which  I  increase  the  quantity  of  lobelia,  and  continue 
to  increase  the  dose  until  I  produce  emesis.     This  course  I  pursue  until 
I  get  my  patient  to  vomit  about  three  times  freely  ;  after  which,  should  I 
have  him    in  a    suitable  condition    to  receive  the    bath,    I   immediately 
give  it  to  him,  and  endeavor  by  it,  if  possible,  to  get  up  a  free  and  uni- 
versal perspiration  over    the  surface.      When  I  succeed  in   doing  this,  I 
generally  give  great  relief.      Indeed,  it  exercises  a  more  beneficial  infiu* 
ence  frequently  than  any  other  application  ;  the  reason  of  which  is  ob» 
vious  ;  the  skin  being  closed,  the  large  amount  of  excrementitious  mat- 
ter which,  in  health,  is  thrown  off  through    the  emumctories,  is  retained 
in  the  circulation  to  be  carried  off  by  other  depurating  organs.     Should 
I  fail  to  relieve  my   patient  by  one  course,    I  continue  my  best  relaxants 
and  diaphoretics ;  and,   should  the  case  be  a  violent  one,  in  about  twelve 
hours   I   repeat   the  course  again.       [Or  in   one  if    necessary. — Ed.] 
Should  the  pain  in    the  chest  be  distressing,  I   make    a  cataplasm  com- 
posed of  lobelia  herb,  slip,    elm,  Indian  meal,  equal  parts,   mix  this  to  a 
proper  consistency  by  adding  boiling  water ;  I  spread  this  on  a  piece  of 
cloth  of  a  suitable  size,  and  sprinkle  the  surface  over  with  good  African 
cayenne — apply   this  over  the  pain,   and  let  it   remain  until    it  becomes 
sour,  remove  and  repeat  until  the  pain  is  removed.    Should  the  bowels 
be  full,  hard,  and  tender,  I  use  enemas  freely,  composed  of  bay.,  lobelia, 
cayenne,  and  No.  6,  after  which   I  give   a  mucilage   of  slippery  elm,   to 
be  retained.     Should  I  fail  to  keep  the  bowels  sufficiently  empty,  1  give 
a  mild  purgative.     When  I  find  the  disease  giving  way,   I  use  good  ex- 
pectorants for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  lungs  and  keeping  up  a  per- 
spiration.      When    there    is    danger   of  suffocation,  it    will  be  known 
by  the  blood  vessels  of  the  neck  becoming  turgid   or  swelled,  the  face 
changing   to  a  purple  color, — the   consequence   of  which,  if  let  alone, 
will  be  an   effusion   of  blood   into   the  cellular   substance  of  the  lungs, 
which  will  impede  the  circulation  through  them  and  deprive  the  patient 
of  life.     Should   there   be    symptoms   of  suppuration,   it    will  manifest 
itself  by  frequent  slight  quiverings  and  an  abatement  of  pain,  a  sense  of 
fullness  in  the  parts,  the  patient  being  able  to  lie  on  the  side  which  was 
affected  with  ease. 

Or,  if  you  wish  to  hasten  resolution,  or  a  termination  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, give  a  full  course  of  the  medicine ';  and,  if  the  case  is  an  aggrava- 
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ted  one,  under  no  consideration  neglect  the  yapor  bath.  If  its  efficacy 
is  of  a  more  paramount  utility  in  any  one  disease  over  another,  it  pos- 
sesses that  advantage  in  this.  When  we  take  into  consideration  the 
fact,  that  pneumonia  is  a  disease  that  is  located  upon  an  organ  of  the 
first  importance,  whose  office  it  is  to  give  life  to  every  drop  of  blood 
that  bounds  through  the  throbbing  heart,  and  courses  every  vein,  and 
are  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that,  if  the  disease  is  not  promptly  cut  short, 
it,  in  many  instances,  proceeds  to  suppuration,  which  is  a  very  fruitful 
cause  of  consumption  ;  it  should,  by  all  means  possible,  be  guarded 
against.  The  modus  operandi  of  the  vapor  bath  in  relieving  and  guard- 
ing against  suffocation,  suppuration,  &c,  is  known  to  be  in  harmony 
with  physiological  actions — it  is  the  most  able  agent  to  equalize  the  cir- 
culation and  restore  the  broken  balance,  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge. 
In  this  disease  we  find  the  capillary  system  entirely  locked  up,  and,  as 
a  natural  consequence,  it  causes  a  great  amount  of  superfluous  matter  to 
be  retained,  which,  in  the  physiological  state,  would  pass  out  through 
the  excretory  channels  of  the  skin.  The  superfluous  matter,  being  re- 
tained, rapidly  augments  in  every  round  of  the  circulation.  These  accu- 
mulations being  of  a  highly  irritable  nature,  provoke  by  their  stimulus 
every  channel  through  which  they  may  pass,  causing  an  increase  of 
pulse  of  from  75  to  100,  110,  120,  130,  or  more  to  the  minute.  It  is  a 
law  in  the  circulation,  that  wherever  there  is  the  greatest  irritation,  to 
that  point  will  be  an  increased  flow  of  blood.  Taking  this  as  true,  the 
lungs  being  in  an  inflammatory  state  and  the  surface  closed,  having 
now  a  double  labor  to  perform  and  an  over  circulation  to  bear,  their  ves- 
sels become  distended,  and  the  rendezvous  of  worn-out  refuse  matter  that 
should  have  passed  through  the  emunctories  of  the  skin.  Keeping  the 
above  law  in  view — "  where  there  is  the  greatest  irritation,  there  is  the 
greatest  flow  of  blood," — soon  pulmonary  textures  would  lose  their  abil- 
ity to  sustain  themselves — those  parts  that  would  be  most  distended 
would  receive  the  greatest  amount  of  excrementitous  deposites,  and  in 
those  parts  suppuration  would  first  commence.  The  best  means  we  can 
use  to  avoid  and  remove  all  the  above  difficulties,  is  a  free  use  of  our 
botanic  remedies,  in  connection  with  the  bath.  By  its  use,  you  distri- 
bute to  every  organ  and  part  its  due  proportion  of  blood,  however  great 
its  distance  may  be  from  the  great  centre.  By  the  use  of  the  bath  we 
stimulate  the  nervous  forces,  and  drive,  with  increased  velocity,  the  flu- 
ids of  the  system  along  their  various  avenues ;  by  it  we  expand  the 
partly  colapsed  vessels  of  the  capillary  system  ;  by  it  we  relieve  the 
Jungs  of  congestion,  and  restore  the  lost  balance — the  refuse  matter, 
being  inimical  to  health,  is  eliminated,  the  functions  of  every  organ  are 
regulated,  and  thus,  by  the  concert  of  action  of  the  vapor  bath  and  rem- 
edies consistent  with  the  laws  of  health,  the  patient  is  restored. 
Hopkinsville,  April  lSth,  184-5.  D.  J.  GISH,  M.  D. 


Note. — Having  now,  in  a  few  instances,  published  different  articles 
on  the  treatment  of  the  same  diseases,  we  intend  soon  to  give  our  views 
of  the  pathology  of  these  diseases. 
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From  Cornell's  Consumption  Prevented. 

TUBERCLES. 

Tuberclous  Consumption  is  really  the  true  or  hereditary  consump- 
tion. Laennec,  (to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  remainder  of  this  chap- 
ter, with  a  few  additions,)  enumerates  insulated  tubercles  under  four 
classes — miliary,  crude,  granular,  and  encysted.  Tuberculous  infiltra- 
tion he  also  divides  into  three  varieties— irregular,  grey,  and  yellow. 

The  miliary  tubercle  is  the  most  common  form  in  which  tuberculous 
matter  appears  in  the  lungs.  The  tubercles  resemble  small  grains. — 
They  are  of  a  grey  color,  but  sometimes  colorless,  sometimes  semi- 
transparent,  and  sometimes  transparent.  They  are  very  small,  and  vary 
in  size  >  the  largest  being  about  the  bigness  of  the  hemp,  and  the  smallest 
about  that  of  the  millet  seed.  They  appear  to  the  naked  eye  to  be 
nearly  round  ;  but,  when  examined  by  a  microscope,  are  found  to  be  ir- 
regular, or  angular.  They  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lung,  that,  when  delached,  they  take  away  a  portion  of  it 
with  them.  They  grow  in  groups,  and,  before  a  thorough  union,  a  small 
yellow  or  dark  speck  appears  in  each  tubercle.  This  speck  enlarges 
until  it  involves  the  whole  tubercle.  After  a  time,  the  whole  of  the  tu- 
bercles are  changed  into  a  whole  yellow  mass,  and  finally  into  a  whitish 
yellow  color.     This  mass  forms  what  is  called  the  crude  tubercle. 

When  the  tubercles  are  few  in  number,  they  grow  to  a  much  larger 
size,  than  when  they  are  numerous.  They  have  been  found  as  large  as 
a  filbert  or  an  almond. 

The  granular  tubercles.  The  granular  tubercles  are  nearly  the  size 
of  a  millet  seed.  They  are  round,  colorless,  and  not  transparent.  They 
are  numerous,  and  generally  diffused  through  the  whole  of  one  lung.- — 
They  are  not  in  groups,  and  sometimes,  from  their  immense  number, 
form  solid  masses.  In  these  masses,  the  granulations  are  all  distinct, 
and  separated  from  each  other  by  cellular  substance.  They  pass  into 
yellow  and  dark  tubercles. 

These  miliary  granulations  are  never  found  except  in  lungs  in  which 
other  larger  tubercles  exist  at  the  same  time. 

Accidental  circumstances  may  change  the  color  of  tubercles.  Thus, 
they  are  changed  yellow  by  jaundice,  brown  by  gangrene  ;  and  black 
pulmonary  matter  sometimes  makes  grey  spots,  by  mingling  with  the 
yellow  whitish  color  of  the  tubercle. 

The  grey  tubercle.  This  is  frequently  found  around  tuberculous  ex- 
cavations. This  infiltration  is  said  to  exist  sometimes  where  tubercles 
do  not.  In  some  cases,  tuberculous  masses  are  found  where  there  has 
been  no  previous  development  of  miliary  tubercles.  Such  masses  are 
of  a  grey  color  and  quite  impermeable  by  air.  They  are  nearly  as 
compact  as  cartilage,  and  the  vesicular  structure  of  the  lungs  is  quite 
destroyed  by  them.  As  they  begin  to  soften,  there  are  seen  small,  yel- 
low, opaque  specks.  These  go  on  softening  and  increasing,  till  the 
whole  mass  is  changed  into  a  yellow  tuberculous  matter.  There  is, 
also,  the  jelly-like  infiltration.  This  is  found  frequently  between  the 
miliary  tubercles.  It  is  humid,  colorless,  and  appears  like  a  fine  jelly. 
It  continues  to  thicken,  and  finally  becomes  converted  into  tuberculous 
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matter.  These  masses  often  occupy  almost  the  whole  of  one  lobes 
while  they  neither  change  its  shape,  nor  ptoduce  any  protuberance  on 
its  surface. 

The*tubercles>  however  formed,  finally  soften,  and  become  thick, 
cheesy,  and  are  converted  into  pus.  The  softening  begins  in  the  cen- 
tre and  gradually  advances  towards  the  surface,  and  finally  changes  the 
ivhole  into  pus.  The  pus  is  not  all  alike — some  is  thick  and  without 
smell,  and  yellow,  some  more  liquid,  less  transparent,  colorless,  or 
streaked  With  blood.  It  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  whey,  having 
small  pieces  of  curd  floating  in  it* 

When  the  tuberculous  matter  is  formed,  it  finds  its  way  into  the 
bronchial  tubes.  The  passage  is  always  smaller  than  the  excavations, 
and,  consequently,  the  passage  and  excavation  are  both  fistulous.  Iri 
this  manner  numerous  irregular  excavations  are  formed,  sometimes  ex- 
tending wholly  through  the  lung. 

There  is  also  the  encysted  tubercle,  tn  this,  the  cartilaginous  mem- 
brane is  very  perceptible  before  the  softening  of  the  tubercles.  In  these 
the  tuberculous  matter,  before  it  is  thoroughly  softened,  adheres  strongly 
to  its  sides  ;  and,  when  it  is  removed,  the  membranes  are  smooth  and 
polished,  though  uneven  and  rugged.  Sometimes  these  cysts  become 
ossified. 

Sometimes,  when  there  exists  a  large  number  of  tubercles  in  the 
lungs,  death  will  ensue"  before  they  become  softened  so  as  to  discharge" 
their  contents  into  the  bronchi.  In  this  case,  there  can  be  no  ulcerous 
excavations.  If  the  number  of  tubercles  be  small,  they  may  be  all 
found  excavated  after  death. 

The  development  of  tubercles  is  generally  successive.  Laennec 
enumerates  them  as  existing  in  the  following  manner.  1.  In  a  state  of 
granulations,  either  grey  or  colorless,  and  semi-transparent.  2.  Grey, 
but  large  and  yellow,  and  opaque  in  the  centre.  3.  Yellow  and  opaque 
throughout,  but  still  firm.  4.  In  a  state  of  grey  tuberculous  infiltration, 
gelatinous,  or  yellow.  5.  Softened,  especially  in  the  centre*  6.  In  the 
state  of  excavations  more  or  less  completely  empty. 

Tubercles  usually  begin  to  develope  themselves  in  the  top  of  the  up- 
per lobe  of  the  right  lung.  (Some  physicians  have  found  them  oftener 
developed  in  the  left.)  Here,  we  usually  meet  with  excavations  of  a 
large  size.  There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the  body  wherein  we  do  not 
find  tubercles  in  a  phthisical  subject. 

They  are  generally  found  in  the  following  order  of  frequency.  In 
the  bronchial,  mediastinal,  cervical,  and  mesenteric  glands,  and  in  the 
other  glands  throughout  the  body — in  the  liver,  in  the  prostate,  in  the 
surface  of  the  peritoneum  and  pleura*  the  epidermis,  vasa  deferentia, 
spleen,  heart,  the  brain,  and  cerebellum,  the  bodies  of  the  cranial  bones* 
the  substance  of  the  vertebras,  i-n  the  ligaments,  and,  finally,  in  those 
tumors  called  scirrkus  or  cancer. 

It  has  long  been  supposed  that  tubercles  were  the  result  of  inflamma* 
tion.  The  ancients,  and  some  eminent  physicians  of  modern  times, 
have  maintained  that  tubercles  are  the  result  of  inflammation  ;  but  this 
opinion  is  now  given  up  by  the  best  pathologists.  It  has  been  given  up 
for  the  following  reasons.     It  is  seldom   we  find  phthisis  supervene  to 
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pneumonia  ;  in  post-mortem  examinations,  tubercles  have  rarely  been 
found  in  the  lungs  of  those*vho  have  died  of  pneumonia;  the  interme- 
diate degrees  between  inflammatory  engorgement  and  pulmonary  ab- 
scess have  never  been  discovered.  In  some  cases,  though  the  "in flam-1 
mation  cannot  produce  tubercles,  it  may  hasten  their  developemem. — 
But  "  the  single  fact,"  says  an  eminent  pathologist,  "  of  the  existence 
of  chronic  pneumonia,  very  different  from  the  tuberculous  affection,  both 
in  its  anatomical  characters  and  symptoms,  is  sufficient  to  decide  the" 
question  in  the  negative. *' 

The  idea  that  pneumonia,  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  or  colds,  orca* 
tarrhs,  produce  phthisis,  or  consumption,  where  there  was  not  a  heredi- 
tary tuberculous  diathesis,  or  predisposition,  cannot  be  sustained.  There 
is  no  evidence  to  substantiate  such  an  opinion.  Persons  have  phthisis 
who  have  not  had  a  cold  for  years,  and  many,  who  frequently  have 
colds,  never  have  phthisis,  but  live  to  old  age.  If  phthisis  sometimes 
occurs  in  persons  subject  to  colds,  there  are  a  far  greater  number  who 
have  colds  frequently,  and  yet  never  have  phthisis. 

It  is,  however,  true  that  the  first  development  of  phthisis  is  by  the 
signs  of  a  cold.  The  first  cold  of  a  person  is  a  critical  state,  not  as 
causing  phthisis,  but  as  manifesting  the  development  of  it  in  the  lungs. 
I  should  sooner  think  that  a  cold  might  be  a  preservative  against  con- 
sumption* than  the  cause  of  it. 

I  come  now  to  consider  the  question,  whether  phthisis,  or  pulmonary 
consumption,  is  curable  by  nature  or  not. 

Laennec's  opinion  is,  that,  if  tubercles  are  the  result  of  inflammation* 
pleurisy  would  seem  more  likely  to  prevent,  than  facilitate,  the  forma- 
tion of  them  inte  pulmonary  consumption  )  since  it  extinguishes  nearly 
all  their  vital  energy.  He  thinks  pleurisy  is  often  the  effect  of  tubercles 
but  not  the  cause  of  them.  Tubercles  are  not  the  effect  of  pleurisy.- — 
So  that,  if  the  old  opinion,  that  tubercles  are  produced  by  inflammation  or 
irritation,  were  true,  then  pleurisy  would  tend  to  prevent  their  ending  in 
consumption,  and  consequently  be  sought  rather  than  dreaded. 

The  development  of  tubercles  may  be  retarded,  both  by  nature  and 
art.  Laennec  says,  "  In  some  cases  consumption  is  cured  by  nature,  in 
the  last  stages,  after  the  softening  of  the  tubercles  and  the  formation  of 
an  ulcerous  excavation." 

His  supposition  was,  that  the  progress  of  the  softening  of  the  tuber- 
eels  was  arrested  by  the  supervening  of  catarrh.  He  says*  "  While  ex- 
amining the  lungs  of  subjects  that  had  suffered  from  chronic  catarrh,  I 
have  observed  irregular  cavities  lined  by  a  semi-cartilaginous  membrane 
and  these  cavities  accorded  perfectly  with  tuberculous  ulcerations,  ex- 
cept that  they  were  empty.  I  found  that  such  subjects  all  referred  their 
catarrh  to  a  severe  previous  disease,  which  bore  the  character  of  con- 
sumption so  much  as  to  make  their  case,  at  the  time,  appear  desperate. 
Ori  the  other  hand,  in  subjects  dead  of  consumption,  whose  disease  had 
lasted  very  long,  we  very  commonly  find  similar  excavations  entirely 
lined  with  a  similar  cartilaginous  membrane,  and  free,  or  almost  free* 
from  tuberculous  matter.  The  formation  of  semi-cartilaginous  mem* 
brane  on  the  surface  of  tuberculous  excavations  must  be  considered  as  a 
curative  effort  of  nature."  He  considers  the  cicatrices  thus  formed  as 
injuring  the  general  health  but  very  slightly. 
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It  seems  to  prove  by  this  writer,  that  cat^rh,  supervening  upon  phthi- 
sis, often  relieves  or  remedies  it.  As  evidence  of  it,  he  gives  several 
instances  of  dissections  where  ulcers  of  the  lungs  were  cured  by  trans- 
formation into  semi-cartilaginous  fistulse. 

From  the  above  remarks  we  are  warranted  in  believing,  that  nature 
may  effect  a  cure  even  when  we  are  assured  from  percussion  and  aus- 
cultation, mediate  and  immediate,  that  consumption  really  exists. 

Laennec's  twenty-fifth  case  is  entitled,  Tuberculous  Phthisis  Cured. 
It  is  an  incontrovertible  proof  that  phthisis  can  be  cured,  and  is  cured, 
by  nature. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  I  find  the  following. 

"  Dr.  J.  Hughes  Bennett  states,  that,  of  seventy-three  bodies  he  has 
examined  since  last  November,  he  found  puckerings  or  concretions  in 
the  lungs  in  twenty-eight.  They  were  combined  with  induration  alone 
in  twelve,  with  cretaceous  or  calcareous  concretions  in  sixteen.  They 
occurred  in  the  right  lung  seven  times,  in  the  left  lung  twice,  and  in 
both  lungs  nineteen  times.  He  thinks  that  these  observations,  conjoined 
with  those  of  Roger  and  Boudet,  serve  to  establish  that  the  spontaneous 
cure  of  pulmonary  tubercle  occurs  in  the  proportion  of  from  one-third 
to  one-half  of  all  the  individuals  who  die  after  the  age  of  forty.  Dr. 
Bennett  observes,  that,  as  empirical  means  for  accomplishing  a  cure  have 
notoriously  failed,  prehaps  a  study  of  the  method  in  which  nature  oper- 
ates may  be  more  successful.  There  seems  no  reason  why  cavities  in 
the  lungs  should  not  heal  with  the  same  frequency  as  ulcerations  or  ab- 
scesses in  other  internal  organs,  if  the  further  deposition  of  tubercle 
could  be  arrested.  This  is  only  to  be  accomplished  by  overcoming  the 
pathological  conditions  on  which  the  deposition  of  tubercle  depends. — 
These  are— first,  a  morbid  state  of  the  blood,  the  result  of  imperfect  nu- 
trition ;  secondly,  local  inflammation,  by  means  of  which  an  unhealthy 
exudation  is  poured  out  that  assumes  the  form  of  tubercular  or  scrofu- 
lous matter.  The  indications  for  treatment  are — 1st,  To  overcome  the 
dyspepsia  and  acidity  in  the  almentary  canal ;  2nd,  To  furnish  the  ma- 
terial necessary  for  the  formation  of  a  healthy  chyme ;  and  3rd,  To 
combat  the  local  inflammation.  The  dyspepsia  and  vomiting  are  often  to 
be  alleviated  by  naphtha.  He  attributes  the  good  effects  of  this  remedy 
to  its  power  of  allaying  the  irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  thus  enabling 
the  patient  to  take  nourishment.  In  following  the  second  indication,  he 
now,  after  four  years'  employment  of  it  in  private,  as  well  as  in  dispen- 
sary and  hospital  practice,  strongly  recommends  cod-liver  oil  as  a  most 
valuable  remedy. 


INFLAMMATION  AND  SWELLING  OF  THE  BREASTS. 

BY    DR.    ED.    JOHNSON,    OF   LONDON.  ' 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  after  my  wife's  first  accouchement, 
I  came  home  from  Guy's  Hospital,  where  I  had  been  detained  since 
morning,  and  found  her  groaning  with  intense  pain,  the  breasts  red,  and 
enormously  enlarged,  which  the  frightened  nurse  was  vehemently  rub* 
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bing  with  brandy  and  oil.  The  skin  was  excessively  hot  and  dry,  and 
the  pulse  was  leaping  along  at  the  rate  of  120  °  .  It  was  in  the  month 
January — so  I  walked  into  the  street  with  a  pail,  and  bringing  it  into 
the  sick  room,  I  piled  a  heap  of  it  over  both  breasts,  continually  adding 
fresh  snow  as  it  melted.  In  a  very  few  minutes  the  milk  spun  out  in 
streams,  to  the  distance  of  more  than  a  foot,  and  the  tears  of  torture 
were  at  once  turned  to  those  of  pleasure,  accompanied  by  that  hysterical 
sobbing,  which  is  the  common  result  of  a  sudden  transition  from  intense 
suffering  to  perfect  ease.  The  mere  absence  of  pain  in  these  cases  takes 
all  the  characters  of  the  most  delicious  and  positive  pleasurable  sensa- 
tions. In  half  an  hour  the  inflammation  had  subsided,  the  breasts  had 
become  comparatively  flaccid,  the  fever  had  entirely  subsided,  and 
not  only  all  danger,  but  all  inconvenience,  had  utterly  vanished.  But 
for  this  timely  succor,  suppuration  must  have  supervened  in  both  breasts, 
and  large  abscesses  would  have  been  the  inevitable  consequence. 
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By  this  designation,  the  Trustees  of  the  Worcester  Medical  School, 
at  their  meeting  on  the  3d  inst.,  resolved  that  the  Institution  shall  hence- 
forth be  known.  The  Anniversary  exercises  were  interesting  and 
agreeable.  The  address  by  Dr.  Comings,  was  a  valuable  and  timely 
production.  It  was  replete  with  truths  which  ought  to  interest  the 
whole  community,  and  contained  many  suggestions  important  to  practi- 
tioners. We  hope  to  be  able  soon  to  give  it  to  our  readers.  The  de- 
gree of  M.  D.  was  conferred  on  four  of  the  students  who  have  now 
completed  their  course  of  medical  instruction.  The  degree  was  also 
conferred,  as  honorary,  on  three  other  individuals,  in  consideration  of 
their  professional  attainments,  and  well-known  ability  and  success  in 
practice.  The  following  are  the  names  and  residences  of  those  thus 
graduated: 

John  A.  Andrews,  Worcester,  Ms.     Jonas  W.  Chapman,  Boston,  Ms. 

Daniel  Davis,  Webster,  "       Lloyd  Goodnow,  Quincy,         " 

Adams  Perry,  Uxbridge,  n       Joseph  Jackson,  Boston,  " 

Winslow  B.  Porter,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Two  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  having  occurred,  one  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Sumner  Jacobs,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  the  other  by 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  C.  W.  B.  Kidder,  it  was  voted  that  the  former  be 
supplied  by  the  choice  of  Dr.  Isaac  Jacobs,  of  Bangor,  Me.,  and  the  latter 
by  the  choice  of  Dr.  Abial  Gardner,  of  Poughkeepsie,N.Y.  It  was  also 
voted  to  add  four  to  the  existing  number  of  Trustees,  and  choice  was 
made  of  Dr.  Justin  Gates,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  Gerry  Ross,  Mid- 
dlebury,  Vt. ;  Dr.  John  F.  Jenison,  Swanzey,  N.  H.  ;  and  Dr.  C.  W. 
Staple,  Farmington,  Me.  It  was  further  voted,  that  the  thanks  of  this 
Board  be  presented  to  C.  W.  B.  Kidder,  M.  D.,for  his  services  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board,  and  Lecturer  in  the  school  the  past  Term. 

The  next  Course  of  Lectures  will  commence  on  the  second  Monday 
in  March,  1847,  and  continue  fourteen  weeks.     Four  Professors,  viz., 
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I.  M.  Comings,  M.  D.,  Calvin  Newton,  M.  D.,  L.  Bankston,  M.  D.,  and 
Wm.  H.  Fonerden,  M.  D.,  have  been  elected  to  fill  the  various  depart- 
ments of  Anatomy,  Surgery,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Materia  Medica, 
Theory  and  Practice,  Obstetrics,  Chemistry,  and  Botany.  Of  ourselves 
we  have  only  to  say,  that,  having  spent  considerably  more  than  ten 
years  of  our  life  in  teaching,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  us,  now  that  we  are 
more  immediately  devoted  to  the  routine  employment  of  the  profession, 
to  occupy  a  portion  of  our  time  in  guiding  young  men  along  in  the 
paths  of  true  medical  science.  Our  associates  are  well  known  to  the 
community  as  men  of  high  standing  in  the  profession,  and  thoroughly 
qualified  for  the  offices  which  they  have  been  appointed  to  fill,  and 
which  they  have  already  accepted. 

Application  will  be  made  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  at  their 
next  session,  for  a  charter,  and,  till  that  is  granted,  the  College  will  avail 
itself  of  the  rights  and  privileges  granted  by  the  Legislature  of  Georgia 
to  the  Southern  Botanico-Medical  College,  a  branch  of  which  the  Wor- 
cester Medical  College  has  now  become. 


From  Price's  "  R.  M.  Pharmacopoeia." 

DIURETICS. 

Diuretics  are  remedies  which  promote  the  secretion  of  urine.  They 
seem  to  produce  their  effect  in  three  ways :  First,  by  being  absorbed  and 
acting  directly  upon  the  secretory  vessels  of  the  system  as  demonstrated 
by  the  re-appearance  of  these  substances  in  the  urine.  Secondly,  by  ac- 
ting primarily  upon  the  stomach,  and  diffusing  a  sympathetic  action  to 
the  kidneys.  Thirdly,  by  promoting  absorption  and  augmenting  the 
quantum  of  serous  fluid  in  the  vessels,  in  consequence  of  which  the  re- 
nal emunctories  are  excited  into  increased  action. 

Next  to  emetics  and  diaphoretics,  diuretics  are  the  most  important 
class  of  medicines  we  have.  They  are  indicated  in  all  forms  of  disease, 
but  especially  adapted  in  the  treatment  of  dropsy.  In  pulmonary  dis- 
eases, diseases  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  cutaneous  affections  of  every 
kind,  and  all  disorders  of  the  urinary  organs  they  may  and  should  be 
used  freely.  We  have  treated  many  forms  of  febrile  disease,  in  which 
but  for  the  free  use  of  this  class  of  medicines,  we  should  have  lost  the 
patients.  They  have  been  entirely  too  much  neglected  in  the  treatment 
of  disease  by  all  practioners.  In  the  treatment  of  thoracic  affections,  es- 
pecially phthisis  pulmonalis  we  should  not  attend  to  this  or  that  particu- 
lar secretion,  but  to  all ;  being  certain  that  this  is  the  only  true  mode  of 
treating  disease. 

ERIGERON — FLEABANE. 

This  plant  is  found  in  every  section  of  the  Union,  growing  in  open 
fields,  seldom  seen  in  woods  or  mountains.  It  rises  to  the  height  of  from 
one  to  three  feet,  having  a  yellowish  and  fibrous  root.  The  plants,  all 
parts  of  which  are  medicinal,  should  be  collected  while  in  flower,  and 
carefully  dried  while  in  the  shade.  There  are  several  species  of  the 
plant,  which  are  valuable  remedial  agents,  and  may  be  used  indis- 
criminately with  the  canadense. 


diuretics— Notice. 
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Erigeron  has  an  agreeable  odor,  and  a  bitterish,  acrid,  and  somewhat 
astringent  taste.  It  is  a  diuretic,  without  being  offensive  to  the  stomach, 
and  has  been  used  in  chronic  diarrhoea,  dropsy,  suppression  of  urine, 
nephritis,  gravel,  gout,  amenorrhea,  hemorrhages,  &c.  Rafinesque  says 
the  oil  has  speedily  arrested  uterine  hemorrhage,  and  in  combination  it 
has  been  a  very  speedy  and  efficient  remedy  in  this  disorder  in  our 
hands.  We  have  found  the  infusion  to  be  an  excellent  remedy  for  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes.  Fleabane  has  been  recommended  in  hydro- 
thorax  complicated  with  gout.  We  exhibited  the  oil  with  decided  ad- 
vantage in  a  case  of  ovarian  dropsy.  The  extract  and  syrup  have  been 
given  with  much  success  in  various  diseases  of  the  lungs,  especially 
hemorrhage. 

As  a  diuretic,  the  infusion,  tincture,  and  oil  are  preferable,  being  the 
most  active.  With  the  last  two,  we  have  increased  the  discharge  of 
urine  from  twenty-six  to  seventy-nine  ounces.  In  the  case  of  ovarian 
dropsy,  previously  mentioned*  the  urine  was  increased  from  sixteen 
ounces  to  eighty-five  in  twenty-four  hours.  We  have  used  the  tincture 
in  various  disorders  of  the  bladder  and  kidneys,  and  invariably  with 
the  most  decided  benefit. 

Fleabane  is  one  of  the  remedies  which  has  been  too  much  neglected 
by  the  great  mass  of  physicians.  Many  remedies  are  in  general  use, 
which  are  far  inferior  to  it ;  indeed,  we  esteem  it  as  one  of  our  best 
remedies. 

Dose — From  30  to  40  grains. 

Officinal  Preparations — Infusion,  Tincture,  Extract,  Syrup,  Oil,  and 
Pills. 

GALIUM — CLEAVERS. 

Cleavers  grow  common  throughout  the  Union,  in  moist  places.  A 
strong  infusion  of  this  plant  in  cold  water,  or  combined  with  cream  of 
tartar  water,  and  drank  freely,  is  a  very  useful  and  efficient  remedy  in 
dropsy,  gravelly  complaints,  and  all  obstructions  of  the  urine.  The  ex- 
tract is  said  to  be  a  most  powerful  discutient.  When  fresh,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  diuretics  that  our  country  produces  ;  but  few  remedies, 
however,  are  more  injured  by  age  ;  and  it  is  owing  to  its  being  old.  that 
so  many  of  our  practitioners  have  found  it  so  inert.  It  should  be  gath- 
ered at  least  every  year,  soon  after  the  blossom  falls,  and  carefully  dried 
in  the  shade. 

Dose— From  40  to  50  grains. 

Officinal  Preparations — Infusion,  Tincture,  and  Extract. 

JVotice  to  Patients  and  Friends. 

QjT  Hitherto  our  office  and  residence  have  been  at  No.  1,  Walnut  street.  Here- 
after, till  we  shall  be  able  to  occupy  the  building  which  we  are  erecting  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Carlton  and  Front  streets,  our  friends  will  find  our  room  at  No.  14,  Front 
street,  up  stairs.  We  shall,  as  heretofore,  keep  on  hand  a  general  supply  of  Bo- 
tanic and  Eclectic  Medicines.  We  shall  also  continue  to  receive  and  treat,  at  our 
residence,  patients  afflicted  with  chronic  disease  in  any  form  allowing  hope  of 
amendment.  Of  a  few  interesting  cases  which  we  have  lately  had  under  treat- 
ment, we  intend  soon  to  give  a  full  report. 
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Travelling  Agents  "Wanted ! 

[H3  To  sell  two  Medical  Works  of  great  value  -.—COMFORT'S  THOMSO- 
NIAN  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE— COMFORTS  THOMSONIAN  PRAC- 
TICE OF  MIDWIFERY.  These  works  were  written  with  special  reference  to 
Family  use,  and  must  be  appreciated,  by  all  who  examine  them,  as  the  best  means 
to  preserve  or  restore  health. 

To  men  of  integrity  and  business  talent,  with  a  small  capital  of  $50  or  up- 
wards, who  are  disposed  to  enter  the  business,  (of  the  profitableness  of  which 
there  is  no  doubt,)  a  Circular,  giving  a  full  description  of  the  character  of  the 
Works,  the  principles,  prospects,  and  profits  of  the  agency,  will  be  furnished,  on 
application  personally,  or  by  letter,  postage  paid,  to 

ALEXANDER  HARRISON,  Superintending  Agent, 

No.  8  1-2  South  ?th  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Prospectus. 

0»  I"  course  of  publication,  in  quarto  form,  A  TREATISE  ON  MIDWIFE- 
RY, with  about  seventy-five  splendid  colored  Engravings,  with  appropriate  ex- 
planations, plain  and  concise,  for  popular  and  professional  use  ;  adapted  to  the 
reformed  practice.     By  W.  Beach,  M.  D. 

The  price  of  the  work,  with  colored  engravings,  will  be  five  dollars  ;  plain 
engravings,  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Any  person  who  will  procure  five  sub- 
scribers for  the  above  work,  and  remit  the  money  to  Dr.  W.  Beach,  239  Bowery, 
New  York,  shall  have  the  sixth  gratis. 

It  is  intended  to  have  the  work  ready  for  subscribers  in  September  next. 

Wilson's  Thomsonian  and  Hotanic  laboratory, 

No.  18,  Central  Street. ...Boston,  Mass. 

[O3  The  subscribers  would  respectfully  inform  the  public  that  they  have  recent- 
ly opened  the  above  establishment,  where  may  be  found  an  extensive  assortment 
of  Botanic  and  Thomsonian  Medicines,  Shaker  Herbs,  Extracts,  Oils,  &.c.  Sy- 
ringes of  all  kinds,  and  all  the  different  Medical  Works  upon  the  reformed  system 
of  practice  published  in  the  United  States ;  also,  Brandy,  Wines,  and  other 
liquors  of  the  choicest  brands,  for  medicinal  purposes,  constantly  for  sale. 

Having  made  arrangements  to  obtain  all  articles,  that  are  indiginous  to  this 
country,  directly  from  those  parts  where  they  are  grown,  and  found  in  the  great- 
est abundance  and  perfection,  they  are  prepared  to  supply  Wholesale  Dealers, 
Practitioners,  and  others,  with  medicines  of  superior  quality,  at  prices  as  low  as 
they  are  sold  at  any  similar  establishment  in  the  country.  The  utmost  care  will 
be  used  in  the  preparation  of  Compounds.  Medicines  neatly  put  in  small  pack- 
ages, and  labelled  with  full  directions  for  family  use,  if  required,  and  safely 
packed  for  any  climate. 

Orders,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  from  the  most  distant  sections  of  the  country, 
promptly  and  faithfully  attended  to.  B.  OSGOOD  WILSON, 

G.  CARLOS  WILSON. 

The  New  England  Medical  Eclectic  and  Guide  to  Health 

(O3  Is  published  on  the  1st  and_16th  of  every  month,  at  Worcester,  Ms.  Each 
number  contains  sixteen  pages,  octavo.  Terms,  1,00  per  year,  invariably  in  ad- 
vance. All  remittances  and  communications  pertaining  to  the  Eclectic,  should  be 
directed,  post  paid,  to  the  Editor  and  Proprietor.  Any  person  forwarding  us,  post 
paid,  the  names  of  four  subscribers,  and  remitting  us  $4,00,  shall  receive  a  fifth 
copy  gratis. 

P.  L.   Cox,  Book  and  Job  Printer,  No.  10  Central  Exchange,  Worcester. 
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"  Seize  upon  truth  wherever  found, 
On  Christian  or  on  Heathen  ground.' 

CALVIN  NEWTON,  M.  D.,  Editor  and  Proprietor, 
Vol.  1.  Worcester,  July  1,  1846.  No.  13. 

ADDRESS  OF  PROF.  I.  M.  COMINGS,  M.  D., 
At  the  First  Anniversary  of  the  Worcester  Botanico- Medical   College, 

June  3d,  1846. 

Gentlemen  : — The  occasion  which  has  called  us  together,  is  one  of 
exciting  interest  to  every  friend  of  Medical  Reform.  This  day's  con- 
vocation begins  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Botanic  Practice.  This 
anniversary,  though  the  first,  we  believe  but  the  beginning  of  auspicious 
days.  Through  what  a  long  night  of  gloom  and  persecution,  what  a 
period  of  ridicule  and  contempt,  have  the  few  advocates  for  Medical 
Reform  in  New  England  been  obliged  to  pass  !  But  a  brighter  day  is 
now  dawning  upon  us.  This  very  occasion  gives  us  the  forecast  of 
prosperity  and  triumphant  success, 

Nothing  has  been  wanting  for  years,  but  educated  physicians  in  the 
Reformed  Practice,  to  break  down  the  prejudices,  and  remove  the  ob- 
stacles to  the  universal  dissemination  of  our  principles.  This  grand 
desideratum  is  discovered.  This  exigency  we  have  now  met ;  and,  to- 
day, we  commence  the  pleasing  duty  of  sending  abroad  those  to  whom 
we  can  with  great  confidence  commit  the  lives  of  our  fellow  men.  We 
can  spread  over  them  "  the  ^Egis  of  the  Law."  We  can  bid  them  God- 
speed in  all  their  labors  of  love  and  mercy. 

But,  before  we  proceed  to  this  public  exhibition  of  our  confidence,  we 
will  make  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  the  responsibilities  that  are  at- 
tached to  the  medical  profession. 

Medicine  may  be  termed  a  science  of  facts ;  and  it  is  indebted,  for  its 
present  distinction,  to  observation.  Its  farther  advancement  must  result 
from  the  same  source ;  and,  if  the  mind  can  be  kept  free  from  false  the- 
ories and  hypotheses,  investigation  will  lead  it  to  correct  conclusions. 
To  observation  the  physician  owes  the  most  exact  and  valuable  parts  of 
his  knowledge,  and,  upon  it,  he  rests  the  basis  of  his  diagnosis,  progno- 
sis, and  treatment  of  disease. 
14 
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As  then,  observation  is  both  the  surest  pledge  of  the  future  improve- 
ment of  the  healing  art,  and  the  safest  guide  to  those  who  practice  it, 
you  can  perceive  at  once  the  necessity  of  applying  diligently  to  its  cul- 
tivation. 

It  is  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient  that  you  must  study  disease.  There 
we  shall  see  it  in  its  true  characters,  stripped  of  those  false  shades,  by 
which  it  is  so  frequently  disguised  in  books.  There,  freed  from  the 
vagueness  and  illusion  of  the  systems,  falsely  so  called,  the  student  can 
acquire  fixed  and  defined  notions  of  disease,  and  learn  the  difficult  art 
of  distinguishing  the  different  symptoms.  If  physicians  of  the  Old 
School  had  always  confined  themselves  within  the  limits  of  strict  obser- 
vation,— if  they  had  restricted  themselves  to  such  conclusions  as  are  fairly 
deduceable  from  facts,  the  science  of  medicine  would  not  now  be  over- 
loaded, as  it  is,  by  hypotheses,  and  we  should  possess  a  sufficient  body 
of  materials  to  enable  us  to  establish  sound  general  principles. 

But  observation  alone  is  not  sufficient.  You  must  have  a  good  med- 
ical education  as  a  groundwork.  This,  we  trust,  you  have  here  com- 
menced. The  foundation  laid,  the  superstructure  must  be  of  your  own 
building,  assisted  by  such  helps  as  you  find  in  the  excellent  authors  to 
which  you  may  have  access.  Pathology,  Physiology,  and  Anatomy, 
particularly  the  anatomy  of  the  tissues  and  viscera,  in  their  healthy  state, 
which  has  hitherto  been  too  much  neglected,  and  which  has  begun  to  be 
properly  regarded  since  pathology  has  been  more  carefully  studied,  are 
more  particularly  important.  How  can  any  person  know  a  particular 
tissue  to  be  diseased,  if  he  is  ignorant  of  its  character  in  a  healthy 
state  ?  How  can  he  distinguish  the  effects  of  disease  from  those 
changes  which  occur  after  death  has  taken  place,  if  he  does  not  possess 
correct  notions  of  each,  and  of  the  anatomical  characters,  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  them  ?  Until  anatomy  is  studied  in  this  way,  disputes  and 
controversies  will  go  on,  in  the  old  practice,  as  they  have  hitherto  done, 
and  medicine  will  make  no  real  improvement.  It  is  observation  only, 
that  can  make  good  pathologists. 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  diagnosis,  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  observe 
the  phenomena  which  disease  presents  during  its  progress.  They  must 
be  examined  accurately  ;  and  he  who  expects  to  do  this,  must  possess 
many  requisites,  both  of  tact  and  discrimination,  which  can  be  acquired 
only  by  a  long  and  regular  attendance  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick.  It 
requires  no  small  degree  of  sagacity  and  close  observation  to  group  to- 
gether the  various  symptoms  according  to  the  relations  which  subsist 
between  them,  so  as  to  refer  them  to  a  common  centre,  or  to  a  derange- 
ment of  some  particular  function,  or  organ,  and  thus  arrive  at  a  know- 
ledge of  the  seat  of  the  affection,  of  which  these  symptoms  are  charac- 
teristic. It  will  be  very  difficult  for  you,  without  some  experience,  to 
appreciate  the  many  shades  of  difference  which  disease  assumes.  It  is 
hard,  sometimes,  to  distinguish  a  mere  accidental  phenomenon,  from  a 
leading  symptom  ;  a  remote  sympathy,  from  a  direct  effect ;  an  insig- 
nificant circumstance,  from  that  which  should  constitute  the  very  basis 
of  the  indication  of  cure. 

Correctness  and  discrimination  are  qualities  indispensibly  neces- 
sary to  the  physician,  and  these  he  can  acquire  only  by  constant  exer- 
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cise  and  observation.  The  young  physician  should  possess  penetration, — 
not  subtlety  ;  sagacity,  to  follow  the  thread  of  a  narration  to  often  ob- 
scure ;  discernment,  to  overcome  the  obstacles  which  false  modesty,  or  a 
want  of  candor  may  throw  in  his  way;  a  sober  judgment,  to  form  just 
ideas  of  the  impressions  conveyed  by  his  senses  ;  correct  reasoning 
poioers,  that  he  may  deduce  no  conclusions  but  such  as  fairly  follow 
from  the  premises  ;  perseverance,  that  he  may  not  be  discouraged  by  the 
difficulties  that  stand  in  his  way  ;  and,  lastly,  resolution  and  humanity, 
to  disregard  the  dangers  of  contagion,  as  he  does  the  disgust  and  risk 
of  the  dissecting  room. 

You  should  never  allow  any  circumstances  of  a  case,  however  trivial 
it  may  appear,  to  escape  your  notice.  You  should  be  free  from  preju- 
dice and  prepossession.  If  you  wish  to  avoid  giving  to  your  observa- 
tions any  erroneous  direction,  you  should  see  things  as  they  really  are, 
not  as  you  may  wish  them  to  be.  If  persons  of  experience  have  to  con- 
tend against  difficulties,  such  as  we  have  mentioned,  we  can  readily  see 
what  care  and  exertion  are  required  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  just 
entering  on  their  clinical  pursuits. 

One  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  acquiring  these  different  attain- 
ments, and  becoming  skillful  practitioners,  is,  when  we  see  a  particular 
case,  to  consult  the  writings  of  those  who  have  treated  expressly  upon 
the  form  of  disease  to  which  it  is  referred.  The  work  will  then  be 
studied  with  advantage,  when  we  have  an  example  before  us,  with 
which  we  can  compare  its  descriptions.  In  this  way,  precept  and  prac- 
tice are  made  to  go  hand  in  hand  ;  skill  and  discretion  are  acquired  ; 
and  ihe  experience  of  those  who  have  already  distinguished  themselves 
is  made  to  supply  our  deficiencies  in  this  particular.  I  must,  however, 
caution  you,  gentlemen,  not  to  follow  this  course  as  servile  imitators. 
You  must  exert  your  own  discretion  ;  for,  though  you  may  find  much 
to  approve,  you  will  yet  meet  with  something  to  condemn.  While  you 
adopt  the  one,  you  should  appropriate  to  yourselves  a  part,  at  least,  of 
the  spirit  of  your  masters,  when  you  reject  the  other.  We  feel  reason 
to  distrust  ourselves  when  we  behold  the  errors  into  which  our  prede- 
cessors have  fallen.  When  the  mind  is  disciplined  in  this  way,  the 
scope  of  its  inquiries  will  be  greatly  expanded,  and  a  new  importance 
will  be  given  to  circumstances  previously  regarded  as  insignificant. 

The  subjects  with  which  we,  as  physicians,  have  to  deal,  are  not  mat- 
ters of  mere  speculative  curiosity,  or  intellectual  amusement,  to  be 
taken  up  to-day  and  dismissed  with  unconcern  to-morrow.  They  relate 
to  questions  of  life  and  death,  to  sickness  and  to  health.  The  comfort 
and  misery  of  many  families  may  hang  upon  the  notions  that  each  of 
you  will  carry  from  this  place. 

The  true  theory  of  medicine  needs  only  to  be  better  known  in  order 
to  secure  the  esteem  of  mankind.  Its  precepts  are  such  as  every  wise 
man  would  choose  to  observe,  and  it  forbids  nothing  but  what  is  incom- 
patible with  true  happiness,  and  inconsistent  with  sound  reason  and 
physiological  facts.  A  veil  of  mystery  has  hung  over  the  Old  School 
practice,  which  has  rendered  it  not  only  a  conjectural  but  a  suspicious 
art.  Our  System  lifts  up  this  veil  of  mysticism,  and  throws  wide  open 
the  avenues  to  a  true  knowledge  of  the  healing  art.     It  has  removed,  in 
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some  measure,  from  medicine,  the  mystery  which  has  long  since  been 
taken  from  the  other  sciences.  We  claim  for  our  practice  that  it  is 
founded  on  facts  and  experience',  and  our  theory,  formed  from  such 
data,  cannot  be  erroneous.  Many  of  the  theories  of  the  Old  School,  on 
the  contrary,  were  formed  prior  to  observation  or  experience,  and  then 
facts  were  warped  to  endeavor  to  substantiate  them  ;  but,  al?s!  they  have 
failed.  Hence  the  contradictory  opinions,  and  the  opposite  views  and 
theories  advocated  by  their  different  authors.  But,  gentlemen,  our  au- 
thors all  agree.  Thomson,  Howard,  Comfort,  Mattson,  and  all  others 
agree  in  theory  and  practice.  Though  they  express  themselves  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  yet,  in  substance,  their  views  are  the  same  the  world 
over.  The  same  treatment  has  been  found  equally  efficacious  among 
the  granite  hills  and  frozen  regions  of  my  own  native  Maine,  and  among 
the  sunny  dales  and  genial  skies  of  my  adopted  Georgia.  From  the 
North  to  the  South,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  under  the  beam- 
ing tropics,  and  amid  the  icebergs  of  the  poles,  our  practice  has  proved 
nature's  own  auxiliary,  and  equally  applicable  to  all  the  maladies  inci- 
dent to  poor  human  nature.  It  is  this,  which  has  recommended  it  to  the 
favorable  attention  of  the  world,  and  which  has  already  induced  millions 
to  embrace  it,  and  will  induce  millions  more,  till  not  one  cry  will  be 
heard  against  it.  And  why,  we  ask,  should  not  this  glorious  era  soon 
arrive  ?  Why  not  the  same  reform  in  medicine  as  in  other  branches  of 
science  ?  Why  not  consider  the  reform  introduced  by  the  Botanic  Prac- 
tice in  medicine,  like  that  of  the  Reformation  in  religion  ? 

It  should  be  your  object,  gentlemen,  as  much  as  possible  to  free  the 
science  from  the  mystery  that  has  so  long  enveloped  it ;  not  only  to  ex- 
plain the  philosophy  and  truths  of  your  own  system,  but,  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  opinions  of  others,  to  prove  the  falsity  and  danger  of  that 
course  which  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  living  principle,  and  found- 
ed on  erroneous  theories.  Thus  diffusing  medical  knowledge  among 
the  people  will  tend  not  only  to  improve  the  art  and  banish  quackery, 
but  likewise  to  render  medicine  more  universally  useful,  by  extending 
its  benefits  to  society. 

Some  intelligent  men  come  to  the  investigation  of  the  Reformed  Sys- 
tem of  Medical  Practice  with  their  strong  prejudices  in  full  blast.  They 
are  determined  to  test  every  thing  by  their  own  preconceived  notions. 
Now  there  is  neither  sense  nor  honesty  in  this.  All  truths  are  harmo- 
nious. They  move  in  their  respective  orbits  without  friction  or  colli- 
sion ;  just  as  the  innumerable  worlds  of  matter  roll  through  infinite 
space,  without  conflict  with  each  other.  If,  now,  the  Old  Medical  The- 
ory and  Practice  is  the  true  one,  no  facts  in  physics,  no  demonstration 
in  metaphysics  or  physiology  will  contradict  it.  At  all  events,  we  have 
no  right  to  make  any  opinion  or  notion  we  may  have  formed,  the  su- 
preme arbiter  in  our  investigation  of  truth. 

Let  me  exhort  you  then,  gentlemen,  in  your  inquiries  after  truth,  to 
appeal  only  to  observation  and  experiment.  If  these  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  a  fact,  and  that  fact  conflict  apparently  with  a  preconceived 
creed  or  belief  of  any  kind,  the  conflict  is  merely  apparent,  and  will  dis- 
appear on  further  investigaiion  ;  or,  if  it  is  real,  then  your  belief,  just  so 
far  as  it  is  infringed  upon,  is  wrong  ;  so  that  the  real  lover  of  truth  will 
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never  suffer  creeds  or  prejudices  to  abate  his  spirit  of  inquiry,  or  forbid 
his  testing  the  results — attested  by  a  sufficient  number  of  careful  obser- 
vations and  experiments. 

Now,  if  you  apply  this  meaning  to  the  System  of  Practice  which  we 
advocate,  we  shall  find  that  every  established  truth  and  fact,  either  in 
philosophy,  physiology,  or  pathology,  late  or  ancient,  only  makes  more 
sure  our  principles  ;  while  the  discoveries  and  improvements,  as  well  as 
the  facts  in  the  sciences,  are  continually  showing  the  errors  in  the  Old 
Practice.     But  of  these  things  you  have  been  fully  instructed. 

You  are  now,  gentlemen,  entering  upon  a  widely  extended  and  diffi- 
cult sphere  of  usefulness.  Though  you  have  here  ended  your  studies, 
so  far  as  a  regular  course  of  instruction  is  concerned,  yet  you  must 
never  be  satisfied  with  any  attainments  which  you  may  have  made. 
Let  you  motto  be  Excelsior.  Go  on,  then,  adding  from  day  to  day,  to 
your  stock  of  useful  knowledge  ;  and,  as  you  advance  in  years,  so  will 
you  become  wise  and  distinguished  in  your  profession.  Forget  not,  that 
you  never  cease  to  learn.  As  you  go  out  into  the  wide  world  to  battle 
disease  in  its  thousand  forms,  still  keep  an  eye  to  your  own  improve- 
ment and  advancement  in  medical  knowledge.  Remember,  that  a  few 
crude,  floating  ideas  will  not  be  sufficient  to  carry  you  safely  through 
the  vicissitudes  of  medical  life.  No  !  no  !  but  you  must  go  from  the 
sick  bed  of  your  patients  to  your  books,  and  from  your  books  to  your 
patients.  Every  day  of  your  practice  you  must  garner  up,  in  the  store- 
house of  your  minds,  the  fruits  of  your  observation  and  experience. 

We  will  conclude  these  remarks,  by  saying  a  few  words  on  the  de- 
meanor which  ought  to  be  observed  towards  sick  persons,  in  order  to 
gain  their  confidence  and  obtain  the  disclosures  which  are  necessary  to 
form  a  proper  decision  in  their  cases.  You  should  be  calm  and  concili- 
atory, should  hear  with  attention  the  communications  from  the  patients, 
put  questions  with  mildness,  listen  kindly  to  complaints,  and  never  fail 
demonstrate  an  active  interest  in  their  welfare. 

Notice  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as- 
certain the  state  of  the  tongue  and  pulse.  See  the  expectoration,  if 
there  be  any  ;  make  the  patient  respire,  and  ask  whether  he  feels  pain 
in  any  particular  part.  If  he  does,  inquire  what  has  been  its  duration. 
In  this  way,  which  is  particularly  useful  in  acute  cases,  a  skillful  person 
passes  rapidly  in  review  the  principal  functions  of  the  system,  and  ob- 
tains some  idea  of  the  state  of  the  organs  contained  in  the  three  great 
cavities,  which  are  generally  the  seat  of  all  serious  complaints.  The 
countenance  and  general  appearance,  are  good  indices  of  the  state  of 
the  intellectual  and  muscular  systems  ;  the  tongue  and  mouth  mark  that 
of  the  digestive  organs  ;  and  the  pulse  indicates,  either  the  direct  de- 
rangement of  the  organs  of  circulation,  or  their  connexion  with  the  dis- 
turbance of  others.  The  expectoration,  respiration,  and  voice  mark  the 
state  of  the  lungs  and  their  appendages,  whilst  the  seat  of  the  pain  of 
which  the  patient  complains,  and  the  time  which  it  has  lasted,  cast  ad- 
ditional light  on  the  information  obtained  by  the  previous  inquiries. 
You  must  also  determine  whether  the  affection  be  acute  or  chronic.  If 
chronic,  every  thing  connected  with  the  previous  history  should  be 
known,  and  stated  fully;  as  it  is  the  only  way  to  throw  light  on  the  ob- 
scurity which  so  generally  surrounds  such  cases. 
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These  few  hints,  gentlemen,  with  the  course  of  instruction  which  you 
have  here  pursued,  and  which  we  are  happy  to  know,  by  your  examina- 
tion, has  been  thorough  and  full,  will  enable  you  to  enter  the  profession 
with  every  prospect  of  success. 

We  now,  therefore,  have  the  pleasing  duty  of  delivering  to  you  the 
evidence  of  your  graduation. 

[degrees  conferred.] 

You  are  now  permitted  to  be  reckoned  in  the  great  brotherhood  of 
legalized  physicians  ;  and  let  me  exhort  you  never  to  suffer  yourselves 
to  be  seduced  from  the  strict  line  of  duty,  by  petty  jealousies  and  sec- 
tional interests,  or  to  sacrifice  the  purity  and  honor  of  the  cause  on  the 
altar  of  self  interest,  and  thus  to  lose  sight  of  the  general  good,  in  the 
desire  to  benefit  and  enrich  yourselves.  If  you  ever  descend  to  the 
mimicries  of  science,  and  dabble  in  the  gilded  practice  of  a  false  medi- 
cal theory,  you  will  most  richly  deserve  the  fate  in  which  such  a  course 
will  inevitably  terminate.     But  we  hope  and  expect   better  things   of 

you. 

Again,  if  you  give  countenance  to  men  totally  unqualified  to  appreciate 
and  practice  our  system;  if  you  recognize  those  as  physicians,  who, 
without  experience  or  study,  announce  themselves  as  such  to  the  world, 
depend  upon  it  our  system  will  suffer,  and  justly  suffer,  a  serious  dis- 
paragement as  the  consequence.  Much  of  the  disgrace  that  has  fallen 
upon  the  Botanic  Practice,  may  be  traced  to  the  blunders  of  those  men, 
who,  too  wise  to  be  taught,  and  fully  competent,  in  their  own  opinion,  to 
conduct  the  curative  process,  have  been  guilty  of  the  most  flagrant  mal- 
practice. Such  men  have  done  more  to  injure  our  cause,  than  all  the 
persecutions  to  which  we  have  ever  been  exposed. 

The  prospect  before  you  is  bright  and  cheering.  The  harsh  tone  of 
slander  and  detraction  is  softening.  Opposition  and  persecution  are 
yielding  to  cold  indifference,  or  are  changed  to  words  of  approval.  The 
sneer  of  derision,  the  caustic  sarcasm,  the  significant  shake  of  the  head, 
the  spirit  of  falsehood,  the  desire  to  misrepresent,  and  the  determination 
to  crush,  are  now  fast  yielding  and  disappearing  before  the  tremendous 
weight  of  evidence  which  is  forcing  itself  upon  the  popular  mind,  that 
the  Reformed  Practice  is  founded  on  correct  philosophy  and  common 
sense, — that  its  remedies,  though  simple,  are  potent, — that  their  action  on 
the  human  system  is  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  life  and  health, — and 
that  any  efforts  to  undermine  and  destroy  it,  will  be  as  abortive  as  those 
of  the  infant  to  repel,  with  his  tiny  arms,  the  rolling  waves  of  the 
ocean. 

Adhere,  then,  closely ,  strongly,  firmly,  to  those  established,  immutable 
truths  which  will  lead  you  successfully  through  the  various  storms  that 
will  threaten  your  professional  life.  Do  this  ;  and,  if  long  years  of 
practice  shall  happily  fall  to  youriot, — if  a  kind  Providence  shall  length- 
en out  your  useful  lives, — if  a  venerable  age  with  its  white  hairs  shall 
encircle  your  brow, — then  will  you  be  able,  with  satisfaction,  to  look  back 
on  a  long  life  of  usefulness,  and  your  names  will  be  handed  down  to 
posterity  as  benefactors  of  the  world. 
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From  the  Botanico-Medical  Recorder. 

MERCURY. 

Mereury  or  quicksilver  is  chiefly  from  a  red  ore,  termed  cinnabar, 
and  is  the  only  metal  which  preserves  its  fluidity  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. There  are  various  preparations  of  this  mineral,  all  of  which  are 
more  or  less  poisonous.  The  more  common  of  them  are  calomel,  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  red  precipitate,  and  blue  pill. — Mattson's  American 
Vegetable  Practice,  103. 

Such  is  the  diversity  of  circumstances  in  different  samples  of  fever, 
and  so  great  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  effects  of  mercury  on  the  system, 
that  no  precise  rule  for  its  administration  can  be  given  or  regarded. — 
Thacher's  Practice,  page  214. 

Mercury,  in  some  instances,  exhibits  at  once  all  the  phenomena  of  a 
poisonous  action,  productive  of  the  most  mischievous,  and  sometimes 
even  fatal  consequences. — Chapman's  Therapeutics,  Vol.  2,  p.  258. 

"Mercury,"  says  Dr.  Rush,  "is  the  Goliath  of  Medicine." 

It  is  certainly  a  Goliath  to  destroy  ;  it  is  the  uncircumcised  Philistine 
of  Medical  Science,  who  defies  the  armies  of  the  living  God.  The 
numbers  slain  by  his  arm  let  India,  and  America,  and  the  world  witness. 
The  multitude  of  the  Valley  of  Hamon  Gog  would  not  equal  their 
countless  hosts,  if  mustered  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  heroic  medi- 
cines, as  they  are  emphatically  called,  deserve  indeed  a  considerable 
share  of  the  praises  of  the  Caesars  and  Alexanders  of  the  world,  power- 
ful to  destroy,  heroic  in  blood,  and  havoc,  and  desolation.  It  was  the 
boast  of  Alexander,  "  I  have  made  Asia  a  desert,  I  have  trampled  down 
its  inhabitants,  and  prostrated  its  ancient  renown." — Rob.,  page  141.— 
Poisons  have  done  more. 

Empyrics  who  noticed  the  little  efficacy  of  small  doses,  ran  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  exhibited  mercury  in  quantities  so  large,  and  with 
so  little  care,  that  most  of  their  patients  were  suddenly  attacked  with 
salivations,  frequently  attended  with  dangerous  and  even  fatal  effects,  or 
such  as,  after  making  them  lose  their  teeth,  left  them  pale,  emaciated, 
exhausted,  and  subject  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  to  tremblings,  or  other 
more  or  less  dangerous  affections. — Cooper's  Die,  Vol.  2,  p.  168. 

From  these  opposite  modes  of  practice,  there  originated  such  an  un- 
certainty respecting  what  could  be  expected  from  mercury,  and  such 
fears  of  the  consequences  which  might  result  from  its  employment,  that 
every  plan  was  eagerly  adopted,  which  offered  the  least  chance  of  cure 
without  having  recourse  to  mercury. 

The  renowned  Paracelsus  first  taught  practioners,  that  mercury  might 
be  given  internally  with  safety  ;  for,  before  he  set  the  example,  it  had 
only  been  externally  employed  in  three  manners.  The  first  was  in  the 
form  of  an  ointment,  the  second  as  a  plaster,  and  the  third  as  a  fumiga- 
tion. Of  the  three  methods  which  have  just  been  described,  only  the 
first  is,  at  present  much  in  use,  and  even  this  is  considerably  altered. 
"  It  was  found,  not  only,  that  mercurial  plasters  caused  heat,  redness, 
itching,  and  disagreeable  eruptions,  but  that  the  method  was  exceed- 
ingly slow  and  uncertain.  Fumigations,  considered  as  the  only  means 
of  cure,  fell  into  discredit;  (justly,  too,)  because,  although  they  formed 
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a  method  of  applying  mercury  in  a  very  active  manner,  they  were,  as 
anciently  managed,  liable  to  several  objections.  (Is  it  not  the  case  still?) 
The  effect  of  the  vapor  on  the  organs  of  respiration,  also,  frequently 
proved  oppressive;  and  mercury,  applied  in  the  way  of  fumigation,  more 
frequently  occasioned  trembling,  palsies,  &c,  than  in  any  other  man- 
ner."— lb.,  page  168-9. 

"  Mercury,  when  it  falls  upon  the  mouth,  produces,  in  many  constitu- 
tions, violent  inflammation,  which  sometimes  terminates  in  mortifica- 
tion."—lb.,  p.  170. 

"  From  mercury's  occasionally  acting  on  the  system  as  a  poison, 
quite  unconnected  with  its  agency  as  a  remedy,  and  neither  proportion- 
ate to  the  inflammation  of  the  mouth,  nor  the  actual  quantity  of  the 
mineral  absorbed,  Mr.  Pearson  noticed  that  one  or  two  patients  died 
suddenly  every  year  in  the  Lock  hospital.  The  morbid  state  of  the  sys- 
tem, which  tends  to  the  fatal  event  during  a  mecurial  course,  is  named 
by  Mr.  Pearson  erethismus,  and  is  characterized  by  great  depression  of 
strength,  a  sense  of  oppression  in  the  prsecordia,  irregular  action  of  the 
heart,  frequent  sighing,  trembling,  a  small,  quick,  and  sometimes  an  in- 
termitting pulse,  occasional  vomiting,  a  pale,  contracted  countenance,  a 
sense  of  coldness  ;  but  the  tongue  is  seldom  furred,  and  neither  the  vital 
nor  natural  functions  are  much  disordered,  &c." — Cooper's  Die,  pages 
1,70. 

"  Occasionally  the  use  of  mercury  brings  on  a  peculiar  exception, 
which  has  received  the  several  names  of  hydrargyria,  mercurial  rash, 
eczema,  mercuriales,  eczema  rubra,  lepra  mercurialis,  mercurial  dis- 
ease, and  erythema  mercurale." 

"  Mercury  occasionally  attacks  the  bowels,  and  causes  violent  purg- 
ing, even  of  blood;  and  produces  inflammation,  ulceration,  and  an  ex- 
cessive flow  of  saliva." — Cooper's  Die,  p.  190. 

"  Mercury  often  produces  pains  like  those  of  rheumatism,  and  nodes 
of  a  scrofulous  nature." — Hooper's  Die,  page  552. 

"  Many  courses  of  mercury  would  kill  the  patient,  if  the  medicine 
were  given  internally  ;  because  it  proves  hurtful  to  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines, when  given  in  any  form,  or  joined  with  greatest  correctors." — lb. 

"Violent  salivations,  at  all  events,  ought  to  be  for  ever  exploded." — 
Cooper's  Die,  vol.  1,  page  449. 

The  vapor  of  mercury  affects  also  the  nervous  system  of  external  re- 
lation very  injuriously.  It  produces  in  some  tremulous  palsy,  called  by 
Marat  tremblement  metalique,  which  lasts  for  life;  and  in  others  symp- 
toms not  very  dissimilar  to  the  effects  of  lead,  especially  in  the  muscles  of 
the  arms  and  wrist.  Convicts  in  the  quicksilver  mines,  where  heat  is 
employed,  occasioning  a  distillation,  nearly  all  die  hectic,  or  become  so 
saturated  with  mercury,  that  a  piece  of  brass  plate,  put  on  their  mouths, 
or  rubbed  on  the  surface,  immediately  becomes  white  like  silver.  Mer- 
cury placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  warm  room,  in  a  bowl,  will  salivate  the  in- 
mates of  a  room  in  a  few  weeks,  even  at  a  mediate  temperature.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  clinical  practice  shows  too  much  lasting  proof  of  its 
improper  employment. 

The  use  of  this  article  and  all  of  its  preparations  might  be  dispensed 
with  as  internal  remedies,  and  others  less  objectionable  and  equally  effi- 
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cacious,  substituted.  Judging  from  our  best  knowledge  of  its  general 
use,  we  are  disposed  to  believe,  that  it  has  been  of  less  utility  than  mis- 
chief for  more  than  forty  years  past,  throughout  the  entire  western  con- 
tinent ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  has  killed  more,  during  the  last  forty  years, 
than  it  has  cured.  Indeed,  it  has  never  cured  a  case  of  disease  since 
the  world  stood,  and  all  the  regulars  in  Mississippi  cannot  prove  it  by 
philosophy  or  physiology. 

The  following  is  from  Thomas  Graham,  of  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  : 

"  There  is  a  circumstance  in  the  operation  of  mercury,  which  ought 
to  engage  the  serious  attention  and  consideration  of  the  profession,  as 
well  as  all  who  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  it  themselves,  or  of  giving  it 
to  their  children.  I  mean  the  permanency  of  its  deleterious  effects. 
An  improper  or  excessive  use  of  the  generality  of  medicines  is  recov- 
ered from  without  difficulty;  but  it  is  not  so,  when  the  same  error  is 
committed  with  the  mercurial  oxides.  They  affect  the  human  constitu- 
tion in  a  peculiar  manner,  taking,  so  to  speak,  an  iron  grasp  of  all  its 
systems,  penetrating  even  to  the  bones,  by  which  they  not  only  change 
their  structure,  but  greatly  impair  and  destroy  its  energies.  I  have  seen 
persons  to  whom  this  medicine  had  been  largely  given  for  the  removal 
of  different  complaints,  who,  before  they  took  it,  knew  what  indigestion 
and  nervous  depression  meant  only  by  the  description  of  others  ;  but 
they  have  since  become  experimentally  acquainted  with  both  ;  for  they 
now  constantly  complain  of  weakness  and  irritability  of  the  digestive 
organs,  of  frequent  lowness  of  spirits  and  impaired  strength,  of  all 
which,  it  appears  to  me,  they  will  ever  be  sensible."  Instances  of  this 
description  abound.  He  adds,  "  It  is  a  barbarous  practice,  the  inconsis- 
tency, folly,  and  injury  of  which  no  words  can  sufficiently  describe." — 
Pages  136-8.  "  I  have  seen  the  constitutions  of  such  persons,  (who 
were  supposed  to  have  the  liver  complaint,)  irrecoverably  ruined  by  ac- 
tive mercurial  courses,  but  in  no  instance  did  I  ever  witness  a  cure  ef- 
fected by  this  treatment.  It  is  painful  to  recollect,"  continues  Graham, 
"  that  in  disorganized  livers,  mercury  carried  to  the  extent  of  salivation, 
is  commonly  regarded  as  the  sheet  anchor,  the  fit  and  only  remedy ;  for 
I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  far  greater  number  of  such  cases  grow 
naturally  worse,  rather  than  better,  by  &uch  use  of  it,  and  that  this  aggra- 
vation consists  not  merely  in  an  increase  of  the  patient's  weakness  and 
morbid  irriability,  but  that  the  existing  disease  in  the  liver  becomes  more 
extensive  and  inveterate." — lb.,  p.  172. 

He  still  says,  (see  Indigestion,  page  132,)  "  When  I  recall  to  mind 
the  numerous  cases  of  ruined  health  from  the  excessive  employment  of 
mercury  that  have  come  to  my  own  knowledge,  and  reflect  on  the  addi- 
tional proofs  of  its  ruinous  operations,  which  still  daily  present  them- 
selves, I  cannot  forbear  regarding  it,  as  commonly  exhibited,  as  a  minute 
instrument  of  mighty  mischief,  which,  instead  of  conveying  health  and 
strength  to  the  diseased  and  enervated,  is  made  to  scatter  widely  the 
seeds  of  disease  and  debility  of  the  worst  kind  among  persons  of  every 
age  and  condition."  He  also  says,  (p.  134,)  "There  is  not  in  the 
whole  materia  medica  another  article  which,  so  immediately  and  to  so 
great  a  degree,  debilitates  the  stomach  and  intestines  as  calomel." 
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Dr.  Ally  says,  he  has  "  seen  the  mercurial  eruption  appear  over  the 
entire  body  of  a  boy  about  seven  years  old,  for  whom  but  three  grains 
of  calomel  had  been  prescribed  effectually  as  a  purgative." — Ols.  on 
Hydrargyria,  page  46. 

Abernethy  says,  "  Persons  who  are  salivated  have,  as  far  as  I  have 
remarked,  the  functions  of  the  liver  and  digestive  organs  constantly  dis- 
turbed by  that  process." 

Dr.  Blackall  says,  "  On  the  scirrhous  or  tuberculated  state  of  the 
liver,  I  have  seldom  seen  mercury  make  any  good  impression.  But  I 
have  seen  the  mercurial  habit  superadded  by  continual  salivation,  and 
there  the  disorder  becomes  more  complicated,  and  more  speedily  fatal." 
— Dropsies,  page  70. 

Parre  says,  "  Patients  labouring  under  chronic  enlargement  of  the 
liver,  are  not,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  benefitted  by  the  operation  of 
mercury  ;  for,  by  the  time  the  most  careful  examination  can  distinguish 
them,  the  progress  of  the  disease  has  been  already  so  considerable,  that 
the  mercurial  action  tends  only  to  exhaust  the  power  that  art  will  sub- 
sequently in  vain  attempt  to  restore." — Morb.  Anatom.,  page  21. 

Hamilton  says,  •  "  The  ordinary  mode  of  exhibiting  mercury  for  the 
cure  of  chronic  hepatitis,  not  unfrequently  hurries  on  the  disease,  or,  by 
impairing  the  constitution,  lays  the  foundation  for  paralytic  affections  ; 
and  it  may  be  truly  affirmed  that  it  thus  often  shortens  life." — Abuse  of 
Mercury,  page  79. 

Dr.  Falconer,  of  Bath,  in  a  paper  where  he  forcibly  animadverts  on 
its  abuse,  observes,  "  Among  other  ill  effects,  it  tends  to  produce  tu- 
mors, paralysis,  and  not  unfrequently  incurable  mania.  I  have  myself 
seen  repeatedly,  from  this  cause,  a  kind  of  approximation  to  these  mala- 
dies, that  embittered  life  to  such  a  degree,  with  shocking  depression  of 
spirits,  and  other  nervous  agitations  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  as 
to  make  it  more  than  probable  that  many  of  the  suicides  which  disgrace 
our  country  (listen)  were  occasioned  by  mercury,  by  the  intolerable  feel- 
ings which  result  from  such  a  state  of  the  nervous  system." — Trans. 
Med.  Sci.     London,  vol.  1,  page  1-10. 

Hamilton  says,  "  In  a  lady  who  had  taken  such  small  doses  of  blue 
pill,  combined  with  opium,  for  three  nights  successively,  that  the  whole 
quantity  amounted  to  no  more  than  five  grains  in  the  mass,  salivation 
began  on  the  fifth  day;  and,  notwithstanding  every  attention,  the  tongue 
and  gums  became  swollen  to  an  enormous  degree  ;  bleeding  ulcers  of 
the  mouth  and  fauces  took  place  ;  and  such  excessive  irritability  and 
debility  followed,  that  for  nearly  a  whole  month  her  life  was  in  the  ut- 
most jeopardy." — Abuse  of  Mercury,  page  27. 

Prof.  J.  P.  Harrison,  in  a  lecture  on  the  diseases  induced  by  mercury, 
says — Medical  Essays,  page  126 — "  Its  vapors  salivated  whole  ship's 
crews."  Page  12S — "  Calomel  has  inflicted  more  mischief,"  &c.  Page 
131 — "  Calomel,  even  in  large  doses,  has  the  effect  of  diminishing  vas- 
cular action."  Page  139 — "  It  produces  sore,  tumid,  and  at  length  ul- 
cerated gums,  and  a  swollen,  loaded  tongue."  Page  147 — "  Mercury, 
in  very  small  quantities,  sometimes  produces  fatal  effects."  Page  150 — 
"  Mercury  is  often  a  very  potent  engine  of  mischief.  An  inseparable 
peculiarity  of  constitution  renders  it  a  matter  of  great  peril  for  some 
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persons  to  take  mercury  in  any  shape.  The  smallest  dose  of  blue  pill, 
or  calomel,  will  in  such  individuals  create  the  most  alarming  symptoms, 
and  death  will  sometimes  result  from  taking  a  few  grains  of  either." 
Page  157 — "  By  its  rapid  irritating  impression  on  the  gastric  mucous 
tissue,  or  upon  the  skin,  it  (mercury)  may  act  as  a  poison.'1  Page  161 
—."I  have  seen  another  case,  in  which  the  child  took  several  doses  of 
calomel  before  the  mouth  became  inflamed,  and  was  saved  with  the  loss 
of  nearly  all  the  teeth  of  both  jaws,  and  a  portion  of  one  cheek."  Page 
161 — "  Another  child  of  six  years  took  six  grains  of  calomel,  and  lost 
the  whole  left  cheek,  and  soon  died.  Another  unfortunate  victim  of 
mercury  lost  a  portion  of  his  nose,  and  most  of  the  palate  of  his  mouth, 
and  died  of  phthisis  pulmonalis."  So  we  may  see  that  these  premature 
cases  of  consumption  are  more  easily  accounted  for  than  they  imagine. 

N.  Chapman,  Prof,  of  Materia  Medica,  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, says,  "  If  you  could  see,  what  I  almost  daily  see  in  my  private 
practice,  persons  from  the  South  in  the  very  last  stage  of  a  miserable 
existence,  emaciated  to  a  skeleton,  with  both  plates  of  the  skull  almost 
completely  perforated  in  many  places,  the  nose  half  gone,  with  rotten 
jaws,  and  ulcerated  throats,  with  breaths  more  pestiferous  than  the 
Bohon  Upas,  with  limbs  racked  with  the  pains  of  the  Inquisition,  minds 
as  imbecile  as  the  puling  babe,  a  grievous  burthen  to  themselves,  and  a 
disgusting  spectacle  to  the  world,  you  would  exclaim,  as  I  have  often 
done,  '  O,  the  lamentable  ignorance  which  dictates  the  use  (as  a  medi- 
cine) of  that  noxious  drug,  calomel  I  It  is  a  disgraceful  reproach  to  the 
profession  of  medicine — it  is  quackery — horrid,  unwarrantable,  murder- 
ous quackery.'  " 

Prof.  Harrison,  Vol.  I.  Materia  Medica,  says — page  264 — "  Various 
explanations  have  been  given  of  the  modus  curandi  of  this  great  anti- 
inflammatory alterant  (mercury).  That  it  does  cure,  we  know,  but  how 
it  cures  we  know  not  " — 192.  "  The  mystery  of  its  precise  modus  agen- 
di  remains  unexplored  " — 225. 

But  he  has  told  us  in  many  a  place  how  it  cures.  For  example,  he 
said — page  24 — "  It  produces  a  rapid  sinking  of  the  vital  powers." — 
Page  46 — "  Very  injurious  upon  the  mouths  of  children,  some  inflam- 
mation, sloughing,  death,"  &c.  Page  48 — "  Spasm,  and  a  rapid  sink- 
ing of  the  vital  powers."  Page  294 — "  Palsy,  ulceration,  and  diseases 
of  the  bones."  Page  269 — "  Misapplication  produces  much  evil." — 
Page  332—"  Emaciates  and  debilitates."  Page  227-8 — "  A  most  pow- 
erful subduer  of  the  energies  of  life."  Page  228 — "  Irritates  the  heart 
and  arteries,  and  invariably  depresses  the  nerves."  Page  146 — "  De- 
presses the  power  of  life."  Page  157 — "  An  artificial,  definite,  and  un- 
controllable constitutional  action;"  and, on  page 296 — "Not  controllable 
under  the  most  judicious  treatment."  Page  187 — "  Brings  on  a  most 
afflicting  constitutional  disease,  which  often  defies  the  skill  of  the  most 
experienced  and  enlightened  physician  to  cure."  Page  183 — "  We  are 
not  to  expect  from  it  any  benefit,  in  cases  of  shattered  and  enervated 
vital  powers."  Page  356 — "  The  most  revolting  mutilation  of  the  face, 
foul  ulcers  on  the  tongue,  cheeks,  and  fauces."  Page  312 — "  Demolish- 
es the  very  pillars  of  human  health."  Page  319 — "  Eats  off  the  nose, 
and  the  bony  palate  of  the  mouth."     Page  245 — "  Mercury,  in  large 
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doses,  inflicts  incalculable  evil."  Page  9 — "  Subverts  nature."  Page 
207 — "  Scrofulous  and  cancerous  diatheses  are  invariably  aggravated  by 
it."  The  doctor  admits —page  236— that  "the  diseases  substituted  by 
mercury  are  worse  than  the  originals — fever,  hydrophobia,  hydrocepha- 
lus, hooping  cough,  and  even  syphilis,  for  which  it  was  given."  Page 
315 — "  Produces  ulcerations  of  the  nose,  lips  and  throat,  with  affections 
of  the  skin  and  joints,  which  must  be  cured  by  chloride  of  mercury." 


From  the  Water-Cure  Journal. 

ARSENIC  AND  ITS  EFFECTS  UPON  THE  TEETH. 

The  following  essay  is  furnished  us  by  a  gentleman  of  this  city,  of 
whose  skill  as  a  scientific  dentist  we  years  since  had  personal  experi- 
ence. The  writer,  Dr.  John  Burdell,  will  hereafter  give  for  the  Journal 
a  series  of  articles  on  the  preservation  of  teeth,  a  subject  respecting 
which  there  is  a  great  lack  of  knowledge.  Those  who  need  the  ser- 
vices of  a  dentist,  will  do  well  to  become  acquainted  with  the  gentleman 
referred  to. — Ed.  Jour. 

It  is  an  established  fact,  that  all  mineral  poisons  have  a  deleterious  ef- 
fect upon  the  constitution  and  general  health.  But  few  persons  take  the 
trouble  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  such  substances,  or  the  effect  result- 
ing from  their  use.  We  know  from  facts  and  observation,  that,  when 
taken  into  the  system  in  large  quantities,  they  will  destroy  life ;  and 
here  we  too  frequently  stop  without  further  investigation.  It  is  not  my 
wish  to  attempt  to  prove  a  fact  so  universally  admitted,  but  to  investi- 
gate the  subject,  and  apply  the  information  thus  gained  to  practical  pur- 
poses. Arsenic  is  so  called  from  an  Arabic  term,  to  denote  its  strong 
and  deadly  powers.  It  exists  in  various  mineral  substances,  and  is  ob- 
tained by  various  chemical  analyses,  and  is  of  various  kinds.  The 
white  powder,  known  as  arsenious  acid,  is  in  most  general  use,  and  is 
accounted  the  most  deadly  poison,  and  will  cause  death  when  taken  into 
the  stomach  or  applied  to  the  system  externally.  Still,  attempts  have 
been  made  to  bring  this  poison  into  more  general  use  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  this  country  ;  although  in  Paris,  where  it  was  formerly 
much  used  in  the  treatment  of  ulcers,  cancers,  &c,  it  is  now  almost  en- 
tirely discarded.  Some  physicians  and  dentists,  however,  still  contend 
for  its  use,  while  others  of  high  authority  remark,  that  they  have  never 
seen  it  used  in  any  form  without  decided  injury  to  the  constitution. — 
Those  who  advocate  its  use,  we  presume,  do  not  take  future  conse- 
quences into  the  account.  But  of  its  use  by  dentists,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  nerves  of  decayed  teeth,  is  what  I  wish  to  speak  more 
particularly,  which  practice  cannot  be  condemned  in  too  severe  terms, 
as  cases  are  numerous  of  its  injurious  effects  upon  the  constitution, 
when  used  even  in  small  quantities  for  this  purpose;  some  of  which 
have  come  under  my  own  observation. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  his  lectures,  bears  decided  testimony  to  the  dan- 
gerous effects  of  arsenic  externally  applied.  When  used  in  dental  prac- 
tice, it  is  disguised  by  different  appellations,  and  combined  with  other 
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substances  ;  and  individuals  are  not  aware  of  the  article  used  on  their 
teeth.  When  applied  to  the  nerve  of  a  tooth,  it  penetrates  the  mem- 
brane ;  (which  becomes  much  diseased,)  and  is  absorbed  by  the  system. 
The  face  and  entire  jaw  are  often  affected  with  inflammation  and  ulcer- 
ation ;  and,  finally,  a  portion  of  the  jaw  exfoliates  and  crumbles  away. 
The  whole  nervous  system  becomes  inflamed  and  diseased,  thus  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  that  most  painful  disease,  tic  douloureux,  and  sometimes 
causing  it.  When  once  brought  into  this  state,  it  is  impossible  the  sys- 
tem should  ever  entirely  recover.  The  patient  will  always  experience 
pain  and  irritability  in  the  parts  thus  affected,  whenever  the  person  takes 
cold.  I  have  known  instances  where  the  health  has  been  much  injured 
by  this  means,  and  life  very  much  shortened.  These  results  should 
teach  us  to  beware  how  we  use  an  article  so  injurious  to  the  vital  econ- 
omy. John  Burdell, 

No.  2,  Union  Square. 
New  York,  June  1,  1846. 
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We  are  satisfied  with  Dr.  Curtis's  apology  for  neglecting  to  send  us 
his  paper  in  exchange,  and  are  happy,  at  length,  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ception of  all  the  back  numbers  of  the  present  volume  of  the  Recorder. 
We  know  too  well,  by  personal  experience,  what  is  meant  by  "  the  press 
of  business  "  to  be  very  censorious,  simply  because  some  of  the  forms  of 
etiquette  happen  not  to  be  strictly  observed.  Some  neglect  may  be  ex- 
pected occasionally  to  occur  through  inadvertance ;  especially  when,  as 
in  our  own  case,  impairment  of  health  is  joined  with  engrossing  pro- 
fessional duties.  It  gives  us  unfeigned  pleasure  to  have  substantial  evi- 
dence of  what  we  have  often  understood  from  the  pupils  and  acquaint- 
ances of  our  friend  at  the  West,  that  he  is  a  person  of  bland  manners, 
kind  and  conciliatory  in  his  relations  to  others,  and  always  ready  to  re- 
ciprocate offices  of  friendship.  We  have  never  been  charged  with 
having  the  bump  of  suspicion  unduly  developed,  yet  we  had  our  reasons 
for  supposing,  that  the  neglect  above  referred  to  was  intentional.  We 
are  gratified,  of  course,  to  find  ourselves  in  an  error  in  this  particular  ; 
and  we  assure  Dr.  C.  that,  wThether  in  medical  principles  and  practice 
we  entirely  agree  with  him  or  not,  he  will  always  have  our  best  wishes 
for  his  success,  so  far  as  he  has  truth  on  his  side.  Our  object  is  the 
advancement  of  medical  truth, — not  of  our  own  views  ;  and  we  shall 
always  be  pleased  to  be  shown  our  errors,  and  to  acknowledge  them 
when  seen. 

As  to  the  inquiry  what  our  principles  are,  we  will  endeavor  to  ex- 
plain ourselves.  We  believe,  with  Dr.  Brown  and  others,  that  "  life  is 
a  forced  state," — that,  while  it  continues,  it  is  and  must  be  supported  by 
stimulants, — and  that  disease  consists  in  a  diminution  of  vitality,  caused 
by  the  removal  of  the  proper  stimulants  or  some  obstruction  to  their 
taking  effect.  We,  consequently,  believe,  that  the  office  of  remedial 
agents  is  to  sustain,  and  not  to  depress  the  system  ;  and  that,  to  accom- 
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plish  this  object,  the  physician  should,  if  possible,  employ  as  remedies, 
such  articles  only  as  directly  aid  the  functions  of  nature,  without  the 
drawback  of  injuring  or  poisoning  the  system  at  the  same  time.  We 
believe,  that  the  Materia  Medica  affords  a  sufficiency  of  agents  for  this 
purpose,  and  that  there  is  never  a  necessity  for  using  articles  essentially 
injurious;  that  remedies  acting  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  the  physi- 
cal constitution  will  accomplish  all  the  good  that  can  be  accomplished  by 
any  agents  whatever,  and  much  more  than  active  poisons. 

The  question  has  sometimes  been  put  to  our  friends,  whether  we  are 
&mfljfofeThomsonian  ;  and  they  answer  it  as  they  think  proper.  Some- 
times, too,  we  ourselves  are  immediately  inquired  of  in  this  matter ;  but 
we  are  always  at  a  loss  for  a  direct  reply,  because  we  find  the  epithet  so 
differently  understood.  With  some,  Thomsonism  is  synonymous  with 
ignorance  and  quackery.  Indeed,  some  of  Thomsom's  disciples  among 
us,  styling  themselves  physicians,  distinctly  avow  the  sentiment,  that  an 
educated  physician  is  good  for  nothing.  Some  regard  Thomsonism  as 
a  method  of  treating  all  diseases  in  the  same  way,  by  a  course  of  medi- 
cine, composition,  and  a  few  simple  remedies,  and  neglecting  all  aperi- 
ent medicines,  however  simple  and  efficacious.  Some  so  define  and 
apply  the  term  as  to  suppose,  that  those  who  take  the  epithet  are  put 
into  leading  strings,  and  do  not  allow  themselves  any  room  for  improve- 
ment, with  their  enlarged  experience  and  other  means  of  additional 
knowledge.  By  some  the  term  is  applied  to  all  who  make  any  impor- 
tant use  of  simple  botanic  remedies,  especially  those  most  used  by 
Thomson.  Now  to  any  and  to  all  those  who  inquire  in  what  ranks  we 
are  numbered,  we  reply,  we  are  committed  to  nothing  but  the  truth, 
though  we  believe  that  to  lie  in  the  region  which  we  have  pointed  out 
above.  We  go  for  vitalizing  and  strengthening  the  system,  not  for  poi- 
soning and  reducing  it,  when  we  would  remove  disease.  We  are  will- 
ing and  glad  that  Thomson  should  have  all  the  credit  which  is  his  due  ; 
and  he  certainly  has  done  much,  very  much,  to  correct  errors  in  medical 
practice,  and  to  introduce  more  of  a  common-sense  method  of  attacking 
the  maladies  of  the  body.  He  has  not,  however,  done  every  thing.  He 
has  left  many  things  yet  to  be  done.  In  pathology,  especially,  and  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  modus  operandi  of  remedies,  truths  are  to  be  de- 
veloped which  never  entered  his  conception.  In  that,  too,  which  he  did 
teach  and  believe,  he  did  not  run  entirely  clear  of  error.  Hence  his 
path  is  not  one  to  be  adhered  to  at  all  points.  His  sentiments,  like 
those  of  other  men,  must  be  received  with  discrimination. 

In  view  of  these  and  like  facts,  we  choose  to  call  no  man  master  in 
this  matter.  We  wish  to  pursue  the  truth  untrammeled.  We  call  our- 
selves a  regularly  educated  physician  and  surgeon  ;  and  we  believe  it  im- 
portant, that  those  engaging  in  the  profession  should  be  educated  for 
their  business.  We  think  the  standard  of  professional  attainments 
among  us  is  greatly  too  low;  and  our  humble  but  persevering  endeavor 
is  to  contribute  a  modicum  of  influence  towards}  the  increase  of  true 
medical  knowledge,  especially  with  those  engaged  and  engaging  in  the 
healing  art.  If  Dr.  C.  or  any  of  our  friends  still  find  themselves  un- 
able to  understand  how  we  define  our  position,  let  them  say  so,  and  we 
will  try  again.     We  certainly  wish  to  be  correctly  understood. 
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Worcester  Botanico-Medical  College. 

U3  The  course  of  study  required  by  this  College  is  intended  to  occupy  three 
full  years;  and  candidates  for  the  regular  degree  of  M.  D.  must  have  attended 
two  full  Courses  of  Medical  Lectures  in  some  established  Medical  Institution,  one 
of  which  must  have  been  in  this  College.  They  must  present  satisfactory  testi- 
monials of  good  moral  character ;  must  have  a  competent  literary  education  ;  and 
must  well  sustain  an  examination  in  the  various  branches  of  medical  study,  as 
contained  in  our  Course  of  Lectures,  and  in  the  text-books  which  we  recommend, 
or  equivalents. 

The  following  are  the  principal  authors  recommended  : — 

On  Anatomy — Wilson,  Quain,  Wistar,  Paxton,  and  Harrison. 

On  Surgery — Pancoast,  Druitt,  Liston,  Cooper,  Velpeau,  and  Castle. 

On  Physiology — Carpenter,  Oliver,  Muller,  and  Dunglison. 

On  Pathology — Gross,  Gallup,  and  Watson. 

On  Materia  Medica — Pereira,  Wood  and  Bache,  Beach,  Mattson,  Howard,  and 
Thomson. 

On  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  peculiar  to  Women  and  Children — Churchill,  Eberle, 
Chailly,  Maygrier,  Velpeau,  Beach,  and  Curtis. 

On  Chemistry — Gray,  Silliman,  and  Turner. 

On  Botany — Eaton,  Bigelow,  Gray,  and  Wood. 

The  next  Course  of  Lectures  will  commence  on  the  first  Thursday  in  March, 
1847,  and  continue  fourteen  weeks.  The  fee  for  a  full  Course  is  $50,  in  advance, 
with  a  matriculation  fee  of  $3.  Of  those  who  have  attended  two  full  Courses  at 
other  Medical  Colleges,  $10  only  will  be  required.  Graduates  will  be  charged,  in 
addition,  $25  for  a  diploma.     Good  board  can  be  had  for  $2,00  or  $2,25  per  week. 

The  text-books  recommended  will  be  consulted  eclectically ; — authoritatively, 
indeed,  so  far  as  they  are  descriptive  of  actual  conditions,  as  in  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology, Pathology,  and  the  like  ;  but  otherwise  with  careful  discrimination, — the 
fundamental  peculiarity  of  the  doctrines  taught  in  this  College  being,  that  there  is 
no  necessity  for  employing  poisons  of  any  kind  as  medicinal  agents,  and  that  the 
object  in  exhibiting  any  remedy  should  be  to  sustain  and  not  to  depress  the  vital 
powers. 

The  facilities  hereafter  to  be  enjoyed,  under  a  full  Board  of  Instructors,  will  be 
ample  in  all  the  departments.  Dissections,  surgical  operations,  illustrations,  and 
experiments  will  be  conducted  in  the  most  advantageous  and  instructive  manner. 

The  friends  of  the  College  are  respectfully  and  earnestly  requested  to  preserve 
and  forward  to  the  Anatomical  Cabinet  interesting  specimens  of  morbid  anatomy, 
and  to  favor  the  respective  Professorships  with  such  preparations  as  are  adapted  to 
facilitate  illustrative  teaching. 

Hotice. 

O3  The  subscriber  respectfully  returns  thanks  to  the  inhabitants  of  Worcester 
and  vicinity  for  the  liberal  patronage  he  has  received,  (since  his  return,)  and  re- 
spectfully gives  notice,  that  he  still  continues,  as  formerly,  to  receive  patients, 
who  may  rely  upon  the  most  unremitting  attention,  and  that  they  will  be  fur- 
nished with  every  accommodation  necessary  for  their  comfort  and  restoration  to 
health.     A  complete  assortment  of  Botanic  and  Eclectic  Medicines  for  sale. 

J.  A.  ANDREWS,  M.  D., 

July  1,  1846.  Corner  of  Church  and  Mechanic  streets,  Worcester,  Mass. 

N.  B.  All  communications  for  medicine  or  advice  must  be  post  paid  to  receive 
attention. 

Notice  to  Patients  and  Friends. 

O3  Hereafter,  till  we  shall  be  able  to  occupy  the  building  which  we  are  erecting 
at  the  corner  of  Carlton  and  Front  streets,  our  friends  will  find  our  room  at 
No.  14,  Front  street,  up  stairs ; — our  residence  at  the  corner  of  Southbridge  and 
Myrtle  streets.  We  shall  also  continue  to  receive  and  treat,  at  our  residence,  pa- 
tients afflicted  with  chronic  disease  in  any  form  allowing  hope  of  amendment. 
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Travelling  Agents  Wanted  ! 

[CT  To  sell  two  Medical  Works  of  great  value  :— COMFORT'S  THOMSO- 
NIAN  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE— COMFORT'S  THOMSONIAN  PRAC- 
TICE OF  MIDWIFERY.  These  works  were  written  with  special  reference  to 
Family  use,  and  must  be  appreciated,  by  all  who  examine  them,  as  the  best  means 
to  preserve  or  restore  health. 

To  men  of  integrity  and  business  talent,  with  a  small  capital  of  $50  or  up- 
wards, who  are  disposed  to  enter  the  business,  (of  the  profitableness  of  which 
there  is  no  doubt,)  a  Circular,  giving  a  full  description  of  the  character  of  the 
Works,  the  principles,  prospects,  and  profits  of  the  agency,  will  be  furnished,  on 
application  personally,  or  by  letter,  postage  paid,  to 

ALEXANDER  HARRISON,  Superintending  Agent, 

No.  8  1-2  South  7th  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Prospectus. 

ITT  In  course  of  publication,  in  quarto  form,  A  TREATISE  ON  MIDWIFE- 
RY, with  about  seventy-five  splendid  colored  Engravings,  with  appropriate  ex- 
planations, plain  and  concise,  for  popular  and  professional  use  ;  adapted  to  the 
reformed  practice.     By  W.  Beach,  M.  D. 

The  price  of  the  work,  with  colored  engravings,  will  be  five  dollars  ;  plain 
engravings,  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Any  person  who  will  procure  five  sub- 
scribers for  the  above  work,  and  remit  the  money  to  Dr.  W.  Beach,  239  Bowery, 
New  York,  shall  have  the  sixth  gratis. 

It  is  intended  to  have  the  work  ready  for  subscribers  in  September  next. 

Wilson's  Thomsonian  and  Botanic  Laboratory, 

No.  18,   Central  Street.... Boston,  Mass. 

03  The  subscribers  would  respectfully  inform  the  public  that  they  have  recent- 
ly opened  the  above  establishment,  where  may  be  found  an  extensive  assortment 
of  Botanic  and  Thomsonian  Medicines,  Shaker  Herbs,  Extracts,  Oils,  &e.  Sy- 
ringes of  all  kinds,  and  all  the  different  Medical  Works  upon  the  reformed  system 
of  practice  published  in  the  United  States;  also,  Brandy,  Wines,  and  other 
liquors  of  the  choicest  brands,  for  medicinal  purposes,  constantly  for  sale. 

Having  made  arrangements  to  obtain  all  articles,  that  are  indiginous  lo  this 
country,  directly  from  those  parts  where  they  are  grown,  and  found  in  the  great- 
est abundance  and  perfection,  they  are  prepared  to  supply  Wholesale  Dealers, 
Practitioners,  and  others,  with  medicines  of  superior  quality,  at  prices  as  low  as 
they  are  sold  at  any  similar  establishment  in  the  country.  The  utmost  care  will 
be  used  in  the  preparation  of  Compounds.  Medicines  neatly  put  in  small  pack- 
ages, and  labelled  with  full  directions  for  family  use,  if  required,  and  safely 
packed  for  any  climate. 

Orders,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  from  the  most  distant  sections  of  the  country, 
promptly  and  faithfully  attended  to.  B.  OSGOOD  WILSON, 

G.  CARLOS  WILSON. 

The  New  England  Medical  Eclectic  and  Guide  to  Health 

\$y  Is  published  on  the  1st  and  16th  of  every  month,  at  Worcester,  Ms.  Each 
number  contains  sixteen  pages,  octavo.  Terms,  1,00  per  year,  invariably  in  ad- 
vance. All  remittances  and  communications  pertaining  to  the  Eclectic,  should  be 
directed,  post  paid,  to  the  Editor  and  Proprietor.  Any  person  forwarding  us,  post 
paid,  the  names  of  four  subscribers,  and  remitting  us  $4,00,  shall  receive  a  fifth 
copy  gratis. 

P.  L.   Cox,  Book  and  Job  Printer,  JVb.  10  Central  Exchange,  Worcester. 
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MEDICAL  REFORM.— No.  I. 

[We  are  obliged  to  our  correspondent  for  the  following  communica- 
tion. He  has  made  a  good  beginning  in  No.  1  ;  and  we  shall  look, 
with  interest,  for  Nos.  2,  3,  &c.  Let  the  succession,  friend  A.,  be  as 
rapid  as  you  please.] 

Much  might  be  said  and  written  about  the  errors  which  have  been  in- 
corporated into  the  fundamental  principles  of  almost  every  theory  and 
creed,  and  which  have  become  common  and  mischievous  sources  of 
evil,  in  consequence  of  man's  being  too  indolent,  or  too  confident  in  the 
ipse  dixit  of  others,  to  investigate  and  correct  them.  It  has  always 
seemed  strange  to  me,  that  highly  educated  minds  are  the  last  to  break 
away  from  the  dogmatism  of  the  schools, — the  very  last  to  look  at  a 
great  truth  in  a  common-sense  light.  It  is  enough  for  the  educated  man 
to  learn  just  what  the  schools  teach, — to  look  at  and  regard  every  thing 
in  the  same  light  in  which  other  learned  men  have  viewed  it  for  ages. 
In  learning,  the  path  marked  out  by  the  tutor  is  scrupulously  trodden 
by  the  pupils.  In  fact,  they  seem  to  hurry  along  over  the  course,  like 
a  race-horse,  without  knowing  whither  they  are  going,  or  for  what  pur- 
pose. To  get  the  same  amount  of  knowledge, — to  master  the  same  sci- 
ences which  some  others  have  done, — to  solve  the  same  problems  which 
have  been  solved  a  thousand  times  before,  seem  to  be  the  height  of  their 
ambition, — the  sine  qua  non  of  their  hopes. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  saying,  that  this  is  universally  the  case. 
It  is  the  general  principle  that  I  conted  for;  and,  in  this,  I  believe,  facts 
bear  me  out.  Professor  Byrne,  of  London,  while  writing  upon  "  the 
unwillingness  of  man  to  investigate,  and  his  willingness  to  copy,"  says, 
— "Bowditch  copies  the  oversights  of  Laplace;  most  of  our  English 
mathematical  works  are  translations  from  the  French  ;  and,  in  higher 
15 
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branches,  Lardner  and  others  copy,  not  only  the  works,  but  also  the 
errors,  and,  in  many  cases,  typographical  ones."  Simpson,  in  his 
"  Elements  of  Geometry,"  misstated  a  proposition  which  went  through 
eight  editions  successively,  and  was  not  discovered  for  more  than  eighty 
years.  But  such  enumerations  are  useless.  One  might  easily  fancy, 
that  Burns  was  about  right,  when  he  said, — 

"But  human  bodies  are  sic  fools, 
For  a'  their  colleges  and  schools!" 

Now,  if  the  learned  are  thus  in  the  habit  of  committing  errrors,  and 
these  errors  are  copied,  and  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation, 
as  it  were,  by  a  set  of  philosophers,  whose  known  mathematical  precis- 
ion would  afford  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  contrary  result,  are  we  not 
justified  in  believing,  that  the  medical  philosophers  entail  errors,  equal 
in  magnitude  and  blighting  as  the  Upas,  upon  those  who  copy  them  ? 
Is  it  not  possible,  that  such  may  be  the  case  ?  Nay,  is  it  not  evident 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  such  is  the  case  ?  Here,  then,  is  a  field  for  in- 
quiry and  thoughtful  investigation.  Here  is  the  pleasure-ground — the 
harvest-field — the  banquet-hall  of  the  medical  reformers  of  the  present 
day.  The  labor  of  searching  out  these  errors  is  theirs; — the  glory  of 
correcting  them  is  theirs.  It  has  been  said,  by  a  very  wise  man,  that 
11  he  who  makes  a  blade  of  grass  to  grow  where  none  grew  before,  is  a 
benefactor  to  his  race."  Surely,  then,  he  who  unmasks  one  error  in 
medical  practice,  (which  may  have  been  the  cause  of  hurrying  hun- 
dreds out  of  the  world,)  and  substitutes  a  philosophical  truth,  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  benefactor  ; — he  is  a  savior  of  his  race. 

1  am  quite  of  the  opinion,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  in 
learning.  Armstrong,  an  allopathic  physician  of  considerable  repute, 
says, — "  The  physicians  of  Sydenham's  day  were  learned  men;  they 
could  speak  and  write  Latin  fluently ;  but  Sydenham  could  do  neither. 
He  attended  not  to  words  but  to  things, —  to  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  despised  and  neglected  the  learning  which  was  so  much  the  pride 
of  his  cotemporaries.  I  have  never  met  with  a  learned  physician, — I 
mean  a  man  of  black-letter  learning, — who  did  study  the  phenomena  of 
nature.  There  may  be  such  a  person.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  exis- 
tence of  such  an  one ;  but  merely  intend  to  say,  that  I  have  never  met 
with  such  an  one,  either  in  public  or  in  private.  Physicians  very  often 
are  what  Milton  calls — 

■  Deep  versed  in  books,  but  shallow  in  themselves.'  " 

Here  we  have  a  frank  confession,  by  a  medical  man  of  great  respecta- 
bility, (perhaps  I  should  be  thanked  by  allopathists,  if  I  should  say,  a 
man  of  too  great  liberality  of  opi?iion,)  that  the  profession  do  not  study 
the  "  phenomena  of  nature,"  that  they  put  their  whole  trust  in  "  black- 
letter  learning."  I  have  no  desire  to  convict  the  profession  of  a  great- 
ter  error  than  this.  The  delinquency  is  capital ; — let  it  ever  receive  the 
execration  of  the  wise  and  good. 

By  breaking  loose  from  the  ancient  theories,  as  taught  in  the  schools 
of  his  day, — by  watching  the  tendencies  of  disease,  and  the  effects  of 
remedies, — by  carefully  observing  the  curative  operations  of  nature, 
Sydenham  was  enabled    to    bring  about  many  important   reforms  in  the 
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healing  art.  Others  have  made  reforms,  both  in  medicine  and  in  other 
sciences,  without  the  aid  of  scholastic  education.  Franklin,  one  of  the 
greatest  natural  philosophers  in  the  world,  was  but  a  printer,  and  the 
son  of  a  tallow  chandler.  Thomson,  who,  by  his  peculiar  genius  and 
indomitable  perseverance,  has  effected  reforms  in  medicine,  for  which 
posterity  will  bow  at  the  shrine  of  his  memory,  and  do  him  homage, 
was  but  a  New  England  farmer.  But  space  fails  me,  and  I  must  con- 
clude the  present  article.  E.  A.  Allen. 
Cambridgeport)  June  23,  1S46, 
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Whether  our  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  religious  denomination 
usually  termed  Shakers,  or  not,  they  have  generally,  no  doubt,  heard  of 
Anne  Lee,  whom  these  people  designate  as  mother  Anne,  and  regard 
as  the  female  Savior.  The  following  account  of  her,  and  of  the  sect  to 
which  she  belonged,  is  given  by  J.  W.  Barber,  in  his  history  of  New 
England. 

"  Shakers. — The  history  of  these  people  has,  in  a  summary  manner, 
been  published  by  themselves,  in  an  octavo  volume  entitled,  •  The  Testi- 
mony of  Christ's  Second  Appearing.' 

In  the  introduction  of  this  work  we  are  informed,  that  '  a  few  of  the 
French  prophets  came  over  to  England,  about  the  year  1706.  A  few  of 
the  people,  who  became,  it  would  seem,  ultimately  their  followers, 
at  Bolton,  and  Manchester,  in  England,  united  themselves  '  in  a  So- 
ciety, under  the  spscial  ministry  of  James  and  Jane  Wardley.'  These 
persons  were  both  tailors  by  occupation,  and  of  the  sect  of  Quakers  ; 
*  but,  receiving  the  spirit  of  the  French  prophets,  their  testimony,  accord- 
ing to  what  they  saw  by  vision  and  revelation  from  God,  was,  that  the 
second  appearing  of  Christ  was  at  hand  ;  and  that  the  Church  was  ris- 
ing in  her  full  and  transcendant  glory,  which  would  effect  the  final 
downful  of  Antichrist.'  The  meetings  of  these  people  were  held  alter- 
nately in  Bolton  and  Manchester,  and  sometimes  in  Mayortown.  The 
manner  of  public  devotion,  practised  by  them  at  these  places,  was  the 
following  :  '  Sometimes,  after  assembling  together,  and  sitting  a  while 
in  silent  meditation,  they  were  taken  with  a  mighty  trembling,  under 
which  they  would  express  the  indignation  of  God  against  all  sin.  At 
other  times  they  were  affected,  under  the  power  of  God,  with  a  mighty 
shaking  ;  and  were  occasionally  exercised  in  singing,  shouting,  or  walk- 
ing the  floor,  under  the  influence  of  spiritual  signs,  shoving  each  other 
about,  or  swiftly  passing  and  repassing  each  other,  like  clouds  agitated 
by  a  mighty  wind.'  From  these  strange  exercises  the  people  received 
the  name  of  Shakers. 

About  the  year  1770,  we  are  informed,  that  '  the  present  testimony  of 
salvation  and  eternal  life  was  fully  opened,  according  to  the  special  gift 
and  revelation  of  God,  through  Anne  Lee  ;  that  extraordinary  woman, 
who,  at  that  time,  was  received  by  their  society,  as  their  spiritual  Moth- 
er.''    This  woman  was  born  at  Manchester,  in  England. 
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About  the  year  1758  she  joined  herself  to  the  society  of  Shakers  ; 
*  and  there,  by  her  perfect  obedience  to  all  that  she  was  taught,  attained 
to  the  full  knowledge  and  experience  of  those  who  stood  in  the  foremost 
light.'  Still,  it  seems,  '  finding  in  herself  the  seeds  or  remains  of  hu- 
man depravity,  and  a  lack  of  the  divine  nature,  she  was  frequently  in 
such  extreme  agony  of  soul,  that,  clinching  her  hands  together,  the 
blood  would  flow  through  the  pores  of  the  skin.'  At  length,  however, 
she  received,  by  special  and  immediate  revelation  from  God,  the  testimo- 
ny of  God  against  the  whole  corruption  of  man  in  all. 

From  '  the  light  and  power  of  God  which  attended  her  ministry,  she 
was  received  and  acknowledged,  as  the  first  Mother  or  spiritual  parent, 
in  the  line  of  the  female  ;  and  the  second  heir  in  the  Covenant  of  life, 
according  to  the  present  display  of  the  Gospel.  This  has  been  her  only 
title,  among  her  followers  to  the  present  day.  To  such  as  addressed  her 
by  the  customary  titles,  used  by  the  world,  she  would  reply,  '  I  am  An- 
ne, the  Word.1  After  having  been  imprisoned  in  England,  and  confined 
in  a  mad-house,  she  set  sail  for  America,  in  the  spring  of  1774,  with  a 
number  of  her  followers;  particularly  Abraham  Stanley  her  husband, 
William  Lee  her  brother,  James  Whitaker,  and  John  Hocknell;  and  ar- 
rived at  New-York  the  following  August.  During  the  voyage  the  ship 
sprang  a  leak.  When  the  seamen  were  nearly  wearied  out,  Mother  and 
her  companions  put  their  hands  to  the  pumps,  and  thus  prevented  the 
ship  from  sinking.  From  this  circumstance  plain  intimation  is  given, 
that  their  working  at  the  pumps  was  something  supernatural.  Mother 
remained  in  New- York,  as  we  are  informed,  almost  two  years.  She 
then  went  to  Albany,  and  thence,  in  the  following  September,  to  Nis- 
queuna.  In  1781  she  began  a  progress  through  various  parts  of  the 
country,  particularly  of  New-England,  which  lasted,  we  are  told,  about 
two  years  and  four  months.*     She  died  at   Nisqueuna  in  1784. 

The  leading  characteristic  in  the  worship  of  these  people,  is  their  danc- 
ing. This  they  describe  as  the  involuntary  result  of  the  exhilarating 
and  overpowering  delight  received  through  the  outpouring  of  divine 
grace  upon  their  hearts.  The  evolutions  and  changes  in  the  dance,  by 
constant  practice,  become  as  precisely  correct  as  the  manoeuvres  of  a 
regiment  of  experienced  soldiers  ;  it  becomes  in  fact  a  mechanical  move- 
ment. No  one  ever  makes  a  mistake  or  throws  the  rank  in  disorder 
fron  inattention  or  inexperience  ;  but  every  thing  is  conducted  in  the 
most  exact  order,  as  if  every  step  and  movement  of  the  body  was  direc- 
ted by  a  guage  and  rule.  Dances  are  sometimes  held  in  private  houses, 
when  variations  are  frequently  introduced.  On  some  occasions,  it  is  said, 
their  movements  are  so  rapid,  that  the  eye  can  scarce  follow  or  keep  pace 
with  their  swifi  motions. 

The  principal  doctrines  of  the  Shakers  are  a  belief  in  the  second  appear- 
ance of  Christ  in  the  person  of  the  holy  mother.  They  admit  of  but 
two  persons  in  the  Godhead,  God  the  Father,  and  God  the  Mother, 
which  they  say  is  according  to  the  order  of  nature,  being  male  and  fe- 
male.    To  redeem   the  depraved    race  of  man,   they  believe,  that  it  be- 


I)r.  Dwight's  Travels,  3d  vol. 
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came  necessary  for  God  to  take  upon  him  the  real  character  of  human 
nature  as  it  is,  male  and  female,  and  that  his  first  appearance  was  in  the 
person  of  man,  and  the  second  in  the  person  of  woman,  whereby  the 
work  of  redemption  was  finished  and  completed.  The  confusion  and 
wickedness  that  prevailed  in  the  Catholic  Church,  during  the  long  peri- 
od which  preceded  and  followed  the  reformation,  they  ascribe  to  the 
work  of  redemption  not  being  completed  in  Christ's  first  appearance,  it 
being  the  necessary  period  that  must  intervene  between  the  making  and 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  Christ,  that  he  would  establish  his  law  of 
righteousness  on  earth.  They  believe  in  perfect  holiness,  and  insist 
that  salvation  from  sin  here  is  necessary  to  salvation  from  misery  here- 
after. They  regard  the  Bible  as  a  testimony  of  Christ's  first  appearance, 
but  deny  that  it  contains  the  word  of  Cod,  or  of  life,  as  they  consider  a 
belief  in  the  second  appearance  of  Christ,  or  in  the  spiritual  character 
and  mission  of  the  holy  mother,  as  indispensable  to  salvation." 

About  five  years  since,  the  following  anecdote  was  related  to  us  by  a 
friend  of  ours,  Rev.  Otis  Briggs,  of  Hampden,  Maine,  who  has  since 
deceased.  At  the  time,  when  Anne  was  making  her  tours  through  the 
country,  as  related  by  Barber,  Mr.  Briggs  was  a  student  of  Brown 
University.  Having  occasion  to  spend  one  of  his  winter  vacations  in 
teaching  near  Providence,  (we  think  in  the  town  of  either  Johnston  or 
Cranston,)  he  was  made  acquainted  with  several  of  the  "  mighty  works" 
of  mother  Anne,  who,  a  few  weeks  before,  had  passed  a  short  time  in 
that  place.  Among  several  of  these  works,  as  related  to  us,  there  was 
one  which  we  took  special  care  to  impress  on  our  memory,  and  the 
substance  of  which  we  here  give.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
narrator  had  simply  heard  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  mesmerism. 
Of  the  manipulations  employed,  and  of  the  means  of  producing  the  ef- 
fect, he  was  entirely  ignorant, — he  had  no  conception.  His  imagination, 
therefore,  could  not  have  given  coloring  to  the  story.  He  could  have 
had  no  motive  for  relating  any  thing,  but  merely  such  reported  facts  as 
he  remembered. 

To  come  directly,  then,  to  the  matter,  the  story  is  this.  A  young 
married  lady  on  a  certain  pleasant  afternoon,  had  the  curiosity  to  visit 
Anne,  who  was  stopping  with  a  family  residing  in  the  neighborhood. 
Near  night,  the  husband,  returning  from  his  business,  and  finding  that 
his  companion  had  gone  to  see  Anne,  thought  proper,  in  his  anxiety 
for  her  welfare,  to  go  after  her.  On  entering  the  neighbor's  house,  he 
observed  the  object  of  his  solicitude,  on  her  knees,  in  the  posture  of  de- 
votion, before  the  divine  personage.  He  addressed  her  by  name,  but 
she  remained  motionless.  He  spoke  a  second  time,  but  not  a  muscle 
stirred.  He  called,  the  third  time,  and  in  earnest ;  but  the  devotion 
was  too  fixed  to  be  interrupted  in  the  least.  Upon  this,  uncertain 
whether  a  divine  or  a  satanic  power  was  bearing  rule,  he  thought  prop- 
er to  try  how  far  human  strength  could  avail  to  break  the  spell,  and  sub- 
due the  unearthly  influence.  He,  accordingly,  rushed  towards  her  ; 
and,  throwing  the  strongest  grasp  of  his  arms  around  her  person,  drew 
her,  in  a  state  of  rigidity  and  without  any  voluntary  motion,  to  the 
door.  On  her  inhaling  the  fresh  air  at  the  door,  some  spasmodic 
motions  occurred,  which  the  husband,  at  first,  interpreted  as  a  volunta- 
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ry  effort,  on  her  part,  to  rescue  herself  from  him,  and  remain  with 
Anne.  This  induced  him  to  strengthen  his  grasp,  and  move  off,  as  fast 
as  possible,  with  his  prey.  After  thus  taking  her  a  short  distance  from 
the  house,  she  so  far  recovered  herself  as  to  be  able  to  speak.  Commu- 
nicating her  feelings,  she  expressed  as  much  solicitude  to  get  away  from 
the  object  of  enchanting  power,  as  her  husband  had  shown  in  her  be- 
half. This,  of  course,  gave  him  relief;  and  they  together  wended 
their  way  home,  '  as  they  were  able. 

The  account  which  she  and  others  gave  of  the  process  of  enchant- 
ment, was  this.  Anne  seated  herself  before  her,  and  began  operations 
by  taking  her  by  the  hand  or  hands,  and  looking  her  steadily  and 
strongly  in  the  eye.  In  a  short  time,  the  operator  passed  her  hands 
from  the  head  gently  over  the  shoulders,  and  so  down  to  the  extremi- 
ties,— repeating  the  operation  occasionally,  and  continuing  the  fixed  look 
in  the  eye.  Under  this  process,  the  lady  at  length,  lost  her  voluntary 
power,  and  became  entirely  subject  to  the  will  of  Anne.  When  her 
husband  opened  the  door,  and  addressed  her,  she  had  no  control  over 
her  members, — she  could  not  move.  She  was  ignorant  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  influence  which  had  been  exerted  on  her;  and,  when  she 
found  herself  again  recovering  from  the  magic  spell,  on  coming  into  the 
air  and  being  removed  away  from  the  charmer,  she  rejoiced  with  her 
husband,  and  took  courage. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  say,  that  we  said  to  our  informant,  That 
is  the  very  process  employed  in  mesmerism.  Is  it  ?  said  he, — I  did  not 
know  it.  It  is,  we  replied  :  and  here  all  that  is  important  in  our  story 
ends.     We  have  only  to  add,  this  was  a  clear  case  of  mesmerism. 


«  THE  BLIND  RECEIVE  THEIR  SIGHT." 

We  are  not  about  to  desecrate  religious  truth,  nor  appropriate  sacred 
things  to  a  profane  use  ;  but,  really,  through  the  subduing  power  of  that 
gospel  whose  Author  was  truth  personified,  we  expect  science  and  reli- 
gion to  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  one,  in  its  development  of  truth,  to  be 
commensurate  with  the  other.  Indeed,  Christianity,  by  its  liberalizing 
influence  on  the  minds  of  men  and  by  its  awakening  feelings  of  sympa- 
thy and  benevolence,  must  have  a  direct  and  powerful  tendency  to  effect 
the  work  of  conviction, — specially,  in  reference  to  every  subject  which 
regards  human  weal  and  woe.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten, 
that  the  understandings  of  men  are  darkened  through  the  depravity 
which  is  in  their  hearts;  and  that  the  obscuring  veil  is  thickest,  where 
it  covers  subjects  most  intimately  connected  with  the  welfare  of  onr 
race.  Often,  not  even  the  motives  which  selfishness  presents  are  ade- 
quate to  remove  the  veil.  Men  will  most  recklessly  sacrifice  their  health, 
their  comfort,  and  their  lives,  as  well  as  those  of  others,  rather  than  re- 
ceive the  light  of  truth, — if  error,  perchance,  is  the  prevailing  and  pop- 
ular belief.  So  frequently  and  so  sadly  have  wTe  seen  this  fact  develop- 
ed even  in   the  course  pursued  by  those  who  publicly  bear  the  name  of 
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the  Author  of  truth,  that  we  confess  we  have  lost  a  large  share  of  the 
confidence  which  we  once  had  in  the  professions  of  men.  We  have,  a 
good  while  since,  settled  down  in  the  conviction,  that  there  is  but  little 
true  moral  honesty,  even  among  nominally  good  men.  Much  which 
now  passes  for  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  will,  sooner  or  later, 
be  found  to  be  but  wood,  hay,  and  stubble, — delicately  covered,  it  may 
be,  with  the  garb  of  deception,  and  closely  resembling  the  precious 
gems. 

There  is,  too,  besides  those  who  purposely  blindfold  their  own 
eyes,  a  class  of  persons  who  have  known  the  truth  and  practiced  it  for 
a  while  ;  but  who,  in  time  of  temptation,  fall  away.  For  the  sake  of 
being  on  the  popular  side,  they  will  put  their  own  lives  and  the  lives 
of  their  friends  in  the  most  imminent  peril, — just  as  the  advocate  of  du- 
eling will  set  himself  up,  or  encourage  his  friends  to  place  themselves, 
as  marks  to  be  shot  at,  rather  than  stem  a  depraved  popular  current. 
Now,  for  ourselves,  we  confess  we  cannot  see  much  difference  in  the 
moral  obliquity  involved  in  the  character  of  these  two  classes  of  persons. 
If  exposing  life  in  dueling  is  a  violation  of  the  command,  "  Thou  shalt 
not  kill ;"  we  honestly  believe,  before  our  God  and  Judge,  that  many 
professedly  moral  and  religious  people, — many  who  discard  and  detest 
that  practice,  will  yet  be  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  their  Sovereign  for  a 
like  wanton  sacrifice  of  their  own  lives,  and  the  lives  of  others.  "  He 
that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear."  "  He  that  is  wise,  is  wise  for  him- 
self; but,  if  thou  scornest,  thou  alone  shall  bear  it." 

Notwithstanding,  however,  all  these  disadvantages  under  which 
truth  lies,  it  will  yet  gain  the  ascendency.  Even  a  heathen  maxim  has 
said,  "Truth  is  great,  and  will  prevail;"  and  Christianity  utters  the 
stronger  assertion,  "  The  blind  receive  their  sight."  Even  they  will 
yet  see,  who  are  most  wantonly  in  the  dark.  Such  will  yet  be, — nay, 
such  is  now  beginning  to  be  the  force  of  truth,  that  not  merely  those 
who  are  fortuitously  without  light,  and  those  who  refuse  to  receive  the 
light, — but  those,  also,  who  purposely  put  out  the  light,  after  it  has  begun 
to  shine  upon  them,  must  yield  to  its  subduing  power,  and  hereafter  act 
consistently  as  children  of   the  light. 


From  Smith's  Botanic  Physician. 

MEDICAL   ELECTRICITY. 

The  application  of  this  subtile  fluid  to  medicinal  purposes,  was  thought 
of  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  electric  shock.  At  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  electricity,  as  a  remedy,  it  was  very  highly  celebrated  for  its  ef- 
ficacy in  a  number  of  diseases ;  and,  after  various  turns  of  reputation,  its 
medical  virtues  seem  now  to  be  pretty  well  established. 

The  medicinal  operation  of  electricity  may  be  referred  to  its  stimulant 
power.  It  produces  forcible  contractions  in  the  irritable  fibre,  excites 
therefore  to  action,  if  duly  applied,  and  when  in  excess  immediately  ex- 
hausts irritability.  It  possesses  the  important  advantage  of  being  brought 
to  act  locally,  and  of  being  confined  to  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied, 
while  it  can  also  be  applied  in  every  degree  of  force. 
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Electricity  is  applied  to  the  body  under  the  form  of  a  stream,  or  a  con- 
tinued discharge  of  the  fluid,  under  that  of  sparks,  and  under  that  of 
shocks,  the  first  being  more  gentle,  the  second  more  active,  and  the  last 
much  more  powerful  than  either  of  the  others.  The  stream  is  applied 
by  connecting  a  pointed  piece  of  wood,  or  a  metal  wire,  with  the  prime 
conductor  of  the  electrical  machine,  and  holding  it  by  a  glass  handle, 
one  or  two  inches  from  the  part  to  which  it  is  to  be  directed.  A  very 
moderate  stimulant  operation  is  thus  excited,  which  is  better  adapted  to 
some  particular  cases  than  the  more  powerful  spark  or  shock.  The 
spark  is  drawn  by  placing  the  patient  on  the  insulated  stool,  connected 
with  the  prime  conductor,  and,  while  the  machine  is  worked,  bringing  a 
metal  knob  within  a  short  distance  of  the  part  from  which  the  spark  is 
to  be  taken. 

A  sensation  somewhat  pungent  is  excited,  and  slight  muscular  con- 
tractions may  be  produced,  these  effects  being  greater  or  less  according 
to  the  distance  at  which  the  knob  is  held,  if  the  machine  be  sufficiently 
powerful.  The  shock  is  given  by  discharging  the  Leyden  phial,  mak- 
ing the  part  of  the  body  through  which  it  is  intended  to  be  transmitted, 
part  of  the  circuit.  The  sensation  it  excites  is  unpleasant,  and  the 
muscular  contractions  considerable,  if  the  shock  be  moderately  strong. 

The  general  rule  for  the  medical  employment  of  electricity,  is  to  ap- 
ply it  at  first  under  the  milder  forms,  and  gradually  to  raise  it,  if  neces- 
sary, to  the  more  powerful.  Mr.  Cavallo,  who  has  published  one  of  the 
latest  and  best  treatises  on  medical  electricity,  entirely  disapproves  of 
giving  violent  shocks,  and  finds  it  most  efficacious  to  expose  the  patient 
to  the  electrical  aura  discharged  from  an  iron  or  wooden  point ;  or,  if 
shocks  be  given,  they  should  be  very  slight,  and  not  exceed  thirteen  or 
fourteen  at  a  time.  In  this  way  he  recommends  it  as  effectual  in  a  great 
number  of  disorders.  The  patient  may  be  electrified  from  three  to  ten 
minutes  ;  but,  if  sparks  be  drawn,  they  should  not  exceed  the  number  of 
shocks  above  mentioned. 

Rheumatic  disorders,  even  of  long  standing,  are  relieved,  and  gener- 
ally quite  cured,  by  only  drawing  the  electric  fluid  by  a  wooden  point, 
from  the  parts,  or  by  drawing  sparks  through  flannel.  The  operation 
should  be  continued  for  about  four  or  five  minutes,  repeating  it  once  or 
twice  every  day. 

Deafness,  except  when  occasioned  by  obliteration,  or  other  improper 
configuration  of  the  parts,  is  either  entirely  or  partly  cured  by  drawing 
the  sparks  from  the  ear  with  the  glass  tube  director,  or  by  drawing  the 
fluid  with  a  wooden  point. 

Tooth-ache,  occasioned  by  cold  rheumatism,  or  inflammation,  is  gener- 
ally relieved  by  drawing  the  electric  fluid  with  a  point,  immediately 
from  the  part,  and  also  externally  from  the  face.  But,  when  the  body  of 
the  tooth  is  affected,  electrization  is  of  no  use,  for  it  seldom  or  never 
relieves  the  disorder,  and  sometimes  increases  the  pain  to  a  prodigious 
degree. 

Swellings,  in  general,  which  do  not  contain  matter,  are  frequently 
cured  by  drawing  the  electric  fluid  with  a  wooden  point.  The  operation 
should  be  continued  for  three  or  four  minutes  every  day  ;  and,  in  obsti- 
nate cases,  it  is  necessary  to  persevere  in  its  use  for  several  weeks. 
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In  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  the  throwing  off  of  the  electric  fluid  by- 
means  of  a  wooden  point,  is  often  attended  with  the  greatest  success, 
the  pain  being  quickly  abated,  and  the  inflammation  being  generally  dis- 
sipated in  a  few  days.  In  these  cases  the  eye  of  the  patient  must  be 
kept  open,  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  bring  the  wooden  point  very 
near  it,  for  fear  of  any  spark.  Sometimes  it  is  sufficient  to  throw  the 
fluid  with  a  metal  point ;  for,  in  these  cases,  too  great  an  irritation  should 
always  be  avoided.  It  is  not  necessary  to  continue  this  operation  for 
three  or  four  minutes  without  intermission,  but  after  throwing  the  fluid 
for  about  half  a  minute,  a  short  time  may  be  allowed  to  the  patient  to 
rest  and  wipe  his  tears,  which  generally  flow  very  copiously ;  then  the 
operation  may  be  continued  again  for  another  half  minute,  and  so  on 
four  or  five  limes  a  day. 

Palsies  are  seldom  perfectly  cured  by  means  of  electricity,  especially 
when  they  are  of  long  standing,  but  they  are  generally  relieved  to  a 
certain  degree  ;  the  method  of  electrifying,  in  those  cases,  is  to  draw 
the  fluid  with  the  wooden  point,  and  to  draw  sparks  through  flannel,  or 
through  the  usual  covering  of  the  parts,  if  they  are  not  too  thick.  The 
operation  may  be  continued  for  about  five  minutes  every  day. 

Ulcers,  or  open  sores  of  every  kind,  even  of  long  standing,  are  gener- 
ally disposed  to  heal  by  electrization.  The  general  effects  are  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  inflammation,  and  first  a  promotion  of  the  discharge  of  prop- 
erly formed  matter,  which  discharge  gradually  lessons  according  as  the 
limits  of  the  sore  contract,  till  it  be  quite  cured.  In  these  cases  the  gen- 
tlest electrization  must  be  used,  in  order  to  avoid  too  great  an  irritation, 
which  is  generally  hurtful.  To  draw  or  throw  the  fluid  with  a  wooden, 
or  even  with  a  metal  point,  for  three  or  four  minutes  per  day,  is  fully 
sufficient. 

Cutaneous  eruptions  have  been  successfully  treated  with  electrization  ; 
but  in  these  cases  it  must  be  observed,  that,  if  the  wooden  point  be  kept 
too  near  the  skin,  so  as  to  cause  any  considerable  irritation,  the  eruption 
will  be  caused  to  spread  more;  but,  if  the  point  be  kept  at  about  six 
inches  distant,  or  further,  if  the  electric  machine  be  very  powerful,  the 
eruptions  will  be  gradually  diminished  till  they  are  quite  cured.  In  this 
kind  of  disease,  the  immediate  and  general  effect  of  the  wooden  point, 
is  to  occasion  a  warmth  about  the  electrified  part,  which  is  always  a  sign 
that  the  electricity  is  rightly  administered. 

Scrofulous  tumors,  when  they  are  just  beginning,  are  generally  cured 
by  drawing  the  electric  fluid  with  a  wooden  or  metal  point  from  the  part. 
This  is  one  of  those  kinds  of  diseases  in  which  the  action  of  electricity 
requires  particularly  the  aid  of  other  medicines  in  order  to  effect  a  cure 
more  easily,  for  scrofulous  affections  commonly  accompany  a  great  laxi- 
ty of  the  habit,  and  a  general  vitiation,  which  must  be  obviated  by  prop- 
er remedies. 

Lock-jaw  has  in  some  instances  been  speedily  cured  by  small  shocks 
passing  through  the  jaws. 

Nervous  head-aches,  even  of  long  standing,  are  generally  cured  by 
electrization.  In  this  disease,  the  electric  fluid  must  be  thrown  with  a 
wooden,  and  even  sometimes  with  a  metal  point, all  round  the  head  suc- 
cessively.    Sometimes  exceedingly  small  shocks  have  been  administer- 
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ed  ;  but  these  can  seldom  be  used,  because  the  nerves  of  persons  subject 
to  this  disease  are  so  very  irritable  that  the  shocks,  the  sparks,  and  some- 
times even  the  throwing  of  the  electric  fluid  with  a  wooden  point,  kept 
very  near  the  head,  throw  them  into  convulsions. 

Obstructed  menses,  a  disease  of  the  female  sex,  that  often  occasions 
the  most  disagreeable  and  alarming  symptoms,  is  often  successfully  and 
speedily  cured  by  means  of  electricity,  even  when  the  disease  is  of  long 
standing,  and  after  the  most  powerful  medicines  used  for  it  have  proved 
ineffectual.  The  cases  of  this  sort,  in  which  electrization  has  proved 
useless,  are  so  few,  and  the  successful  ones  so  numerous,  that  the  appli- 
cation of  electricity,  for  this  disease,  may  be  justly  considered  as  an  effi- 
cacious and  certain  remedy. 

Small  shocks,  that  is,  about  the  twentieth  of  an  inch,  may  be  sent 
through  the  pelvis ;  sparks  may  be  taken  through  the  clothes,  from  the 
parts  adjacent  to  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  also  'the  electric  fluid  may 
be  transmitted,  by  applying  the  metallic,  or  wooden  extremities  of  two 
directors  to  the  hip  in  contact  with  the  clothes,  part  of  which  may  be  re- 
moved in  case  they  be  too  thick.  Those  various  applications  of  elec- 
tricity should  be  regulated  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient. 
The  number  of  shocks  may  be  about  twelve  or  fourteen.  The  other 
applications  may  be  continued  for  two  or  three  minutes,  repeating  the 
operation  every  day.  But  both  strong  shocks,  and  a  stronger  applica- 
tion of  electricity  than  the  patient  can  conveniently  bear,  should  be  care- 
fully avoided,  for,  by  those  means,  sometimes,  disagreeable  symptoms  are 
produced. 

It  may  be  observed,  that,  in  many  cases,  the  help  of  other  remedies 
will  be  required  to  assist  the  action  of  electricity,  which,  by  itself,  wonld 
perhaps  be  useless  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  electrization  may  often  be 
applied  to  assist  the  action  of  other  remedies,  as  of  sudorifics,  strength- 
ening medicines,  &c.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  electricity  is  re- 
linquished as  an  unsuccessful  remedy,  when,  by  a  more  rigid  persever- 
ance, a  cure  might  have  been  effected. 


From  the  Botanico-Medical  Reformer. 

POLYGONUM  HYDROPIPEROIDES,— SMART  WEED. 

Class,  Octandria. — Order,  Trigynia. — Genus,  Polygonum. — Spe- 
cies, Hydropiperoides  or  Punctatum. — The  flowers  are  small  and  nu- 
merous, and  disposed  on  terminal  racemes.  The  corolla  is  five  petaled, 
and  is  of  a  whitish  pink  color.  Seed  one ;  which  is  small  and  black, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  s.caly-  pericarp. 

Description.— The  smart-weed  is  a  very  common  plant  growing  in 
door-yards  and  wet  pasture  grounds.  It  grows  from  one  to  two  feet  in 
height,  branched  and  bushy.  The  stem  is  hollow  between  the  joints  ; 
which  latter  are  about  two  inches  apart,  along  the  middle  of  the  stem, 
are  prominent,  and  surrounded  by  a  red  ring  encircling  the  sheath  form- 
ed by  the  juncture  of  the  leaf.     The  leaves  are  always    inserted  at  the 
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joints.  The  sheath  tapers  off  into  a  foot-stock,  which  afterwards  again 
spreads  out  into  the  leaf,  which  latter  in  shape  is  long  and  about  from  a 
half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  width,  tapering  at  both  ends. 

There  is  another  variety  of  the  polygonum  or  knot-weed  which  very 
closely  resembles  this.  It  generally,  however,  grows  a  little  larger  and 
is  somewhat  darker  in  color;  but  is  readily  distinguished  by  tasting,  as 
the  smart-weed  has  a  very  pungent  and  biting  taste,  while  the  other  has 
not.  Moreover,  the  leaf  of  the  smart-weed  is  of  a  regular  yellowish 
green  color,  while  that  of  the  other  has  a  dark  spot  about  half  an  inch 
in  diameter  in  the  centre  of  the  leaf. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses. — Polygonum  Hydropiperoides  is 
stimulant,  diuretic,  emmenagogue,  antiseptic,  and  rubefacient.  Used 
by  enema  it  stops  tenesmus  like  a  charm.  To  apply  it  for  this  use,  a 
handful  of  the  herb  should  be  well  bruised,  and  agitated  in  warm  water, 
for  10  or  12  minutes, — when  the  infusion  should  be  strained  and  used 
by  injection.  Used  in  the  same  way  it  is  likewise  very  good  in  colic. 
Bruised  and  applied  in  the  form  of  a  poultice  it  arrests  mortification. 
An  infusion  is  very  good  in  gravel.  Dr.  Cutler  relates  that  the  ashes 
have  been  used  to  form  a  soap  that  has  been  used  to  dissolve  the  stone 
in  the  bladder.  It  is  also  said,  that  a  tea  of  the  smart-weed  is  very  good 
to  remove  worms  from  children  ;  and,  no  doubt,  there  is  truth  in  this, 
for  even  "  cattle  avoid  it,  snakes  fear  it,  and  fish  are  killed  by  it." — 
(Rafinesque.) 

But  the  most  important  use  for  this  article  seems  to  be  brought  to 
light  by  Dr.  Eberle,  who  recommends  it  as  the  best  emmenagogue  that 
he  ever  used.     He  speaks  of  it  as  follows: 

"  I  have  employed  this  plant  in  perhaps  twenty  cases  of  amenorrhcea, 
and  I  can  affirm,  that,  with  no  other  remedy  or  mode  of  treatment,  I 
have  been  so  successful  as  with  this.  I  have  seldom  found  it  necessary 
to  continue  its  use  for  more  than  six  or  seven  days,  before  its  emmena- 
gogue powers  were  manifested.  When  taken  into  the  stomach,  it  gen- 
erally produces  a  warmth  and  peculiar  tingling  sensation,  throughout 
the  whole  system.  I  have  never  known  it  to  cause  either  purging  or 
vomiting;  but,  in  nearly  all  instances,  its  use  was  attended  with  slight 
aching  pains  in  the  hips  and  loins,  and  a  sense  of  weight  and  tension 
within  the  pelvis.  Several  of  my  medical  friends,  who,  at  my  request, 
have  employed  this  remedy  in  amenorrhcea,  found  it,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  promptly  effectual.  I  use  it  in  the  form  of  a  saturated  tincture. 
A  tea-spoonful  of  the  tincture  should  be  taken  three  times  daily.  It  may 
also  be  advantageously  used  in  the  form  of  an  extract  ;  from  four  to  six 
grains  of  the  extract  may  be  taken  every  six  hours." 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  scalding  injures  this  article  considerably  ;  its 
pungency  being  thereby  nearly  entirely  destroyed.  It  is  best,  there- 
fore, to  use  it  without  scalding,  or  boiling.  The  cold  infusion,  powder 
or  tincture,  is  preferable  to  other  forms  of  its  preparation. 
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From  the  Journal  of  Health  and  Monthly  Miscellany. 

EXCESSIVE  APPLICATION  A  CAUSE  OF  INSANITY. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Butler,  superintendent  of  the  Hartford  Retreat  for  the  In- 
sane, in  alluding,  in  his  last  annual  Report,  to  the  causes  of  insanity, 
says, — "  Our  devotion  to  business  of  every  kind,  is  too  long  continued 
and  too  absorbing.  We  rise  early,  and  sit  up  late,  and  eat  the  bread  of 
carefulness,  and  eat  it  hastily,  that  we  may  carry  out  those  plans  of  ad- 
vancement which  are  so  engrossing.  The  deep  traces  of  care  and  anx- 
ious thought  are  written  on  the  brow,  and  their  corroding  influences 
consume  not  only  the  elasticity  of  our  frame,  but  in  too  many  instances, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  the  better  feelings  of  the  heart.  These  influences 
pervade  society  in  this  country  more  than  any  other  on  the  globe.  They 
draw  within  their  vortex  many  who  would  gladly  escape  them,  and,  in- 
creasing with  the  flood-tide  of  national  prosperity,  threaten  to  engulf  the 
better  feelings  and  sympathies  of  the  nation  in  the  maelstroom  of  ambi- 
tion and  gain. 

"  There  are  considerations  of  the  highest  importance,  which  should 
arrest  the  attention  of  those  who  seek  the  real  welfare  of  their  fellow 
men,  the  prevention  of  suffering,  and  the  increased  diffusion  of  happi- 
ness. While  so  much  is  doing:  for  the  cure  and  restoration  of  those  af- 
flicted with  mental  derangement,  it  is  singular  that  such  indifference 
should  prevail  in  regard  to  its  prevention.  That  public  sentiment 
which  would  not  tolerate  the  overworking  of  the  physical  powers  of  the 
child,  or  the  adult,  in  the  workshop  or  manufactory,  allows  the  delicate 
organization  of  the  brain  to  be  prematurely  developed  and  overtasked  by 
excessive  and  unnatural  application  to  the  various  pursuits  and  employ- 
ments of  the  day.  There  are,  however,  some  cheering  indications  of  a 
better  state  of  things.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
more  simple  principles  of  physiological  science  will  do  much  to  correct 
the  wide-spread  errors,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  which  now  prevail. 
The  penalties  attached  to  all  violation  of  the  natural  laws  are  as  inevita- 
ble as  those  consequent  on  transgressions  against  the  moral  law  of  our 
being.  There  is  no  axiom  in  physiology  more  true  or  more  frequently 
disregarded,  than  that  "  health  of  body  and  mind  is  more  frequently 
undermined  by  the  gradual  operation  of  constant  though  unperceived 
causes,   than  by  any  great  and  marked  exposure  of  an  accidental  kind." 


From  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  WISHES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

BY   D.    STORER,   M.    D.,   A.    A.    S. 

This  work  was  prepared  in  answer  to  a  call  from  the  Association  of 
American  Geologists  and  Naturalists,  for  a  paper  on  the  "  Compara- 
tive Ichthyology  of  North  America  and  Europe,"  and  was  read  to  that 
Association  at  their  meeting  in  New  Haven,  May,  1845.  Subsequent- 
ly, it  was  presented  to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for 
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publication,  and   constitutes   one   of  the  papers  of  the  volume  of  their 
transactions,  just  from  the  press. 

We  look  with  no  little  gratification  upon  this  addition  to  American 
Zoological  literature,  by  an  American  naturalist.  Both  the  design  and 
the  execution  are  most  happy.  When  it  was  undertaken,  no  work  em- 
bodied descriptions  of  any  considerable  portion  of  North  American 
fishes.  Since  then,  the  labors  of  Dr.  Dekay  have,  in  some  measure, 
supplied  this  deficiency.  Nevertheless,  a  compact  work,  which  might 
be  readily  consulted,  exhibiting  at  one  view  a  list  of  all  the  fishes  that 
have  been  noticed,  a  concise  description  of  them,  and  references  to  fig- 
ures and  more  full  descriptions,  and  whatever  had  been  published  con- 
cerning them,  was  just  the  thing  wanted  ;  and  it  was  something  which 
could  not  be  effected  without  great  reseaach  and  labor.  This  has  now 
been  accomplished,  by  untiring  perseverance,  during  hours  stolen  from 
severe  professional  duty,  under  much  physical  disability,  as  we  happen 
to  know,  and  in  a  manner  which  reflects  great  credit  upon  its  author. 

No  one  who  has  not  undertaken  thus  to  gather  in,  from  volumes  in 
various  languages,  from  scientific  and  literary  periodicals,  and  even 
from  newspapers,  the  scattered  descriptions  of  objects,  then  plotting 
them  out  into  a  harmonious  whole,  and  thus  opening  a  fair  field  on 
which  future  investigations  may  rest,  can  have  a  just  idea  of  the  labor 
requisite.  In  the  present  instance  we  notice,  that  not  less  than  seventy- 
five  different  volumes,  many  of  them  rare  and  difficult  of  access,  have 
been  consulted.  Dr.  Storer  has  thns  placed  this  little  library  in  the 
hands  of  every  student  of  American  ichthyology.  Nothing  tends  more 
to  throw  a  chill  over  the  ardor  of  inquiry,  than  the  apprehension,  that 
we  may  be  laboring  upon  what  is  already  understood,  or  the  conscious- 
ness that  we  have  no  means,  without  disproportionate  labor,  of  gaining 
satisfaction  on  the  point.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  tends  more  to 
encourage  the  solitary  inquirer  than  the  conviction,  that  whatever  he 
observes  which  is  not  noticed  in  a  certain  book  before  him,  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  novel.  In  spite  of  the  want  of  facilities,  ichthyology,  like 
the  other  branches  of  zoology,  has  already  many  worthy  votaries  among 
us,  as  the  names  of  Dekay,  Holbrook,  Kirtland,  Ayres,  Olmsted  and 
Storer,  will  attest.  But  we  may  now  safely  predict  that  the  work  be- 
fore us  will  bring  out  an  army  of  recruits,  who,  by  possessing  them- 
selves of  the  scientific  treasures  about  them,  will  speedily  angment 
greatly  the  list  now  published. 

Dr.  Storer's  list  enumerates  741  species,  belonging  to  221  genera, 
and  35  families.  In  it  are  included  all  the  fishes  that  have  been  noted 
as  inhabitants  of  all  the  waters  which  wash  the  coast  of  North  America, 
the  south  and  west  as  well  as  the  north  and  east.  The  character  of 
each  family,  genus,  and  species  are  given,  with  the  localities  of  the 
last,  and  the  authority  for  the  localities,  and  also  a  very  full  list  of  sy- 
nonyms. The  descriptions  of  all  the  fishes  which  have  been  seen  by 
Dr.  S.  are  made  out  in  his  own  terms  ;  the  others  have  been  translated 
or  abridged,  as  the  case  required,  from  the  language  of  the  original 
describers.  Besides  the  descriptive  portion  there  are  also  several  inter- 
esting  tables   relating  to  the   geographical   distribution    of  the   fishes. 
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These  show  those  genera  which  are  found  both  in  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca— those  found  in  North  America  and  not  peculiar  to  it,  but  not  found 
in  Europe — those  peculiar  to  America — those  found  in  North,  and  ex- 
tending to  South  America.  Again,  we  have  tables  of  the  spexies  found 
both  in  Europe  and  North  America — of  those  extending  from  North  in- 
to South  America — and  of  those  peculiar  to  the  North-West  Coast. 

We  think  of  nothing,  that  could  render  the  work  more  valuable  as  a 
manual,  except  that  it  were  published  in  a  manner  to  admit  of  its  more 
extensive  diffusion  among  actual  laborers. 


From  the  Poughkeepsie  Thomsonian. 

FOOD  AND  DIGESTION. 

The  comparative  nutriment,  (says  the  London  Athenseum,)  contained 
in  the  various  articles  of  food,  forms  so  important  a  subject,  that  we  in- 
duced to  give  a  tabular  view  of  the  proportion  in  every  1000  parts  : — 
Mutton,  298;  Chicken,  270;  Beef,  260;  Veal,  350;  Haddock,  (a 
fish,)  180;  White  of  egg,  130;  Milk,  72;  Wheat,  950;  Nuts,  930; 
Peas,  (dry,)  930  ;  Barley,  920  ;  Morels,  866  ;  Beans,  (dry,)  890  ;  Rice, 
880;  Bread,  800;  Rye,  792;  Oats,  742  ;  Almonds,  656;  Tamarinds, 
840  ;  Plums,  290 ;  Pork,  240 ;  Codfish,  210;  Sole,  (a  fish,)  210; 
Brain,  200;  Grapes,  270;  Apricots,  260 ;  Potatoes,  120;  Cherries, 
250;  Peaches  200;  Gooseberries,  190;  Apples,  170;  Pears,  160; 
Beetroot,  148;  Strawberries,  120  ;  Carrots,  98;  Cabbage,  73;  Tur- 
nips, 42;  Melons,  30;  Cucumbers,  25;  Blood,  215. 

Another  element  of  health,  and  consequently  of  strength,  is  the  fa- 
cility of  digestion.  From  Beaumont's  tables,  it  appears  that  the  follow- 
ing articles  were  converted  into  chyle,  (digested,)  in  the  times  indicated  J 
Rice,  boiled  soft,  1  hour ;  Apples,  sweet  and  ripe,  1  h.  30  m.;  Sago, 
boiled,  1,45;  Tapioca,  barley,  stale  bread,  cabbage,  (with  vinegar, 
raw,)  boiled  milk,  and  bread  and  milk,  (cold,)  2  ;  Potatoes,  (roasted,) 
and  parsnips,  (boiled,)  2;  Baked  custard,  2,45;  Apple  dumpling,  3; 
Bread,  corn,  (baked,)  and  carrots,  (boiled,)  3,15;  Potatoes  and  turnips, 
(boiled,)  butter  and  cheese,  3,30  ;  Tripe  and  pig's  feet,  1  ;  Venison,  1,35; 
Oysters,  (undressed,)  and  eggs,  (raw,)  2,30;  Turkey  and  goose,  2,30  ; 
Eggs,  soft,  boiled,)  beef  or  mutton,  (roasted  or  boiled,)  3  ;  Boiled  pork, 
stewed  oysters,  eggs,  (hard,  boiled,  or  fried,)  3,30;  Domestic  fowls, 
4;  Wild  fowls,  pork,  (salted  and  boiled,)  suet,  4,30;  Veal,  (roasted,) 
pork,  and  salted  beef,  5,30.  We  would  remark,  that,  in  an  unhealthy  or 
foul  stomach,  these  articles  would  probably  be  much  longer  undergoing 
digestion.  And  it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  most  nutri- 
cious  articles  of  diet  will  not  assimulate  the  soonest,  and  afford  most 
strength.  For  instance,  potatoes,  [120  parts  only  of  nutriment  in  1000,] 
will  give  more  strength  to  the  body  than  oil  [all  nutriment].  It  will  be 
seen  by  the  above,  that  the  various  kinds  of  bread  are  more  nutricious 
than  flesh  meat,  but  on  account  of  the  stimulating  properties  of  flesh,  it 
may  produce  more  excitement  in  the  system,  and  consequently  impart 
greater  physical  powers.  On  some  stomachs,  vegetables  will  ferment  ; 
for  such,  a  mixed  diet  of  flesh  and  vegetable,  (not  crude,)  would  per- 
haps answer  best. 
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Worcester  Botanico-Medical  College. 

QjT  The  course  of  study  required  by  this  College  is  intended  to  occupy  three 
full  years;  and  candidates  for  the  regular  degree  of  M.  D.  must  have  attended 
two  full  Courses  of  Medical  Lectures  in  some  established  Medical  Institution,  one 
of  which  must  have  been  in  this  College.  They  must  present  satisfactory  testi- 
monials of  good  moral  character;  must  have  a  competent  literary  education  ;  and 
must  well  sustain  an  examination  in  the  various  branches  of  medical  study,  as 
contained  in  our  Course  of  Lectures,  and  in  the  text-books  which  we  recommend, 
or  equivalents. 

The  following  are  the  principal  authors  recommended  : — 

On  Anatomy — Wilson,  Q,uain,  Wistar,  Paxton,  and  Harrison. 

On  Surgery — Pancoast,  Druitt,  Liston,  Cooper,  Velpeau,  and  Castle. 

On  Physiology — Carpenter,  Oliver,  Muller,  and  Dunglison. 

On  Pathology — Gross,  Gallup,  and  Watson. 

On  Materia  Medica — Pereira,  Wood  and  Bache,  Beach,  Mattson,  Howard,  Smith, 
and  Thomson. 

On  Theory  and  Practice — Watson,  Mackintosh,  Elliotson,  Stewartson,  Mattson, 
Howard,  Smith,  and  Thomson. 

On  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  -peculiar  to  Women  and  Children — Churchill,  Eberle, 
Chailly,  Maygrier,  Velpeau,  Beach,  and  Curtis. 

On  Chemistry — Gray,  Silliman,  and  Turner. 

On  Botany — Eaton,  Bigelow,  Gray,  and  Wood. 

The  next  Course  of  Lectures  will  commence  on  the  first  Thursday  in  March, 
1847,  and  continue  fourteen  weeks.  The  fee  for  a  full  Course  is  $50,  in  advance, 
with  a  matriculation  fee  of  $3.  Of  those  who  have  attended  two  full  Courses  at 
other  Medical  Colleges,  $10  only  will  be  required.  Graduates  will  be  charged,  in 
addition,  $25  for  a  diploma.     Good  board  can  be  had  for  $2,00  or  $2,25  per  week. 

The  text-books  recommended  will  be  consulted  eclectically ; — authoritatively, 
indeed,  so  far  as  they  are  descriptive  of  actual  conditions,  as  in  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology, Pathology,  and  the  like  ;  but  otherwise  with  careful  discrimination, — the 
fundamental  peculiarity  of  the  doctrines  taught  in  this  College  being,  that  there  is 
no  necessity  for  employing  poisons  of  any  kind  as  medicinal  agents,  and  that  the 
object  in  exhibiting  any  remedy  should  be  to  sustain  and  not  to  depress  the  vital 
powers. 

The  facilities  hereafter  to  be  enjoyed,  under  a  full  Board  of  Instructors,  will  be 
ample  in  all  the  departments.  Dissections,  surgical  operations,  illustrations,  and 
experiments  will  be  conducted  in  the  most  advantageous  and  instructive  manner. 

The  friends  of  the  College  are  respectfully  and  earnestly  requested  to  preserve 
and  forward  to  the  Anatomical  Cabinet  interesting  specimens  of  morbid  anatomy, 
and  to  favor  the  respective  Professorships  with  such  preparations  as  are  adapted  to 
facilitate  illustrative  teaching. 

Notice. 

O3  The  subscriber  respectfully  returns  thanks  to  the  inhabitants  of  Worcester 
and  vicinity  for  the  liberal  patronage  he  has  received,  (since  his  return,)  and  re- 
spectfully gives  notice,  that  he  still  continues,  as  formerly,  to  receive  patients, 
who  may  rely  upon  the  most  unremitting  attention,  and  that  they  will  be  fur- 
nished with  every  accommodation  necessary  for  their  comfort  and  restoration  to 
health.     A  complete  assortment  of  Botanic  and  Eclectic  Medicines  for  sale. 

J.  A.  ANDREWS,  M.  D., 

July  1,  1846.  Corner  of  Church  and  Mechanic  streets,  Worcester,  Mass. 

For  Sale. 

O3  That  well  known  and  desirable  stand,  the  Providence  Thomsonian  Depot 
and  Botanic  Infirmary.  This  excellent  establishment  has  been  in  successful  ope- 
ration for  more  than  six  years.  It  is  situated  upon  the  "  Popular"  street.  It  does 
an  excellent  retail  business,  and  something  at  wholesale.  The  proprietor  is  about 
to  change  his  business,  and  would  like  to  sell  as  soon  as  possible.  A  good  run  of 
business  is  guarantied.  D.  P.  BUKER,    Proprietor, 

Providence,  July  oik,  1846. 
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Travelling  Agents  Wanted ! 

(CT  To  sell  two  Medical  Works  of  great  value  :— COMFORT'S  THOMSO- 
NIAN  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE— COMFORT'S  THOMSONIAN  PRAC- 
TICE OF  MIDWIFERY.  These  works  were  written  with  special  reference  to 
Family  use,  and  must  be  appreciated,  by  all  who  examine  them,  as  the  best  means 
to  preserve  or  restore  health. 

To  men  of  integrity  and  business  talent,  with  a  small  capital  of  $50  or  up- 
wards, who  are  disposed  to  enter  the  business,  (of  the  profitableness  of  which 
there  is  no  doubt,)  a  Circular,  giving  a  full  description  of  the  character  of  the 
Works,  the  principles,  prospects,  and  profits  of  the  agency,  will  be  furnished,  on 
application  personally,  or  by  letter,  postage  paid,  to 

ALEXANDER  HARRISON,  Superintending  Agent, 

No.  8  1-2  South  7th  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Prospectus. 

O3  In  course  of  publication,  in  quarto  form,  A  TREATISE  ON  MIDWIFE- 
RY, with  about  seventy-five  splendid  colored  Engravings,  with  appropriate  ex- 
planations, plain  and  concise,  for  popular  and  professional  use  ;  adapted  to  the 
reformed  practice.     By  W.  Beach,  M.  D. 

The  price  of  the  work,  with  colored  engravings,  will  be  five  dollars ;  plain 
engravings,  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Any  person  who  will  procure  five  sub- 
scribers for  the  above  work,  and  remit  the  money  to  Dr.  W.  Beach,  239  Bowery, 
New  York,  shall  have  the  sixth  gratis. 

It  is  intended  to  have  the  work  ready  for  subscribers  in  September  next. 

Wilson's  Thomsonian  and  Botanic  Laboratory , 

No.  18,  Central  Street. ...Boston,  Mass. 

Q^J*  The  subscribers  would  respectfully  inform  the  public  that  they  have  recent- 
ly opened  the  above  establishment,  where  may  be  found  an  extensive  assortment 
of  Botanic  and  Thomsonian  Medicines,  Shaker  Herbs,  Extracts,  Oils,  <SLc.  Sy- 
ringes of  all  kinds,  and  all  the  different  Medical  Works  upon  the  reformed  system 
of  practice  published  in  the  United  States ;  also,  Brandy,  Wines,  and  other 
liquors  of  the  choicest  brands,  for  medicinal  purposes,  constantly  for  sale. 

Having  made  arrangements  to  obtain  all  articles,  that  are  indiginous  to  this 
country,  directly  from  those  parts  where  they  are  grown,  and  found  in  the  great- 
est abundance  and  perfection,  they  are  prepared  to  supply  Wholesale  Dealers, 
Practitioners,  and  others,  with  medicines  of  superior  quality,  at  prices  as  low  as 
they  are  sold  at  any  similar  establishment  in  the  country.  The  utmost  care  will 
be  used  in  the  preparation  of  Compounds.  Medicines  neatly  put  in  small  pack- 
ages, and  labelled  with  full  directions  for  family  use,  if  required,  and  safely 
packed  for  any  climate. 

Orders,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  from  the  most  distant  sections  of  the  country, 
promptly  and  faithfully  attended  to.  B.  OSGOOD  WILSON, 

G.  CARLOS  WILSON. 

The  New  England  Medical  Eclectic  and  Guide  to  Health 

O3  Is  published  on  the  1st  and  16th  of  every  month,  at  Worcester,  Ms.  Each 
number  contains  sixteen  pages,  octavo.  Terms,  1,00  per  year,  invariably  in  ad- 
vance. All  remittances  and  communications  pertaining  to  the  Eclectic,  should  be 
directed,  post  paid,  to  the  Editor  and  Proprietor.  Any  person  forwarding  us,  post 
paid,  the  names  of  four  subscribers,  and  remitting  us  $4,00,  shall  receive  a  fifth 
copy  gratis. 

P.  L.  Cox,  Book  and  Job  Printer,  No.  10,  Central  Exchange,  Worcester. 
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**  Seize  upon  truth  wherever  founds 
On  Christian  or  on  Heathen  ground" 

CALVIN  NEWTON,  M.  D.,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
Vol.  1.  Worcester,  August  1,  1846.  No.  15. 


MEDICAL  REFORM.-No.  II. 

At  the  commencement  of  a  previous  lucubration  under  this  head,  I 
intended  merely  to  make  a  few  general  remarks  of  rather  a  disjointed 
nature,  touching  various  points  of  reform,  without  even  thinking  that  I 
should  not  be  able  to  say  all  I  desired,  in  a  single  article.  But,  before 
concluding,  I  had  a  dozen  things  on  my  mind  which  I  felt  more  anxious 
to  make  known,  than  any  thing  I  had  written.  This  is  my  apology  for 
continuing  these  papers. 

From  Galen's  day  down  to  the  present,  there  has  been  no  dearth  of 
medical  authors,  who  have  appropriated  to  themselves  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing made  great  reforms  and  improvements  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 
That  these  claims  are  all  well  founded  is  a  matter  of  great  doubt.  In 
fact,  at  the  present  day,  with  all  the  light  which  now  shines  upon  the 
science,  one  can  hardly  make  himself  believe,  that  all  the  pretended  im- 
provements of  the  older  writers  were  matters  of  serious  consideration. 
Some  of  them  appear  quite  like  the  visionary  speculations  of  our  modern 
political  mountebanks,  and  time  will  show  them  equally  worthless  and 
mischievous.  Many  medical  theorists,  (I  will  not  call  them  reformers,) 
only  seem  to  have  exploded  one  false  theory,  that  they  might,  from  its 
crumbling  fragments,  erect  another  quite  as  unphilosophical,  visionary, 
and  pernicious. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  Sydenham,  notwithstanding  his  genius  and  pen- 
etrating mind,  committed  an  error  of  this  description,  when  he  introduced 
his  improved  method  of  treating  variola  (,small  pox).  His  predecessors 
taught,  that,  in  this  disease,  we  should  aid  nature  in  expelling  the  mor- 
bific matter  from  the  system,  by  applying  external  warmth  to  the  body, 
or  loading  it  down  with  enormous  quantities  of  bed-clothes  to  favor  per- 
spiration. Sydenham,  seeing  the  alarming  fatality  attending  this  course, 
flew  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  applied  refrigerants  to  prevent  what  he 
deemed  so  fearful  an  elimination  of  virus,  as  though  it  were  better  in 
16 
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than  out ;  and  this  fancy-bubble  has  been  growing  larger  and  larger  for 
near  two  centuries,  till  within  a  few  years  past,  during  which  it  lias  been 
discovered  to  contain  air,  and  now  gives  indubitable  evidence  of"  burst- 
ing up,"  or  of  being  "blown  out  of  the  water."  The  reformed  practice 
of  the  Botanies  takes  the  intermediate  ground  between  the  two  extremes  ; 
and,  by  the  exhibition  of  suitable  stimulants,  sudorifics,  deobstruants, 
&c,  renders  nature  such  assistance  as  she  really  needs.  The  uniform 
tractability  of  the  disease,  under  this  treatment,  is  altogether  without  a 
parallel  in  that  of  either  of  the  other  courses.  Indeed,  while  scores 
have  been  swept  off  under  allopathic  treatment,  during  the  last  few 
months  in  this  vicinity,  I  have  heard  of  but  one  fatal  case  which  was  at- 
tended by  a  Botanic  physician  ;  and,  in  this  single  case,  the  person  was 
of  intemperate  habits,  or,  as  our  learned  friends  would  say,  of  unfavora- 
ble idiosyncracy. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  error  which  has  called  for  reform.  It  is  less 
palpable  and  less  pernicious,  than  the  one  committed  in  the  administra- 
tion of  those  active  mineral  agents  which  gained  for  Paracelsus  such 
unenviable  renown.  Had  the  world  been  in  want  of  some  powerful 
lever,  by  means  of  which  to  increase  the  miseries  and  infirmities  of  the 
human  race,  and  had  the  appointment  been  made  by  unerring  wisdom, 
the  "  Paracelsian  giant,"  mercury,  would  have  been  the  successful  com- 
petitor. What  can  be  more  unlike  judicious  reform,  than  to  drag  such 
agents  as  mercury,  arsenic,  antimony,  etc.,  into  use  as  medicines,  to  the 
exclusion  of  those  innocent  vegetable  substances  which  Galen  and  his 
followers  administeied  ?  And  yet,  for  doing  this,  men  have  dubbed 
themselves  "  reformers."  Reformers,  forsooth  !  As  well  might  the 
hangman  claim  the  benediction  of  humanity,  for  his  scrupulous  care  in 
adjusting  the  murderous  rope  around  the  neck  of  the  culprit.  Indeed, 
had  these  minerals  been  introduced  as  an  improvement  on  the  thumb- 
screw, Juggernaut,  or  guillotine,  instead  of  medicine,  it  would  have  been 
esteemed  the  highest  degree  of  refined  barbarity,  before  which  the  petty 
tortures  and  tyrannies  of  a  Nero  would  dwindle  into  nothing. 

Medicine  has  long  needed  a  radical  reform.  It  was  not  enough  to  lop 
off  here  and  there  a  dead  branch,  or  a  straggling  shoot,  and  ingraft  a 
new  scion.  The  whole  tree  must  be  hewn  down,  and  the  axe  laid  at  its 
very  roots.  The  science,  as  heretofore  taught,  is  fundamentally  erro- 
neous;  and,  like  the  house  built  upon  the  sand,  must  eventually  fall. — 
I  was  conversing,  but  a  short  time  since,  with  an  intelligent  apothecary, 
who  frankly  admitted  that  the  Old  School  practice  was  on  the  decline  ; 
and  the  empiricism  of  the  Old  School  men  he  censured  in  no  measured 
terms.  This  circumstance  is  mentioned  here  merely  as  corroborative  of 
the  above  statement. 

Should  these  articles  find  a  spare  corner  in  the  "  Eclectic,"  I  propose, 
in  continuing  them,  to  say  something  about  the  modus  operandi  of  a  few 
minerals,  which,  (to  use  a  vulgar  expression,)  I  wish  to  see  "  kicked 
out  "of  use.  E.  A.  ALLEN. 

Cambridgeporl,  July,  1846. 
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PIPER  ANGUSTIFOL1UM— MATICO. 

A    RECENTLY    DISCOVERED    ASTRINGENT    AND    STYPTIC. 

Among  the  remedies  lately  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  medical 
profession,  few  seem  to  promise  more  of  practical  usefulness,  than  that 
which  is  named  as  the  title  of  this  article.  If  what  is  said  of  it  be  un- 
exaggerated,  it  will  fill  a  place  in  the  list  of  the  vegetable  Materia 
Medica,  which,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  acquainted,  is  occupied  by  no 
other  remedy. 

I  subjoin  the  following  notices  from  works  recently  published  : 

From  Hoblyn's  Medical  Dictionary,  p.  217. 

"  Matico.  The  native  name  of  the  Piper  angustifolium,  a  Peruvian 
plant,  recently  introduced  as  a  styptic." 

From  the  same  work,  p.  271. 

"  Piper  angtjstifolium.  A  Peruvian  plant,  recently  introduced  into 
this  country,  [England,]  under  the  native  name  of  Matico.  The  leaves 
and  flowering  tops  are  recommended  as  a  most  valuable  remedy  in  dis- 
eases of  the  genital  organs  and  rectum." 

Paul  B.  Goddard,  M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  in  his  distinguished  work 
on  the  "  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology  of  the  Human  Teeth," 
when  speaking  of  undue  haemorrhage  from  the  sockets  of  extracted 
teeth,  says  : — 

"  It  is  common  to  apply  some  styptic  or  astringent  substance,  either 
in  the  form  of  a  wash  for  the  mouth,  or  as  an  application  to  the  bleed- 
ing part There  is  a  substance,  which  was  first  introduced  to  the 

notice  of  the  profession  by  Dr.  W.  S.  W.  Ruschenberger,  U.  S.  N., 
which  is  obtained  in  South  America,  and  doubtless  would  prove  of  value 
in  these  cases.  #  It  is  the  leaf  of  a  plant  called  Matico,  or  Soldier's 
Weed,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  in  common  use  for  the  suppression  of 
bleeding  from  recent  wounds.  It  is  used,  by  applying  the  leaf  to  the 
wounded  part.  This  herb  was  introduced  into  Liverpool  by  Dr.  Jef- 
freys, at  a  subsequent  date ;  and  we  find,  by  a  reference  to  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  for  August,  1843, 
p.  737,  that,  upon  being  subjected  to  a  trial  in  the  dried  state,  it  fully 
confirmed  the  account  of  its  virtues.  In  several  trials  made  by  Dr.  R. 
and  myself,  [Dr.  Goddard,]   we  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  its 

powers Plugging  the  socket  is,  however,  the  only  certain  means 

for  arresting  a  profuse  haemorrhage  from  the  artery  at  its  bottom.  This 
is  best  performed  by  taking  a  long  slip  of  linen  rag,  which  may  be  advan- 
tageously saturated  with  the  styptic  recommended  above,  [a  saturated 
alcoholic  tincture  of  ergot  and  gallic  acid,  to  which  one-fourth  of  creo- 
sote, by  measure,  has  been  added,]  or  a  solution  of  ergot  in  water,  or,  if 
it  can  be  obtained,  a  tea  made  of  the  Matico,  and,  by  means  of  a  large 
plugger,  firmly  pressed  into  the  socket,  until  it  is  full." 

Professor  Goddard,  the  author  of  the  above  extract,  in  a  letter  in  an- 
swer to  some  inquiries  on  this  extraordinary  plant,  dated  July  2,  1846, 
says  : — "  I  have  seen  it  used  many  times,  both  internally  and  externally 
and   it  has  not  disappointed  us  in   any  case.     I  saw  a  violent  haemor- 
rhage from  the  nose  stopped,  as  if  by  magic,  by  snuffing  the  powdered 
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leaves.     Always  use  it  in  substance,  powdered  or  whole ;  the  tincture 
and  infusion  are  not  so  successful." 

In  the  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy, 
connected  with  Ranking's  Half-Yearly  Abstract  of  the  Medical  Sciences, 
July  No.,  1S45,  by  George  Johnson,  M.  D.,  we  find  the  following  : — 

"  On  the  pharmaceutical  and  chemical  character  of  Peruvian  Matico. 
Dr.  Hodges  states,  that,  about  five  years  ago,  he  received  a  parcel  of  the 
leaves  of  the  Matico  from  a  friend  who  had  resided  many  years  in  Peru. 
The  latter  informed  him,  that  they  were  universally  regarded,  by  the 
native  practitioners  of  that  country,  as  a  most  valuable  remedy  in  various 
diseases ;  and,  also,  related  several  marvellous  stories, — current  among 
the  Indians  and  European  settlers, — of  their  power  in  arresting  the  most 
violent  haemorrhages,  particularly  those  connected  with  the  bladder  and 
urinary  organs.  As  the  leaves  have  not  been  subjected,  so  far  as  we 
can  ascertain,  to  a  careful  chemical  examination,  either  in  this  country, 
[England,]  or  on  the  Continent,  the  following  observations  may  be  inter- 
esting : — It  is,  we  believe,  to  Dr.  Jeffreys,  of  Liverpool,  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  first  notice,  in  this  country,  of  the  medicinal  virtues  of 
the  Matico.* 

Its  action,  when  applied  externally  as  a  styptic,  has  been  established 
in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Munro,t  of  Dundee  ;  and  Dr.  Lane,t  of  Lancas- 
ter, has  also  communicated  the  results  of  his  experience  regarding  its 
internal  administration,  which  are  confirmatory  of  its  South  American 
reputation.  On  the  Continent,  a  short  notice  of  it  has  appeared  in  the 
Pharmaceutische  Central  Blatt,  January,  1843,  by  Dr.  Martius ;  and 
a  brief  and  imperfect  account  of  it  is  also  given  in  the  Dictionaire  of 
Merat  and  Lentz.  It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Martius,  that,  like  the  gunjalh 
which  the  East  Indian  prepares  from  the  cannabis  Indica,  the  leaves  and 
flowers  of  the  Matico  have  been  long  employed,  by  the* sensual  Indians 
of  the  interior  of  Peru,  to  prepare  a  drink,  which  they  administer  to 
produce  a  state  of  aphrodisia  [,from  Aphrodite,  Venus]. 

The  botanical  history  of  the  Matico  appears  to  be  but  imperfectly 
known  ;  and  there  exists  a  difference  of  opinion,  even  as  to  the  class  of 
plants  from  which  it  is  derived  ; — Dr.  Martius,  in  the  Pharmaceutical 
Blatt,  considering  it  to  belong  to  the  Phlomis  tribe,  while,  in  the  Flora 
Peruviana,  it  is  described  as  a  Piper.  By  immersing  a  specimen  of 
the  plant  in  warm  water,  we  are  able  to  examine  it  with  considerable 
accuracy  ;  and  certainly  its  characters  appear  very  unlike  those  which 
belong  to  the  Phlomis  family.  The  stems  are  woody,  round,  and  pu- 
bescent ;  the  leaves  sessile,  acuminato-lanceolate,  rugose,  and  crenate, 
their  upper  surface  of  a  dark  green,  and  their  lower  of  a  pale  green 
color. 

It  is  said,  that  the  name  of  the  plant  is  derived  from  a  Spanish  sol- 
dier named  Matico,  who,  lying  desperately  wounded,  and  bleeding  to 
death,  in  his  agony  caught  accidentally  some  of  its  leaves,  and,  by  their 
application,  arrested  the  hsemorrhaore,  and  healed  the  wound.  The 
leaves  have  a  strong,  aromatic,  slightly  astringent  taste.     From  experi- 

*  Transactions  of  the  Provincial  Medical  Association,  Vol.  ft.,  p.  347-366. 
t  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  June  18,  1842. 
X  Medical  Gazette,  Oct.  6, 1843— p.  9. 
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ments  which  Dr.  Hodges  has  made,  he  concludes  that  they  contain  the 
following  constituents  : — 1,  Chlorophylle  ;  2,  a  soft  dark  green  resin  ; 
3,  a  dark  brown  coloring  matter  ;  4,  a  yellow  coloring  matter  ;  5,  a  gum 
and  nitrate  of  potash  ;  6,  a  bitter  principle,  maticine  ;  7,  an  aromatic 
volatile  oil;  8,  salts  ;  9,  lignum.  The  leaves  of  the  Matico  are  easily 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  which  has  the  color  of  powdered  senna. — 
When  mixed  with  any  thick  vehicle,  as  syrup,  &c,  it  presents  an  excel- 
lent mode  of  administering  them,  though  only  adapted  to  extempora- 
neous prescription  ;  as  the  essential  oil,  upon  which,  it  is  probable, 
much  of  their  medicinal  effect  depends,  would  be  rapidly  dissipated  by 
keeping.  The  cold  infusion,  as  it  extracts  all  the  active  principles  con- 
tained in  the  plant,  seems  the  best  form  for  obtaining  its  medicinal 
properties."^ 

The  following  is  from  Braithwaite's  Retrospect,  Part  X.,  Art.  82. 

"Remarks  on  Matico. — By  Dr.  Jeffreys,  Liverpool. — When  applied 
externally,  Dr.  Jeffreys  recommends  the  under  and  reticulated  side  of 
the  leaf,  as  the  most  powerful.  '  To  leech-bites,  or  bleeding  from  cuts 
or  other  recent  wounds,  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  should  be  pressed 
upon  the  bleeding  part  for  some  minutes,  when  it  will  be  found  to  pos- 
sess, not  only  an  adhesive,  but  also  a  healing  quality,  not  easily  separa- 
ted by  washing  or  other  ordinary  means.'  In  bleeding  from  the  nose, 
the  powdered  herb,  used  as  snuff,  has  been  found  a  very  convenient 
mode  of  applying  it.  We  subjoin  the  formulae  for  preparing  an  infusion, 
a  decoction,  and  a  tincture. 

"  Infusion  of  Matico. — Take  of  Matico  leaves,  one  ounce ;  boiling 
water,  one  pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours,  or  until  cold.  Dose  :  two 
table-spoonfuls  for  an  adult,  twice  or  three  times  daily,  or  oftener,  if  the 
case  is  a  severe  one,  or  the  symptoms  urgent. 

"  Decoction  of  Matico. — Take  of  Matico  leaves,  one  ounce ;  water, 
one  pint.  Boil  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  strain.  Dose  :  the  same 
as  that  of  the  infusion. 

"  Tincture  of  Matico. — Take  of  Matico  leaves,  three  ounces  ;  proof 
spirit  of  wine,  one  pint.  Digest  for  fourteen  days,  in  the  usual  way, 
and  filter  for  use.  Dose  :  from  thirty  to  sixty  drops,  in  water. — Provin- 
cial Med.  Journal,  June  12,  1844." 

The  London  Lancet,  of  January  18,  1845,  contains  an  article  on  the 
use  of  the  infusion  of  Matico  in  the  perilous  haemorrhage  which  not  un- 
frequently  accompanies  abortion.  May  we  not  hope,  that,  through  the 
agency  of  this  new  article,  we  may  be  able,  in  almost  all  cases,  to  check 
this  haemorrhage,  as  well  as  that  which  sometimes  follows  parturition, 
very  soon  after  we  have  extracted  the  placenta.  Braithwaite,  in  his 
Retrospect,  Part  III.,  Art.  139,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  above 
article  in  the  Lancet : 

"  Mr.  Butler,  in  two  cases  of  abortion,  has  used  the  Matico  infusion, 
internally,  and  by  injection,  with  the  best  results.  In  one  of  these  cases, 
the  patient  was  a  woman  of  fifty  years  of  age,  the  mother  of  a  large 
family,  and  who  aborted  at  an  early  period  in  consequence  of  violence. 
Troublesome    haemorrhage  remained  for  some  time,  resisting  all  the 

*  Condensed  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Chemical  Society. 
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usual  means  of  treatment.  The  Matico  speedily  effected  a  cure.  In 
another  case  of  early  abortion,  the  same  plan  was  also  successful,  after 
other  means  had  failed. w 

The  following  article  from  Braithwaite's  Retrospect,  Part  XII.,  Art. 
107,  is  a  reprint  from  the  Dublin  Hospital  Gazette,  of  June  1,  and  June 
15,  1845.  It  will  be  understood,  that  the  paragraphs  enclosed  by  the 
ordinary  points  of  quotation,  are  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Braithwaite  :  while 
those  paragraphs  enclosed  in  double  quotation  points,  are  from  the  Dub- 
lin Hospital  Gazette. 

"  Arrest  of  Bleeding  in  the  Hemorrhagic  Diathesis  by  Matico. 
By  John  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Dublin. — This  case  is  one  of  great  interest, 
and  valuable  from  several  circumstances.  The  subject  was  a  lad  about 
four  years  of  age,  who  was  first  brought  to  Mr.  Hamilton  a  year  and  a 
half  since,  for  bleeding  from  the  tongue,  which  had  been  bitten  in  a  fall. 
The  use  of  caustic  and  pressure  for  two  days,  had  failed  in  arresting 
haemorrhage  ;  and  the  mother  was  greatly  alarmed,  as  he  had  before 
nearly  bled  to  death  from  a  slight  wound  about  the  mouth,  and  she  had 
lost  another  boy  by  a  similar  oozing  from  a  slight  wound  of  the  nose." 

"  '  l\\  such  a  soft,  unresisting,  moveable  organ  as  the  tongue,  sub- 
jected to  constant  heat,  moisture,  and  suction,  the  arrest  of  the  haemorr- 
hage offered  no  small  difficulty.  I  first  tried  the  actual  cautery,  the 
prong  of  a  large  steel  fork  applied  to  the  bleeding  point,  quite  red  hot. 
This  only  caused  a  momentary  stoppage.  I  then  passed  a  small  sew- 
ing-needle, with  a  double  ligature,  behind  the  spot,  and  tied  on  each  side 
of  it.  This  was  successful  for  a  time  ;  but,  in  an  hour  or  two,  the  child 
was  brought,  bleeding  as  fast  as  ever.  I  recommended  the  mother  to 
make  the  child  keep  a  piece  of  alum  in  his  mouth,  continually  sucking 
it.  Fortunately  he  did  not  object  to  this,  as  he  was  beginning  to  par- 
take of  the  alarm  in  which  he  saw  every  body  around  him,  and  after  an 
hour  or  two  it  effectually  arrested  the  haemorrhage.'  "  "  About  a  year 
and  a  half  after  this,  he  again  bit  his  tongue,  and  this  time  sucking 
alum  failed  in  arresting  the  oozing.  He  was,  as  before,  blanched,  and 
the  blood  thin  and  watery."  "'  I  tried  pressure  with  my  fingers,  with 
a  small  piece  of  fuzzy  lint;  but  the  blood  soon  soaked  through  the  lint. 
I  then  took  a  very  small  piece  of  the  Matico  leaf,  which  I  happened  to 
have  by  me,  and  applied  the  lower  surface  over  the  bleeding  point,  and 
kept  it  there,  as  long  as  the  child  could  keep  the  tongue  quiet,  which 
was  not  half  a  minute.  I  was  delighted  to  find,  that  the  blood  had 
ceased  to  flow,  and  that,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  the  small  spangle 
of  Matico  leaf  adhered  to  the  tongue.  I  kept  the  little  boy  in  my  study 
sometime.;  but  the  haemorrhage  did  not  return,  nor  did  the  leaf  come 
off.  As  I  knew,  however,  this  wonld  sooner  or  later  take  place,  I  de- 
sired the  nurse  to  re-apply  a  piece,  of  the  same  size  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  she  had  seen  me  dor  The  next  day  she  brought  him  to  me, 
well.  The  first  piece  of  Matico  had  fallen  off  in  less  than  half  an 
hour  ;  but  there  was  then  scarcely  any  appearance  of  bleeding.  She 
applied  a  second  piece,  and  the  haemorrhage  was  completely  arrested.'  " 

"  Mr.  Edward  Young,  of  Winslow,  confirms  the  valuable  properties 
of  this  substance  in  arresting  leech-bites  in  children,  &c.  He  has  also 
found  great  benefit  from  it  in  leucorrhcea,  in  the  form  of  an  injection, 
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made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  in  a  pint  of  water,  for  ten  min- 
utes ;  and,  as  an  external  application  to  haemorrhoids,  in  the  form  of  an 
ointment,  he  has  found  it  unsurpassed.  He  writes  thus: — *  The  first 
patient  on  whom  I  saw  the  Matico  tried  in  this  painful  affection,  had 
been  troubled  with  large  and  indurated  piles,  during  many  months, 
which  had  resisted  all  the  ordinary  remedies  prescribed.  An  ointment 
was  prepared,  consisting  of  three  ounces  of  the  powdered  leaves,  three 
grains  of  opium,  and  one  ounce  of  fresh  lard,  to  be  applied -wight  and 
morning.  The  pain  and  size  of  the  tumors  were  much  decreased  in  three 
days;  and,  by  the  eighth,  they  had  totally  disappeared.  Since  this  sat- 
isfactory case,  I  have  witnessed  its  good  effects  in  repeated  instances, 
where  a  styptic  or  an  astringent  was  required,  and  the  result  has  but 
rarely  disappointed  my  expectations;  besides  which,  in  no  one  cpse,  has 
its  internal  exhibition  or  external  use  been  followed  by  unpleasant  con- 
sequences.' " 

"  Dr.  Jeffreys,  the  introducer  of  this  valuable  plant  to  the  general  no- 
tice of  the  profession,  reeommends  washing,  or  holding  in  the  mouth  a 
decoction  of  Matico,  in  case  the  haemorrhage  should  recur  in  either  of 
the  above  cases.  This  mode  of  curing  it  has  been  found  successful 
when  every  other  plan  had  failed." 

I  have  thus  made  such  extracts,  from  medical  works  and  journals,  as 
seem  to  me  to  exhibit  a  complete  view  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
botanical,  chemical,  and  therapeutic  character  of  Matico  ;  having  ex- 
amined every  recent  work  which  would  be  likely  to  treat  of  it,  and  to 
which  I  have  access.  I  submit  this  article  now,  as  an  humble  contri- 
bution to  my  medical  brethren,  hoping  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to 
them,  and  that  it  may  subserve  the  interest  of  humanity. 

P.  W.  ALLEN. 
Warren,  Mass.,  July  9,  1846. 


LARRABEE'S   MEDICINES. 

Mr.  Editor: — During  our  late  visit  to  the  North,  we  tarried  one  day 
in  Baltimore ;  and,  while  there,  we  took  occasion  to  visit  the  establish- 
ment of  Dr.  Larrabee,  who  has  furnished  us  with  medicines  for  the 
last  few  years.  We  have  always  found  them  to  be  pure  and  fresh,  and 
we  were  anxious  to  see  the  facilities  for  furnishing  so  great  a  demand, 
as  we  know  he  must  have  from  our  Southern  States. 

The  Doctor  received  us  kindly,  and  politely  invited  us  to  examine 

every  part  of  his  premises.     We  found  a  large  quantity  of  the  crude 

articles  on  hand,  closely  barrelled  up, — among  which  there  were  twenty- 

five  thousand  pounds  of  Bayberry,  and  this  large  quantity  will  soon  be 

sent  off. 

The  Doctor  is  very  particular  in  the  choice  of  his  crude  medicines, 
obtaining  them  only  from  responsible  men,  who  have  them  procured  at 
the  right  season ;  and  these  same  men  furnish  the  quantity  required,  so 
that  he  is  never  under  the  necessity  of  procuring  a  small  quantity  here, 
and  another  there;  of  this  one,  and  of  that;  but  his  crude  articles  are 
from  such  a  source  that  he  can  rely  on  their  purity. 
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But  the  most  striking  peculiarity  in  this  establishment  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  articles  are  pulverized.  This  is  done  by  large  stones  car- 
ried by  steam  power,  which  roll  over  the  substances,  and  thus  pulverize 
them  ;  so  that  there  is  no  damage  done  by  the  heat  of  the  stones,  as  is 
the  case  in  common  mills.  To  this  process  is  attributed  the  superiority 
of  Dr.  L.'s  medicines  to  any  others  we  have  seen. 

There  i9  no  necessity  of  urging  our  Southern  Botanic  Practitioners 
to  patronize  the  establishment  of  Dr.  Larrabee  ;  for,  we  presume,  there 
are  few  in  the  South  that  purchase  anywhere  else  ;  and  we  know,  that 
he  is  worthy  of  all  he  receives.  None  can  ask  for  purer  or  better  arti- 
cles, or  at  more  accommodating  prices.  I.  M.  C. 

Madison,  Ga. 
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Dr.  Newton  : — After  all  the  abortive  efforts  made  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  and  the  many  attempts  to  establish  a  Botanic  College,  it 
seems  the  thing  is  accomplished,  and  the  Institution  is  in  successful  ope- 
ration ;  this,  too,  without  the  calling  of  a  Convention,  and  with  little  or 
no  excitement  on  the  subject.  You  are,  sir,  deserving  of  much  credit 
for  the  successful  manner  in  which  you  have  conducted  these  arrange- 
ments. Our  Thomsonian  friends,  as  well  as  every  advocate  for  Medi- 
cal Reform  in  each  of  the  New  England  States,  now  have  it  in  their 
power  to  give  their  support  and  countenance  in  this  effort. 

Those  pioneers  in  the  cause  of  Botanic  Medicine,  who  have]  battled 
against  error,  and  who  have  so  nobly  and  fearlessly  contended  for  the 
truth,  and  who  have  grown  gray  in  these  praiseworthy  efforts,  can  now 
have  an  opportunity  to  advance  the  reputation  of  this  cause  which  they 
hold  so  dear;  and,  though  they  may  not  find  it  proper  or  convenient  to 
attend  in  person,  yet  they  can  send  their  sons,  who  will  thus  be  enabled 
to  fill  their  places,  when  they  are  dead,  and  be  fully  prepared  for  the  re- 
sponsible duties  which  the  rapid  advancement  of  the  rising  generation 
imposes  upon  them. 

It  is  too  late  in  the  day,  and  it  does  not  become  us  at  this  period  of 
the  world,  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  educating  our  physicians  ; 
for,  we  think,  there  is  more  impropriety  in  attempting  the  practice  of  the 
healing  art,  without  preparation  and  much  study,  than  there  is  in  the 
watchmaker  or  the  tailor's  offering  his  services  to  the  public,  without  a 
long  course  of  previous  training,  and  close  application  to  the  several 
branches  of  his  trade.  But,  while  we  advocate  thorough  medical  disci- 
pline for  our  young  men,  we  are  far  from  finding  fault  with  or  reprobat- 
ing the  course  of  those  aged  champions  of  Reform,  who  have  labored 
and  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  "  They  have  labored,  and 
we  have  entered  into  their  labors."  It  is  these  men  that  have  carried 
the  standard  of  Truth  amidst  opposition,  and  reproach,  and  contumely. 
They  have  been  foremost  in  battle  with  error  ;  and,  through  their  zeal- 
ous efforts,  we  have  conquered  our  enemies,  and  rendered  our  cause  tri- 
umphant.    While,  therefore,  we  give  the  due  mead  of  praise  to  every 
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Thomsonian  physician,  and  to  every  friend  of  Medical  Reform,  yet  we 
must  contend,  that  the  present  advanced  state  of  society,  and  the  rapid 
improvements  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  demand  a  higher  range  of  attain- 
ments in  medical  knowledge.  To  seek  this  from  the  Allopathic 
Schools  is  to  go  to  impure  fountains, — to  drink  of  poisoned  waters, — to 
imbibe  false  theories,  that  corrupt  and  deprave.  It  is  even  better  to 
trust  to  the  teachings  of  nature,  and  obey  her  unchangeable  laws,  than 
to  embrace  those  false  notions  which  lead  to  such  deplorable  practical 
results. 

It  rejoices  me  to  know,  that  the  Worcester  Botanico-Medical  College 
now  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  inculcation  of  those  precious  truths 
in  Medical  Science  that  will  lead  the  practitioner  to  the  most  happy  re- 
sults in  the  healing  art. 

If  our  Botanic  friends  in  the  several  New  England  States  will  come 
up  to  our  help,  and  give  us  that  support  which  the  importance  of  the 
subject  demands,  and  which  their  best  interests  require,  the  work  is 
done,  the  College  will  prosper,  and  the  great  cause  of  Medical  Truth 
will  be  advanced. 

Let  no  one  suppose,  that  the  establishment  of  a  Botanic  College  will 
have  a  tendency  to  amalgamate  the  Old  and  New  Systems  of  Practice. 
God  forbid,  that  a  calamity  so  full  of  evil  should  ever  befall  us.  May 
the  immutable  truths  which  we  advocate  never  become  mixed  with  the 
errors  of  a  false  system  of  medicine.  Our  Botanic  friends  in  New 
England  may  rest  assured,  that  it  will  be  our  constant  effort  to  preserve 
our  theory  and  practice  in  their  purity ;  for  we  are  well  aware,  that 
the  only  way  to  perpetuate  the  truths  of  our  system  is,  to  train  up 
young  men  who  will  be  properly  instructed  in  its  philosophy,  so  that 
they  may  not  only  be  able  to  practice  it,  but  to  defend  it  against  the 
assaults  of  its  enemies.  The  more  science  and  philosophy  we  apply  to 
the  Botanic  Theory  of  Medicine,  the  more  prominent  and  glaring  be- 
come its  truths — the  more  convincing  its  principles  ;  and  we  have  found, 
that,  whenever  this  is  done,  the  work  is  accomplished. 

11  Let  truth  and  falsehood  grapple,"  says  Milton,  "  and  who  ever  saw 
truth  put  to  the  worse  in  a  fair  and  open  encounter  ?"  It  will  be  our  ob- 
ject to  hold  up  the  mirror  of  truth  to  the  ghastly  features  of  the  Allo- 
pathic system,  till  its  deformity  is  clearly  seen ;  and  then,  in  open  con- 
trast, we  will  show  the  beauty,  harmlessness,  and  safety  of  our  practice. 

Come  up,  then,  brethren,  to  our  help.  Send  us  the  raw  material,  and 
we  will  return  you  the  manufactured  article,  well  suited  to  the  exigency 
of  the  times,  and  fully  competent  to  fill  the  station  of  a  scientific  phy- 
sician. 

But  our  New  England  friends  can  render  us  other  important  aid,  than 
sending  us  students.  As  our  Institution  is  in  its  infancy,  we  need  a  Li- 
brary, and  Cabinet  of  specimens  in  Natural  History.  Send  us  books, 
then,  of  every  description,  and  all  rare  specimens,  not  only  in  Morbid 
Anatomy,  but  of  every  thing  that  pertains  to  the  Natural  Sciences. — 
Every  donation  of  this  kind  will  be  most  gratefully  received,  and  shall 
be  labelled  with  the  name  of  the  donor,  the  time  when  presented,  &c. 
It  is,  also,  to  be  hoped,  that  every  student  will  prepare  something  for  our 
Cabinet,  or  afford  us  some  assistance  in  collecting  a  Library.     It  will  be 
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years  before  we  can  anticipate  any  pecuniary  aid  from  the  State.  If 
the  Legislature  will  grant  us  a  charter,  and  permission  to  have  a  legal 
existence,  it  is  all  we  can  expect  at  present.  We  hope,  therefore,  every 
advocate  of  Medical  Reform  will  render  us  as  much  aid  as  lies  in  his 
power.  I:  M.  COMINGS. 

Madison,  Ga.,  1846. 


DR.  JACOBS'  EXTRACTS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — We  perceive  in  the  3d  No.  of  the  Eclectic,  that  you 
call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  some  extracts  of  our  own  remedies, 
prepared  by  Dr.  Jacobs,  of  Bangor,  Me.  We  called  on  the  Dr.  during 
a  late  visit  to  that  city,  and  were  kindly  furnished  by  him  with  some  of 
these  preparations  for  trial.  We  are  happy  to  find,  that  they  more  than 
fulfill  our  expectations.  The  Lobelia  Pills,  especially,  are  worthy  of 
particular  attention  from  our  practitioners.  The  administration  of  these 
pills  for  an  emetic  obviates  the  prevalent  objection  against  taking  so 
much  liquid,  as  is  usually  given  ;  and  the  operation  seems  equally  as 
efficacious  and  thorough.  We  think  the  Dr.  is  deserving  of  extensive 
patronage  from  our  fraternity,  and  we  hope  he  will  receive  it.  We  in- 
tend to  order  a  quantity  of  the  Extract  of  Lobelia,  the  first  opportunity. 
Would  it  not  be  well  for  our  friend  Dr.  Larrabee,  of  Baltimore,  to  pre- 
pare a  quantity  for  the  Southern  market  ? 

Madison,  Ga.  I.  M.  COMINGS. 


A  SUGGESTION. 

[We  insert,  in  our  paper,  the  following  remarks,  contained  in  a  pri- 
vate letter  from  Prof.  Comings.  We  hope  Dr.  Mills  will  take  the  hint 
thrown  out,  and  forward  us  his  views  for  publication  forthwith.  We 
need  the  aid  of  correspondents.     Every  one  can  help  a  little,  Dr.  M.] 

Mr.  Editor : — While  on  a  visit  at  Bangor,  Maine,  a  few  weeks  since, 
I  was  favored  with  an  interview  with  Dr.  P.  B.  Mills  of  that  city,  who 
has  been  for  some  years,  a  staunch  advocate  for  our  practice,  and  who 
has  perhaps  done  as  much  as  any  one  man  towards  the  spread  of  med- 
ical truth  in  that  State. 

I  was  happy  to  find  the  Doctor  a  thorough  Botanic,  and  to  agree  en- 
tirely with  our  ideas  of  Medical  Reform.  He  advanced  some  interest- 
ing notions  respecting  disease,  and  the  influence  of  morbific  agents  on 
the  human  system.  They  appeared  very  plausible,  and  I  should  be  ex- 
ceedingly pleased,  if  the  Doctor  would  consent  to  publish  them  in  the 
41  Eclectic."     Please  invite  him  to  do  so,  and  greatly  oblige 

Yours  truly,  1.  M.  COMINGS. 

Madison,  Ga.,  1846. 
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From  the  New-York  Dissector. 

TUBERCULAR  DISEASE  OF  THE  ORGANS  AND  MUSCLES. 

Miss  M.  S.  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  aged  25  years.  This  young  lady 
had  been  out  of  health  about  seven  years,  when  she  was  placed  under 
my  care  in  May,  1845.  She  presented  the  external  appearance  of  the 
most  robust  health ;  yet  this  was  one  of  the  worst  cases  of  tubercular 
disease  I  ever  saw  ;  for,  on  an  examination,  I  found  all  of  her  organs, 
including  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  uterus,  as  well  as  all  the  mus- 
cles, in  a  very  advanced  stage  of  tubercular  disease  ;  accompanied  often, 
on  retiring  to  bed,  with  the  most  violent  and  prolonged  spasms,  termi- 
nating in  insensibility  and  coma  or  sleep.  The  muscles  of  the  body 
and  limbs  presented  everywhere  the  same  elastic  and  puffy  state  seen 
in  the  common  white  swellings  of  the  joints  and  limbs.  There  was 
also  great  sensibility  to  pressure  the  whole  length  of  the  spine. 

A  clairvoyant  examination  of  this  case,  confirmed  the  above  diagno- 
sis, and  besides  located  the  disease  in  the  cerebrum  in  the  organs  of 
imitation,  marvellousness,  hope,  and  conscientiousness  of  the  left  hem- 
isphere ;  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  directing  the  passes  in  mes- 
merising, and  in  the  application  of  the  buttons  in  magnetising. — Pre- 
scribed the  magnetised  gold  pills  and  plaster,  mesmerism,  and  the  action 
of  the  magnetic  machine. 

The  following  letter  from  this  talented  young  lady  will  show  the  re- 
sult of  this  practice  : — 

Providence,  March  9th,  1846. 

Dr.  Sherwood — Sir  : — I  feel  it  a  duty  devolving  upon  me,  to  write 
you  at  this  time.  As  regards  my  present  state  of  health,  I  can  say,  I 
am  well.  During  the  past  winter  my  constitution  seems  to  have  under- 
gone a  change  ;  which  change  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  other  source 
than  strictly  adhering  to  your  practice.  I  consider  it  a  case  worthy  of 
note  ;  for,  after  having  spent  my  "  living  upon  physicians,  I  was 
nothing  bettered,  but  rather  grew  worse  ;"  and  all  that  were  ever  em- 
ployed gave  me  no  encouragement  of  ever  fully  recovering,  after  having 
experimented  upon  me  until  my  patience  was  worn  out. 

Under  my  present  state  of  health  the  whole  creation  seems  created 
anew.  I  now  begin  to  realize  how  many  years  I  have  spent  in  a  dis- 
ordered state  of  health,  enjoying  naught  of  life  or  its  charms.  I  am 
now  able  to  attend  any  public  assembly  without  apparent  inconvenience; 
my  head  feeling  as  clear  the  next  day  as  before.  The  privilege,  I  think, 
I  know  how  to  prize.  My  sleep  is  sweet  and  refreshing  ;  none  of  those 
long,  dreaded  nights,  and  anxious  watchings  and  fears.  My  gratitude 
I  can  never  express,  in  being  led  to  persist  in  your  method  of  treatment. 

I  will  endeavor  to  state  as  nigh  as  I  can  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  disease.  In  the  spring  of  1838,  my  health  began  to  give  out,  a 
general  weakness  seemed  to  pervade  my  frame,  and  in  the  month  of 
May  I  was  quite  reduced  with  distressing  pains  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
back,  accompanied  with  spasmodic  affections ;  employed  a  physician 
who  immediately  pronounced  it  a  severe  case  of  spinal  irritation,  and 
was  put  upon  a  mode  of  treatment  general  to  their  clique.  No  relief  was 
gained  excepting  short  periods  of  repose,  when  the  disease  seemed  to  be 
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preparing  to  break  out  anew,  until  it  seemed  to  extend  to  all  parts  of 
my  system,  and  for  seven  years  I  have  been  going  on  in  this  way,  em- 
ploying other  physicians,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  When  I  recall  the 
nights  and  days  of  suffering  with  my  head,  it  is  more  a  wonder  that 
mind  has  kept  her  throne.  I  say  not  that  my  mind  has  not  suffered  from 
the  shock,  but  enough  of  reason  is  left  to  know  from  what  source  I  at 
last  found  relief.  , 

I  have  stated  what  was  then  considered  the  source  of  so  much  trou- 
ble, but  since  applying  to  you,  find  that  an  organic  affection  in  the  lower 
part  of  my  body  must  have  been  the  primary  cause  of  so  much  pain  in 
my  back  and  head. 

I  commenced  the  use  of  your  remedies  the  early  part  of  May,  1845, 
and  used  two  boxes  of  pills,  and  the  magnetic  machine  and  plaster,  and 
am  now  enjoying  more  of  life  and  better  health  than  I  had  previously, 
for  eight  years.  This  is  not  only  my  testimony, but  of  friends  who  have 
seen  me  most,  and  it  is  a  wonder  to  them  that  I  am  where  I  am.  I  am 
now  26  years  of  age,  and  feel  younger  than  I  did  at  18.  1  know  my 
recovery  is  attributable  to  the  thorough  use  of  your  remedies ;  and,  if 
my  recovery  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  others  similarly  affected,  use  it 
as  far  as  you  think  proper. 


From  the  New  York  Dissector. 

MAGNETIC  MACHINE— PRETENDED  IMPROVEMENTS. 

In  answer  to  many  correspondents,  who  ask  our  opinion  as  to  the  re- 
ality and  importance  of  the  pretended  improvements  upon  the  vibratory 
magnetic  machine,  as  set  forth  in  the  advertisements  and  puffs  of  cer- 
tain parties,  we  beg  to  say,  that  these  alleged  improvements,  having  no 
actual  existence,  are  of  importance  only  to  the  pretenders  who  get  cred- 
ulous victims  to  believe  in  them.  There  has  been  no  improvement 
whatever  made  in  magnetic  machines,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  since 
we  introduced  the  vibratory  instead  of  the  rotary  movement  in  the  one 
manufactured  under  our  superintendence,  and  which  maintains  an  un- 
diminished reputation  and  unrivalled  sale.  If  any  real  improvement 
should  be  discovered,  our  friends  and  patients  may  rest  assured,  that  we 
shall  adopt  it,  at  the  earliest  moment ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  has  oc- 
curred, or  appears  even  in  prospect.  We  have  no  doubt  that  our  ma- 
chine, which  is  always  manufactured  of  superior  materials,  and  in  the 
best  manner,  conveys  a  greater  amount  of  the  magnetic  forces  into  the 
system  in  better  adjusted  proportions,  and  with  less  inconvenience  to 
the  patient,  than  any  other  that  has  been  ostentatiously  fabricated  to 
rival  it ;  and  the  information  which  we  are  receiving,  by  almost  every 
mail,  of  its  almost  miraculous  effects,  in  a  far  greater  variety  of  cases 
than  it  was  originally  supposed  to  be  applicable  to,  fully  convinces  us, 
that  its  sphere  of  usefulness  is  widening  every  day,  and  will  extend  in 
proportion  as  the  instrument  itself  becomes  known  and  experimentally 
tested. 

Similar  inquiries  are  frequently  addressed  to  us  concerning  the  rings, 
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bands,  and  belts,  termed  "  Galvanic,"  and  sold  in  connection  with  a  bot- 
tje  full  of  liquid  called  "The  Magnetic  Fluid!"  We  have  already 
expressed  our  deliberate  opinion  of  these  nostrums,  and  now  repeat,  that 
they  have  no  other  effect  than  that  which  they  may  derive  from  the  ge- 
nial imaginations  of  those  who  use  them.  These  rings,  bands,  &c,  are 
composed  of  small,  thin  pieces  of  zinc  and  copper,  but  it  is  well  known 
that  these  metals  evolve  no  forces  until  they  are  acted  on  by  a  corrosive 
acid,  as  in  the  galvanic  battery.  Rings  of  steel,  permanently  magne- 
tized, and  maintaining  an  action  through  the  finger,  arm  or  body,  be- 
tween the  opposite  poles,  have  a  slight  effect  in  highly  susceptible  sub- 
jects ;  and  even  copper  and  zinc,  if  connected  at  the  same  time  with  the 
two  opposite  surfaces  of  the  body,  namely,  the  mucous  and  serous,  would 
also  exert  an  action  ;  but,  when  both  are  applied  to  the  same  surface,  as 
is  the  case  with  these  rings,  galvanism  is  evidently  out  of  the  question. 


From  the  London  Lancet. 

ON  SOME  ELECTRICAL  EFFECTS  DEVELOPED  CHIEFLY 
BY  THE  GALVANIC  BATTERY. 

BY   GEORGE    P.  T.  HILL,  ESQ.,  FILEY. 

On  sending  a  current  of  electricity,  by  means  of  the  galvanic  battery, 
through  fine  metallic  wires,  the  most  refractory  metals  are  fused  with 
facility,  and  become  incandescent.  If  thin  metallic  leaves  be  employed, 
they  burn  with  great  brilliancy,  being  dissipated  into  vapor.  Now,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  spaces  between  the  ultimate  atoms  of  a  body,  in- 
dependent of  the  several  forces  that  may  be  arranged  round  them,  are 
entirely  occupied  by  heat,  I  think  the  evolution  of  the  latter  substance, 
as  exemplified  in  the  above  cases,  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for. — 
As  a  consequence  of  the  law,  that  no  two  bodies  can  occupy  the  same 
space  at  the  same  time,  we  may  suppose,  that  the  addition  of  electricity 
to  a  substance  causes  its  heat  of  combination  to  be  evolved,  and  thus  to 
become  sensible.  Otherwise,  whence  arises  this  great  increase  of  tem- 
perature ?  The  caloric  must,  obviously,  be  supplied  through  the  me- 
dium of  one  or  other  of  the  bodies  employed ;  and,  if  we  grant  this,  the 
inquiry  naturally  presents  itself,  as  to  what  causes  its  evolution.  Sup- 
pose M  to  represent  a  body,  and  B  the  heat  of  combination  arranged  all 
around  it.  Now,  if  we  add  to  this  a  portion  of  electricity,  C,  on  the 
supposition  that  this  is  material,  a  displacement  of  part  of  the  specific 
heat,  B,  must  take  place,  or  the  body  be  considerably  enlarged.  We  find 
that  heat  is  evolved,  and  must,  I  conceive,  consider  the  specific  heat  of 
the  body  to  have  been  lessened  ;  for  any  other  source,  from  which  this 
rise  of  temperature  could  have  been  derived,  is  unknown.  The  form  of 
the  body  remains  unchanged  ;  for,  as  the  specific  heat  is  replaced,  atom 
for  atom,  or  rather  volume  for  volume,  by  the  electricity,  no  condensa- 
tion can  possibly  take  place.  The  evolved  heat  now  exerts  it  action 
upon  the  body,  which,  as  in  ordinary  circumstances,  assumes  the  liquid 
form,  and  becomes  incandescent. 

In  these  experiments,  we  find  quantity  of  electricity  to  be  the  sole  re- 
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quisite.     The  large  battery  of  Children,  though  capable  of  fusing  seve- 
ral feet  of  platinum  wire,  had  an  intensity  so  feeble,  as  not  sensibly  to 
cause  a  divergence  of  the  gold  leaves  of  the  electrometer.     This  is  per- 
fectly in  accordance  with   the  above  theory ;  for  it  is  clear,  that  the 
larger  the  addition  of  electricity,  the  greater  the  diminution  of  specific 
heat,  whether  the  tension  be  high  or  low.     Did  the  evolved  heat  proceed 
from  the  electric  fluid  itself,  we  should,  of  course,  expect  that  intensity, 
as  well  as  quantity,  would  be  required  for  the  production  of  these  effects. 
This  we  know  not  to  be  the  case.     I  do  not  consider  the  circumstance 
stated  by  Dalton,  that  the  specific   heats  of  bodies  are  greater  at  high 
than  low  temperatures,  to  be  any  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  the  above; 
for,  to  use  an  expression  of  the  late  Dr.  Turner,  these  phenomena  "  have 
been  investigated  only  for  matter  when  in  its  ordinary  state,  and  proba- 
bly do  not  apply  in  cases  of  electric  excitement."     On   the  other  hand, 
increase  of  specific  heat  causes  an  evolution  of  electricity.     Harris  de- 
tected electricity,  though  in  exceedingly  minute  quantity,  in  the  evapo- 
ration of  distilled  water  from   platinum  vessels,  when  the  presence  of 
any  chemical  action  was  out  of  the  question.     In  this,  we  have  phenom- 
ena directly  opposed  to  the  former,  but  I  think   they  may  be  considered 
no  more  anomalous  than  the  fact,  that  watery  vapor  should  be  decom- 
posed by  metallic  iron,  heated  to  redness ;  and,  that  the  oxide  thus  gen- 
erated, should,  in  its  turn,  be  decomposable  by  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas. 
I  apprehend,  then,  that  there  are  other  causes  in  operation,  which  mod- 
ify the  effects  of  these   most  subtle  and   diffusive  bodies,  heat  and  elec- 
tricity.    In   the   condensation  of  aqueous  vapor,  the   objects   in  contact 
with  it,  likewise,  show  signs  of  electric  excitement.     For  a  portion  of 
vapor  contains  more  specific  heat,  and  less  specific  electricity,  than  the 
same  when  liquid,  and,  therefore,  before  it  can  assume  this  form,  it  must 
receive  electricity  from  surrounding  objects,  which  thus  exhibit  signs  of 
its  emission. 

No  heat  is  evolved,  when  a  current  of  positive  or  negative  electricity 
only  is  passed  along  a  body  ;  for,  in  this  case,  the  repulsion  of  the  par- 
ticles confines  the  fluid  to  the  surface  alone,  where  it  cannot  influence 
the  internal  arrangements  of  the  conductor. 

J\ew  Work. 

IU  In  course  of  publication,  in  New  York,  THE  THOMSONIAN  PRINCI- 
PLES AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL  OBSTETRICS— 
By  Wm.  Henry  Fonerden,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Wo- 
men and  Children,  and  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  in  the  Southern  Bo- 
tanico-Medical  College  of  Georgia,  and  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  Chemistry,  and 
Botany  in  the  Worcester  Botanico-Medical  College,  Mass. 

This  work  is  designed  principally  as  a  text-book  for  the  students  of  the  two 
Institutions  with  which  the  author  is  connected,  and  embodies  the  whole  science 
of  Obstetrics  and  Obstetrical  Medicine  and  Surgery  ;  but  will,  nevertheless,  from 
the  many  ample  details  of  symptoms  and  treatment,  be  found  a  valuable  aid  to  all 
engaged  either  in  public  or  family  practice.  It  will  be  issued  in  one  large  vol- 
ume, of  between  500  and  GOO  octavo  pages,  illustrated  by  elegant  engravings,  and 
handsomely  bound. 

Price,  $4,00,  cash.  As  but  a  limited  edition  will  be  published,  orders  for  the 
work  should  be  immediately  sent  either  to  Dr.  Hosea  Winchester,  No.  108, 
John  street,  New  York,  Prof.  Calvin  Newton,  Worcester,  Mass.,  or  the  Author, 
Forsyth,  Georgia. 
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Worcester  Botanico-MLedical  College. 

O3  The  course  of  study  required  by  this  College  is  intended  to  occupy  three 
full  years;  and  candidates  for  the  regular  degree  of  M.  D.  must  have  attended 
two  full  Courses  of  Medical  Lectures  in  some  established  Medical  Institution,  one 
of  which  must  have  been  in  this  College.  They  must  present  satisfactory  testi- 
monials of  good  moral  character ;  must  have  a  competent  literary  education  ;  and 
must  well  sustain  an  examination  in  the  various  branches  of  medical  study,  as 
contained  in  our  Course  of  Lectures,  and  in  the  text-books  which  we  recommend, 
or  equivalents. 

The  following  are  the  principal  authors  recommended  : — 

On  Anatomy— Wilson,  Q,uain,  Wistar,  Paxton,  and  Harrison. 

On  Surgery — Pancoast,  Druitt,  Liston,  Cooper,  Velpeau,  and  Castle. 

On  Physiology— Carpenter,  Oliver,  Muller,  and  Dunglison. 

On  Pathology — Gross,  Gallup,  and  Watson. 

On  Materia  Mcdica — Pereira,  Wood  and  Bache,  Beach,  Mattson,  Howard,  Smith, 
and  Thomson. 

On  Theory  and  Practice — Watson,  Mackintosh,  Elliotson,  Stewartson,  Mattson, 
Howard,  Smith,  and  Thomson. 

On  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  peculiar  to  Women  and  Children — Churchill,  Eberle, 
Chailly,  Maygrier,  Velpeau,  Beach,  Curtis,  and  Fonerden. 

On  Chemistry — Gray,  Silliman,  and  Turner. 

On  Botany — Eaton,  Bigelow,  Gray,  and  Wood. 

The  next  Course  of  Lectures  will  commence  on  the  first  Thursday  in  March, 
1847,  and  continue  fourteen  weeks.  The  fee  for  a  full  Course  is  $50,  in  advance, 
with  a  matriculation  fee  of  $3.  Of  those  who  have  attended  two  full  Courses  at 
other  Medical  Colleges,  $10  only  will  be  required.  Graduates  will  be  charged,  in 
addition,  $25  for  a  diploma.     Good  board  can  be  had  for  $2,00  or  $2,25  per  week. 

The  text-books  recommended  will  be  consulted  eclectically ; — authoritatively , 
indeed,  so  far  as  they  are  descriptive  of  actual  conditions,  as  in  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology, Pathology,  and  the  like  ;  but  otherwise  with  careful  discrimination, — the 
fundamental  peculiarity  of  the  doctrines  taught  in  this  College  being,  that  there  is 
no  necessity  for  employing  poisons  of  any  kind  as  medicinal  agents,  and  that  the 
object  in  exhibiting  any  remedy  should  be  to  sustain  and  not  to  depress  the  vital 
powers. 

The  facilities  hereafter  to  be  enjoyed,  under  a  full  Board  of  Instructors,  will  be 
ample  in  all  the  departments.  Dissections,  surgical  operations,  illustrations,  and 
experiments  will  be  conducted  in  the  most  advantageous  and  instructive  manner. 

The  friends  of  the  College  are  respectfully  and  earnestly  requested  to  preserve 
and  forward  to  the  Anatomical  Cabinet  interesting  specimens  of  morbid  anatomy, 
and  to  favor  the  respective  Professorships  with  such  preparations  as  are  adapted  to 
facilitate  illustrative  teaching. 

TVotice. 

tCF  The  subscriber  respectfully  returns  thanks  to  the  inhabitants  of  Worcester 
and  vicinity  for  the  liberal  patronage  he  has  received,  (since  his  return,)  and  re- 
spectfully gives  notice,  that  he  still  continues,  as  formerly,  to  receive  patients, 
who  may  rely  upon  the  most  unremitting  attention,  and  that  they  will  be  fur- 
nished with  every  accommodation  necessary  for  their  comfort  and  restoration  to 
health.     A  complete  assortment  of  Botanic  and  Eclectic  Medicines  for  sale. 

J.  A.  ANDREWS,  M.  D., 

July  1,  1846.  Corner  of  Church  and  Mechanic  streets,  Worcester,  Mass. 

For  Sale. 

(O3  That  well  known  and  desirable  stand,  the  Providence  Thomsonian  Depot 
and  Botanic  Infirmary.  This  excellent  establishment  has  been  in  successful  ope- 
ration for  more  than  six  years.  It  is  situated  upon  the  "  Popular"  street.  It  does 
an  excellent  retail  business,  and  something  at  wholesale.  The  proprietor  is  about 
to  change  his  business,  and  would  like  to  sell  as  soon  as  possible.  A  good  run  of 
;    business  is  guarantied.  D.  P.  BUKER,   Proprietor, 

Providence,  July  5th,  1846. 
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Travelling  Agents  Wanted ! 

EF  To  sell  two  Medical  Works  of  great  value  :— COMFORT'S  THOMSO- 
NIAN PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE— COMFORT'S  THOMSONIAN  PRAC- 
TICE OF  MIDWIFERY.  These  works  were  written  with  special  reference  to 
Family  use,  and  must  be  appreciated,  by  all  who  examine  them,  as  the  best  means 
to  preserve  or  restore  health. 

To  men  of  integrity  and  business  talent,  with  a  small  capital  of  $50  or  up- 
wards, who  are  disposed  to  enter  the  business,  (of  the  profitableness  of  which 
there  is  no  doubt,)  a  Circular,  giving  a  full  description  of  the  character  of  the 
Works,  the  principles,  prospects,  and  profits  of  the  agency,  will  be  furnished,  on 
application  personally,  or  by  letter,  postage  paid,  to 

ALEXANDER  HARRISON,  Superintending  Agent, 

No.  8  1-2  South  7th  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Prospectus. 

O"  I"  course  of  publication,  in  quarto  form,  A  TREATISE  ON  MIDWIFE- 
RY, with  about  seventy-five  splendid  colored  Engravings,  with  appropriate  ex- 
planations, plain  and  concise,  for  popular  and  professional  use  ;  adapted  to  the 
reformed  practice.     By  W.  Beach,  M.  D. 

The  price  of  the  work,  with  colored  engravings,  will  be  five  dollars  ;  plain 
engravings,  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Any  person  who  will  procure  five  sub- 
scribers for  the  above  work,  and  remit  the  money  to  Dr.  W.  Beach,  239  Bowery, 
New  York,  shall  have  the  sixth  gratis. 

It  is  intended  to  have  the  work  ready  for  subscribers  in  September  next. 

Wilson's  Thomsonian  and  Botanic  Laboratory, 

No.  18,  Central  Street. ...Boston,  Mass. 

lO3  The  subscribers  would  respectfully  inform  the  public  that  they  have  recent- 
ly opened  the  above  establishment,  where  may  be  found  an  extensive  assortment 
of  Botanic  and  Thomsonian  Medicines,  Shaker  Herbs,  Extracts,  Oils,  <5Lc.  Sy- 
ringes of  all  kinds,  and  all  the  different  Medical  Works  upon  the  reformed  system 
of  practice  published  in  the  United  States;  also,  Brandy,  Wines,  and  other 
liquors  of  the  choicest  brands,  for  medicinal  purposes,  constantly  for  sale. 

Having  made  arrangements  to  obtain  all  articles,  that  are  indiginous  to  this 
country,  directly  from  those  parts  where  they  are  grown,  and  found  in  the  great- 
est abundance  and  perfection,  they  are  prepared  to  supply  Wholesale  Dealers, 
Practitioners,  and  others,  with  medicines  of  superior  quality,  at  prices  as  low  as 
they  are  sold  at  any  similar  establishment  in  the  country.  The  utmost  care  will 
be  used  in  the  preparation  of  Compounds.  Medicines  neatly  put  in  small  pack- 
ages, and  labelled  with  full  directions  for  family  use,  if  required,  and  safely 
packed  for  any  climate. 

Orders,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  from  the  most  distant  sections  of  the  country, 
promptly  and  faithfully  attended  to. 

B.  OSGOOD  WILSON, 
G.  CARLOS  WILSON. 

The  New  England  Medical  Eclectic  and  Guide  to  Health 

Q3"  Is  published  on  the  1st  ari*d  16th  of  every  month,  at  Worcester,  Ms.  Each 
number  contains  sixteen  pages,  octavo.  Terms,  1,00  per  year,  invariably  in  ad- 
vance. All  remittances  and  communications  pertaining  to  the  Eclectic,  should  be 
directed,  post  paid,  to  the  Editor  and  Proprietor.  Any  person  forwarding  us,  post 
paid,  the  names  of  four  subscribers,  and  remitting  us  $4,00,  shall  receive  a  fifth 
copy  gratis. 

P.  L.  Cox,  Book  and  Job  Printer,  No.  10,  Central  Exchange,  Worcester. 
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"  Seize  upon  truth  wherever  found, 
On  Christian  or  on  Heathen  ground." 

CALVIN  NEWTON,  M.  D.,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
Vol.  1.  Worcester,  August  16,  1846.  No.  16* 

MEDICAL  REFORM.— No.  III. 

Among  all  the  evils  of  allopathy,  Mercury,  and  its  legitimate  lohelps, 
calomel,  corrosive  sublimate,  blue  pills,  &c,  seem  to  stand  pre-eminent, 
the  "observed  of  all  observers."  And,  when  we  consider  the  frequency 
of  their  use,  together  with  the  destructiveness  and  permanency  of  their 
effects,. we  are  not  surprised  at  the  fact.  That  Mercury,  in  any  form, 
should  ever  have  been  introduced  as  a  curative  agent,  furnishes  subject- 
matter  for  perpetual  wonder;  and  yet  some  physicians  prescribe  it  con- 
stantly through  a  long  course  of  practice,  and  in  almost  every  imagina- 
ble form  of  disease,  without  once  opening  their  eyes,  or  suffering  their 
consciences  to  revolt  at  the  enormity  of  its  evil  effects.  They  never 
study  its  modus  operandi.  The  subject  is  too  obscure.  It  would  re- 
quire some  originality.  It  would  be  a  tax  which  their  organs  of  inquis- 
itiveness  could  ill  afford  to  pay.  They,  therefore,  give  it,  as  the  parrot 
talks,  just  because  they  have  learned  to  do  it.  Ask  an  allopathist  to  de- 
scribe the  precise  operation  of  calomel, — the  lohy  and  the  wherefore 
of  its  curative  effects, — and  he  will  either  frankly  and  honestly  acknowl- 
edge that  he  cannot  do  it,  or  else  very  scientifically  (, which,  by  the  way, 
is  synonymous  with  indefiniteness  and  evasion),  tell  you,  that  "  it  proba- 
bly exerts  its  influence  upon  the  sanguiferous  or  nervous  system,  through 
the  medium  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera,"  and  thus  you  are  left  quite  in 
the  dark. 

But  why  is  it,  that  calomel  operates  as  an  alterative,  a  sedative,  a  si- 
alagogue,  a  febrifuge,  or  a  purgative,  apparently  under  similar  circum- 
stances, and  entirely  independent  of  all  restraint,  direction,  or  control  ? 
Why  is  it,  that,  when  given  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  scruples  as  a  pur- 
gative, it  fails  to  have  that  effect,  but  produces  frightful  ptyalism  ?  Why 
is  it,  that,  when  administered  in  from  one  half  to  one  and  a  half  grain 
doses,  as  an  alterative  or  a  sialagogue,  it  relaxes  and  purges?  Medical 
men  admit,  not  only  the  uncertainty  of  its  operation,  but  that  it  fre- 
17 
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quently  has  effects  directly  opposite  to  those  intended.  Why  do  they 
not  investigate  the  subject,  and  give  us  a  philosophical  reason  for  these 
variations?  Why  do  they  not  tell  us,  that  it  takes  a  larger  dose  of  calo- 
mel, in  proportion,  to  operate  upon  a  child  than  upon  an  adult,  and  give 
us  a  reason  for  it  ?  These  are  points  worthy  of  the  attention  of  culti- 
vated and  scientific  minds.  Continued  silence  must  be  prejudicial  to 
the  advancement  of  true  science,  and  ultimately  destroy  the  confidence 
reposed  in  medical  philosophy. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact,  that  the  blood,  bones,  bile,  gastric  juices, 
with  other  secretions  and  excretions  of  the  human  body,  contain  various 
gasses,  acids,  alkalies,  salts,  chlorides,  &c,  the  excess  or  deficiency  of 
which  depends,  in  a  measure,  upon  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  food 
taken  into  the  stomach,  the  atmosphere  inhaled  by  the  lungs,  &c. 
Grant  this,  together  with  the  fact,  that  the  preparations  of  mercury  are 
decomposed  and  entirely  changed  in  their  characters  by  coming  in  con- 
tact with  these  agents,  and  we  have  at  once  a  key  to  the  mysterious  un- 
certainty in  which  the  modus  operandi  of  this  "  Paracelsian  Goliath" 
has  hitherto  been  enveloped.  "Agreeably  to  the  experiments  of  M. 
Deschamps,  calomel  is  decomposed  by  bitter  almonds^  and  by  hydrocya- 
nic acid.  In  the  former  case,  corrosive  sublimate,  bicyanuret  of  mer- 
cury, and  muriate  of  ammonia  are  formed ;  in  the  latter,  corrosive  sub- 
limate and  bicyanuret  only.  ^  ^  *  According  to  M.  Mialke,  calo- 
mel is  in  part  converted  into  corrosive  sublimate  and  metallic  mercury 
by  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  by  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium, 
even  at  the  temperature  of  the  body ;  and  hence,  he  believes,  that  the 
conversion  may  take  place  in  the  primse  vise."  {Vide  U.  S.  Dispensa- 
tory, page  988.) 

Now,  from  these  facts,  which  the  reader  is  requested  to  bear  in  mind 
we  may  infer,  that  the  activity  of  all  the  mercurial  preparations  depends 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  upon  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  reacting 
agent  with  which  they  come  in  contact.  Hence,  a  large  dose  of  calomel 
may  be  given,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  deficiency  or  absence  of 
agents  capable  of  producing  re-action  in  the  primae  vise,  will  remain  dor- 
mant, (unless  carried  off  by  some  other  purgative,)  until  absorption  takes 
place,  and  it  finds  its  way  into  the  circulation,  where  it  is  re-acted  upon 
by  the  salts  which  the  sanguiferous  fluid  is  known  to  contain.  It  is, 
probably,  in  this  way,  that  large  doses,  failing  to  purge,  produce  saliva- 
tion. And  the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  active  purging  from 
small  doses,  is  equally  simple  and  satisfactory  to  my  mind,  at  least. — 
For  instance,  a  small  dose  meets  at  once  with  an  excess  of  muriate  of 
soda  contained  in  the  gastric  juice,  which  generates  corrosive  sublimate, 
or  otherwise  increases  its  activity,  and  causes,  by  its  "gastric  and  intesti- 
nal irritations,"  purgative  effects.  Or,  failing,  both  in  the  first  passages 
and  in  the  blood,  to  meet  with  agents  for  which  it  has  a  sufficiently 
strong  affinity,  it  may  be  carried"  into  the  bones,  and  there  be  re-acted 
upon  by  some  of  the  constituent  salts  of  the  bones,  perhaps  the  chloride 
of  sodium,  producing  peculiar  rottenness  or  exfoliation. 

It  seems  evident,  then,  that,  as  the  agents  capable  of  producing  re-ac- 
tion, are  ever  varying  in  consequence  of  different  qualities  of  food,  air, 
&c,  and  as  we  have  no  method  of  ascertaining  the  excess  or  deficiency 
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of  these  agents,  the  operations  of  the  mercurials  must,  in  all  cases,  be 
uncertain, — their  administration  highly  dangerous  and  empirical;  and 
they  should  collectively  be  regarded  as 

"A  monster  of  such  hideous  mien, 
That,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen." 

I  might  extend  these  remarks;  but, after  what  you  published  upon  the 
same  subject,  a  few  weeks  since,  Mr.  Editor,  I  fear  wearying  the  pa- 
tience of  the  reader.  Perhaps  I  have  already  said  more  than  will  be 
understood  and  appreciated  ;  but  the  truth  is,  I  feel  deeply  upon  the  sub- 
ject, having  not  only  seen  much  of  the  destructiveness  of  the  drug,  but 
experienced  some  of  the  beauties  of  calomelization,  myself.  This  is 
really  a  subject  which  needs  dwelling  upon.  We  must  have  "  line  upon 
line,  and  precept  upon  precept,"  before  the  people  will  learn  to  shun  the 
article  in  all  its  delusive  forms  and  disguises.  Had  I  the  power,  with  a 
pen  of  iron,  dipped  in  burning  lava,  I  would  pursue  it  to  the  end  of  the 
earth,  and  write  upon  the  last  grain  of  the  drug, — mene,  mene,  tekel ! 

E.  A.  ALLEN. 

Boston,  2d  August,  1846. 


LATIN  PRESCRIPTIONS. 

I  am  heartily  glad  that  Botanic  physicians,  (no  matter  how  thoroughly 
educated,)  discountenance  the  abominable  practice  of  writing  prescrip- 
tions in  Latin.  Were  the  people  aware  of  the  fact,  that  they  are  the 
sufferers,  both  in  pocket  and  in  health,  by  the  practice,  they  would  set 
up  a  universal  and  heroic  clamor  for  reform.  They  would  no  more 
think  of  taking  medicine  prepared  from  such  prescriptions,  than  they 
would  of  signing  a  note  written  in  Latin,  or  giving  their  sanction  to  the 
tenets  inculcated  in  a  Latin  sermon. 

An  apothecary  lately  assigned  to  me,  as  a  very  laudable  reason  for 
the  practice,  that  it  enabled  them  to  charge  a  much  higher  rate  for  many 
medicines,  than  they  could  do,  if  their  prescriptions  were  in  plain  Eng- 
lish. For  example,  magnesice  sulphas  could  be  sold  for  six  cents  per 
ounce,  whereas  plain  Epsom  salt  was  worth  only  eight  or  ten  cents  per 
pound.  The  same  holds  true  as  regards  potassim  bicarbonas,  (salaera- 
tus,)  which  no  sensible  person  would  pay  six  cents  per  ounce  for,  when 
it  can  be  bought  at  almost  every  West  India  goods  store  for  seven  cents 
per  pound. 

Another  important  reason  which  the  same  individual  urged  in  favor 
of  Latin  prescriptions,  was,  that  physicians  were  frequently  obliged  to 
recommend  such  simple  medicines,  that  patients  would  not  take  them, 
except  with  the  accompaniment  of  a  little  Latin,  and  the  privilege  of 
making  the  apothecary  a  perquisite  of  a  shilling.  Now,  these  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  a  plain  English  prescription,  may  appear  somewhat  formi- 
dable, but  I  have  no  doubt  that  Botanies  will  be  able  to  surmount  them, 
by  adhering  to  their  usual  frank  and  straight-forward  course. 

But  there  is  an  objection  to  Latin  prescriptions,  far  more  important 
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than  those  already  named,  and  that  is,  the  frequent  blunders  made  by- 
physicians  and  apothecaries.  Only  a  few  days  ago,  a  case  occurred  in 
Boston,  where  a  respectable  young  man  came  near  losing  his  life  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fact,  that  the  lad,  who  had  charge  of  the  shop,  mistrans- 
lated a  prescription,  so  that  a  powerful  dose  of  opium  was  taken  in  lieu 
of  the  proper  medicine.  I  state  this  on  the  authority  of  the  Chronotype, 
of  Friday,  July  26th.  And  I  am  not  sure  but  the  late  case  of  Dr.  Fa- 
ber,  of  Macon,  Ga.,  would  properly  come  under  this  head.  The  facts 
were  briefly  these : — Dr.  Faber  prescribed  prussic  acid  for  a  patient  la- 
boring under  some  affection  of  the  lungs.  The  apothecary  sent  word, 
that  it  would  kill  the  person  who  swallowed  it.  Whereupon,  the  doc- 
tor, to  satisfy  the  patient  that  it  was  harmless,  took  a  portion  of  it  him- 
self, and  it  proved  fatal  in  a  few  hours.  Upon  investigation,  it  was  as- 
certained that  the  amount  of  prussic  acid  was  eight  times  larger  than 
was  intended.  Had  the  patient  taken  the  drug,  and  lost  his  life,  proba- 
bly no  investigation  would  have  ensued,  and  no  account  been  made  of 
it.  Prussic  acid  is  not  the  article  to  be  guessed  at  in  writing  prescrip- 
tions, nor  to  be  blundered  over  by  the  apothecary's  apprentice.  It  is 
stated,  that  one  drop,  in  a  concentrated  form,  will  destroy  life  instanta- 
neously. 

I  will  give  one  more  case,  which  occurred,  some  time  since,  in  Boston. 
A  physician  sent  a  Latin  prescription  to  an  apothecary.  It  chanced,  as 
is  too  often  the  case,  that  only  a  lad  was  in  attendance  ;  and  he,  some- 
what remarkable  for  his  dexterity  in  translating  prescriptions,  proceeded 
to  prepare  the  medicine.  Every  article  was  carefully  and  accurately 
put  together.  At  the  bottom  came  the  "Pillulce  duodecim  dividenda" 
and  here  his  Latin  failed  him.  The  word  pilules  was  plain,  and  the 
duo  of  the  second  word,  but  the  remainder  of  the  word  was  written  with 
such  a  flourish  that  he  could  not  decypher  it.  He  knew  that  duo  meant 
two,  and  so  he  divided  the  mass  into  two  gigantic  pills,  and  sent  them 
off  to  the  patient.  As  good  luck  would  have  it,  the  patient,  distrusting 
the  capaciousness  of  his  gullet,  did  not  attempt  to  swallow  them.  The 
physician  soon  came,  and  detected  the  blunder,  for  which  he  severely 
reprimanded  the  lad,  and  so  no  evil  consequences  ensued. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  such  mistakes  can  be  looked  at  by  the  people,  as 
trifling  occurrences?  Is  human  life  of  so  little  importance,  that  it  may 
be  entrusted  thus  in  the  hands  of  heedless,  ignorant  boys  ?  Let  us  keep 
battering  away  at  this  evil,  until  the  rotten  superstructive  tumbles  to  the 
ground.  E.  A.  ALLEN. 

Boston,  2d  August,  1846. 


FURTHER  REMARKS  ON  MATICO. 

[We  are  obliged  to  our  correspondent  for  the  elaborate  discussion 
which  he  has  given  us  in  the  following,  and  in  a  previous  article.  We 
are  always  glad  to  have  the  evidence,  that  practitioners  are  not  content 
with  mere  superficial  attainments,  but  that  they  are  given  to  deep  re- 
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search  into  subjects  of  professional  interest,  especially  those  of  the  Ma- 
teria Medica.  Admitting,  however,  the  whole  of  what  has  been  said  in 
favor  of  Matico,  we  think  that  we  have  indigenous  plants  for  which  all 
the  virtues  of  the  Matico  can  be  claimed.  As  an  astringent  and  styptic 
the  lycopus  virginicus,  [bitter  bugle,]  is  certainly  valuable  ;  but  in  a 
number  of  properties,  the  trillium,  [beth  root,]  is  unrivalled.  There 
are  different  species,  in  regard  to  which  botanists  seem  to  us  to  be  some- 
what confused.  Among  us,  two  kinds,  in  particular,  are  found.  The 
one  termed  the  high,  has  a  blue  flower  and  a  blue  berry.  It  is,  we 
think,  in  this  region,  by  far  the  more  common.  The  low  has  a  white 
flower  and  red  berry.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  kind  which  Dr.  Matt- 
son  describes  as  the  trillium  pendulum,  cernium,  or  latifolium  ;  and  yet 
it  has  been  said  by  some,  that  the  loiv  beth-root  causes  flooding.  To 
our  mind,  it  is  probable,  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  Dr.  M.'s  de- 
scription is  essentially  correct.  However,  this  may  be,  the  high  has 
paramount  efficacy  in  staunching  flooding.  Both  kinds  are  unparal- 
leled, by  any  article  of  our  acquaintance,  in  removing  canker.  In  a 
cankerous  sore  mouth,  for  instance,  they  may  be  used  as  a  gargle,  with 
great  effect.  In  canker  rash  and  throat  distemper,  they  have  cured, 
even  after  the  patient  had  been  abandoned  to  die.  Will  not  practition- 
ers give  us  the  results  of  their  experience,  in  reference  to  these  and 
many  other  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  ?  By  so  doing  they  may  es- 
sentially benefit  the  profession  and  the  community.] 

Since  forwarding  the  communication  on  Matico,  published  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Eclectic,  we  have  met  with  the  following  article  on  the 
use  of  this  agent  in  a  peculiar  form  of  haemorrhoidal  affection.  We 
present  it,  both  because  the  article  beautifully  describes  the  affection  re- 
ferred to,  and  because  the  remedies  generally  prescribed  for  piles,  have 
not,  in  ©ur  hands,  been  successful,  when  applied  to  the  peculiar  form  of 
disease  here  noticed. 

Dr.  O'Ferral  has  found  Matico  of  great  service  in  certain  hemorrhoi- 
dal affections.  He  writes  thus,  in  the  Dublin  Hospital  Gazette,  October 
1,  1845:  ''There  is  a  form  of  disease  engaging  the  verge  of  the  anus, 
and  a  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  above  it,  in  which  I  have  found 
this  vegetable  astringent  to  produce  unequivocal  and  rapid  amendment. 
As  the  Matico  will  probably  be  much  employed,  and  as  it  may  occasion- 
ally disappoint  our  expectations,  we  should  endeavor  to  observe  and  de- 
fine the  case  to  which  its  properties  bear  a  therapeutic  relation.  The 
condition  to  which  I  allude  presents  some  characters  in  common  with  the 
4  vascular  tumor  of  the  rectum,'  in  which  the  nitric  acid,  recommended 
by  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Houston,  is  so  often  useful.  [See  Dr.  Hous- 
ton's papers  in  Braithwarte's  Retrospect,  Part  VII,  Art.  62,  and  Part  X, 
Art.  64.)  But  it  does  not,  like  the  vascular  tumor,  require  the  nitric 
acid.  It  is  not,  like  the  inflamed  varix,  much  influenced  by  leeching; 
and  the  operation  for  fissure  is  unnecessary  for  its  cure.  It  appears  to 
be  the  simple  result  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  integument,  at  the 
verge  of  the  anus,  and  of  a  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  above  it, 
the  latter  assuming  the  appearance  of  that  hypertrophy  which  is  usually 
termed  the  villous  state.  When  examined  externally,  the  verge  of  the 
anus  presents  a  considerable  swelling  of  a  purple  color,  and  divided  into 
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separate  tumors  or  prominences,  by  fissures,  or  folds  of  the  skin.  When 
these  tumors  are  separated,  (which  gives  exquisite  pain,  if  hastily  done,) 
the  bottom  of  the  clefts  is  exposed,  and  the  cuticle  is  there  found  to  be 
abraded,  and  the  surface  covered  with  a  sero-purulent  discharge.  These 
fissures  are  sometimes  deep,  and  penetrate  through  the  cutis  to  the  cel- 
lular tissue  beneath.  The  consistence  of  the  swellings  is  firmer  than 
that  of  the  true  hemorrhoid  in  the  recent  state,  but  wearing  its  purple 
tint.  They  cannot  be  emptied  by  pressure.  They  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  less  firm  than  the  haemorrhoid  in  the  state  of  chronic  consolida- 
tion. The  cellular  tissue  of  the  part  appears  to  be  in  a  state  of  oedema, 
and  covered  by  a  thickened  skin.  Where  the  parts  are  forced  or  drawn 
out,  the  mucous  membrane  is  found  to  be  tumid,  vascular,  and  apparent- 
ly deprived  of  its  epithelium  ;— it  is  easily  made  to  bleed. 

This  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  does  not  extend  very  far  up- 
wards, and  its  prominence  is  little,  compared  with  that  of  the  vascular 
tumor  of  the  rectum.  It  is  not  protruded  at  stool,  and  therefore,  per- 
haps, yields  but  little  blood,  compared  with  what  oozes  from  the  former, 
when  occasionally  strangulated  by  the  sphincter.  These  are  the  ana- 
tomical characters  of  the  condition  in  which  the  Matico  will  be  found  to 
succeed.  It  appears  to  consist  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  inner  and 
external  integument  and  cellular  tissue,  the  prominence  of  the  skin 
throwing  it  into  folds,  the  clefts  of  which  are  apt  to  ulcerate,  and,  when 
stretched  during  defecation,  may  occasion  pain,  which  resembles,  in 
some  respects,  that  of  fissure.  I  have  not  seen  any  trace  of  the  true 
varix,  externally  or  internally,  in  this  affection.  The  purple  tint  ap- 
peared to  depend  on  congestion  of  the  extreme  venous  radicles  only. 
This  complaint  begins  gradually,  and  is  chronic  in  its  formation,  but  at 
length  becomes  so  painful  that  the  erect  or  sitting  posture  can  scarcely 
be  borne.  There  is  pain  in  defecation,  which  persists,  for  a  short  time 
only,  afterwards.  There  is  occasional,  but  not  constant  bleeding,  and 
only  in  trifling  quantities,  but  there  is  a  constant  painful  uneasiness, 
with  sense  of  weight,  increased  by  walking,  and  at  length  rendering  the 
erect  position  almost  intolerable.  I  have  seen  this  state  in  several  per- 
sons, at  or  beyond  the  middle  periods  of  life.  Both  sexes  are  liable  to 
it.  It  is  called  ■  piles,'  but  leeching  and  cold  applications  produce  only 
temporary  benefit,  and  warm  applications  have  been  found  to  increase 
the  morbid  sensibility  of  the  parts.  The  mode  of  applying  the  Matico 
in  this  affection,  is  in  the  form  of  ointment  or  lotion.  Dr.  Young,  of 
Winslow,  recommends  the  ointment  in  '  external  haemorrhoids.'  In  the 
affection  here  described,  the  decoction  appeared  to  me  to  succeed  best. 
A  dossil  of  lint,  soaked  in  a  decoction,  made  by  boiling  two  drachms  of 
the  leaves  in  six  ounces  of  water,  is  to  be  introduced  within  the  anus 
three  times  daily  ;  another  piece  of  lint,  in  form  of  a  compress,  similarly 
charged,  is  laid  outside,  and  covered  by  oiled  silk ;  the  wrhole  is  sup- 
ported by  a  T  bandage.  If  the  resemblance  to  vascular  tumor  should 
induce  the  application  of  nitric  acid,  in  this  affection,  it  will  be  found  to 
have  done  too  much.  The  tumor  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  too  slight 
to  bear  the  escharotic,  and  the  patient  will  be  worse  than  before.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  found  practically  useful  to  describe  a  state  of  parts,  in 
which  the  Matico  is  really  an  innocent  and  adequate  remedy.     The  fol- 
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lowing  case  is  given  in  illustration  :  J.  H.,  aged  30  ;  has  suffered  from 
piles  for  a  long  time  ;  has  been  much  worse  for  a  month  back  ;  pain 
when  at  stool,  excruciating.  His  countenance  was  anxious  and  de- 
pressed, from  want  of  rest ;  several  large,  swollen,  and  extremely  pain- 
ful purplish  tumors  surrounded  the  anus;  the  gut,  on  bearing  down,  red 
and  inflamed,  appearing  like  '  vascular  tumor  ;'  not  much  haemorrhage. " 

The  above  article  is  also  re-printed  as  part  of  an  article  in  Braith- 
waite's  Retrospect,  Part  XII,  No.  126.  P.  W.  ALLEN. 

Warren,  Mass.,  Aug.  7,  1846. 


THE  RETROSPECT. 

There  are  circumstances  in  the  life  of  almost  every  person,  such  as 
changes  in  place  and  periods  of  time,  which  render  specially  suitable  a 
review  of  the  past.  Some  peculiarities,  at  present,  have  turned  our  re- 
flections in  a  retrospective  glance  over  the  term  of  time  during  which 
we  have  rasided  in  this  town.  We  commenced  medical  practice  here 
on  the  16th  of  June,  1845 ;  and  the  history  of  the  fourteen  months 
which  this  day  terminate,  is  such  as,  on  our  part,  to  call  for  devout  ac- 
knowledgement to  the  divine  Author  of  all  good.  We  have  nothing  to 
say,  by  way  of  self-adulation,  or  commendation  of  our  own  professional 
skill.  We  belong  to  a  race,  in  reference  to  which  it  has  been  said,  "To 
err  is  human."  Far  be  it  from  us  to  intimate,  that  our  own  judgment 
and  tact  are  perfection,  or  even  approximate  it.  We  do,  however,  feel, 
that,  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  medical  practice  which  we  have  adopted, 
our  experience  ought  to  afford  us,  and  those  around  us,  some  valuable 
lessons  of  instruction.  The  judgments  of  people  are  too  often  rashly 
formed.  They  do  not  stop  to  collect  facts,  and  reason  from  these,  as  they 
ought.  Fancy  and  prejudice  hastily  decide  their  opinions ;  and  then 
facts  are  ivarped,  and  twisted,  and,  if  necessary,  turned  inside  out,  so  as 
to  have  the  show  of  sustaining  these  opinions.  Yet  facts  are  stubborn 
things,  and  they  will  sometimes  exhibit  themselves  in  their  true  form, 
after  all  the  efforts  made  for  their  distortion. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  claim  to  have  had  a  practice  among  this  people, 
as  extensive  as  that  of  our  medical  brethren  who  have  long  been  estab- 
lished in  the  place  ;  yet  we  are  grateful  for  the  amount  of  confidence 
which  has  been  reposed  in  us  by  our  patients,  most  of  whom  were  stran- 
gers to  us  at  the  period  of  our  removal  here.  A  reference  to  our  papers 
shows,  that  we  have  been  called  to  prescribe,  in  all,  since  the  16th  of 
June,  1845,  in  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  several  families.  The 
number  of  individuals  we  have  not  marked.  We  have  met  disease  in  a 
great  variety  of  forms;  and,  out  of  all  the  cases  which  have  come  under 
our  treatment,  we  have  lost  eight.  In  three  or  four  other  serious  cases, 
which  afterwards  proved  fatal,  we  have  attended  a  greater  or  less  num- 
ber of  times;  but  the  patients  died  in  other  hands,  and  not  under  our 
care. 

Of  bilious  and  typhoid  fevers,  lung  fever,  simple  brain  and  scarlet  fe- 
vers, dysentery,  bilious  colic,  cholera  morbus,  cholera  infantum,  green 
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stools  of  children,  &c,  of  which  so  many  have  died  around  us,  we  have 
not  lost  a  single  case,  though  a  large  numher  have  come  under  our 
treatment.  Indeed,  when  we  have  known  two,  and  even  three,  patients 
of  the  same  physician  die,  in  our  midst,  in  a  single  week,  we  have  felt 
grateful,  we  trust,  that  our  remedies  have  seemed  to  prove  more  effica- 
cious. Our  gratitude  has  arisen  from  two  considerations  :  First,  that 
some  lives  have  been  preserved,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost ; 
and,  secondly,  because,  while  in  the  eye  of  many,  patients  treated  ac- 
cording to  the  old  practice,  die,  those  treated  according  to  the  reformed, 
are  killed.  Providentially,  thank  Heaven,  we  have  killed  but  few,  dur- 
ing the  period  under  review,  "  our  enemies  themselves  being  judges. " 
We  might  refer  to  the  fact,  that,  under  the  reformed  practice,  patients 
who  recover  do  so  much  sooner  than  under  the  old, — fevers,  for  instance, 
almost  never  running  beyond  the  period  of  seven  or  eight  days.  We 
can  recollect  but  two  cases  of  the  many  which  we  have  treated  here, 
which  have  exceeded  this  period.     But  we  forbear. 

Of  the  eight  cases  referred  to,  the  following  are  the  circumstances  : — 
The  first  was  that  of  a  child  of  Capt.  J.  B.  Ripley,  of  this  town.  She 
came  under  our  care,  on  being  attacked  with  hydrocephalus,  after  her 
constitution  had  become  debilitated  by  several  other  diseases  in  succes- 
sion, as  scarlet  fever,  whooping  cough,  and  the  like.  Dr.  J.  Green,  who 
had  known  the  history  of  the  patient  for  a  year  or  two  previous,  very 
judiciously  remarked,  on  visiting  her,  in  consultation  with  ourselves, 
"  She  has  been  long  preparing  for  this  disease."  He  also  remarked, 
that  he  had  never  known  a  child,  under  the  circumstances,  recover.  Of 
course,  it  was  not  expected  that  our  remedies  would  work  a  miracle; 
and  no  blame  was  attached  to  us,  that  the  disease  was  not  overcome. 

The  second  was  the  case  of  the  wife  of  Mr.  James  Shaw,  of  Leices- 
ter, whom  we  took  off  the  hands  of  Dr.  Flint,  and  consented  to  treat,  (by 
way  of  trial,  as  to  what  our  remedies  would  do,)  after  Dr.  F.  had  said 
he  could  do  no  more  for  her.  Her  disease  was  general  dropsy  in  its 
most  advanced  state  and  worst  form.  We  had,  at  the  outset,  only  the 
shadoio  of  a  hope,  that  any  thing  could  be  done  towards  relief;  and  per- 
haps we  did  wrong  even  to  make  the  trial,  where  the  hope,  at  best,  was 
so  extremely  small.     She  lived  but  a  few  days  after  we  first  saw  her. 

The  third  was  the  case  of  the  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  Wood,  of  this 
town.  She  had,  for  several  weeks,  been  the  patient  of  Dr.  F.  Barnard, 
and  had  been  treated  for  pleurisy.  Her  case  is  mentioned  in  the  second 
Number  of  the  Eclectic.  The  left  pleural  sack  was  filled  with  liquid,  so 
that,  after  death,  we  removed  about  five  pints,  and  the  left  lung  was  al- 
most entirely  ulcerated  away.  There  was,  therefore,  no  opportunity  for 
remedies  to  effect  a  cure. 

The  fourth  was  the  case  of  a  child  of  Mr.  James  A.  McKoy,  of  this 
town,  who  had  scarlatina  in  its  most  malignant  form,  or  what  would  once 
have  been  called  the  canker  rash  and  throat  distemper.  The  parents,  ig- 
norant of  the  nature  of  the  disease  under  which  the  child  was  suffering, 
allowed  several  days  to  elapse,  after  he  was  seized,  before  sending  for 
medical  aid.  When  we  first  saw  him,  his  throat,  tongue,  nostrils,  face, 
&c,  were  exceedingly  swollen,  and  filled  with  canker.  Indeed,  it  was 
the  most  aggravated  case  which  we  have  ever  witnessed.     The  patient 
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immediately  lost  his  reason,  and  either  could  not  or  would  not  swallow. 
It  was,  in  consequence,  impossible  to  apply  remedial  means  with  much 
efficiency,  and  life  held  out  but  a  few  days. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  were  the  cases  of  the  wife  of  Mr.  Willard  A. 
Morse,  and  Miss  Maria  Ward,  of  Millbury.  These,  when  we  first  saw 
them,  were  of  somewhat  doubtful  character,  though  at  length  they  were 
found  to  be  confirmed  consumption.  A  post  mortem  examination,  in 
one  case,  showed  the  lungs  to  be  filled  with  tubercles.  In  the  other 
case,  it  became  evident,  before  death,  that  the  lungs  were  very  much 
consumed.  They  were  clearly  cases  beyond  the  control  of  remedies; 
for,  though  we  believe  consumption  to  be  curable,  it  is  only  so,  before  it 
has  advanced  to  its  most  aggravated  form. 

The  seventh  was  the  case  of  a  child  of  Mr.  Albert  Hibbard,  of  this 
town,  who  had,  for  a  year  or  two,  suffered  under  severe  scrofulous  dis- 
ease. When  we  were  called  to  him,  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death, 
he  was  evidently  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption,  and  no  remedial 
means  took  effect. 

The  eighth  and  last,  was  the  case  of  an  infant  child  of  a  Mrs.  Flagg, 
in  this  town.  We  first  saw  the  babe  at  the  age  of  five  months.  We 
apprised  the  mother  that  serious  disease  was  already  fixed  on  the  lungs. 
We,  however,  prescribed  the  course  of  treatment  most  likely,  in  our 
judgment,  to  afford  some  relief.  The  child  seemed  better,  for  a  season, 
but  soon  declined,  and,  at  the  age  of  seven  months,  died,  as  we  believed, 
of  tubercular  consumption.  A  post  mortem  examination  confirmed  the 
fact.     The  superior  lobe  of  the  right  lung  was  entirely  ulcerated  away. 

Besides,  so  to  say,  almost  every  variety  of  chronic  disease,  we  have, 
during  the  last  fourteen  months,  treated  nearly  or  quite  all  the  ordinary 
forms  of  acute  disease.  Of  the  latter,  as  is  seen  from  the  above  state- 
ment, we  have  lost  but  two  cases,  the  one  of  hydrocephalus,  the  other  of 
malignant  scarlatina,  and  these  undertaken  under  circumstances  decid- 
edly unfavorable  to  affording  any  effectutal  relief. 

In  conclusion,  we  say  again,  of  this  retrospective  glance,  our  object 
is  not  to  show  what  we  can  do ;  but  it  is  to  let  the  system  of  practice 
which  we  have  adopted,  speak  for  itself.  It  does  the  same  in  any  other 
hands,  when  appropriately  applied.  We  take  our  own  practice,  as  an 
example,  because  of  this  we  can  speak  with  certainty ;  and  we  challenge 
the  community  and  the  world  to  array  facts  in  any  other  system  with 
the  facts  in  that  of  which  we  appear  as  the  advocate.  People  may 
sneer,  and  despise,  and  shut  their  eyes  against  the  light  of  truth  ;  but 
neither  allopathy,  homoeopathy,  nor  any  other  pathy,  we  believe,  can 
show  an  equal  proportion  of  patients  saved,  as  the  botanic  and  eclectic 
practice,  which,  without  poisoning  and  depressing,  directly  sustains  the 
physical  powers,  and  restores  the  physiological  condition. 

We  have  not  written  the  above  unadvisedly.  We  know  what  we 
have  said,  and  we  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  the  truth.  Let  the  state- 
ment made  be  shown  to  have  received  from  us  the  slightest  particle  of 
coloring,  and  we  will  plead  guilty.  We  shrink  not  from  an  investiga- 
tion. We  ask  it.  Of  every  one  who  presumes  to  express  a  doubt,  we 
demand  it,  as  we  have  a  right  to  do  ;  for,  in  every  case  bearing  on  the 
character  or  integrity  of  another,  moral  obliquity  is  involved  in  indulg- 
ing a  hasty  and  unfavorable  judgment. 
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We  have  before  alluded  to  the  very  gratifying  success  which  our  pa- 
per has  met  since  its  origin.  We  have  employed  almost  no  agency  ; 
but,  as  the  friends  of  our  system  of  medical  practice  have  learned  of  the 
existence  of  the  Eclectic,  they  have  forwarded  their  names  and  the  price 
of  the  present  year's  subscription.  With  one  exception  only,  they  have 
all  requested  to  be  provided  with  the  back  numbers  ;  and  we  have,  from 
the  beginning,  published  some  extra  numbers  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
modating, in  this  way,  those  who  request  it.  As  the  work  will  be  con- 
tinued 3rear  after  year,  if  our  life  and  energies  are  preserved,  and  as  a 
large  portion  of  the  matter  contained  will  be  worthy  of  a  place  on  the 
shelves  of  one's  libtary,  most  of  our  subscribers,  we  presume,  will  wish 
to  get  their  volumes  bound,  when  complete.  At  the  close  of  each  vol- 
ume we  shall  furnish  a  full  index  of  all  the  articles  contained  ;  and 
since,  by  the  carelessness  of  postmasters,  or  otherwise,  numbers  occa- 
sionally are  lost,  we  would  apprise  our  subscribers  that  we  are  willing 
to  supply,  gratuitously,  any  deficiencies,  on  being,  without  expense  of 
postage,  informed  of  the  numbers  wanted. 

But  the  object  of  this  article  is  more  particularly  to  say  to  our  friends, 
that,  by  an  arrangement  harmoniously  made  between  ourselves  and  Dr. 
Benjamin  Colby,  the  proprietor  of  the  Boston  Thomsonian  Medical  and 
Physiological  Journal,  the  latter  paper,  from  and  after  the  issue  of  the 
17th  number  of  the  1st  volume,  will  be  merged  in  the  Eclectic.  As  our 
18th  number  will  be  issued  October  1st,  we  shall,  at  that  time,  commence 
supplying  the  subscribers  to  the  "  Journal ;"  so  that  they  will  receive  the 
last  six  numbers  of  their  volume  from  us.  By  this  union  of  interests, 
our  paper  will  hereafter  become  the  accredited  organ  of  the  botanic 
friends  generally,  in  New  England. 

Already  the  paper  circulates  very  considerably  in  the  southern  States, 
and  somewhat  in  the  western  ;  and,  with  the  extension  of  its  list  of  sub- 
scribers, we  shall  be  able  to  improve  its  character.  So  long  as  we  get 
nothing  for  editorial  labor  but  the  satisfaction  of  doing  good,  we  cannot, 
how  pleasant  soever  that  satisfaction  may  be,  turn  essentially  aside  from 
the  business  on  which  we  depend  for  keeping  soul  and  body  in  union. 
While  we  are  in  the  flesh,  we  are  obliged,  like  other  men,  to  adopt  the 
prayer,  "Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread." 

We  hope  our  friends,  and  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  will  remember,  that,  besides  editorial  labor,  it  costs  something 
to  sustain  such  a  periodical  as  the  Eclectic.  The  materials  must  be  fur- 
nished, the  printer  must  be  paid,  &c.  &c.  And,  while  upon  us  rests  the 
responsibility  of  conducting  the  paper  as  well  as  the  circumstances  will 
allow,  on  others,  with  us,  it  is  incumbent  to  remember  the  valuable  in- 
struction, "  I  mean  not  that  other  men  be  eased  and  ye  burdened,  but  by 
equality."  Every  friend  should  endeavor  to  do  something  for  the  pe- 
cuniary interests  of  the  paper.  And  does  any  one  inquire  how  he  may 
promote  these  interests  ?  We  answer,  Let  him  subject  himself  to  the 
small  inconvenience  of  a  little  gratuitous  labor  in  his  own  circle  of  influ- 
ence, and  get  a  new  subscriber  or  two.  By  the  joint  co-operation  of  all, 
in  this  way,  the  interests  will  be  sustained,  and  great  good  will  result. 
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In  regard  to  editorial  assistance,  we  are  happy  in  being  able  to  an- 
nounce, that  we  have  the  promise  from  Dr.  Colby,  and  others,  who  have 
been  interested  in  the  "  Journal,"  that,  as  correspondents,  they  will  give 
us  the  helping  hand.  We  shall  depend  much  on  the  important  aid 
which  we  shall  thus  receive. 


CRANE'S  BILL. 

[Since  writing  the  remarks  at  the  head  of  the  article  on  Matlco,  we 
have  received  the  following  communication  from  our  friend  and  fellow- 
laborer,  Dr.  Cobiings.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  increasing  spirit  of  in- 
quiry, in  regard  to  the  medical  properties  of  different  articles  in  the 
Materia  Medica.  The  proper  way  to  develop  truth  is  for  individuals  to 
communicate  to  others  and  the  public,  the  results  of  their  observation 
and  experience,  so  as  to  give  opportunity  for  all  fair  and  desirable  com- 
parison. We  have  ourselves  used  the  geranium  maculatum  to  some 
extent;  but  are  less  familiar  with  its  properties  and  efficacy,  than  with 
those  of  the  different  species  of  the  trillium.] 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  was  somewhat  interested  in  reading  an  article  in 
your  15th  number,  on  the  piper  an gustifolium,  or  Matico  ;  for  I  perceive 
in  this,  what  I  have  long  since  known,  that  there  is  a  growing  disposi- 
tion among  our  practitioners,  to  introduce  into  our  Materia  Medica,  for- 
eign articles,  to  the  exclusion  of  our  native  productions. 

Now,  without  detracting  one  iota  from  all  that  was  advanced  respect- 
ing the  Matico, — admitting  that  it  possesses  all  the  virtues  claimed  by 
its  most  ardent  advocates,  yet  we  have  a  native  plant  that  is  equal,  yes, 
superior  to  this  article,  both  as  a  styptic  and  as  an  astringent ;  and,  from 
my  own  experience,  I  know  it  possesses  these  properties  to  an  uncom- 
mon extent.  The  only  reason  that  its  virtues  are  not  more  generally 
known  and  acknowledged,  is,  that  our  practitioners  have  not  used  it  suf- 
ficiently to  test  it.  I  refer  to  the  crane's-bill,  [geranium  maculatum,] 
very  similar  to  which,  in  medical  properties,  is  the  alum-root,  [heuckera 
americana.]  Both  of  these  native  plants  possess  astringency  and  styptic 
qualities,  to  an  extent  unknown  in  other  plants. 

I  was  acquainted  with  a  case  where  a  cancer  had  eaten  off  the  tem- 
poral artery,  and  where  almost  every  other  remedy  had  failed.  Yet  the 
first  application  of  the  fine  powder  of  the  former  article  stopped  the  flow 
of  blood  ;  and  subsequent  haemorrhages  were  stopped  by  the  same  means. 
As  a  styptic,  I  want  no  other  in  bleeding  from  small  arteries  or  veins. 

The  geranium  may  be  a  little  superior  to  the  heuchera;  yet,  when 
the  Toot  is  dried,  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  either 
from  taste  or  from  appearance. 

The  root  of  this  plant,  finely  pulverized,  and  mixed  with  simple  se- 
rate,  as  an  application  for  piles,  is  a  sovereign  remedy.  As  a  wash  in 
fluor  albus,  I  have  never  found  its  equal.  Combined  with  slippery  elm, 
and  administered  as  a  common  drink,  in  dysentery,  it  acts  like  a  charm 
in  affording  almost  instantaneous  relief.  I  use  it  more  than  any  other 
astringent,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  bayberry. 
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If  Dr.  Goddard,  or  Monroe,  or  Jeffreys,  or  any  other  distinguished 
Allopathic  writer,  should  call  the  attention  of  the  Faculty  to  the  gera- 
nium, and,  especially,  if  it  could  only  be  obtained  from  some  foreign 
land,  you  would  find  it  in  every  druggist's  shop  in  our  country,  and  it 
would  be  used  by  all  the  Faculty. 

"  ;Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  ear." 

I  am  fully  convinced,  that  nothing  but  ignorance  of  the  medical  vir- 
ues  of  our  native  vegetable  remedies,  causes  us  to  introduce  so  many 
foreign  plants  ;  unless  it  be  this  foolish  love  of  "  far-fetched  "  and  cost- 
ly agents. 

An  allvvise  Providence  has  not  been  so  unmindful  of  his  creatures,  as 
to  leave  us  destitute  of  a  balm  for  all  our  wounds.  It  is  in  accordance 
with  the  Divine  economy  to  place  the  antidote  beside  the  bane  ;  and  it  is 
the  duty,  as  well  as  the  privilege  of  our  profession,  to  seek  out  and  make 
known,  to  our  suffering  fellow  beings,  the  antidote  to  their  ills.  We 
have  few  foreign  articles  in  our  Materia  Medica,  which  could  not  be 
displaced  by  more  valuable  native  productions.  But  we  are  not  so 
anxious  to  discountenance  the  use  of  foreign  medicines,  as  to  cultivate 
an  acquaintance  with  those  that  grow  around  us  on  every  side. 

Every  Botanic  practitioner  ought  to  be  continually  experimenting,  or 
seeking,  from  every  source,  a  knowledge  of  the  medical  properties  of 
our  indigenous  plants.  Let  every  old  woman,  or  negro,  or  child,  even, 
be  put  under  contribution,  as  well  as  the  more  erudite,  to  increase  our 
acquaintance  with  the  medical  virtues  of  our  vegetable  remedies. 

The  virtues  of  some  particular  plant  or  plants  are  undoubtedly  known 
to  some  illiterate  individuals,  which  would  almost  revolutionize  the  sci- 
ence of  medicine,  if  made  public.  We  are  acquainted  with  an  old  ne- 
gro doctor,  who  uses  a  remedy  for  the  rheumatism.  It  has  neither 
taste  nor  smell,  when  prepared  by  him,  and  yet,  applied  to  the  part  af- 
fected, in  the  form  of  a  liniment,  it  creates  a  sort  of  prickling  sensation, 
not  at  all  unpleasant,  soon  removes  the  pain,  and  effects  a  radical  cure. 
This  is  attested  by  hundreds  of  cases.  The  negro  cannot  be  induced, 
by  the  offer  of  the  largest  sums  of  money,  to  divulge  the  secret  remedy. 
He  tells  me,  however,  that  it  is  a  harmless  vegetable.  So,  also,  among 
our  aborigines,  we  find  a  knowledge  of  plants  which  we  have  not  ob- 
tained. There  is  no  necessity  in  seeking,  from  foreign  countries,  to  in- 
crease our  Materia  Medica,  till  we  have  exhausted  our  own  native  fields 
and  forests.  I.  M.  COMINGS. 

Madison,  Ga.,  1846. 
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Mr.  Editor : — A  few  weeks  since  we  had  the  privilege  of  a  short 
conversation  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shuck,  Baptist  Missionary  from  China; 
who,  your  readers  will  recollect,  is  now  travelling,  through  the  different 
portions  of  our  States,  in  behalf  of  his  mission  in  Canton.  We  made 
some  inquiries  respecting  the  state  of  medical  science  in  China,  as  also 
the  remedies  used,  &c. 
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We  were  happy  to  find,  that,  throughout  this  vast  empire,  containing 
more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  rational  beings,  they  have 
never  yet  learned  to  use  any  mineral  or  vegetable  poison,  as  a  remedy  in 
disease.  They  confine  their  prescriptions  entirely  to  harmless  vegeta- 
ble remedies.  Thus,  you  see,  we  may  reckon  the  people  of  this  exten- 
sive empire  as  Botanies.  From  all  that  I  could  learn,  the  Chinese  are 
not  subject  to  so  many  forms  of  disease,  neither  are  their  complaints  so 
mortal,  as  amongst  us.  These  facts  prove,  conclusively,  what  Dr.  Rush 
acknowledged,  that  medical  science  had  multiplied  disease,  and  more 
than  that,  increased  its  mortality.  Who  can  tell  the  amount  of  misery, 
pain,  and  death,  which  might  be  prevented,  if  the  physicians  of  the 
civilized  world  would  confine  their  prescriptions  to  harmless  vegetable 
remedies  ? 

Can  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  people,  crowded  together  as 
they  must  necessarily  be,  in  that  densely  populated  empire,  enjoy  better 
health,  without  calomel,  or  any  other  poison  ?  and  is  it  necessary  for  the 
health  or  cure  of  the  citizens  of  our  own  highly  favored  land  ? 

Madison,  Ga.t  1846.  I.  M.  COMINGS. 
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Mother's  Cordial. — Take  of  mitchella  repens  [,partridge  berry  vine], 
1  lb.  ;  of  vibernum  oxycoccus  [,cramp  bark],  4  oz.  Boil  in  2  gallons 
of  water  to  3  quarts.  Strain,  and  add  1  qt.  of  brandy,  and  1  lb.  of  su- 
gar. Dose — 2  or  3  tablespoonfuls,  clear,  or  in  a  little  warm  water. — 
This  article  is  invaluable  to  be  used  by  patients  in  labor.  We  are  in 
the  habit  of  administering  two  or  three  doses  during  the  season  of  par- 
turition. It  is  unparalleled  in  strengthening  the  powers  of  nature,  and 
regulating  labor  pains.  If  females  would  generally  use  this  article 
daily  for  two  or  three  weeks  before  confinement,  they  would  find  it  sub- 
tract very  much  from  that  curse  which  they  have  inherited  from  their 
common  mother  Eve.  In  preventing  threatened  miscarriages,  its  suc- 
cess is  unrivalled.  In  dysmenorrhea,  also,  it  is  of  singular  service,  in 
effecting  the  proper  uterine  action  and  removing  pain. 

Female  Strengthening  Syrup. — Take  of  the  root  of  Symphytum  offi- 
cinale [,comfrey],  4  oz.;  of  the  root  of  inula  helenium  [,elecampane],  2 
oz.;  and  of  marrubium  vulgare  [,hoarhound],  1  oz.  Boil  from  3  qts.  to 
3  pts.  Strain,  and  add,  while  warm,  of  pulverized  trillium  latifolium 
[,beth  root],  1-2  oz.;  of  brandy,  1  pt.,  and  of  sugar,  1  lb.  Dose — 2  or  3 
table-spoonfuls,  three  times  daily.  This  is  useful  in  leucorrhcea,  bearing 
down  of  the  womb,  barrenness,  &c. 

Anti- Mercurial  Syrup.  —  Take  of  the  root  of  aralia  nudicaulis 
[,American  sarsaparilla],  12  lbs.;  of  lignum  guaiaci  [,guaiacum  chips], 
8  lbs.;  of  the  root  of  iris  versicolor  [,blue  flag],  2  lbs.;  of  the  root  of 
xanthoxylum  fraxineum  [,prickly  ash],  1  lb.;  of  the  stick  of  glycyrrhiza 
glabra  [Jiquorice],  1  1-2  lbs.;  of  lobelia  inflata,  1  lb.;  of cypripedium 
pubescens  [,nerve  powder],  1  lb.  Obtain  the  strength,  by  boiling  in 
two  or  three  waters,  and  let  there  be,  at  the  close,  10  gallons  of  the  de- 
coction.    To  this  add  8  gallons  of  molasses,  and  5  ounces  of  the  oil 
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of  sassafras.  Let  the  whole  be  well  shaken  together.  Dose — 2  or  3 
table-spoonfuls,  3  times  daily. 

This  preparation  operates  as  an  alterative,  detergent,  diaphoretic,  di- 
uretic, laxative,  and  antispasmodic  ; — in  proper  cases,  as  a  stomachic 
and  emmenagogue.  Generally  expressed,  it  increases  all  the  secretions 
and  excretions,  and,  in  particular,  excites  actions  in  the  glands.  It  is 
valuable  to  remove  the  mercurial  poison,  a  scrofulous  taint,  and  other 
humors,  from  the  system. 

The  above  recipes,  with  some  improvements,  are  taken  from  Dr. 
Smith's  Botanic  Physician. 

JVew  Work. 

ID*  In  course  of  publication,  in  New  York,  THE  THOMSONIAN  PRINCI- 
PLES AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL  OBSTETRICS— 
By  Wm.  Henry  Fonerden,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Wo- 
men and  Children,  and  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  in  the  Southern  Bo- 
tanico-Medical  College  of  Georgia,  and  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  Chemistry,  and 
Botany  in  the  Worcester  Botanico-Medieal  College,  Mass. 

This  work  is  designed  principally  as  a  text-book  for  the  students  of  the  two 
Institutions  with  which  the  author  is  connected,  and  embodies  the  whole  science 
of  Obstetrics  and  Obstetrical  Medicine  and  Surgery  ;  but  will,  nevertheless,  from 
the  many  ample  details  of  symptoms  and  treatment,  be  found  a  valuable  aid  to  all 
engaged  either  in  public  or  family  practice.  It  will  be  issued  in  one  large  vol- 
ume, of  between  500  and  600  octavo  pages,  illustrated  by  elegant  engravings,  and 
handsomely  bound. 

Price,  $4,00,  cash.  As  but  a  limited  edition  will  be  published,  orders  for  the 
work  should  be  immediately  sent  either  to  Dr.  Hosea  Winchester,  No.  108, 
John  street,  New  York,  Prof.  Calvin  Newton,  Worcester,  Mass.,  or  the  Author, 
Forsyth,  Georgia. 

Notice. 

Qjp  The  subscriber  respectfully  returns  thanks  to  the  inhabitants  of  Worcester 
and  vicinity  for  the  liberal  patronage  he  has  received,  (since  his  return,)  and  re- 
spectfully gives  notice,  that  he  still  continues,  as  formerly,  to  receive  patients, 
who  may  rely  upon  the  most  unremitting  attention,  and  that  they  will  be  fur- 
nished with  every  accommodation  necessary  for  their  comfort  and  restoration  to 
health.     A  complete  assortment  of  Botanic  and  Eclectic  Medicines  for  sale. 

J.  A.  ANDREWS,  M.  D., 

July  1,  1846.  Corner  of  Church  and  Mechanic  streets,  Worcester,  Mass. 

N.  B.  All  communications  for  medicine  or  advice  must  be  post  paid  to  receive 
attention. 

For  Sale* 

m3  That  well  known  and  desirable  stand,  the  Providence  Thomsonian  Depot 
and  Botanic  Infirmary.  This  excellent  establishment  has  been  in  successful  ope- 
ration for  more  than  six  years.  It  is  situated  upon  the  "  Popular"  street.  It  does 
an  excellent  retail  business,  and  something  at  wholesale.  The  proprietor  is  about 
to  change  his  business,  and  would  like  to  sell  as  soon  as  possible.  A  good  run  of 
business  is  guarantied.  D.  P.  BUKER,  Proprietor. 

Providence,  July  5th,  1846. 
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Worcester  Botanico-Uledical  College. 

O3  The  course  of  study  required  by  this  College  is  intended  to  occupy  three 
full  years;  and  candidates  for  the  regular  degree  of  M.  D.  must  have  attended 
two  full  Courses  of  Medical  Lectures  in  some  established  Medical  Institution,  one 
of  which  must  have  been  in  this  College.  They  must  present  satisfactory  testi- 
monials of  good  moral  character ;  must  have  a  competent  literary  education  ;  and 
must  well  sustain  an  examination  in  the  various  branches  of  medical  study,  as 
contained  in  our  Course  of  Lectures,  and  in  the  text-books  which  we  recommend, 
or  equivalents. 

The  following  are  the  principal  authors  recommended  : — 

On  Anatomy — Wilson,  duain,  Wistar,  Paxton,  and  Harrison. 

On  Surgery — Pancoast,  Druitt,  Liston,  Cooper,  Velpeau,  and  Castle. 

On  Physiology — Carpenter,  Oliver,  Muller,  and  Dunglison. 

On  Pathology — Gross,  Gallup,  and  Watson. 

On  Materia  Medica — Pereira,  Wood  and  Bache,  Beach,  Mattson,  Howard,  Smith, 
and  Thomson. 

On  Auscultation  and  Percussion — Laennec,  Williams,  Gerhard,  Jackson,  and 
Watson. 

On  Theory  and  Practice — Watson,  Mackintosh,  Elliotson,  Stewartson,  Mattson, 
Howard,  Smith,  and  Thomson. 

On  the  Institutes  of  Medicine — Gallup  and  Curtis. 

On  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  peculiar  to  Women  and  Children — Churchill,  Eberle, 
Chailly,  Maygrier,  Velpeau,  Beach,  Curtis,  and  Fonerden. 

On  Chemistry — Gray,  Silliman,  and  Turner. 

On  Botany — Eaton,  Bigelow,  Gray,  and  Wood. 

The  next  Course  of  Lectures  will  commence  on  the  first  Thursday  in  March, 
1847,  and  continue  fourteen  weeks.  The  fee  for  a  full  Course  is  $50,  in  advance, 
with  a  matriculation  fee  of  $3.  Of  those  who  have  attended  two  full  Courses  at 
other  Medical  Colleges,  $10  only  will  be  required.  Graduates  will  be  charged,  in 
addition,  $25  for  a  diploma.     Good  board  can  be  had  for  $2,00  or  $2,25  per  week. 

The  text-books  recommended  will  be  consulted  eclectically ; — authoritatively, 
indeed,  so  far  as  they  are  descriptive  of  actual  conditions,  as  in  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology, Pathology,  and  the  like  ;  but  otherwise  with  careful  discrimination, — the 
fundamental  peculiarity  of  the  doctrines  taught  in  this  College  being,  that  there  is 
no  necessity  for  employing  poisons  of  any  kind  as  medicinal  agents,  and  that  the 
object  in  exhibiting  any  remedy  should  be  to  sustain  and  not  to  depress  the  vital 
powers. 

The  following  are  the  present  members  of  the  Faculty  :— 

I.  M.  COMINGS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery. 

CALVIN  NEWTON,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Materia 
Medica. 

L.  BANKSTON,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice,  and  Institutes  of 
Medicine. 

WM.  H.  FONERDEN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  Chemistry,  and  Botany. 

Should  the  number  of  the  next  attending  Class  warrant  the  measure,  the  ser- 
vices of  an  additional  Professor  will  be  secured. 

The  facilities  hereafter  to  be  enjoyed,  under  a  competent  number  of  Instructors, 
will  be  ample  in  all  the  departments.  Dissections,  surgical  operations,  illustra- 
tions, and  experiments  will  be  conducted  in  the  most  advantageous  and  instructive 
manner. 

The  friends  of  the  College  are  respectfully  and  earnestly  requested  to  preserve 
and  forward  to  the  Anatomical  Cabinet  interesting  specimens  of  morbid  anatomy, 
and  to  favor  the  respective  Professorships  with  such  preparations  as  are  adapted  to 
facilitate  illustrative  teaching. 

Notice  to  Patients  and  Friends. 

Q33  Hereafter,  till  we  shall  be  able  to  occupy  the  building  which  we  are  erecting 
at  the  corner  of  Carlton  and  Front  streets,  our  friends  will  find  our  room  at 
No.  14,  Front  street,  up  stairs ; — our  residence  at  the  corner  of  Southbridge  and 
Myrtle  streets.  We  shall  also  continue  to  receive  and  treat,  at  our  residence,  pa- 
tients afflicted  with  chronic  disease  in  any  form  allowing  hope  of  amendment. 
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Travelling  Agents  Wanted ! 

KT  To  sell  two  Medical  Works  of  great  value  :— COMFORT'S  THOMSO- 
NIAN  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE— COMFORT'S  THOMSONIAN  PRAC- 
TICE OF  MIDWIFERY.  These  works  were  written  with  special  reference  to 
Family  use,  and  must  be  appreciated,  by  all  who  examine  them,  as  the  best  means 
to  preserve  or  restore  health. 

To  men  of  integrity  and  business  talent,  with  a  small  capital  of  $50  or  up- 
wards,  who  are  disposed  to  enter  the  business,  (of  the  profitableness  of  which 
there  is  no  doubt,)  a  Circular,  giving  a  full  description  of  the  character  of  the 
Works,  the  principles,  prospects,  and  profits  of  the  agency,  will  be  furnished,  on 
application  personally,  or  by  letter,  postage  paid,  to 

ALEXANDER  HARRISON,  Superintending  Agent, 

No.  8  1-2  South  7th  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Prospectus. 

U"  In  course  of  publication,  in  quarto  form,  A  TREATISE  ON  MIDWIFE- 
RY, with  about  seventy-five  splendid  colored  Engravings,  with  appropriate  ex- 
planations, plain  and  concise,  for  popular  and  professional  use  ;  adapted  to  the 
reformed  practice.     By  W.  Beach,  M.  D. 

The  price  of  the  work,  with  colored  engravings,  will  be  five  dollars ;  plain 
engravings,  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Any  person  who  will  procure  five  sub- 
scribers for  the  above  work,  and  remit  the  money  to  Dr.  W.  Beach,  239  Bowery, 
New  York,  shall  have  the  sixth  gratis. 

It  is  intended  to  have  the  work  ready  for  subscribers  in  September  next. 

Wilson's  Thomsonian  and  Botanic  laboratory, 

JVo.  18,   Central  Street. ...Boston,  Mass. 

OIF  The  subscribers  would  respectfully  inform  the  public  that  they  have  recent- 
ly opened  the  above  establishment,  where  may  be  found  an  extensive  assortment 
of  Botanic  and  Thomsonian  Medicines,  Shaker  Herbs,  Extracts,  Oils,  &,c.  Sy- 
ringes of  all  kinds,  and  all  the  different  Medical  Works  upon  the  reformed  system 
of  practice  published  in  the  United  States ;  also,  Brandy,  Wines,  and  other 
liquors  of  the  choicest  brands,  for  medicinal  purposes,  constantly  for  sale. 

Having  made  arrangements  to  obtain  all  articles,  that  are  indiginous  to  this 
country,  directly  from  those  parts  where  they  are  grown,  and  found  in  the  great- 
est abundance  and  perfection,  they  are  prepared  to  supply  Wholesale  Dealers, 
Practitioners,  and  others,  with  medicines  of  superior  quality,  at  prices  as  loio  as 
they  are  sold  at  any  similar  establishment  in  the  country.  The  utmost  care  will 
be  used  in  the  preparation  of  Compounds.  Medicines  neatly  put  in  small  pack- 
ages, and  labelled  with  full  directions  for  family  use,  if  required,  and  safely 
packed  for  any  climate. 

Orders,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  from  the  most  distant  sections  of  the  country, 
promptly  and  faithfully  attended  to. 

B.  OSGOOD  WILSON, 
G.  CARLOS  WILSON. 

The  New  England  Medical  Eclectic  and  Guide  to  Health 

O3  Is  published  on  the  1st  and  16th  of  every  month,  at  Worcester,  Ms.  Each 
number  contains  sixteen  pages,  octavo.  Terms,  1,00  per  year,  invariably  in  ad- 
vance. All  remittances  and  communications  pertaining  to  the  Eclectic,  should  be 
directed,  post  paid,  to  the  Editor  and  Proprietor.  Any  person  forwarding  us,  post 
paid,  the  names  of  four  subscribers,  and  remitting  us  $4,00,  shall  receive  a  fifth 
copy  gratis. 

P.  L.  Cox,  Book  and  Job  Printer,  No.  10,  Central  Exchange,  Worcester. 
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"  Seize  upon  truth  wherever  found. 
On  Christian  or  on  Heathen  ground." 

CALVIN  NEWTON,  M.  D.,  Editor  and  Proprietor, 
Vol.  1.  Worcester,  September  1, 1846.  No.  IT. 


MEDICAL  REFORM.— No.  IV. 

To  some,  especially  practitioners,  it  may  seem  strange,  that  I  should 
select  as  the  subjects  for  dissertation,  under  the  head  of  "  Medical  Re- 
form," those  poisonous  agents  so  indiscriminately  and  injudiciously  used 
by  our  allopathic  brethren,  in  preference  to  the  innocent,  though  amply 
efficient  vegetable  remedies  which  the  Botanies  rely  upon  for  the  remo- 
val of  disease.  And,  if  the  Eclectic  was  designed  only  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  physicians,  there  would  be  some  reason  for  this,  as  they  all 
undoubtedly  possess  the  same  means  for  investigating  these  subjects  that 
I  do,  and  could  form  their  own  conclusions,  without  reference  to  such  an 
humble  source  of  information  as  these  productions  afford.  But  my  ob- 
ject is  to  collect,  from  various  authentic  sources,  such  information  as 
may  be  relied  upon  by  the  families  or  individuals  into  whose  hands  it 
may  come,  to  give  them  some  idea  of  the  nature,  activity,  and  uncontrol- 
lable power  of  the  medicines  which  are  sometimes  prescribed  for  them 
under  various  Latin  formulas,  and  by  this  means  induce  them,  if  possible, 
to  reject  a  practice  so  burthened  with  inconsistent  and  dangerous  theo* 
ries,  and  to  adopt  that  of  the  reformed  school,  which  now  comes  to  them 
with  "  healing  in  its  wings,"  offering,  in  exchange  for  the  deadening 
narcotic,  and  the  corrosive  poison,  to  cheer  the  dispirited,  faint,  and 
weary,  and,  Good-Samaritan-like,  to  bind  up  the  open  wounds,  and  pour 
in  the  oil  and  wine.  I  wish  to  show  the  dark  and  forbidding  side  of  the 
picture,  that  the  bright  and  beautiful  may  be  appreciated ;  —  to  show  the 
folly  of  applying  to  the  manufacturing  chemist,  importing,  or  digging  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  remedial  agents,  when  the  vegetable  kingdom 
is  prolific  of  those  the  best  suited  to  our  wants  and  necessities,  the  easiest 
of  access,  and  the  surest  to  produce  sanative  effects  upon  the  system. 
Our  remedies  are  broad-cast  over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  and  on  no 
position  have  they  more  abundantly  taken  root  than  in  New  England. 
We  see  them,  like  studs  of  diamonds,  ornamenting  our  fields,  and  be- 
18 
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stowing  their  aromatic  fragrance  upon  our  groves.  We  receive  them 
pure  as  the  limpid  water,  as  it  descends  in  genial  showers,  rolls  along  in 
the  bubbling  brook,  or  comes  sparkling  and  gurgling  from  its  mountain 
fastnesses. 

There  is  one  class  of  people,  who,  I  hope,  may  be  particularly  benefit- 
ted by  these  articles.  It  is  those  who,  when  in  health,  will  reason  can- 
didly and  intelligently  upon  the  subject  of  medicine,  who  are  thoroughly 
opposed  to  the  administration  of  mineral  poisons  of  every  description, 
and  in  favor  of  Botanic  treatment  generally,  but  who,  when  crippled  and 
broken  down  by  disease,  will  send  for  their  family  physician,  (who  may 
have  previously  eased  their  minds  by  telling  them  that  he  is  "  opposed 
to  very  active  treatment")  and  swallow  unhesitatingly  whatever  he  may 
prescribe.  They  seem  to  think,  that  the  Doctor  understands  instinctively 
what  they  disprove  and  what  they  approve,  and  so  they  place  their  whole 
confidence  in  him;  but,  alas  !  they  too  often  '*  lean  upon  a  broken  reed." 
Every  person  should  decide  deliberately,  while  in  health,  what  course 
he  will  pursue  when  diseased,  and,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit, 
adhere  firmly  to  that  decision.  If,  under  an  attack  of  sickness,  he  cannot 
obtain  a  physician  whose  theory  and  practice  he  understands  and  ap- 
proves, and  is  obliged  to  call  one  of  a  different  school,  let  him,  by  all 
means,  exercise  the  right  to  catechise  and  instruct.  Say  frankly  and 
firmly,  "  I  am  opposed  to  the  administration  of  such  and  such  remedies, 
bleeding,  &c,  and  if  you  can  cure  me  without  the  aid  of  these  agents,  I 
am  willing  to  become  your  patient ;  otherwise,  I  shall  have  no  need  of 
your  services."  Adopt  this  rule,  and  adhere  to  it,  and  we  shall  see  and 
hear  less  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  mineral  drugging. 

The  next  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  upon  which  I  wish  to  exercise 
my  combativeness,  is  Antimony.  This  mineral  was  discovered  and  de- 
scribed by  Basil  Valentine,  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  was  called  Antimony,  {anti-monk,)  from  the  fact,  that  its  discoverer 
poisoned  some  of  his  brother  monks  with  it.  Had  the  article  been  kept 
exclusively  as  a  monk-poisoner,  I  should  not  be  so  strenuously  opposed 
to  its  use.  It  is  imported  principally  from  France,  Trieste,  and  Holland. 
There  are  various  preparations  of  antimony,  of  which  Antimonii  et 
Potasses,  Tartras,  or  Tartar  Emetic,  is  the  most  common.  "  According 
to  the  dose,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  it  is  adminis- 
tered, it  acts  variously,  as  an  alterative,  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  expecto- 
rant, purgative,  and  emetic,"  besides  being  used  sometimes  externally,  as 
a  counter-irritant. — (U.  S.  Dispensatory,  p.  884.)  This  drug,  with  cal- 
omel, would  form  a  complete  Materia  Medica  for  some  practitioners — the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  their  remedial  agents. 

Dr.  Thomas  Watson,  speaking  of  various  external  applications  for 
whooping-cough,  says, — ••  Tartarized  Antimony  is  the  least  innocent  of 
these  applications.  It  will  often  cause  foul  and  very  troublesome  sores 
upon  an  adult  skin  ;  and,  until  I  am  better  advised  than  I  am  at  present  of 
its  certain  efficacy  as  a  remedy  for  whooping-cough,  no  one  should  rub 
it  upon  a  child  of  mine."  But  it  would  seem,  that  he  has  more  regard 
for  his  own  child's  back,  than  for  the  stomachs  of  some  of  his  patients ; 
for,  notwithstanding  it  "  causes  foul  and  very  troublesome  sores,"  he  re- 
commends it  most  unscrupulously  in  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  phthisis,  &c. 
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Dr.  John  Armstrong,  another  advocate  for  Antimony,  but  possessing, 
perhaps,  a  greater  degree  of  frankness  and  liberality,  (as  I  have  before 
had  occasion  to  observe,)  says,  "  Antimony  often  produces  delirium  and 
death."  *  ^  *  "I  have  seen  slight  delirium  again  and  again  pro- 
duced by  antimonial  preparations,  given  so  as  to  excite  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal,  in  very  young  children." 
#  =fc  #  «  Antimony  is  another  sedative  which  operates  like  prus- 
sic  acid  on  the  heart's  action."  Now,  as  prussic  acid  not  unfrequently 
puts  a  period  to  the  heart's  action,  we  have  no  ground  for  doubting 
the  analogy  which  Dr.  A.  has  drawn  between  the  operation  of  the  two 
agents. 

"  For  children,"  says  Hooper,  "  emetic  tartar  is  not  so  safe  for  an 
emetic  as  ipecacuanha  powder; — when  great  debility  of  the  system  is 
present,  even  a  small  dose  has  been  known  to  prove  fatal." 

When  taken  in  an  over-dose,  tartar  emetic  gives  rise  to  the  following- 
symptoms  :  — M  Austere  metallic  taste  ;  nausea  ;  copious  vomiting  ;  fre- 
quent hiccough ;  burning  pain  in  the  stomach  ;  colic;  frequent  stools 
and  tenesmus;  fainting;  small,  contracted,  and  accelerated  pulse ;  cold- 
ness of  the  skin;  sometimes  intense  heat;  difficult  respiration;  loss  of 
sense;  convulsive  movements;  very  painful  cramps  in  the  legs  ;  pros- 
tration ;  and  death  !  " 

But  enough  has  already  been  quoted  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  person, 
whose  predilection  for  medical  routine  and  fashionable  quackery  is  not 
perpetually  binding,  that  Antimony  is  both  an  unnatural  and  dangerous 
medicine  ;  nay,  that  it  is  no  medicine  at  all,  but  a  rank,  corroding,  deadly 
poison  ;  a  disgrace  to  those  who  prescribe  it,— a  foul  blot  in  the  Materia 
Medica, — the  bane  of  humanity.  When  given  in  very  small  doses,  the 
deleterious  effects  of  Antimony  make  their  appearance  so  insidiously, 
that  neither  patient  nor  physician  is  aware  of  the  mischief  which  is  being 
done,  until  it  is  irreparable.  Especially,  is  this  the  case  with  young 
children.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  becomes  excited,  the 
countenance  pale  and  ghastly,  the  pulse  rapid  and  fluttering,  and  the 
little  sufferer  dies  in  convulsions.  Would  that  this  were  an  imaginary 
picture ;  but  it  is  as  truthful  as  it  is  melancholy. 

Antimony  is  objectionable  as  a  remedial  agent,  not  only  in  conse- 
quence of  the  injurious  effect  which  it  has  upon  the  constitution,  but 
from  the  fact,  that  the  vegetable  kingdom  furnishes  us  with  agents  which 
are  far  superior  in  every  point  of  view;  —  superior,  because  they  are 
certain  to  produce  all  the  good  effects  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from 
the  administration  of  Antimony,  while  they  are  wholly  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing the  bad  effects  which  its  own  advocates  admit  to  follow  in  its 
train.  As  an  emetic,  we  find  its  superior  in  Lobelia  Inflata,  Sanguinaria 
Canadensis,  or  Eupatorium  Perfoliatum,  all  of  which  I  have  used  with 
entire  satisfaction.  They  not  only  evacuate  and  cleanse  the  stomach, 
but  produce  alterative  effects  of  no  minor  importance. 

E.  A.  ALLEN, 
Boston,  August,  1846. 
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From  the  Botanico-Medical  Recorder. 

FISTULA  IN  ANO. 

"  When  an  abscess  forms  in  the  cellular  membrane  surrounding  the 
rectum,  or  about  the  verge  of  the  anus,  and  leaves,  after  its  contents  aie 
discharged,  one  or  more  small  openings  communicating  with  its  cavity, 
the  disease  is  denominated  fistula  in  ano.  Other  appellations  have  been 
invented,  expressive  of  the  particular  situation  of  the  fistulous  orifice,  and 
the  extent  of  the  disease.  If  the  fistula  opens  upon  the  surface  of  the 
integuments,  it  is  called  an  external  fistula  ;  if  it  communicates  with  the 
rectum,  and  not  with  the  integuments,  an  internal  fistula;  and,  when 
there  is  an  opening  in  the  gut,  and  another  through  the  skin,  it  is  a  com- 
plete  fistula. 

The  formation  of  fistula  in  ano,  is  often  denoted  by  rigors,  a  painful 
swelling  about  the  ischium  or  perinseum,  difficulty  of  passing  urine,  and 
by  irritation  in  the  rectum  and  neck  of  the  bladder.  During  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  the  patient,  in  many  instances,  suffers  immensely  ;  at 
other  times,  however,  the  abscess  forms  and  breaks,  almost  without  the 
patient's  being  aware  of  its  existence.  Generally,  the  abscess  communi- 
cates with  the  integuments  by  a  single  opening ;  occasionally  three  or 
four  are  met  with  ;  and  I  once  attended  a  case  of  long  standing,  in  which 
there  were  no  less  than  fifteen.  In  healthy  constitutions,  the  abscess 
does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  common  phlegmon,  met  with  in  other 
parts  of  the  cellular  tissue.  In  consumptive  and  scrofulous  patients, 
however,  the  disease  often  assumes  a  different  shape.  The  surface  of 
the  integuments  is  covered  with  an  erysipelatous  inflamation,  the  fever, 
sickness,  and  pain  are  very  considerable,  the  matter  is  discharged  in  small 
quantities,  and  from  a  sloughy,  ill-conditioned  opening,  or  from  a  ragged 
unhealthy  surface. 

The  origin  of  the  fistula  in  ano  cannot  be  always  satisfactorily  traced. 
Sometimes  it  arises  from  irritation  about  the  rectum,  from  local  injury, 
from  the  lodgement  of  undissolved  articles  of  food,  taken  into  the  stomach 
and  passed  through  the  intestines  as  far  as  the  rectum,  such  as  the  bones 
of  fish  or  fowls.  Severe  and  long  continued  exercise,  on  rough  going 
horses,  I  have  sometimes  known  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  complaint. 
Haemorrhoids,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  often  contribute  to  the  disease. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  severe  colds  and  coughs. 

TREATMENT. 

An  opinion  very  generally  prevails,  that  every  fistula  in  ano  requires 
an  operation.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake.  So  far  from  it,  al- 
most every  sinus,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  in  a  patient  tolerably  healthy, 
might  be  healed,  if  attended  to  in  the  commencement  and  judiciously 
managed.  Nothing  will  contribute  more  to  this  end  than  absolute  rest, 
simple  dressings,  moderate  diet,  and  mild  laxatives.  I  have  known  a 
fistula,  (protracted  and  kept  open  for  months  while  the  patient  walked 
about,)  healed  in  a  week,  by  perfect  quietude  and  the  horizontal  position. 

It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  the  surgeon  is  not  called,  until 
the  disease  is  firmly  established,  and  an  operation  urgently  demanded. 
But,  before  he  undertakes  it,  the  operator  would  do  well  to  soothe  the 
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parts,  and  reduce  the  inflammation  and  callosity  about  the  sinus  by  emol- 
lient poultices,  and,  after  the  irritation  has  subsided,  gradually  enlarge 
the  fistulous  orifice  by  bougies,  (if  necessary,)  before  an  examination  with 
the  probe  is  entered  upon.  If  these  precautions  are  neglected,  and  the 
fistula  probed  at  once,  the  patient  will  suffer,  as  I  have  often  witnessed, 
and,  indeed,  will  experience  infinitely  greater  pain  than  from  the  opera- 
tion itself.  It  will  remain  to  inquire  concerning  the  patient's  general 
health.  If  consumptive,  the  operation  can  answer  no  good  purpose  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  will  aggravate,  if  the  fistula  should  be  healed,  all  the 
pectoral  symptoms. 

When  determined  upon,  the  operation  may  be  performed  by  a  common 
probe-pointed  bistoury,  by  the  sheathed  bistoury  of  Dr.  Physick,  or  by 
the  knife  of  Cruikshank." 

"  In  performing  the  operation  for  fistula  in  ano,  simple  as  it  is  consid- 
ered, the  operator  must  remember,  that,  if  he  prolongs  his  incision  too  far 
upwards,  from  an  over  anxiety  to  trace  every  ramification  of  the  sinus,  (a 
very  unnecessary  piece  of  work,)  he  may  wound  the  peritoneum,  lay 
open  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  also  divide  the  internal  haemorrhoi- 
dal  artery."  —  Gibson's  Surgery,  vol.  2,  p.  426  and  onward. 

The  foregoing  from  Prof.  Gibson's  work  on  Surgery  I  take  pleasure 
in  recommending  to  the  members  of  this  community,  and  all  others,  as 
something  worthy  of  attention.  And  those  who  urge  an  operation  with 
the  knife,  as  indispensable  to  the  cure  of  all  cases  of  fistula  in  ano,  would 
do  well  to  examine  Prof.  Gibson  on  the  subject ;  if,  indeed,  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  bow  their  dignity,  and  take  cognisance  of  things  that  stand 
upon  a  level  with  common  sense  and  sound  discretion.  In  reality,  where 
is  quackery  to  be  found,  if  it  is  not  exhibited  in  the  practice  of  those  who 
aflect  to  despise  mal-practice  with  so  much  becoming  contempt  ?  With 
great  precision  the  law  made  doctors  point  out  the  least  fractional  error 
in  an  expressed  opinion  of  a  reformer,  when  their  own  extraordinary 
blunders  are  manifest  to  all  who  are  not  involved  in  acknowledged  men- 
tal imbecility. 

When  distinguished  surgeons  of  the  old  school  are  cutting  out  the 
ramifications  of  the  various  sinuses,  in  cases  of  fistula,  sundering  blood- 
vessels that  they  cannot  secure,  and  inflicting  deep  incisions  where  no 
sinus  exists,  leaving  broken  bones  unadjusted  for  eight  days,  and,  conse- 
quently, limbs  forever  bent  and  distorted,  let  them  reflect  on  these  exhi- 
bitions of  their  boastful  science,  remember  to  whom  the  term  quack  ap- 
propriately applies,  and  feel  grateful  that  their  opposers  make  public  so 
few  of  their  blunders. 

I  once  had  a  case  of  fistula  in  ano  under  my  care  for  a  time.  The 
fistula  opened  directly  between  the  anus  and  os  coccyx,  about  half  an 
inch  from  the  former.  One  sinus  extended  upward  about  three  inches, 
parallel  with  the  rectum,  but  did  not  pass  into  it.  From  the  posterior  of 
the  sinus,  and  about  half  an  inch  from  its  outer  end,  another  sinus  passed 
off,  turning  directly  to  the  left,  and  extending  laterally  about  three  inches, 
where  it  terminated,  less  than  half  an  inch  beneath  the  skin.  This  fis- 
tula had  discharged  matter  about  eight  months  when  I  began  to  treat  it. 
The  discharge  was  ichorous  and  peculiarly  offensive.  No  medical  treat- 
ment had  previously  been  applied. 
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TREATMENT. 

Gave  two  or  three  courses  of  medicine  ;  applied  stimulating  liniment 
to  the  surface  generally ;  washed  the  sore  externally  with  water,  (using 
soap,)  twice  a  day,  and  internally  by  injections  of  luke-warm  water  from 
a  small  syringe  ;  gave  the  common  alterative  bitters,  and  occasionally 
used  injections  to  cleanse  and  promote  action  of  the  rectum ;  applied, 
from  time  to  time,  emollient  poultices  to  the  sore.  I  used,  also,  the  re- 
fined caustic  potash,  both  in  solution  and  substance,  for  the  purpose  of 
dissolving  the  membranous  structure  of  the  sinuses  consequent  upon  their 
long  standing.  After  the  caustic  was  discontinued,  I  used  lint  and  myrrh 
in  the  sore.  In  a  little  more  than  six  months,  the  sinus  running  parallel 
with  the  rectum  had  healed  up  from  the  bottom,  and  the  lateral  sinus 
from  the  bottom  to  within  an  inch  and  a  quarter  of  the  external  end. 
The  patient  had  taken  about  as  much  exercise  as  he  was  wont  to  do 
when  well. 

A  small  portion  of  the  lateral  sinus  remained  to  be  healed  —  narrow 
at  the  external  part,  and  broad  at  the  other  end.  The  skin  that  lay  over 
this  sinus  was  alternately  drawn  in  various  directions,  by  the  motion  of 
the  parts,  as  the  patient  walked  about  in  attending  to  business.  It  was 
not  indispensable  to  a  cure,  but  would  facilitate  the  healing  process  under 
this  circumstance,  to  divide  this  portion  of  skin  with  a  knife,  and  cause 
the  edges  and  membranous  structure,  (if  any  remained  within,)  to  slough 
off  by  the  application  of  the  caustic.  The  necessity  of  an  operation  with 
the  knife  was  urged  ;  and  believing  the  one  just  named  to  be  all  that 
reason  could  suggest,  I  proposed  it  i  but  the  case  was  transferred  to 
other  hands. 

Prof.  Mussey  examined  the  above  case  just  after  it  was  submitted  to 
my  care.  He  said,  the  sinus  passed  upward  about  three  inches  on  the 
posterior  of  the  rectum,  and  terminated  in  its  cavity.  He  did  not  dis- 
cover the  lateral  sinus ;  though  I  had  previously  informed  the  patient  of 
its  existence. 

Dr.  Telfair,  of  Clinton  Co.,  examined  it  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  and 
concurred  with  the  statement  I  have  given  of  the  existence  and  extent  of 
both  sinuses. 

Dr.  Win.  Smith,  of  Greenfield,  investigated  the  case,  both  in  my  pres- 
ence and  absence,  just  a  week  before  my  treatment  was  discontinued. 
After  examining  the  parts,  and  probing  the  sore  extensively,  he  pro- 
nounced the  rectum  in  a  healthy  condition,  the  sinus  healed  up,  that  had 
existed  along  its  posterior,  and  the  lateral  sinus  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
extent.  He  fully  concurred  with  the  statement  I  have  given  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  case  at  that  time  —  did  not  suggest  the  necessity  of  an  oper- 
ation, but  thought  a  cure  would  soon  be  effected  without. 

The  knife,  however,  was  applied.  The  first  operation,  (dividing  the 
parts  two  inches  deep,  from  the  anus  almost  to  the  point  of  the  os  coccyx,) 
was  an  acknowledged  mistake  :  the  responsible  operator  not  having  pre- 
viously ascertained  the  direction  of  the  sinus.  Another  surgeon  was 
called  :  and,  about  the  end  of  two  months  after  my  treatment  was  discon- 
tinued, and  three  or  four  weeks  after  a  second  operation  had  been  per- 
formed, it  began  to  be  discovered  that  the  sinus  was  more  extensive  than 
had  been  supposed.     Wonderful  discovery  !     Not  made  worse  by  scien- 
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UJic  blunders  ?     Oh  no  :  but  by  the  treatment  of  a  former  irresponsible 
attendant. 

After  making  repeated  and  extensive  gashes  with  the  knife,  in  the 
course  of  about  four  months,  under  the  pretence  of  opening  various 
sinuses,  (the  patient  growing  worse  all  the  while,)  the  operations  were 
discontinued,  and  a  caustic  applied;  (cupri  sulphas,  bluestone  ;)  after 
which  the  patient  gradually  improved.  But  the  knife  was  not  laid  aside, 
until  extensive  incisions  had  been  made,  and  alarming  haemorrhage  pro- 
duced;  furnishing  ample  exhibitions  both  of  quackery  and  barbarity. 

Z.  HUSSEY. 

Hillsboro\  O.,  June  16,  1846. 


From  the  Botanico-Medical  Recorder. 

AMENORRHEA. 

Mr.  Editor :  —  The  disease  under  consideration  is  not  only  one  to 
which  all  females  who  have  reached  the  years  of  puberty  are  subject,  but 
one,  among  the  many,  the  mal-practice  on  which  has  bereft  society 
of  many  of  its  most  worthy  members.  It  has  selected  from  the  fireside 
the  beloved  —  has  spread  desolation  among  the  treasured  hopes  of  pa- 
rents —  has  despoiled  the  anticipated  pleasures  of  old  age,  and  left  kin- 
dred and  friends  to  weep  over  an  untimely  grave. 

Obstructed  menstruation  is  brought  on  from  other  causes  than  preg- 
nancy and  old  age.  The  menstrual  evacuations  should  be  regular,  as  to 
quantity  and  quality,  and  uniform  in  periodical  returns  in  the  unimpreg- 
nated,  from  the  state  of  puberty  to  the  '•  turn  of  life." 

Should  cold,  or  any  other  cause,  suspend  the  uterine  secretions,  no 
time  should  be  lost,  but  as  soon  as  the  fact  is  known  the  obstruction 
should  be  removed,  and  the  powers  of  nature  aided,  by  every  restorative 
means,  to  bring  about  the  proper  secretion  ;  for,  should  the  patient  be 
neglected,  the  consequent  evils  of  this  derangement  are  some  of  the  fol- 
lowing, to  wit :  fever,  pulmonic  diseases,  spasmodic  affections,  hysteria, 
epilepsia,  mania,  apoplexy,  chlorosis,  &c. 

When  the  discharge  has  been  some  time  interrupted,  particularly  in 
persons  previously  healthy,  haemorrhages  frequently  occur  from  other 
outlets,  viz  :  from  the  nose,  stomach,  lungs,  &c.  The  patient  generally 
becomes  obstinately  costive,  often  dyspeptic,  colicky;  pains  occur  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen  ;  various  hysterical  symptoms  are  apt  to  at- 
tend ;  there  is  a  general  functional  derangement,  &c. 

I  will  give  the  outlines  of  a  case,  which  came  under  my  care,  as  near 
as  I  remember  them. 

In  Nov.,  1844,  I  was  called  to  see  a  young  lady  aged  about  18  years. 
Two  years  previous  to  this  time,  she  had  an  attack  of  inflammatory  sore 
eyes,  which  proved  to  be  very  obstinate.  Her  physician  advised  her  to 
starve  herself,  and  endeavor,  by  dieting,  to  remove  the  imflammation. 
She  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  pain,  and  wished  to  gaze  upon  the 
the  beauties  of  nature  in  the  light  of  day,  (for  she  could  not  bear  the 
light  of  the  sun  to  fall  upon  the  eye.)     Thinking  the  more  she  deprived 
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herself  the  sooner  she  would  get  well,  she,  consequently,  starved  herself 
nearly  to  death.  This  course  impoverished  her  whole  system,  and 
greatly  injured  her  stomach.  About  this  time,  or  a  little  previous,  the 
menstrual  secretion  had  been  suspended ;  her  eyes,  for  a  time,  grew 
worse,  her  stomach  became  more  and  more  deranged,  her  health  contin- 
ued to  decline.  Her  first  physician,  being  ripe  in  years  of  experience 
and  good  judgment,  administered  to  her,  in  a  very  careful  and  judicious 
manner,  for  many  months:  he  died.  Her  health,  as  fast  as  days  multi* 
plied,  slowly  declined.  She  then  placed  herself  under  the  old  physi- 
cian's son,  a  scientific,  good  physician,  of  the  allopathic  school.  He  ex- 
ercised his  skill  in  the  treatment  of  the  case  for  nearly  twelve  months. 
She  still  grew  worse.  Her  hopes,  and  those  of  a  large  circle  of  relatives, 
had  all  nigh  fled.  But  now,  an  aunt  of  hers,  a  warm,  substantial  friend 
to  Botanic  remedies,  (who  all  the  time  of  her  illness  told  her  she  could 
be  restored  to  health,)  prevailed  on  her  and  her  friends,  as  a  last  resort, 
to  make  a  trial  of  the  Botanic  system.  They  consented.  I  attended  the 
case-— found  her  laboring  under  a  general  derangement.  She  had  a 
pale,  lifeless  complexion,  loss  of  appetite,  constant  pain  in  the  epigastrium, 
with  an  extremely  costive  state  of  the  bowels,  great  melancholy,  a  dislike 
for  society,  frequently  denying  herself  the  common  comforts  of  life,  rather 
than  raise  upon  her  locomotives  and  get  them  at  a  few  paces  from  her. 
The  secretions  of  the  skin  were  almost  entirely  suspended  ;  her  liver  ex- 
tremely torpid  —  eyes  still  sore,  and  very  weak.  About  every  four 
weeks  she  would  suffer  with  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  was  very  ner- 
vous, and  rested  badly  at  night. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  case,  my  first  object  was  to  cleanse  the  system 
well.  My  next,  was  to  keep  up  an  equalized  action  throughout  every 
part.  I  used  the  best  restoratives  and  alteratives,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  general  health  and  exciting  the  suspended  secretions.  After 
a  few  weeks  her  health  commenced  slowly  improving,  and  in  about  fif- 
teen months  from  the  time  I  commenced,  she  was  in  possession  of  her 
usual  health,  and  still  continues  to  enjoy  the  same. 

The  length  of  time  in  curing  this  case  may  appear  to  be  great,  but  the 
difficulties  which  had  to  be  overcome  would  not  admit  of  its  being  other- 
wise ;  and,  indeed,  many  are  astonished  to  think  that  such  a  case  could 
ever  have  been  relieved  —  for  all  that  knew  her  thought  her  too  far  gone 
to  be  restored.  Respectfully,  yours, 

D.  J.  GISH. 


From  the  Water-Cure  Journal. 

WORKS   ON  HYDROPATHY. 

Hydropathy.- — The  Theory,  Principles,  and  Practice  of  the  Water-Cure 
shown  to  be  in  accordance  with  Medical  Science  and  the  teachings  of 
Common  Sense :  Illustrated  with  many  important  Cases.  By  Edward 
Johnson,  M.  D.,  author  of  "Life,  Health,  and  Disease."  London; 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. ;  1843. 
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Results  of  Hydropathy  ;  or  Constipation  not  a  disease  of  the  Bowels  ; 
Indigestion  not  a  disease  of  the  Stomach  :  with  an  Exposition  of  the 
true  nature  and  cause  of  these  Ailments,  explaining  the  reason  why 
they  are  so  certainly  cured  by  the  Hydropathic  Treatment.  To  this 
are  added  Cases  cured  at  Stanstead  Bury  House  :  with  Observations 
on  the  Treatment  generally.  By  Edward  Johnson,  M.  D.  London  ; 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. ;  1845.  Re-published  by  Wiley  &  Putnam, 
New  York.     Price,  50  cts. 

The  first  of  these  works,  written  about  three  years  ago,  has  done,  per- 
haps, as  much  to  establish  hydropathy  in  England  as  any  other  that  has 
been  put  forth.  Many  copies  have  been  circulated  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  in  England.  Those  who  have  perused  it  will,  on  reading  the 
second,  ("  Results  of  Hydropathy,")  be  struck  with  the  apparent  change 
the  mind  of  the  author  has  undergone  since  writing  the  first  work.  We 
say  the  apparent  change,  and  will  quote  some  passages,  that  the  reader 
may  draw  his  own  inferences,  as  to  whether  our  author  has  changed  his 
opinions  or  not.     He  says,  in  the  preface,  as  follows : 

"I  find  that  some  of  my  opinions,  as  published  in  my  work  on  the 
'  Theory  and  Principles  of  Hydropothy,'  have  been  misconstrued,  —  and 
the  opinions  expressed  by  other  writers  confounded  with  my  own.  A 
short  while  since,  a  lady  called  on  me,  and,  during  our  conversation,  re- 
marked that  I  had  evidently  '  modified  my  opinions  since  my  last  publi- 
cation.' I  begged  her  to  name  the  passage,  which  proved  to  be  one  from 
another  author.  Mistakes  of  this  kind  have  come  to  my  knowledge  more 
than  ever.  I  will  therefore  take  this  opportunity  of  requesting  my 
readers  to  be  quite  sure  that  they  put  the  right  construction  on  my  state- 
ments, and  that  they  will  also  be  so  very  good  as  not  to  make  me  respon- 
sible for  the  statements  of  other  people." 

The  supposed  change  or  modification  of  opinion  referred  to,  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  use  of  drugs.  Continuing  the  quotation  above  made, 
Dr.  Johnson  says,  (Results  of  Hydropathy,  p.  4.)  : 

"  The  late  Dr.  James  Johnson  has  declared  it  to  be  his  most  conscien- 
tious opinion,  that  the  drug  treatment  kills  more  than  it  cures ;  and  I 
have  declared  in  a  former  work,"  (the  first  one  above  mentioned,)  "  that, 
if.I  were  compelled  to  use  all  physic,  and  no  water  treatment,  or  all  water 
treatment,  and  no  physic,  I  could  cure  more  diseases  by  all  water  treat- 
ment and  no  physic,  than  by  all  physic  and  no  water  treatment ;  and  to 
this  opinion  I  rigidly  adhere.  But  neither  this  nor  that  expressed  by 
Dr.  J.  Johnson  can  be  understood  to  signify  that  drugs  can  never  do  any 
good  at  all.  These  opinions  do  no  more  than  point  out  the  great  mis- 
chief which  is  done  by  their  excessive  use.  Drugs  do  occasional  good, 
but  they  also  occasionally  do  much  harm ;  and  the  amount  of  harm 
which  they  do  is  greater  than  the  amount  of  good." 

The  passage  which  Dr.  Johnson  here  refers  to  in  his  former  work,  (p. 
13,)  is  as  follows  : 

"  In  conclusion,  I  have  enly  to  say,  that  I  have  practised  my  profes- 
sion for  more  than  twenty  years  ;  that,  in  conformity  to  the  advice  given 
me  by  the  late  lamented  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  one  of  whose  pupils  I  had 
the  honor  to  be  for  four  years,  I  began  life  by  attending  to  the  cases  of 
as  many  poor  persons  as  chose  to  consult  me  without  any  charge  ;  that 
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I  continued  this  practice  for  ten  years  ;  that,  in  consequence  of  this  prac  - 
tice,  it  has  frequently  occured  to  write  as  many  as  twenty  thousand  pre- 
scriptions in  a  single  year.  I  only  mention  this  circumstance,  however, 
to  show,  that  I  have  not  been  entirely  without  professional  experience, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  more  weight  to  this  my  declaration,  viz  : 
that  1  am  perfectly  convinced,  that  I  can  cure  a  greater  number  of  dis- 
eases, and  in  a  shorter  timet  by  the  hydropathic  treatment,  than  I  can  by 
the  exhibition  of  drugs :  and  that  there  are  many  diseases  which  I  can 
thus  cure,  which  are  wholly  incurable  by  any  other  known  means" 

One  feature  of  the  last  work  of  Dr.  Johnson, —  that  of  recommending 
the  use  of  medicines  and  the  iancet  in  some  cases,  in  preference  to  the 
water  processes,  will,  no  doubt,  strike  most  persons  who  have  read  the  first 
as  being  inconsistent.  On  the  subject  of  blood-letting,  in  the  first  work, 
in  speaking  of  the  partial  applications  of  water,  Dr.  Johnson  says,  (p. 
171,)  "  They  produce  all  the  effects  both  of  bleeding  and  blistering,  ex- 
cept the  pain  ;  "  and  in  another  place,  (p.  175,)  "  And  thus,  by  the  judi- 
cious use  of  cold  water  alone,  all  the  good  effects  of  blistering  and  bleed- 
ing are  most  readily  and  certainly  produced,  without  any  of  the  bad  ef- 
fects. The  bad  effects  of  repeated  bleeding,  in  certain  diseases,  are  well 
known  to  medical  men.  We  know  perfectly  well,  that  it  often  happens 
that  a  patient  is  saved,  by  bleeding,  from  dying  of  an  inflammation,  only 
that  he  may  die  of  a  dropsy.  We  all  know  perfectly  well,  that  a  patient 
is  often  saved,  by  bleeding,  from  dying  of  haemorrhage  from  the  lungs, 
only  that  he  may  die  the  sooner  o£  consumption." 

Again,  (p.  186,)  in  speaking  of  the  philosophy  of  the  process  of  sweat- 
ing, Dr.  J.  says  : 

"  First,  it  operates  like  the  surgeon's  lancet  in  reducing  the  volume  of 
the  contained  fluids.  Secondly,  it  operates  like  the  physician's  blister, 
by  determining  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  It  thus  relieves 
congestion  of  the  vital  organs,  and  lightens  the  whole  system.  But  it 
does  vastly  more  than  can  be  achieved  either  by  bleeding  or  blistering, 
for  it  extricates  from  the  body  an  increased  amount  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen, thus  producing  a  deficiency  of  these  elements  within  it.  This  de- 
ficiency of  carbon  and  hydrogen  is  equivalent  to  a  call  for  more  food,  in 
order  to  supply  the  place  of  the  lost  carbon  and  hydrogen  ;  and  thus  it 
promotes  the  appetite,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  either  lancet 
or  blister,  by  their  very  warmest  admirers." 

"  In  Dr.  J.'s  last  work,  (p.  3,)  after  having  explained  the  fact,  that  so 
great  a  variety  of  effects  are  accomplished  by  the  water  processes,  he 
says : 

"  The  whole  treatment,  however,  is  neither  applicable  to  all  diseases, 
nor  can  be  safely  administered  to  all  constitutions  ;  neither  can  it  su- 
persede the  legitimate  use  of  medicine  or  the  lancet.  Nor  would  I  admit 
into  my  house  any  person  who  would  not  permit  me  to  have  recourse  to 
them,  should  any  sudden  emergency  or  undoubted  occasion  arise,  which, 
in  my  judgment,  called  for  their  use." 

Valuable  as  are  these  works  on  hydropathy,  we  regret  these  apparent 
inconsistencies.  Dr.  Johnson's  works  will  always  stand  among  the  best, 
upon  whatever  subject  he  writes  ;  and,  although  we  cannot  subscribe  to 
all  the  theories  contained,  we  yet  recommend  that  all  peruse  them. 
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Mr.  Editor  :  —  I  have  read  your  article  entitled  "  The  Retrospect," 
inserted  in  your  16th  number,  and  I  am  pleased  to  learn  of  your  ex- 
traordinary success  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  during  the  fourteen 
months  of  your  sojourn  in  Worcester.     To  prescribe,  in  over  three  hun- 
dred families,  for  almost  every  variety  of  disease,  and  lose  only  eight 
patients,  is  a  thing  rarely  equalled.     Very  few  practitioners  of  the  heal- 
ing art  can  say  as  much.     And,  when  I  take  into  consideration  the  fact, 
that  those  eight  were  incurable  under  any  mode  of  treatment,  and  when 
I  further  consider,  that  many  of  the  diseases  which  you  treated  success- 
fully, have  proved  fatal  in  the  hands  of  our  old- school  brethren,  I  think 
I  feel  justified  in  declaring  my  conviction,  that  the  reformed  practice  is 
a  superior  practice  —  that  its  remedies  are  superior  remedies;  else,  to 
say  the  least,  one  of  your  experience  could  not  have  been  so  successful. 
It  only  proves  what  I  have  always  contended  for,  that  there  is   a  para- 
mount healing  property  in  our  remedies.     Indeed,  we  have   often   seen, 
that,  even  when  administered  by  those  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
anatomical  structure  of  the  human  frame  and  of  the  more  important 
branches  of  medical  science,  they  have  accomplished  what  could  not  be 
done  by  the   potent  medicines  of  another  class  of  physicians,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  human  system   no  one  can  question.     Many  of  our 
humble  practitioners,  who  lay  no  claim  to  superiority  of  talent,  —  who 
know  nothing  of  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  and  the  like,  have,  by 
a  judicious  application  of  our  medical  instrumentalities,  cured  many  a 
formidable  disease.     In  view  of  these  circumstances,  what  are  we  to  ex- 
pect from  those  of  our  own  craft,  who  hold  a  high  rank  in  point  of  medi- 
cal information,  —  who  understand  the  human  system  in  all  its  ramifica- 
tions ?     Surely,  such,  if  they  have  good  judgment  and  respectable  dis- 
criminating powers,  must,  as  a  natural  consequence,  become  eminent  in 
the  profession,  and  of  course  be  better  prepared  to  combat  disease  in  its 
various  forms.     I  attribute  your  success,  Mr.  Editor,  to  your  superior 
remedies,  in  connexion  with  your  extensive  knowledge  of  the  human 
system.     And,  though  many  of  our  practitioners  who  possess  less  theo- 
retical knowledge  than  yourself  have  done  well,  yet  I  am  of  the  opinion, 
that,  to  have  the  requisite  knowledge,  they  would  do  better. 

It  really  grieves  me  to  learn  of  the  great  sacrifice  of  life  and  health, 
which  is  annually  made  by  those  who  claim  to  be  scientific,  and  whose 
potent  remedies  are  potent  poisons.  Read  the  reports  of  the  cases  of 
fevers  and  other  diseases  treated  by  regular  physicians  at  the  French  and 
English  hospitals,  and  how  different  the  treatment  and  different  the  re- 
sult from  those  of  similar  cases  reported  by  reformed  practitioners. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  are  reported  to  have  died  under  regular  treat- 
ment, whose  lives,  no  doubt,  might  have  been  saved,  had  a  different 
course  been  instituted.  In  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  for  instance,  one  of 
the  surgeons  to  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Deal  instituted  a  method  of  treat- 
ment for  the  cure  of  that  disease,  than  which,  to  my  mind,  none  could 
be  more  barbarous  and  less  instrumental  in  restoring  the  patient  to  a 
good  degree  of  health  and  strength.  It  was  to  make  several  free  in- 
cisions with  a  scalpel  on  the  inflamed  surface,  in  a  longitudinal  direction, 
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through  the  integuments,  and  down  to  the  muscles.  These  incisions 
were  to  be  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  two  or  three  inches  apart, 
and  to  be  varied  in  number  from  six  to  eighteen,  according  to  the  extent 
of  surface  which  the  disease  is  found  to  occupy.  Whether  any  died 
under  this  treatment,  at  that  Hospital,  I  am  not  informed.  It  was  a  mir- 
acle, if  they  survived.  To  cut  and  mangle  a  patient  in  such  a  manner, 
in  order  to  subdue  a  disease,  which,  if  it  is  to  be  subdued  at  all,  can  be 
done,  and  has  been  done,  without  the  use  of  the  scalpel,  or  the  loss  of 
a  drop  of  blood,  exhibits,  not  only  a  disposition  to  torture,  but  a  degree  of 
ignorance  and  quackery  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  medicine.  Rather 
than  submit  to  such  scientific  barbarity,  I  would  risk  my  life  in  the  hands 
of  dame  Nature,  trusting  to  her  efforts  alone  to  perform  a  cure. 

But,  sir,  while  I  see,  on  the  one  hand,  innumerable  lives  sacrificed  on 
the  altar  of  medical  empiricism,  and  see,  on  the  other  hand,  innumerable 
lives  saved  by  a  plain  and  common-sense  mode  of  treatment,  and  health 
and  longevity  the  ultimate  result,  I  cannot  refrain  from  lifting  my  voice 
against  that  system  of  medical  practice  which  is  attended  with  such  evil 
consequences,  and  in  commendation  of  that  which  is  fraught  with  such 
happy  and  glorious  results.     More  anon.  A.  R.  PORTER. 

Danversy  New  Mills,  Aug.  24,  1846. 
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To  the  Botanic  friends  in  the  State  of  New  York  : 

Brethren, — For  the  last  two  or  three  years  we  have  noticed,  with 
peculiar  interest,  the  various  efforts  which  you  have  made  to  sustain  the 

Botanic  cause  in  your  State.  We  are  well  acquainted  with  the  perse- 
verance which  you  have  exhibited  in  seeking  the  repeal  of  the  odious 
medical  laws  of  New  York  ;  and  we  have  been  especially  interested  in 
your  late  exertions  to  establish  a  Medical  College,  where  true  medical 
science  could  be  taught,  and  those  immutable  principles  made  known  by 
Thomson  and  others,  could  be  inculcated  in  a  scientific  manner.  It  is 
such  efforts  as  these  that  will  exalt  our  cause  to  an  enviable  popularity 
in  the  States.  Hence  we  are  as  anxious  to  see  a  Botanic  College  reared 
in  the  Middle  States,  as  in  New  England  and  the  South. 

We  have  already  experienced  the  happiest  results  from  the  influence 
of  our  College  in  Georgia.  Our  practice  has  gained  a  respectability  that 
it  has  never  had  before,  and  our  educated  practitioners  are  eagerly  sought 
after  and  well  patronized  in  all  parts  of  the  South.  We  feel  anxious, 
that  other  States  should  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  and  that  our  cause 
should  prosper  throughout  our  whole  country. 

You  are  probably  aware,  that  some  arrangements  have  been  made,  by 
our  College  in  Georgia,  with  a  Medical  College  just  started  in  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  by  which  those  students  attending  the  Lectures,  as  required 
by  law,  can  obtain  their  degrees  as  Doctors  in  Medicine,  until  such  time 
as  our  friends  in  Massachusetts  can  obtain  the  legal  power  to  confer 
Diplomas.     Now  we  have  no  doubt,  that  a  similar  arrangement  could  be 
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made  in  the  commencement  of  your  Institution,  and  the  object  of  this 
Circular  is  to  call  the  attention  of  your  Board  of  Trustees  to  this  subject. 

We  feel  confident  that  some  arrangements,  like  those  made  with  the 
Worcester  Botanico-Medical  College,  could  be  made  with  you,  which 
would  give  those  students  who  attend  your  Courses  of  Lectures,  the 
facilities  of  graduation,  till  such  time  as  your  State  would  grant  you  a 
Charter. 

Three  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Southern  Botanico-Medical  Col- 
lege will  assist  the  lecturers  in  the  Massachusetts  College,  in  commen- 
cing operations  next  spring.  We  thus  unite  the  Institutions,  and 
assist  our  New  England  friends  in  their  incipient  efforts.  The  same,  or 
similar  arrangements  might  be  made  with  your  Board,  which  would  be 
of  advantage  to  you,  as  well  as  to  our  common  cause. 

We  should  be  happy  to  render  you  any  assistance  in  our  power  ;  and, 
if  you  are  anxious  to  correspond  on  the  subject,  you  will  please  address 
Dr.  C.  Newton,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  or  Dr.  P.  Mclntyre,  Dean  of  the 
S.  B.  M.  College,  Macon,  Geo.  Yours  fraternally, 

I.  M.  COMINGS, 
C.  NEWTON, 
L.  BANKSTON. 


From  the  Water-Cure  Journal. 

PRIESSNITZ'  TREATMENT  OF  THE  CHOLERA. 

When  the  cholera  raged  some  few  years  ago  in  Germany,  Priessnitz 
saved  a  great  many  from  death  in  Graefenberg  ;  —  he  did  not  lose  a 
single  case.  In  slight  cases,  tepid  sitz-baths,  of  long  duration  —  up  to 
two  hours  —  were  sufficient,  with  constant  rubbing  of  the  abdomen  and 
lower  extremities  ;  —  cold  water  being  drunk  in  small  quantities  ;  —  in- 
jections aided  the  cure.  In  more  serious  cases,  where  convulsions  and 
paralysis  had  already  supervened,  the  patient  was  put  into  a  half  bath, 
and  rubbed,  until  the  body  got  warm  and  steamed.  After  being  dried, 
and  resting  awhile,  the  patient  was  wrapped  in  wet  sheets  and  sweated 
in  them.  Besides  this,  frequent  tepid  injections  and  sitz-baths,  of  an 
hour  and  a  half  long,  were  used,  —  cold  water  being  of  course  adminis- 
tered all  the  while. 

Diet  should  be  very  strict.  Fish  —  eels  particularly  —  fruits,  salads, 
and  fresh  beer  are  injurious.  It  should  be  light  and  nutricious.  Clean- 
liness must  be  particularly  observed,  fresh  air  inhaled,  dwellings  and 
bed-rooms  well  ventilated. 

Dr.  Casper,  in  Berlin,  was  also  very  successful  in  curing  cholera. 
His  plan  was  this  :  —  the  patient,  if  his  skin  be  dry  and  withered,  is 
placed  in  a  dry  tub ;  if  soft,  with  a  clammy  perspiration,  in  a  lukewarm 
bath,  —  the  water  reaching  up  to  the  navel.  Then  four  to  five  pailfuls 
of  quite  cold  water  are  thrown  over  head,  chest,  and  back,  downwards. 
At  the  same  time  two  pailfuls  of  cold  water  are  thrown  horizontally 
against  the  chest  from  the  end  of  the  bath.     Everything  must  be  done 
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quickly,  and  the  patient  then  put  to  bed,  —  the  bath  being  repeated  in 
three  or  four  hours.  In  the  interval,  ice-cold  bandages  are  placed  on 
the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  renewed  when  warm.  The  head  is  covered 
similarly  with  ice-cold  compresses,  to  prevent  an  access  of  nervous  fever, 
which  often  succeeds  an  attack  of  cholera.  Cold  water  is  given  for 
drink,  by  which  the  disposition  to  vomit  is  much  diminished,  while  it  is 
increased  by  warm  drink.  Frequent  baths  and  frictions  will  diminish, 
if  not  always  prevent,  the  extension  of  the  ravages  of  this  epidemic. — 
Dr.  Smethurst. 

J¥ew  Work. 

[ET  In  course  of  publication,  in  New  York,  THE  THOMSONIAN  PRINCI- 
PLES AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL  OBSTETRICS— 
By  Wm.  Henry  Fonerden,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Wo- 
men and  Children,  and  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  in  the  Southern  Bo- 
tanico-Medical  College  of  Georgia,  and  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  Chemistry,  and 
Botany  in  the  Worcester  Botanico-Medical  College,  Mass. 

This  work  is  designed  principally  as  a  text-book  for  the  students  of  the  two 
Institutions  with  which  the  author  is  connected,  and  embodies  the  whole  science 
of  Obstetrics  and  Obstetrical  Medicine  and  Surgery  ;  but  will,  nevertheless,  from 
the  many  ample  details  of  symptoms  and  treatment,  be  found  a  valuable  aid  to  all 
engaged  either  in  public  or  family  practice.  It  will  be  issued  in  one  large  vol- 
ume, of  between  500  and  600  octavo  pages,  illustrated  by  elegant  engravings,  and 
handsomely  bound. 

Price,  .$4,00,  cash.  As  but  a  limited  edition  will  be  published,  orders  for  the 
work  should  be  immediately  sent  either  to  Dr.  Hosea  Winchester,  No.  108, 
John  street,  New  York,  Prof.  Calvin  Newton,  Worcester,  Massi>,  or  the  Author, 
Forsyth,  Georgia. 

Notice. 

Q~p  The  subscriber  respectfully  returns  thanks  to  the  inhabitants  of  Worcester 
and  vicinity  for  the  liberal  patronage  he  has  received,  (since  his  return,)  and  re- 
spectfully gives  notice,  that  he  still  continues,  as  formerly,  to  receive  patients, 
who  may  rely  upon  the  most  unremitting  attention,  and  that  they  will  be  fur- 
nished with  every  accommodation  necessary  for  their  comfort  and  restoration  to 
health.     A  complete  assortment  of  Botanic  and  Eclectic  Medicines  for  sale. 

J.  A.  ANDREWS,  M.  D., 

July  1,  1846.  Corner  of  Church  and  Mechanic  streets,  Worcester,  Mass. 

N.  B.  All  communications  for  medicine  or  advice  must  be  post  paid  to  receive 
attention. 

For  Sale. 

(O3  That  well  known  and  desirable  stand,  the  Providence  Thomsonian  Depot 
and  Botanic  Infirmary.  This  excellent  establishment  has  been  in  successful  ope- 
ration for  more  than  six  years.  It  is  situated  upon  the  "  Popular"  street.  It  does 
an  excellent  retail  business,  and  something  at  wholesale.  The  proprietor  is  about 
to  change  his  business,  and  would  like  to  sell  as  soon  as  possible.  A  good  run  of 
business  is  guarantied.  D.  P.  BUKER,  Proprietor. 

Providence,  July  5th,  1846. 
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Worcester  Botanico-Uledical  College. 

Q~T  The  course  of  study  required  by  this  College  is  intended  to  occupy  three 
full  years;  and  candidates  for  the  regular  degree  of  M.  D.  must  have  attended 
two  full  Courses  of  Medical  Lectures  in  some  established  Medical  Institution,  one 
of  which  must  have  been  in  this  College.  They  must  present  satisfactory  testi- 
monials of  good  moral  character;  must  have  a  competent  literary  education;  and 
must  well  sustain  an  examination  in  the  various  branches  of  medical  study,  as 
contained  in  our  Course  of  Lectures,  and  in  the  text-books  which  we  recommend, 
or  equivalents. 

The  following  are  the  principal  authors  recommended  : — 

On  Anatomy— Wilson,  Q,uain,  Wistar,  Paxton,  and  Harrison. 

On  Surgery— Pancoast,  Druitt,  Liston,  Cooper,  Velpeau,  and  Castle. 

On  Physiology— Carpenter,  Oliver,  Muller,  and  Dunglison. 

On  Pathology — Gross,  Gallup,  and  Watson. 

On  Materia  Medica— Pereira,  Wood  and  Bache,  Beach,  Mattson,  Howard,  Smith, 
and  Thomson. 

On  Auscultation  and  Percussion — Laennec,  Williams,  Gerhard,  Jackson,  and 
Watson. 

On  Theory  and  Practice — Watson,  Mackintosh,  Elliotson,  Stewartson,  Mattson, 
Howard,  Smith,  and  Thomson. 

On  the  Institutes  of  Medicine — Gallup  and  Curtis. 

On  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  peculiar  to  Women  and  Children — Churchill,  Eberle, 
Chailly,  Maygrier,  Velpeau,  Beach,  Curtis,  and  Fonerden. 

On  Chemistry — Gray,  Silliman,  and  Turner. 

On  Botany — Eaton,  Bigelow,  Gray,  and  Wood. 

The  next  Course  of  Lectures  will  commence  on  the  first  Thursday  in  March, 
1847,  and  continue  fourteen  weeks.  The  fee  for  a  full  Course  is  $50,  in  advance, 
with  a  matriculation  fee  of  $3.  Of  those  who  have  attended  two  full  Courses  at 
other  Medical  Colleges,  $10  only  will  be  required.  Graduates  will  be  charged,  in 
addition,  $25  for  a  diploma.     Good  board  can  be  had  for  $2,00  or  $2,25  per  week. 

The  text-books  recommended  will  be  consulted  eclectically ; — authoritatively, 
indeed,  so  far  as  they  are  descriptive  of  actual  conditions,  as  in  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology, Pathology,  and  the  like  ;  but  otherwise  with  careful  discrimination, — the 
fundamental  peculiarity  of  the  doctrines  taught  in  this  College  being,  that  there  is 
no  necessity  for  employing  poisons  of  any  kind  as  medicinal  agents,  and  that  the 
object  in  exhibiting  any  remedy  should  be  to  sustain  and  not  to  depress  the  vital 
powers. 

The  following  are  the  present  members  of  the  Faculty  : — 

I.  M.  COMINGS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery. 

CALVIN  NEWTON,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Materia 
Medica. 

L.  BANKSTON,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice,  and  Institutes  of 
Medicine. 

WM.  H.  FONERDEN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  Chemistry,  and  Botany. 

Should  the  number  of  the  next  attending  Class  warrant  the  measure,  the  ser- 
vices of  an  additional  Professor  will  be  secured. 

The  facilities  hereafter  to  be  enjoyed,  under  a  competent  number  of  Instructors, 
will  be  ample  in  all  the  departments.  Dissections,  surgical  operations,  illustra- 
tions, and  experiments  will  be  conducted  in  the  most  advantageous  and  instructive 
manner. 

The  friends  of  the  College  are  respectfully  and  earnestly  requested  to  preserve 
and  forward  to  the  Anatomical  Cabinet  interesting  specimens  of  morbid  anatomy, 
and  to  favor  the  respective  Professorships  with  such  preparations  as  are  adapted  to 
facilitate  illustrative  teaching. 

Notice  to  Patients  and  Friends. 

Q~p  Hereafter,  till  we  shall  be  able  to  occupy  the  building  which  we  are  erecting 
at  the  corner  of  Carlton  and  Front  streets,  our  friends  will  find  our  room  at 
No.  14,  Front  street,  up  stairs ; — our  residence  at  the  corner  of  Southbridge  and 
Myrtle  streets.  We  shall  also  continue  to  receive  and  treat,  at  our  residence,  pa- 
tients afflicted  with  chronic  disease  in  any  form  allowing  hope  of  amendment, 
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Travelling  Agents  Wanted  ! 

lET  To  sell  two  Medical  Works  of  great  value  :— COMFORT'S  THOMSO- 
NIAN  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE— COMFORT'S  THOMSONIAN  PRAC- 
TICE OF  MIDWIFERY.  These  works  were  written  with  special  reference  to 
Family  use,  and  must  be  appreciated,  by  all  who  examine  them,  as  the  best  means 
to  preserve  or  restore  health. 

To  men  of  integrity  and  business  talent,  with  a  small  capital  of  $50  or  up- 
wards, who  are  disposed  to  enter  the  business,  (of  the  profitableness  of  which 
there  is  no  doubt,)  a  Circular,  giving  a  full  description  of  the  character  of  the 
Works,  the  principles,  prospects,  and  profits  of  the  agency,  will  be  furnished,  on 
application  personally,  or  by  letter,  postage  paid,  to 

ALEXANDER  HARRISON,  Superintending  Agent, 

No.  8  1-2  South  7th  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Prospectus. 

HT  In  course  of  publication,  in  quarto  form,  A  TREATISE  ON  MIDWIFE- 
RY, with  about  seventy-five  splendid  colored  Engravings,  with  appropriate  ex- 
planations, plain  and  concise,  for  popular  and  professional  use  ;  adapted  to  the 
reformed  practice.     By  W.  Beach,  M.  D. 

The  price  of  the  work,  with  colored  engravings,  will  be  five  dollars ;  plain 
engravings,  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Any  person  who  will  procure  five  sub- 
scribers for  the  above  work,  and  remit  the  money  to  Dr.  W.  Beach,  239  Bowery, 
New  York,  shall  have  the  sixth  gratis. 

It  is  intended  to  have  the  work  ready  for  subscribers  in  September  next. 


Wilson's  Thomsonian  and  Botanic  Laboratory, 

No.  18,  Central  Street.... Boston,  Mass. 

[£F  The  subscribers  would  respectfully  inform  the  public  that  they  have  recent- 
ly opened  the  above  establishment,  where  may  be  found  an  extensive  assortment 
of  Botanic  and  Thomsonian  Medicines,  Shaker  Herbs,  Extracts,  Oils,  &.c.  Sy- 
ringes of  all  kinds,  and  all  the  different  Medical  Works  upon  the  reformed  system 
of  practice  published  in  the  United  States;  also,  Brandy,  Wines,  and  other 
liquors  of  the  choicest  brands,  for  medicinal  purposes,  constantly  for  sale. 

Having  made  arrangements  to  obtain  all  articles,  that  are  indiginous  to  this 
country,  directly  from  those  parts  where  they  are  grown,  and  found  in  the  great- 
est abundance  and  perfection,  they  are  prepared  to  supply  Wholesale  Dealers, 
Practitioners,  and  others,  with  medicines  of  superior  quality,  at  prices  as  low  as 
they  are  sold  at  any  similar  establishment  in  the  country.  The  utmost  care  will 
be  used  in  the  preparation  of  Compounds.  Medicines  neatly  put  in  small  pack- 
ages, and  labelled  with  full  directions  for  family  use,  if  required,  and  safely 
packed  for  any  climate. 

Orders,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  from  the  most  distant  sections  of  the  country, 
promptly  and  faithfully  attended  to. 

B.  OSGOOD  WILSON, 
G.  CARLOS  WILSON. 

The  New  England  Medical  Eclectic  and  Guide  to  Health 

[CT  Is  published  on  the  1st  and  16th  of  every  month,  at  Worcester,  Ms.  Each 
number  contains  sixteen  pages,  octavo.  Terms,  1,00  per  year,  invariably  in  ad- 
vance. All  remittances  and  communications  pertaining  to  the  Eclectic,  should  be 
directed,  post  paid,  to  the  Editor  and  Proprietor.  Any  person  forwarding  us,  post 
paid,  the  names  of  four  subscribers,  and  remitting  us  $4,00,  shall  receive  a  fifth 
copy  gratis. 

P.  L.  Cox,  Book  and  Job  Printer,  No.  10,  Central  Exchange,  Worcester. 
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AND   GUIDE  TO   HEALTH. 

"  Seize  upon  truth  wherever  found, 
On  Christian  or  on  Heathen  ground" 

CALVIN  NEWTON,  M.  D.,  Editor  and  Proprietor, 
Vol.  1.  Worcester,  September  16, 1846.  No.  18. 


MEDICAL  REFORM.— No.  V. 

Arsenic  is  another  mineral  poison,  or  the  base  of  several  poisonous 
preparations,  to  which  the  name  of  medicine  has  been  very  foolishly 
affixed.  The  arsenious  acid,  and  "  Fowler's  solution,"  are  the  two 
principal  officinal  preparations  of  this  drug  now  in  use ;  a  few  others, 
as  the  "  arseniates  of  potassa  and  soda,  and  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic," 
being  occasionally  used.  But  the  metal  enters  into  a  host  of  quack 
nostrums,  with  which  the  people  are  too  often  deceived,  and  by  which 
they  are  gulled  out  of  their  money, — their  health  is  ruined,  and  their 
lives  are  sometimes  sacrificed.  On  this  account  alone,  setting  aside  all 
the  evil  consequences  which  result  from  its  use  in  the  hands  of  judi- 
cious practitioners,  (if  physicians  can  be  called  judicious,  who  adminis- 
ter so  poisonous  a  drug,)  and  setting  aside  the  frequency  of  its  use  as 
an  instrument  of  suicide  and  murder,  the  metal  and  all  its  constituents 
'deserve  being  expelled  from  the  Materia  Medica.  A  whole  chapter 
might,  indeed,  be  filled,  descriptive  of  the  numerous  cancer  caustics, 
salves,  ointments,  and  lotions,  which  depend  entirely  upon  the  poisonous 
quality  of  this  drug,  for  their  efficacy  in  the  removal  of  ulcers,  cuta- 
neous eruptions,  &c.  Three-fifths,  (to  speak  within  bounds,)  of  all  the 
external  applications  for  cancer,  depend  upon  the  arsenic  which  they 
contain  for  the  removal  of  this  painful  complaint.  The  patient  also 
depends  upon  these  applications  for  a  cure  ;  but  it  is  only  to  be  deceived. 
He  builds  his  hopes  upon  the  wind, — "  leans  upon  a  broken  reed."  Ab- 
sorption of  the  poison  is  liable  to  take  place,  producing  all  the  baneful 
effects  that  follow,  when  taken  into  the  stomach  in  an  over  dose.  And, 
even  when  this  is  not  the  case,  it  not  unfrequently  aggravates  the  dis- 
ease, and  hastens  a  fatal  termination. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  and  useful  undertaking,  though  somewhat 
laborious  and  ungainful,  to  collect  samples  of  all  the  nostrums,  with 
which  the  land  is  deluged,  and  have  them  thoroughly  analyzed,  and 
19 
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their  different  ingredients  made  known  to  the  people.  Could  this 
work  be  accomplished,  I  fancy  there  would  be  quite  a  falling  off  in  the 
demand  for  some  of  those  pretended  vegetable  medicines  which  we  see 
so  highly  extolled  in  the  newspapers.  Children  would  no  longer  "  cry 
for  Sherman's  (calomelized)  Worm  Lozenges  ;"  nor  would  old  women 
be  found  taking  or  recommending  those  catch-penny  panaceas  which 
are  composed  of  corrosive  sublimate,  arsenic,  prussic  acid,  and  other 
equally  powerful  and  deadly  poisons,  and  recommended  for  "  all  the  ills 
which  flesh  is  heir  to."  The  people  are  generally  ignorant  of  the  na- 
ture of  these  vile  compounds,  or  else  they  would  be  universally  dis- 
carded, and  a  greater  reliance  would  be  placed  upon  those  simple  vege- 
table remedies  with  which  our  forests,  fields,  and  road-sides  are  known 
to  abound. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  find  an  individual  who  would  not 
tell  you,  that  he  was  opposed  to  taking  either  arsenic  or  calomel ;  and 
yet,  when  his  family  physician  prescribes  "  Lig.  Pot.  Arsen."  (Fow- 
ler's solution,  a  very  neatly  disguised  preparation  of  arsenic,)  for  an  in- 
termittent, nodes,  or  cutaneous  eruptions,  it  is  swallowed,  and  no  questions 
are  asked.  So  it  is,  when  any  of  his  children  happen  to  give  evidence 
of  being  afflicted  with  worms.  It  is  much  easier,  and  perhaps  cheaper, 
in  his  estimation,  to  dose  them  with  some  "  celebrated  worm  lozenges," 
(which  contain  calomel,  and  are  calculated  by  their  sweetness  to  increase 
rather  than  diminish  the  annoyance,)  than  to  correct,  by  mild  means, 
that  faulty  condition  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  which  generates  and 
pampers  these  scourges  of  children.  But  there  is  a  class  of  persons 
who  xoill  not  be  benefitted  by  any  arguments,  however  conclusive. — 
They  are  what  Armstrong  has  denominated  "  a  set  of  wrong-heads," 
who 

"  Know  the  right,  but  still  the  wrong  pursue." 

They  close  their  eyes  ;  and,  when  they  have  fallen  into  the  gutter,  or 
bruised  their  heads  against  some  impending  obstacle,  they  proclaim 
lustily  against  the  darkness.  There  are  others,  however,  whom  we 
may  hope  to  serve.  It  is  that  class  who,  when  they  have  heard  the 
truth,  treasure  it  up  in  their  hearts,  and  suffer  their  minds  to  be  guided 
by  its  salutary  monitions.  Before  such  it  is  ever  pleasing  to  spread  the 
truth.     It  partakes  of  a  benevolence  which 

" is  twice  blessed  j 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes." 

In  the  administration  of  arsenic,  we  are  very  cautiously  advised  in 
the  U.  S.  Dispensatory,  the  summum  bonum  of  allopathic  authority  in 
this  country,  that,  "  when  the  specific  effects  of  the  medicine  are  pro- 
duced, it  should  be  immediately  laid  aside."  And,  judging  from  the 
following  enumeration  of  these  "  specific  effects,"  given  by  the  same 
authority,  I  should  prefer  not  to  have  them  produced  upon  my  constitution 
at  all,  however  desirable  they  may  appear  to  others.  They  are,  "  a  gen- 
eral disposition  to  oedema,  especially  of  the  face  and  eyelids,  a  feeling 
of  stiffness  in  these  parts,  itching  of  the  skin,  tenderness  of  the  mouth, 
loss  of  appetite,  and  uneasiness  and  sickness  of  the  stomach.  Some- 
times salivation   is  produced,  and  occasionally  the  hair  and  nails  fall 
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off."  Such  are  the  "  specific  effects  "  of  this  drug,  when  in  the  hands 
of  "judicious  practitioners,"  and  administered  in  homoeopathic  infinites- 
mal  doses, — from  the  twentieth  to  the  tenth  part  of  a  grain  being  as 
much  as  is  ventured  upon,  except  upon  extraordinary  occasions.  Per- 
haps the  general  reader,  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  measure- 
ment of  minims,  grains,  and  drachms,  should  be  told,  that  the  dose  of 
arsenious  acid  would  be  about  the  two-hundredth  part  of  what  would 
ordinarily  lay  upon  a  picayune. 

The  arsenious  acid,  as  obtained  from  the  apothecary,  somewhat  re- 
sembles, and  is  often  adulterated  with  pulverized  chalk,  having  neither 
color,  taste,  nor  smell.  It  is  sometimes  procured  under  the  name  of 
ratsbane,  by  people  in  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  poisoning  rats  and 
mice.  Arhd,  although  this  employment  of  it  is  much  better  than  killing 
cancers  and  ague  fits,  siill  it  is  not  without»objection,  as  it  is  liable  to 
be  scattered  about  by  these  vermin,  over  food,  &c,  with  which  individ- 
uals may  be  provided.  Children  are  also  liable  to  fall  in  with,  and  un- 
suspectingly destroy  themselves  by  it. 

Cases  are  reported  in  which  this  metal  has  proved  fatal  when  applied 
in  form  of  arsenical  paste  to  cancerous  breasts,  soft  tumors,  fresh 
wounds,  &c.  ;  and,  in  all  these  cases,  death  has  been  the  result  of  its 
poisonous  effects  upon  the  system  generally.  The  poison  gives  rise  to 
the  same  morbid  appearances  after  death,  when  absorbed  in  this  way, 
that  it  does  when  taken  into  the  stomach  directly,  viz: — "the  mouth, 
stomach,  and  intestines  are  inflamed  :  the  stomach  and  duodenum  ex- 
hibit spots  resembling  eschars,  and  perforations  of  all  their  coats;  and 
the  villous  coat  of  the  former  is,  in  a  manner,  destroyed,  and  reduced  to 
a  reddish-brown  pulp." 

Now,  as  we  have  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  this  poison,  even 
when  administered  in  very  small  doses,  and  that,  too,  by  "judicious 
practitioners,"  either  externally  or  internally,  sometimes  gives  rise  to  a 
long  train  of  the  most  frightful  and  alarming  symptoms,  accompanied 
and  characterized  by  intense  suffering,  misery,  and  death,  are  we  not 
justified  in  calling,  nay,  are  we  not  in  duty  bonnd  to  call,  upon  men  of 
science  and  learning  to  stay  the  administration  of  such  injudicious,  un- 
philosophical,  and  anti-christian  prescriptions  ?  And,  if  such  men  will 
not  give  heed  to  our  entreaties  and  warnings, — if  they  will  not  wash 
their  hands  and  cleanse  their  skirts  of  such  heathenish  abominations, 
but  persist  in  wringing  the  brow  with  anguish,  corrupting  and  poisoning 
the  sources  of  social  happiness,  subverting  and  trampling  upon  the  laws 
of  reason  and  common  sense,  our  only  alternative  is,  to  turn  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  tell  them  of  their  danger.  If  we  cannot  remove  such  evils,  we 
must  serve  them  as  our  legislators  do  marine  obstructions,  place  a  great 
buoy -monument  over  them,  that  they  may  be  seen  at  a  great  distance, 
and  be  avoided  by  all  who  value  their  lives.  We  must  make  them  glar- 
ing, hideous,  startling.  To  do  this,  we  have  only  to  strip  them  of  their 
stolen  garb,  and  let  the  full  rays  of  truth  beam  upon  them. 

Boston,  Sept.  1st,  1846.  E.  A.  ALLEN. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  FRENCH  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  PLAGUE. 

1.  The  plague  has  been  seen  to  arise  spontaneously,  not  only  in 
Egypt,  in  Syria,  and  in  Turkey,  but  likewise  in  a  great  many  other 
countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe. 

2.  In  every  country  in  which  the  plague  has  been  observed  to  rise 
spontaneously,  its  development  may,  with  reason,  be  attributed  to  deter- 
minate causes  acting  on  a  great  portion  of  the  population.  These 
causes  are,  particularly,  dwelling  on  alluvial  soils,  or  on  marshy  lands 
near  the  Mediterranean  sea,  on  or  near  certain  rivers,  such  as  the  Nile, 
the  Euphrates,  and  the  Danube,  low,  badly-aired  houses,  a  warm  and 
moist  air,  the  action  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  in  putrefaction,  un- 
wholesome and  insufficient  food,  and  great  physical  and  moral  suffering. 

3.  All  these  causes  being  united  every  year  in  Lower  Egypt,  the 
plague  is  endemic  in  that  country,  where,  almost  every  year,  it  is  seen 
under  the  sporadic  form,  and  every  ten  years  under  the  epidemic  form. 

4.  The  absence,  in  ancient  Egypt,  of  every  pestilential  epidemic, 
during  the  long  space  of  time  that  an  enlightened  and  vigilant  ad- 
ministration, and  a  good  sanatory  police,  had  contended  vigorously 
against  the  causes  productive  of  the  plague,  justifies  a  hope,  that  the 
employment  of  the  same  means  would  again  be  productive  of  the  same 
results. 

5.  The  state  of  Syria,  of  Turkey,  of  the  regency  of  Tripoli,  of  that 
of  Tunis,  and  of  the  empire  of  Morocco,  being  nearly  the  same  at  the 
period  when  the  epidemy  of  the  plague  has  shown  itself  spontaneously, 
nothing  authorizes  a  belief  that  similar  epidemics  should  not  again  ap- 
pear there. 

6.  The  spontaneous  plague  appears  not  to  be  apprehended  for  Alge- 
ria, because,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Arabs  and  Kabyles  living,  the  one  under 
a  tent,  and  the  other  in  places  situated  either  on  the  summit  or  on  the 
side  of  a  rock,  cannot  engender  disease  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  because 
the  draining  of  several  tracts  of  marshy  land,  and  the  truly  remarkable 
improvement  introduced  in  the  organization  of  the  police  in  the  small 
number  of  towns  existing,  appear  to  afford  a  sufficient  guarantee  against 
the  spontaneous  developement  of  the  plague. 

,  7.  The  progress  of  civilization,  and  a  general  and  constant  applica- 
tion of  the  laws  respecting  good  health,  can  alone  supply  us  with  the 
means  of  preventing  the  development  of  spontaneous  plague. 

fe.  When  the  plague  has  raged  with  violence  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  and 
in  Eupope,  it  has  always  shown  itself  with  the  principal  characters  of 
epidemic  maladies. 

9.  The  sporadic  plague  differs  from  the  epidemic  plague,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  small  number  of  persons  attacked  by  the  malady,  but 
particularly  because  it  does  not  present  the  character  belonging  to  epi- 
demic maladies. 

10.  The  plague  is  propagated  in  the  same  manner  as  most  other  epi- 
demic maladies — that  is  to  say,  by  the  air,  and  independently  of  the  in- 
fluence which  persons  attacked  with  the  plague  may  exercise. 

11.  The  inoculation  of  the  blood  drawn  from  the  veins  of  a  person 
affected  with  the  plague,  or  from   the  matter  of  a  pestilential  bubo,  has 
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furnished  equivocal  results.  The  inoculation  of  the  serous  matter 
drawn  from  the  gangrened  ulcer  of  a  person  suffering  under  the  plague, 
has  never  given  the  plague  ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  true,  that  the  plague 
can  be  transmitted  by  inoculation. 

12.  An  attentive  and  strict  examination  of  the  facts  contained  in 
scientific  works  establishes,  on  the  one  hand,  that,  in  the  focus  of  the 
epidemic,  the  immediate  contact  with  thousands  of  pestiferous  subjects 
has  remained  without  danger  to  those  who  have  suffered  it,  with  free 
air,  or  in  well-ventilated  places;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  strict 
observation  demonstrates  that  the  plague  can  be  communicated  by  con- 
tact alone  with  the  diseased. 

13.  Numerous  facts  prove,  that  the  clothes  which  have  been  worn  by 
infected  persons,  when  made  use  of  by  other  persons,  have  not  commu- 
nicated the  disease,  although  they  had  not  undergone  any  kind  of  puri- 
fication. 

14.  That  the  conveyance  of  the  plague,  by  means  of  merchandize,  in 
countries  where  the  plague  is  endemic  or  epidemic,  has  been  in  no  way 
proved. 

15.  That  the  plague  may  be  conveyed  into  epidemic  places,  by  the 
vapors  which  the  infected  exhale. 

16.  That  it  is  an  incontestible  fact,  that  the  plague  may  be  conveyed 
out  of  epidemic  localities,  be  it  on  board  vessels  at  sea,  or  in  the  laza- 
rettos of  Europe. 

17.  Nothing  proves,  that  the  pest  is  transmissible,  out  of  epidemic 
places,  by  the  immediate  contact  of  the  infected. 

IS.  It  is  not  proved,  that  the  plague  is  transmissible,  out  of  epidemic 
places,  by  clothes  which  have  been  used  by  infected  persons. 

19.  It  is  nowise  proved,  that  merchandize  can  convey  the  plague  out 
of  epidemic  places. 

20.  The  distinction  made  in  our  lazarettos,  between  susceptible  and 
non-susceptible  objects,  does  not  rest  upon  any  fact,  or  upon  any  experi- 
ence deserving  of  confidence. 

21.  The  study  of  the  means  by  the  aid  of  which  it  is  sought  to  de- 
stroy the  pestilential  principle  supposed  to  be  contained  in  clothes  or 
merchandize,  is,  and  ever  will  be,  wholly  without  its  object,  so  long  as 
the  presence  of  the  principle  is  not  proved. 

22.  The  plague  may  be  transmitted  out  of  epidemic  localities  by 
means  of  miasmatic  infection — that  is  to  say,  by  the  air  being  charged 
with  pestilential  vapors. 

23.  That  the  plague  is  more  or  less  transmissible,  according  to  the 
intensity  of  the  epidemic,  according  as  it  may  be  in  the  first,  second,  or 
third  stage,  and,  lastly,  according  to  the  organic  dispositions  of  the  in- 
dividuals submitted  to  the  action  of  the  pestilential  vapors. 

24.  That  infected  persons,  by  rendering  the  air  of  the  localities  in 
which  they  reside  unwholesome,  may  create  a  focus  of  pestilential  in- 
fection capable  of  transmitting  the  disease. 

25.  That  such  places  may  retain  the  infection  after  the  infected  per- 
sons have  been  removed. 

26.  That  the  infection,  once  established  on  board  a  vessel,  by  the 
presence  of  one  or  more  infected  persons,  may  be  conveyed  to  great 
distances. 
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27.  That  the  moving  centers  of  infection  cannot  become  the  cause 
of  secondary  centers,  and,  consequently,  of  an  extensive  propagation  of 
the  malady,  except  when  they  encounter,  in  the  countries  into  which 
they  are  transported,  the  necessary  conditions  for  the  development  of  the 
plague. 

23.  That  the  usual  period  of  the  inoculation  of  the  plague  is  from 
three  to  five  days  ;  that  the  length  of  the  inoculation  appears  never  to 
have  exceeded  eight  days. 


From  the  Journal  of  Health  and  Monthly  Misceilanv< 

EFFECTS  OF  MERCURY. 

BY    W.    M.    CORNELL,    M.    D. 

We  are  this  summer  onjoying  the  country  air  and  scenery,  a  few 
miles  from  our  City  of  Notions.  Among  other  things  and  persons 
which  have  attracted  our  attention,  is  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  been 
deprived  of  his  legs  for  fifty  years.  We  called  to  see  him,  a  few  days 
since,  and  received  from  his  own  mouth  the  following  account  of  his 
misfortune.  "  I  was  a  healthy  child — can  remember  when  I  could  run 
about.  When  I  was  between  five  and  six  years  of  age,  I  was  somewhat 
unwell,  supposed  to  be  troubled  with  worms.  A  physician  was  passing, 
and  my  mother  called  him  in.  He  left  eight  or  ten  little  powders  to  be 
taken,  one  in  two  or  three  hours  after  the  other,  until  they  should  be  all 
swallowed.  Within  forty-eight  hoars  after  I  had  commenced  taking  the 
medicine,  my  body  and  limbs  were  exceedingly  swollen  ;  so  much  so, 
that  my  parents  became  alarmed  and  sent  for  another  doctor.  He  ap- 
peared very  angry  and  swore  some — wished  to  see  the  kind  of  medi- 
cine which  I  had  been  taking.  A  few  powders  of  it  remained,  which 
he  pronounced  to  be  calomel.  He  gave  me  other  medicine,  which  re- 
lieved me  somewhat.  My  mother  tried  to  make  me  stand,  but  my  legs 
were  like  wet  cloths,  perfectly  relaxed.  They  have  grown  a  little  in 
length,  and  are  some  larger  than  they  were  then,  but  not  much.  I  was 
under  the  care  of  the  last-named  doctor  for  about  a  year.  I  am  now 
fifty-five  years  old,  and  have  enjoyed  perfect  health  since  I  was  seven 
years  old,  but  have  had  no  use  of  my  legs  or  feet." 

Here  is  a  man  fifty-five  years  of  age,  in  good  heaith,  so  far  as  the 
stomach,  chest,  and  head  are  concerned,  of  good  intellect  and  sense,  and 
very  gentlemanly  in  his  conversation,  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  legs  by 
the  ignorance  or  gross  carelessness,  or,  at  the  least  that  can  be  said  of  it, 
by  an  unpardonable  mistake  of  a  physician.  The  consequence  of  this 
mal-practice  to  this  man  is  beyond  calculation.  What  knowledge  is 
necessary  for  a  physician  !  What  caution  in  prescribing  for  the  human 
body  !  What  responsibility  resting  upon  a  doctor  of  medicine  !  If  ever 
used,  with  what  care  should  such  medicine  be  prescribed  ! 

We  have  long  doubted  as  to  the  expediency  of  administering  mineral 
poisons,  and  we  are  more  and  more  convinced,  that  the  design  of  medi- 
cine can  be  answered  quite  as  well,  if  not  better,  by  other  agents  more 
in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  health  and  life.     We  were  once  salivated, 
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and  have  no  desire  to  be  again.  We  are  confident  the  profession  are 
using  much  less  of  the  various  preparations  of  mercury  now,  than  they 
did  thirty,  or  even  fifty  years  since,  when  the  man  above  referred  to  was 
so  shockingly  maimed,  and  we  are  satisfied  there  is  yet  room  for  further 
progress. 

Essentially  correct,  doctor; — we  are  glad  to  see  you  taking  your  position  right. 
We  respect  the  man  who  has  independence  enough  to  do  this,  without  waiting  to 
see  which  way  the  wind  of  public  favor  is  likely  to  blow.     [Ed.  Ec] 


From  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

MEDICAL  NEWS. 

All  classes  of  people,  as  a  general  thing,  are  on  the  qui  vice  for  some- 
thing new,  and  thus  it  has  become  interwoven  with  the  compliments  of 
the  day,  to  inquire  the  news.  It  is  certainly  to  a  great  extent  so,  with 
the  professors  of  the  art  medical.  A  journal  is  stale  reading  that  does 
not  announce  some  astounding  intelligence;  and  that  is  a  dull  book, 
however  recently  from  the  press,  if  it  has  not  the  elements  of  excitement 
in  its  composition.  An  ordinary  operation  in  surgery  is  very  unsatisfac- 
tory in  these  days  of  wonders.  Notning  short  of  something  as  desper- 
ate as  lithotomy,  terminating  no  matter  how,  provided  it  is  terrible — the 
tying  of  an  artery  never  before  attempted,  or  excising  a  tumor  larger 
than  was  ever  before  detatched  from  a  living  hiwnan  body,  is  sufficiently 
entertaining  to  many  readers  of  medical  periodicals.  A  quiet  and  sim- 
ple description  of  the  best  method  of  doing  a  very  common  piece  of  pro- 
fessional service,  finds  no  favor  with  certain  eager  eyes.  Because  this 
love  for  the  marvelous  prevails  so  extensively  among  the  profession, 
there  must  necessarily  be  some  very  superficial  medical  and  surgical  ad- 
visers in  the  community.  And,  till  industry  in  study  becomes  fashiona- 
ble with  those  who  are  constantly  in  pursuit  of  some  new  thing,  the  pro- 
fession must  suffer  in  character  from  the  superficial  attainments  of  many 
who  would  have  been  more  at  home  in  some  less  responsible  calling. 

Those  who  conduct  medical  journals  are  frequently  driven  to  the  wall 
for*  materials  of  proper  value.  We  are  wondering  sometimes  what  we 
shall  find  next  of  sufficient  interest  to  keep  the  pages  full.  Then  again 
there  is  a  perfect  surfeit  of  manuscripts,  of  a  gratifying  length  and  char- 
acter, with  foreign  and  domestic  news  from  other  sources.  But,  under 
the  best  possible  state  of  the  medical  world,  it  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of 
an  editorial  life,  to  ascertain  what  will  do  and  what  will  not.  Exciting 
topics,  brilliant  essays,  splendid  operations,  successful  treatment  of  anom- 
alous diseases,  and  other  great  doings,  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
always  be  at  hand.  If  it  were  possible  to  keep  the  reader  continually 
in  a  feverish  excitement  by  the  presentation  of  novelties,  it  is  questiona- 
ble whether  any  real  or  lasting  benefit  would  be  realized  by  it. 

We  beg  our  readers  to  keep  in  recollection,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  ambi- 
tion with  us  to  herald  forth,  seasonably,  whatever  comes  to  us,  worthy 
of  attention  ;  and,  if  those  who  complain  of  a  want  of  variety,  or  of  new 
and  astounding  achievments  in  the  Journal,  would  favor  us  occasionally, 
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during  the  ensuing  hot  days  of  summer,  with  details  of  their  own  daily 
practice,  there  will  be  no  lack  either  in  variety  or  importance  in  our  pa- 
ges. Those  who  perceive  intuitively  just  what  is  wanted,  might  assist, 
by  literary  efforts,  at  convenient  times,  in  giving  a  permanent  relief  to 
ourselves  and  others  at  particular  seasons  of  dearth  or  dullness. 


From  the  Journal  of  Health  and  Monthly  Miscellany. 

ELECTRO-MAGNETISM  — OBSERVATIONS   ON   FIFTY- 
THREE  PATIENTS. 

By  Dr.  Prosch,  of  Hamburgh.     (Neues  Repert.  No.  128,  1845.) 

We  select  the  following  from  the  Southern  Journal  of  Medicine  and 
Pharmacy,  a  work  which  no  medical  practitioner  in  New  England 
should  be  without.  We  have  administered  the  Electro-Magnetism  foF 
several  of  the  cases  specified  in  the  following  table,  with  much  advan- 
tage. 

Dr.  Prosch  has  been  using  the  rotatory  electro-magnet  for  two  years  ; 
and,  although  it  does  not  perform  all  that  was  a  first  claimed  for  it,  still 
it  deserves  certainly  the  title  of  a  remedial  agent. 

For  such  patients  as  have  in  vain  sought  relief  from  other  medical 
treatment  for  a  long  time,  or  whose  complaint  consists  of  some  acquired 
or  congenital  disorder,  not  to  be  cured  by  usual  means,  it  has  generally 
been  of  no  service. 

According  to  Dr.  P.,  the  diseases  best  suited  for  its  application  are — 
nervous  affections,  and  disordered  muscular  activity  ;  but  the  number  of 
his  experiments  was  too  small  to  determine  its  action  on  any  particular 
species  of  disease.  The  difficulty  of  cure  increases  with  the  time  the 
disease  has  lasted,  and  he  complains  that  several  of  his  patients  aban- 
doned the  treatment  too  soon.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  our  au- 
thor learnt  its  value  in  one  family  of  diseases,  viz.,  rheumatism,  and, 
more  particularly,  chronic  rheumatism,  in  which  he  considers  it  a  sove- 
reign remedy,  dispersing  the  attacks  often  at  a  single  sitting.  Very  old 
cases  naturally  require  several  applications  of  the  remedy.  Among  the 
remarkable  cures,  he  cites,  under  the  head  of  rheumatic  paralysis,  a 
case  of  paralysis  of  the  arm,  for  which  much  had  already  been  done, 
and  which  was  the  only  case  in  which  any  other  remedy  had  to  be  em- 
ployed, iodine  ointment  being  used  towards  the  end  of  the  cure,  on  ac- 
count of  accompanying  oedema.  He  almost  removed  or  essentially  ben- 
efitted, several  times,  weakness  of  the  arm  remaining  after  a  fall,  blow 
or  pressure,  and  he  lays  some  stress  on  this,  as  it  is  known  that  this  af- 
fection, after  it  has  lasted  some  time,  is  hardly  to  be  remedied. 

He  remarks  that  those  cases  which  are  quoted  as  essentially  benefitted, 
remained  so.  For  example,  in  all  the  cases  of  enuresis  nocturna,  as  al- 
so in  some  cases  of  neuralgia,  ^which  are  set  down  by  him  as  unsuccess- 
fully treated,  there  did  occur  during  the  period  of  treatment  some  remis- 
sions, which,  however,  were  not  noticed  by  the  author. 

The  average  duration  of  the  sittings  was  15  minutes.  As  an  inter- 
esting point,  he  remarks,  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  is 
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the  least  sensitive  to  electricity,  while  the  urethra,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
very  sensitive.  If  a  metallic  catheter  is  introduced  only  into  the  ure- 
thra, the  electric  strokes  are  felt  very  strongly  ;  but,  if  it  be  carried  as 
far  as  the  bladder,  the  urethra  is  not  at  all  affected,  and  nothing  at  all  is 
felt.  No  particular  additional  phenomena  were  observed.  At  the  most, 
very  delicate  women  were  deprived  of  one  night's  sleep,  after  the  first 
sitting.  On  the  other  hand,  he  remarked  several  times  a  decided  influ- 
ence on  the  production  of  the  menses,  even  when  a  part  distant  from  the 
abdomen,  as  for  instance  the  arm,  was  electrified.  With  great  care,  he 
was  unable  to  determine  whether  the  two  poles  exercised  a  different  in- 
fluence on  the  diseases  ;  apparently,  however,  the  application  of  the  neg- 
ative pole  acted  more  quickly  and  powerfully  on  rheumatic  pains.  In 
neuralgic  affections,  the  introduction  of  the  electric  current  by  means  of 
needles,  he  considers  more  efficacious  than  the  superfical  application  by 
the  cylinder.  Further  observations  and  experiments,  with  electro-mag- 
netism, are  requisite  and  desirable, — particularly  that  this  agent,  which 
hardly  ever  acts  injuriously,  should  not,  as  it  seems  about  to  do,  fall  into 
the  hands  of  unscientific  men  and  quacks.  The  following  table,  con- 
densed from  one  occupying  4  pages,  gives  a  view  of  the  53  cases,  and 
the  result  : 
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False  Ankylosis,       ------ 

Atrophy  of  Limbs,  ------ 

Peculiar  Disorder  of  Vision,    -        -        -        - 

"  •'  Speech,  - 

Stammering,    ------- 

Deafness,  ------- 

Peculiar  Sensitiveness  of  Face, 
Anaesthesia  of  Skin,  - 

Feeling  of  Dryness  in  Mouth,  and  Weakness  of 
Buccinator  Muscle,  -        -        -        -        - 

Cramp  proceeding  from  Nerve  Vagus, 

Pain  of  Face,  ------- 
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Cramp  in  Writing, 

Weakness  and  Trembling  of  Hand  m  Writing, 
Trembling  of  Arms,         - 
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From  the  Botanico-Medical  Recorder. 

QUACK  NOSTRUMS. 

We  are  asked  to  analyze  Fahenstock's  vermifuge  and  Moffatt's  life 
pills,  and  tell  what  they  are  made  of.  If  they  contain  any  metal,  we 
could  detect  that.  We  could  also  tell  what  proximate  vegetable  princi- 
pies  they  contain,  but  no  man  can  tell  from  what  particular  vegetable 
those  principles  came.  For  example,  we  could  detect  tannin,  but  we 
cannot  certainly  say  whether  it  came  from  the  innocent  oak  or  the  poi- 
sonous rhus.  To  know  whether  an  article,  simple  or  compound,  is  good 
or  evil,  it  must  be  tried.  We  do  not  pronounce  lobelia  innocent  and 
mercury  poison,  because  one  is  a  vegetable  and  the  other  a  mineral — 
but  because  actual  experience  has  proved  that  they  are — has  approved 
the  one  and  condemned  the  other.  It  is  experience  alone,  not  chemical 
analysis,  that  has  condemned  opium  as  a  deadly  poison,  and  approved 
of  spearmint  as  an  innocent  anodyne. 

You  may  then  ask,  why  not,  after  using  and  finding  them  innocent,  be 
satisfied  with  these  nostrums,  as  the  herbs  of  which  they  are  made.  We 
reply,  these  articles  are  frequently  much  changed  in  their  composition 
and  nature.  This  batch  of  pills  may  be  good,  and  the  next  poisonous. 
When  Morrison  began  his  pill  trade,  he  mixed  several  other  articles  with 
his  gamboge,  and  bruised  the  latter  so  fine,  and  mixed  it  with  other  arti- 
cles so  well,  that  detection  was  difficult ;  but  when  he  could  not  make 
them  fast  enough  that  way  for  the  greedy  dupes,  be  just  put  in  the  gum 
and  beat  it  so  slightly,  that  many  pills  contained  nothing  else.  So  also 
Swaim  made  some  bottles  of  panacea  with  corrosive  sublimate  and  some 
without  it.  Interest  requires  that  these  nostrums  be  changed  every  now 
and  then.  They  must  be  "  improved,"  whenever  their  great  curative 
powers  flag.  Dame  nature  is  consistent  and  uniform  in  her  operations. 
In  general,  her  products  are  nearly  the  same  now  that  they  were  in  the 
days  of  Hippocrates.  But  even  she  sometimes  wants  wratching.  From 
the  diffeient  soils  in  which  her  seeds  are  deposited,  and  the  different  de- 
grees of  cultivation  they  receive,  the  same  plants  are  sometimes  poison- 
ous, and  sometimes  innocent,  and  even  nutritious.  Thus  we  have  the 
poisonous  potatoe,  parsnip,  beet,  carrot,  celery,  &c,  &c,  when  grown 
in  a  state  of  uncultivated  nature,  and  the  delicious  and  con-nutritious 
roots,  stems,  &c,  of  the  same  plants,  when  duly  cultivated.  The  price 
of  liberty,  even  here,  is  eternal  vigilance.  We  should  learn  the  varia- 
tions of  qualities  to  which  even  the  simple  plants  are  subject,  and  use  or 
reject  them  as  they  are  good  or  evil,  carefully  selecting  them  from  the 
most  favorable  circumstances.     (See  our  Lects.  on  Med.  Sci.) 


HEAT  A  COMPOUND  OF  ELECTRICITY. 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter  advocates 
the  following  theory  : 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that,  in  the  operation  of  the  galvanic  battery, 
heat  is  produced  at  the  point  where  the  wires  forming  the  opposite  poles 
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of  the  battery  meet :  that  is,  at  the  point  where  the  two  electricities  meet 
and  are  neutralized.  We  find  in  our  experiments,  the  positive  or  vitre- 
ous electricity  passing  one  wire,  and  the  negative  or  resinous,  the  other, 
in  an  opposite  direction.  They  meet,  and,  at  the  front  of  union,  we  find 
heat.  This  heat  cannot  be  produced  by  friction,  for  it  is  much  greater 
than  has  ever  been  derived  from  this  source.  When  charcoal  is  placed 
between  the  poles  of  a  powerful  battery,  it  produces  the  greatest  heat 
ever  known.  From  what  is  this  heat  derived  ?  It  is  too  great  to  as- 
cribe to  the  combustion  of  the  charcoal.  To  what  conclusion  can  we 
come  ?  I  can  suggest  no  explanation,  except  that  heat  is  a  compound  of 
the  two  electricities  as  they  approach  each  other.  They  unite,  and  what 
do  you  find  at  the  place  of  union  ?  Caloric.  What  better  evidence  can 
we  have,  that  heat  is  a  compound  substance,  composed  of  the  two  elec- 
tricities. 

Lavoiser  proved  water  to  be  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  by 
uniting  the  two  gases  and  producing  water.  In  the  same  manner,  we 
prove  heat  to  be  a  compound  of  the  two  electricities,  by  uniting  and  pro- 
ducing heat. 

As  a  further  evidence  of  this  theory,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that,  when 
the  poles  of  a  battery,  instead  of  wires,  are  connected  by  chains,  the  al- 
ternate links  of  which  are  composed  of  good  and  bad  conductors,  the 
bad  conductors  become  hot,  while  the  good  remain  comparatively  cold. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  ?  The  two  electricities  are  checked  in  their 
progress  through  the  bad  conductors,  and  they  unite  and  form  heat.  I 
know  of  no  explanation  of  this  fact  on  any  other  theory. 


From  the  Botanico-Medical  Recorder. 

CURE  FOR  SNAKE-BITE. 

OCT*  We  learn  that  a  lady,  resident  of  this  county,  was  bitten  by  a 
snake  of  the  copper-head  kind,  in  the  foot,  a  few  days  since,  which  caus- 
ed such  excruciating  pain  as  to  give  her  friends  serious  apprehensions, 
for  a  time,  of  her  recovery.  An  experiment  was  however  resorted  to, 
which  resulted  in  a  cure.  The  snake  was  killed,  cut  to  pieces,  and 
bound  to  the  wound,  which  in  a  short  time  extracted  the  poison,  and  the 
lady  is  now  convalescent — New  Albany  (la.)  Bulletin. 

There  is  nothing  better  for  a  poultice  to  absorb  poison,  than  the  flesh 
of  a  fresh  killed  animal.  A  piece  of  beef  from  the  market  would  have 
done  just  as  well. 


WATER-CURE  AND  HEALTH  ALMANAC. 

We  have  received,  we  suppose,  through  the  politeness  of  the  compiler, 
Joel  Shew,  M.  D.,  a  copy  of  this  neat  little  calender  for  1847.  It  con- 
tains many  useful  hints  and  observations  concerning  bathing  in  its  dif- 
ferent forms,  and  matters  of  diet  and  regimen.     There  are  many  things, 
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to  say  the  least,  in  the  notions  of  our  hydropathic  friends,  which  ac° 
cord  with  the  dictates  of  reason  and  common  sense.  The  medical 
treatment  which  they  adopt  is  far  more  rational  and  safe  than  the  old 
plan  of  blistering,  bleeding,  and  poisoning  the  patient,  to  cure  him.  As 
far  as  our  friends  make  nature  their  guide,  we  bid  them  good  speed  ; 
and  we  are  pleased  to  see  a  considerable  amount  of  valuable  information 
collected  together  in  the  shape  of  an  almanac.  How  much  better  is 
such  reading  than  the  nonsense  which  has  usually  made  up  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  sort  of  annuals  ! 


From  the  Boston  Cultivator. 

A  SURE  CURE  FOR  THE  BOTS. 

[The  editor  of  the  Botanico-Medical  Recorder,  inserts  the  following 
article,  and  adds,  "  It  is  just  as  good  for  worms  in  man,  and,  we  believe, 
perfectly  innocent.     Dose, — a  tea-spoonful  of  the  solution."] 

In  your  paper  of  May  16th,  I  noticed  an  inquiry  for  a  cure  for  the 
bots  in  horses.  Here  it  is,  as  simple  and  as  cheap  as  any  one  can  ask. 
One  ounce  of  copperas,  pounded  and  put  into  a  junk  bottle,  with  one 
pint  and  a  half  of  warm  water;  shake  it  until  it  is  dissolved,  pour  it 
down  the  horse's  throat,  and  the  horse  will  be  well  in  two  minutes. 

I  have  used  this  medicine  more  than  thirty  years  ;  I  have  given  it  to 
more  than  one  hundred  horses,  and  never  have  known  but  one  case  but 
what  it  cured  immediately ;  then  it  was  not  given  until  the  third  day  af- 
ter the  bots  got  hold ;  it  was  then  too  late — they  had  eaten  through.  A 
horse  that  is  apt  to  be  troubled  with  the  bots,  should  be  fed  one  half  a 
spoonful  of  fine  copperas  in  his  feed,  once  in  two  or  three  weeks.  Ev- 
ery man  that  keeps  a  horse,  should  keep  copperas  on  hand. 


From  the  Botanico-Medical  Recorder.  • 

CURE  FOR  A  FELON. 

As  soon  as  you  discover  that  a  felon,  or  whitlow,  is  coming  on  your 
hand,  take  a  piece  of  tape  and  commence  wrapping  the  finger  or  thumb, 
as  the  case  may  be,  from  the  end  up  to  the  hand,  so  tight  and  so  close 
as  to  stop  the  circulation.  Let  it  stay  wrapped  in  this  way  from  twelve 
to  twenty-four  hours.  Take  it  off,  if  the  soreness  is  all  out ;  if  not,  re- 
peat the  above  operation.  This  will  put  back  any  felon,  if  matter  has 
not  actually  formed  in  it.  If  it  has,  it  must  be  opened  and  the  matter 
discharged,  and  then  poulticed  as  other  risings,  &c.  K.  S. 

Brush  the  member  from  the  extremity  towards  the  limb,  for  ten  min- 
utes at  a  time,  every  hour  ;  and,  if  matter  is  not  actually  formed,  it  will 
not  be.     Try  it. — Ed  Rec. 
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From  the  Water-Cure  Journal 

WATER-CURE  IN  PREGNANCY  AND  CHILDBIRTH. 

We  have  at  different  times  given  accounts  illustrating  the  effects  of  a 
judicious  and  well-regulated  course  of  bathing,  exercise,  and  diet  in 
pregnancy  and  child-birth.  We  could  add  many  other  cases  to  those 
we °have  before  given,  a  number  of  which  have  come  under  our  own 
care  during  the  past  weeks  of  the  hot  season,  a  time  decidedly  unfavor- 
able in  which  to  pass  through  the  trials  of  the  above-mentioned  period. 
We  not  unfrequently  experience  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  testimony 
similar  to  the  following  : 

"  I  have  for  four  years  practiced  bathing,  more  or  less,  and  adopted  the 
Graham  system  of  living,  by  which  my  health  has  been  greatly  improv- 
ed. It  is  now  the  seventh  day  since  the  birth  of  my  sixth  child,  and  I 
have  been  up  and  about  the  house  every  day.  The  second  morning,  I 
arose,  washed  and  dressed  myself.  This  astonishes  my  neighbors,  as 
they  kr.ow  that,  at  former  times,  I  have  been  confined  to  my  bed  a  long 
time.  What  makes  it  the  more  strange,  my  constitution  is  nothing  but 
a  wreck  of  humanity  repaired,  having  been  given  up  to  die  by  physi- 
cians, who  all  said  I  had  the  consumption.  But  the  information  I  have 
received  from  your  invaluable  journal  I  am  truly  greatful  for,  as  it  has 
been  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  me,  and  I  shall  endeavor,  by  all  means  in 
my  power,  to  obtain  new  subscribers.  It  is  really  astonishing  to  see 
people  paying  large  sums  of  money  to  physicians,  and  expecting  pity 
and  sympathy  for  being  sick  so  much,  when  they  could,  by  small  ex- 
pense, and  so  simple  means  as  water-cure,  become  so  much  more  bene- 
fitted." Yours  respectfully,  EMILY  HOTCHKISS. 

Notice. 

O"  In  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Worcester  Botanico-Med- 
ical  College,  at  their  annual  meeting  in  June  last,  there  will  be  a  special  meeting 
of  this  body  on  Thursday,  October  8th,  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.  As  the  question  of 
petitioning  the  next  Legislature  for  a  charter  for  this  College,  and  other  important 
business  will  come  before  the  Board,  a  full  attendance  is  requested.  Other  friends 
interested  in  the  success  of  our  operations  are  invited  to  attend. 

J.  A.  ANDREWS,  Secretary. 

Notice. 

O3  The  subscriber  respectfully  returns  thanks  to  the  inhabitants  of  Worcester 
and  vicinity  for  the  liberal  patronage  he  has  received,  (since  his  return,)  and  re- 
spectfully gives  notice,  that  he  still  continues,  as  formerly,  to  receive  patients, 
who  may  rely  upon  the  most  unremitting  attention,  and  that  they  will  be  fur- 
nished with  every  accommodation  necessary  for  their  comfort  and  restoration  to 
health.     A  complete  assortment  of  Botanic  and  Eclectic  Medicines  for  sale. 

J.  A.  ANDREWS,  M.  D., 

July  1,  1846.  Corner  of  Church  and  Mechanic  streets,  Worcester,  Mass. 

N.  B.  All  communications  for  medicine  or  advice  must  be  post  paid  to  receive 
attention. 
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New  England  Thomsonian  Depot  and  General  Herbareum. 

79  and  81  Blackstone  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

O3  DR.  J.  T.  GILMAN  PIKE  would  respectfully  inform  his  friends  and  the 
public,  that  he  is  now  making  an  addition  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  his  for- 
mer extensive  stock  of  Thomsonian  and  Botanic  Medicines,  which  will  enable 
hirn  to  supply  wholesale  dealers,  practitioners,  and  private  families  on  better  terms 
than  any  dealer  in  the  country. 

His  assortment  embraces  all  the  varieties  of  medicines  usually  furnished  by  sim- 
ilar establishments,  together  with  an  extensive  stock  of  Apothecaries'  Glass  Ware, 
Syringes,  Dental  and  Surgical  Instruments,  of  the  most  approved  kinds,  Trusses, 
Abdominal  Supporters,  Oils,  Extracts,  &c,  &c,  and  a  constant  supply  of  Brandy, 
Gin,  Wines,  and  other  liquors,  of  the  best  brand,  for  medicinal  purposes. 

His  whole  stock  has  recently  been  submitted  to  a  careful  examination,  and  ev- 
eiy  article,  which,  from  age,  or  other  causes,  had  deteriorated,  has  been  removed, 
and  he  warrants  his  whole  stock  fresh  and  new. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  Botanic  System  of  Medical  Practice,  has  produced  a 
corresponding  demand  for  medicine,  and  country  traders  unacquainted  with  pre- 
scribing have  felt  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  small  assortment  of  articles,  suitably 
labelled  for  family  use. 

To  meet  this  exigency,  Dr.  Pike  has  committed  the  department  of  Pharmacy 
to  one  of  the  most  experienced  physicians  in  the  country,  and  he  now  offers  for 
sale  a  large  variety  of  new  articles,  of  great  value,  which  have  been  thoroughly 
tested  in  private  practice  for  many  years,  accompanied  with  adequate  directions 
for  family  use,  and  fully  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Botanic  community,  in 
all  their  diseases,  whether  chronic  or  acute. 

The  rapid  sale  of  these  medicines,  and  the  accumulated  testimony  of  their  effi- 
ciency, are  a  sure  indication  that  the  public  appreciate  the  value  of  medicines,  com- 
pounded by  physicians  of  age  and  experience,  when  compared  with  articles  thrust 
upon  them  by  mere  tyros  in  medicine,  who  are  perfectly  unacquainted  with  the 
physiological  state  of  the  system,  and,  if  it  is  diseased,  are  incompetent,  of  course, 
to  prepare  remedies- adapted  to  restore  it  to  its  normal  state. 

I^ew  Work. 

1EF  In  course  of  publication,  in  New  York,  THE  THOMSONIAN  PRINCI- 
PLES AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL  OBSTETRICS— 
By  Wm.  Henry  Fonerden,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Wo- 
men and  Children,  and  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  in  the  Southern  Bo- 
tanico-Medical  College  of  Georgia,  and  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  Chemistry,  and 
Botany  in  the  Worcester  Botanico-Medical  College,  Mass. 

This  work  is  designed  principally  as  a  text-book  for  the  students  of  the  two 
Institutions  with  which  the  author  is  connected,  and  embodies  the  whole  science 
of  Obstetrics  and  Obstetrical  Medicine  and  Surgery  ;  but  will,  nevertheless,  from 
the  many  ample  details  of  symptoms  and  treatment,  be  found  a  valuable  aid  to  all 
engaged  either  in  public  or  family  practice.  It  will  be  issued  in  one  large  vol- 
ume, of  between  500  and  600  octavo  pages,  illustrated  by  elegant  engravings,  and 
handsomely  bound. 

Price,  $4,00,  cash.  As  but  a  limited  edition  will  be  published,  orders  for  the 
work  should  be  immediately  sent  either  to  Dr.  Hosea  Winchester,  No.  108, 
John  street,  New  York,  Prof.  Calvin  Newton,  Worcester,  Mass.,  or  the  Adthor, 
Forsyth,  Georgia. 

"For  Sale. 

O3  That  well  known  and  desirable  stand,  the  Providence  Thomsonian  Depot 
and  Botanic  Infirmary.  This  excellent  establishment  has  been  in  successful  ope- 
ration for  more  than  six  years.  It  is  situated  upon  the  "  Popular"  street.  It  does 
an  excellent  retail  business,  and  something  at  wholesale.  The  proprietor  is  about 
to  change  his  business,  and  would  like  to  sell  as  soon  as  possible.  A  good  run  of 
business  is  guarantied.  D.  P.  BUKER,  Proprietor. 

Providence,  July  5th,  1846. 


NOTICES.  "®" 

Worcester  Botanico-Medical  College. 

ITT  The  course  of  study  required  by  this  College  is  intended  to  occupy  three 
full  years;  and  candidates  for  the  regular  degree  of  M.  D.  must  have  attended 
two  full  Courses  of  Medical  Lectures  in  some  established  Medical  Institution,  one 
of  which  must  have  been  in  this  College.  They  must  present  satisfactory  testi- 
monials of  good  moral  character;  must  have  a  competent  literary  education  ;  and 
must  well  sustain  an  examination  in  the  various  branches  of  medical  study,  as 
contained  in  our  Course  of  Lectures,  and  in  the  text-books  which  we  recommend, 
or  equivalents. 

The  following  are  the  principal  authors  recommended  :— 

On  Anatomy— Wilson,  Q,uain,  Wistar,  Paxton,  and  Harrison. 

On  Surgery — Pancoast,  Druitt,  Liston,  Cooper,  Velpeau,  and  Castle. 

On  Physiology— Carpenter,  Oliver,  Muller,  and  Dunglison. 

On  Pathology — Gross,  Gallup,  and  Watson. 

On  Materia  Medica—Fereirn,  Wood  and  Bache,  Beach,  Mattson,  Howard,  Smith, 

and  Thomson. 

On  Auscultation  and  Percussion — Laennec,  Williams,  Gerhard,  Jackson,  and 

Watson. 

On  Theory  and  Practice — Watson,  Mackintosh,  Elliotson,  Stewartson,  Mattson, 
Howard,  Smith,  and  Thomson. 

On  the  Institutes  of  Medicine — Gallup  and  Curtis. 

On  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  peculiar  to  Women  and  Children — Churchill,  Eberle, 
Chailly,  Maygrier,  Velpeau,  Beach,  Curtis,  and  Fonerden. 
On  Chemistry — Gray,  Silliman,  and  Turner. 
On  Botany — Eaton,  Bigelow,  Gray,  and  Wood. 

The  next  Course  of  Lectures  will  commence  on  the  first  Thursday  in  March, 
1847,  and  continue  fourteen  weeks.  The  fee  for  a  full  Course  is  $50,  in  advance, 
with  a  matriculation  fee  of  $3.  Of  those  who  have  attended  two  full  Courses  at 
other  Medical  Colleges,  $10  only  will  be  required.  Graduates  will  be  charged,  in 
addition,  $25  for  a  diploma.  Good  board  can  be  had  for  $2,00  or  $2,25  per  week. 
The  text-books  recommended  will  be  consulted  eclectically ; — authoritatively, 
indeed,  so  far  as  they  are  descriptive  of  actual  conditions,  as  in  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology, Pathology,  and  the  like  ;  but  otherwise  with  careful  discrimination, — the 
fundamental  peculiarity  of  the  doctrines  taught  in  this  College  being,  that  there  is 
no  necessity  for  employing  poisons  of  any  kind  as  medicinal  agents,  and  that  the 
object  in  exhibiting  any  remedy  should  be  to  sustain  and  not  to  depress  the  vital 
powers. 

The  following  are  the  present  members  of  the  Faculty  : — 
I.  M.  COMINGS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery. 
CALVIN  NEWTON,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Materia 
Mcdica. 

L.  BANKSTON,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice,  and  Institutes  of 
Medicine. 

WM.  H.  FONERDEN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  Chemistry,  and  Botany. 
Should  the  number  of  the  next  attending  Class  warrant  the  measure,  the  ser- 
vices of  an  additional  Professor  will  be  secured. 

The  facilities  hereafter  to  be  enjoyed,  under  a  competent  number  of  Instructors, 
will  be  ample  in  all  the  departments.  Dissections,  surgical  operations,  illustra- 
tions, and  experiments  will  be  conducted  in  the  most  advantageous  and  instructive 
manner. 

The  friends  of  the  College  are  respectfully  and  earnestly  requested  to  preserve 
and  forward  to  the  Anatomical  Cabinet  interesting  specimens  of  morbid  anatomy, 
and  to  favor  the  respective  Professorships  with  such  preparations  as  are  adapted  to 
facilitate  illustrative  teaching. 

Notice  to  Patients  and  Friends. 

[p3  Hereafter,  till  we  shall  be  able  to  occupy  the  building  which  we  are  erecting 
at  the  corner  of  Carlton  and  Front  streets,  our  friends  will  find  our  room  at 
No.  14,  Front  street,  up  stairs ; — our  residence  at  the  corner  of  Southbridge  and 
Myrtle  streets  We  shall  also  continue  to  receive  and  treat,  at  our  residence,  pa- 
tients afflicted  with  chronic  disease  in  any  form  allowing  hope  of  amendment. 
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Travelling  Agents  Wanted  ! 

\TF  To  sell  two  Medical  Works  of  great  value  :— COMFORT'S  THOMSO- 
NIAN  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE— COMFORT'S  THOMSONIAN  PRAC- 
TICE OF  MIDWIFERY.  These  works  were  written  with  special  reference  to 
Family  use,  and  must  be  appreciated,  by  all  who  examine  them,  as  the  best  means 
to  preserve  or  restore  health. 

To  men  of  integrity  and  business  talent,  with  a  small  capital  of  $50  or  up- 
wards, who  are  disposed  to  enter  the  business,,  (of  the  profitableness  of  which 
there  is  no  doubt,)  a  Circular,  giving  a  full  description  of  the  character  of  the 
Works,  the  principles,  prospects,  and  profits  of  the  agency,  will  be  furnished,  on 
application  personally,  or  by  letter,  postage  paid,  to 

ALEXANDER  HARRISON,  Superintending  Agent, 

No.  8  1-2  South  7th  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Prospectus. 

ffT  In  course  of  publication,  in  quarto  form,  A  TREATISE  ON  MIDWIFE- 
RY, with  about  seventy-five  splendid  colored  Engravings,  with  appropriate  ex- 
planations, plain  and  concise,  for  popular  and  professional  use  ;  adapted  to  the 
reformed  practice.     By  W.  Beach,  M.  D. 

The  price  of  the  work,  with  colored  engravings,  will  be  five  dollars ;  plain 
engravings,  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Any  person  who  will  procure  five  sub- 
scribers for  the  above  work,  and  remit  the  money  to  Dr.  W.  Beach,  239  Bowery, 
New  York,  shall  have  the  sixth  gratis. 

It  is  intended  to  have  the  work  ready  for  subscribers  in  September  next. 

Wilson's  Thomsonian  and  Botanic  laboratory, 

JVo.  18,  Central  Street. ...Boston,  Mass. 

O3  The  subscribers  would  respectfully  inform  the  public  that  they  have  recent- 
ly opened  the  above  establishment,  where  may  be  found  an  extensive  assortment 
of  Botanic  and  Thomsonian  Medicines,  Shaker  Herbs,  Extracts,  Oils,  &.c.  Sy- 
ringes of  all  kinds,  and  all  the  different  Medical  Works  upon  the  reformed  system 
of  practice  published  in  the  United  States;  also,  Brandy,  Wines,  and  other 
liquors  of  the  choicest  brands,  for  medicinal  purposes,  constantly  for  sale. 

Having  made  arrangements  to  obtain  all  articles,  that  are  indiginous  to  this 
country,  directly  from  those  parts  where  they  are  grown,  and  found  in  the  great-- 
est  abundance  and  perfection,  they  are  prepared  to  supply  Wholesale  Dealers, 
Practitioners,  and  others,  with  medicines  of  superior  quality,  at  prices  as  low  as 
they  are  sold  at  any  similar  establishment  in  the  country ._  The  utmost  care  will 
be  used  in  the  preparation  of  Compounds.  Medicines  neatly  put  in  small  pack- 
ages, and  labelled  with  full  directions  for  family  use,  if  required,  and  safely 
packed  for  any  climate. 

Orders,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  from  the  most  distant  sections  of  the  country, 
promptly  and  faithfully  attended  to. 

B.  OSGOOD  WILSON, 
G.  CARLOS  WILSON. 

The  New  England  Medical  Eclectic  and  Guide  to  Health 

QjT  Is  published  on  the  1st  and  16th  of  every  month,  at  Worcester,  Ms.  Each 
number  contains  sixteen  pages,  octavo.  Terms,  1,00  per  year,  invariably  in  ad- 
vance. All  remittances  and  communications  pertaining  to  the  Eclectic,  should  be 
directed,  post  paid,  to  the  Editor  and  Proprietor.  Any  person  forwarding  us,  post 
paid,  the  names  of  four  subscribers,  and  remitting  us  $4,00,  shall  receive  a  fifth 
copy  gratis. 

P.  L.  Cox,  Book  and  Job  Printer,  JVo.  10,  Central  Exchange,  Worcester. 
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CALVIN  NEWTON,  M.  D.,  Editor  and  Proprietor, 
Vol.  1.  Worcester,  October   1,  1846.  No.  19. 


SMALL  POX. 

Dr.  Newton — Dear  Sir: — I  recently  received  a  communication  from 
Dr.  J.  Goodnow,  of  Waterford,  Maine,  containing  some  important  facts 
in  relation  to  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  small  pox.  He  says, 
*'  Since  I  last  wrote  you,  I  have  treated  several  cases  of  small  pox. 
There  have  been  ten  cases  in  this  town.  Eight  of  them  took  Thomson 
nian  medicine,  and  recovered,  and  probably  will  not  pit  any.  One  case 
was  treated  by  an  allopathic  physician,  and  died.  I  was  called  to  see 
him  two  days  before  he  died,  but  could  do  nothing  to  relieve  him. 
Putrid  blood  passed  his  bowels  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  what 
he  raised  was  very  bad.  The  eruption  never  came  out  much,  but 
stopped  under  the  skin,  and  turned  quite  dark.  He  suffered  extremely, 
which  is  not  surprising,  when  we  consider  the  legitimate  results  of  the 
treatment.  I  do  not  know  precisely  what  he  took  ;  but,  as  near  as  I 
can  learn,  he  took  calomel,  saltpetre,  and  other  physic,  and  had  a  mus- 
tard seel  poultice  on  his  bowels.  The  cases  I  was  called  to  see  were 
treated  nearly  as  laid  down  in  your  book.  Six  or  seven  of  them  had 
not  been  vaccinated.  So  far  as  I  have  had  experience  in  the  treatment 
of  small  pox,  it  yields  readily  to  the  botanic  remedies.  I  have  never 
been  vaccinated,  and,  with  two  others  that  had  not,  was  very  much  ex- 
posed, handling  the  man  who  died,  taking  his  breath,  changing  his 
clothes,  &c,  and  still  did  not  take  the  disease.  We  took  from  one  to 
three  courses  of  medicine  immediately  after  our  own  exposure.  May 
not  this  have  prevented  our  taking  it  ?  If  courses  throw  virus  from  the 
system,  why  may  they  not  expel  the  virus  of  the  small  pox,  before  it 
produces  a  general  disease  ?     I  should  like  your  views  on  this  subject." 

It  is  mv  opinion,  that  the  courses   of  medicine,  by  expelling  the  virus 

and  establishing  a  general  healthy  action   in  the  system,  prevent  the 

disease  ;  and,  I  think,  such  would  be  the  result  universally,  if  free  courses 

were  applied  immediately  after  exposure.     The  virus  from  the  bite  of  a 
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mad  dog,  or  any  other  poison,  may  be  expelled  in  the  same  way,  so  as 
lo  protect  the  system  from  harm.  I  think  this  fact  of  great  importance 
to  our  fraternity.  Respectfully  yours, 

Providence,  R.  /.,  Sept.  17,  1846.  BENJ'N  COLBY. 


A  DEATHBLOW  TO  QUACKERY— THREE  CHEERS 

FOR  MAINE. 

Dk.  Newton — Dear  Sir : — I  learn  that  the  Legislature  of  Maine,  at 
their  last  session,  passed  a  law,  "  that  no  medicine  should  be  exposed 
for  sale,  without  having  on  the  label  the  ingredients  of  the  medicine  and 
their  component  parts.  No  law,  in  my  opinion,  is  better  calculated  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  citizens  of  that  State,  than  this.  The  coun- 
try is  completely  inundated  with  secret  medicines,  a  large  proportion  of 
which  are  prepared  by  men  entirely  destitute  of  medical  knowledge, — 
throwing  together  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  poisons  and  medicines,  with- 
out system  or  science, — putting  them  into  the  hands  of  shrewd  Yankee 
pedlars,  who,  by  false  and  exaggerated  pretensions,  urge  them  upon 
such  as  are  afflicted  with  disease, — robbing  them  of  their  money, 
and,  in  nine  cases  out  often,  fastening  still  stronger  upon  them  the  dis- 
ease which  they  had  been  made  to  believe  would  be  immediately  eradi- 
cated. The  Legislature  have  not  taken  this  matter  in  hand  too  soon  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  cry  of  "  blue  laws"  by  many  editors  who  are 
bought  by  the  patronage  of  secret  nostrum  makers,  the  time  is  not  far 
distant,  when  the  justice  and  importance  of  such  a  law  will  be  seen, 
and  be  adopted  by  every  State  in  the  Union.  I  hope  a  petition  will  be 
handed  in,  at  the  next  session  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  for  the 
passage  of  a  similar  law  in  your  State. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Sept.  17,  1846.  BENJ'N.  COLBY. 


CASE  OF  LOCKED  JAW. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1845,  I  was  called  to  visit  Mrs.  D.  Rogers,  of 
East  Bradford,  Mass.,  who  was  sick  with  tetanus,  or  locked  jaw.  The 
patient  had  been  under  the  treatment  of  an  Old  School  physician  ;  but, 
as  her  friends  informed  me,  she  had  been  growing  no  better  very  fast, 
which  was  the  reason  they  assigned  for  sending  for  a  Thomsonian  phy- 
sician. The  patient  lay  immovably  fixed,  her  weight  resting  on  the 
back  of  the  head  and  the  sacrum,  with  her  jaws  entirely  closed,  as  they 
had  been  for  six  hours.  Pulse  95,  sharp  and  jerking;  intellect  unim- 
paired at  times  ;  respiration  laborious  ;  palpitation  of  the  heart  violent ; 
skin  hot  and  dry;  cheeks  flushed  ; — every  feature  was  indicative  of  ex- 
treme anxiety  and  suffering.  The  muscles  of  the  neck,  jaws,  throat, 
wrists,  and  hands,  were  the  most  affected,  being  swollen  and  very  hard  in 
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their  centres.  The  bowels  were  very  inactive,  and  had  been  for  several 
days.  The  patient  had  a  very  nervous  and  excitable  temperament;  and 
this,  together  with  her  being  in  a  weak  and  debilitated  condition,  having 
taken  a  violent  cold,  and  having  had  a  tooth  broken  off,  may  be  consid- 
ered the  predisposing  and  the  immediate  cause  of  the  disease.  Her 
teeth  being  so  firmly  set  by  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles,  it 
was  impossible  to  get  any  thing  into  the  mouth.  The  syringe  was, 
therefore,  well  charged,  several  times,  with  the  anti-spasmodic  prepara- 
tion, which  soon  relaxed  the  muscular  contraction  ;  and,  to  the  utter 
astonishment  of  her  friends  who  stood  by,  caused  her  to  open  her  mouth 
and  vomit  freely.  After  this,  she  was  able  to  take  nourishment  and 
medicine,  although  it  was  with  difficulty  that  she  could  swallow,  in  con- 
sequence of  pain  and  soreness  in  her  throat,  and  from  the  pit  of  her 
stomach  through  to  her  back.  During  the  night,  she  had  slight  spasms 
frequently,  but  not  enough  to  entirely  close  the  jaws  ;  and,  by  being 
kept  in  a  gentle  perspiration,  by  means  of  sudorifics  and  vapor,  and  by 
placing  her  feet  in  hot  water,  together  with  a  free  use  of  nervines,  she 
was  comfortable  in  the  morning,  except  a  little  soreness  of  the  muscles 
about  the  jaws  and  neck.  In  a  few  days,  she  was  able  to  be  carried 
home,  where,  with  a  light  and  nutritious  diet,  bathing,  and  a  very  little 
medicine,  she  was  soon  out,  and  about  her  business. 

On  my  next  visit,  I  was  informed,  that  the  patient's  former  physician 
had  called  to  see  her,  and,  far  from  being  pleased,  observed,  (after  being 
told  what  I  had  done,)  that  he  did  not  blame  me,  but  he  wished  to  have 
it  understood,  when  people  employed  him,  that  they  must  let  him  go  on 
in  his  own  way,  &c.  The  patient  and  her  friends  then  told  him,  that 
his  medicine  had  no  good  effect,  as  she  kept  getting  worse,  until  her 
jaws  became  completely  set,  instead  of  her  being  relieved,  (as  he  said  she 
would  be,)  in  an  hour  or  two.  In  reply,  he  remarked,  that  my  medi- 
cine set  his  into  operation.  They  then  asked  him  how  that  could  be, 
as  his  was  to  operate  in  an  hour  or  two  after  she  took  it,  (her  jaws  being 
moveable  then,)  and  six  hours  had  elapsed  before  she  took  the  Thomso- 
nian  enemas.  They,  however,  told  him  he  might  have  it  as  he  said, 
and  take  the  credit  of  the  cure,  if  he  wanted  it. 

It  is  known,  by  observation,  to  people  in  general,  that  locked  jaw  has 
usually  proved  an  incurable  disease, — to  say  nothing  of  the  testimony  of 
the  most  eminent  medical  writers,  from  Hippocrates  down  to  the  present 
time  ;  and  several  persons  have  asked  me,  "  What  can  Thomsonians  do 
in  such  a  formidable  disease  as  locked  jaw  ?"  They  can  do  in  locked 
jaw,  as  they  are  doing  in  other  diseases  which  have  been  set  down  as 
incurable,  by  the  standard  medical  authors  of  the  Old  School ;  that  is, 
they  can  cure  all  cureable  cases  of  tetanus,  and  of  the  various  forms  in 
which  disease  may  develop  itself.  There  are  thousands,  if  not  millions, 
who  have  had  occular  demonstration  of  this  truth. 

Dr.  Osgood  says  he  has  never  known  an  instance  of  locked  jaw  to 
terminate  in  death,  under  Thomsonian  treatment;  and  it  is  a  little  sin- 
gular, that  people  should  employ  physicians  in  this  or  any  other  disease, 
whose  -practice  proves,  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the  proper  mode  of 
treating  it. 

Prof.  Watson,  M.  D.,  of  London,  says,  u  Locked  jaw  is  the  most  for- 
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midable  of  spasmodic  diseases,  and  has  been  known  to  originate  from 
very  trifling  causes,  such  as  the  sticking  of  a  fish-bone  in  the  throat ; 
from  a  slight  wound  of  the  ear ;  from  the  mere  stroke  of  a  whip-lash 
under  the  eye,  although  the  skin  was  not  broken  ;  from  cutting  a  corn  ; 
from  a  bite  on  the  finger  by  a  tame  sparrow;  from  the  blow  of  a  stick, 
on  the  neck,  and  on  the  hand  ;  from  a  seton  in  the  chest;  from  the  ex- 
traction of  a  tooth;  from  the  operation  of  cupping."  He  furthermore 
observes,  that  "  its  treatment  is  a  mortifying  subject."  Hippocrates 
says,  "  Almost  all  the  acute  snd  severe  cases  are  fatal."  Its  rapid  pro- 
gress may  be  seen  in  the  following  instance  ;  "  Prof.  Robinson,  of  Edin- 
burgh, was  once  at  a  table,  when  a  negro  servant  lascerated  his  thumb, 
by  the  fracture  of  a  china  dish.  He  was  seized  with  convulsions  almost 
instantly,  and  died  with  tetanic  symptoms  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 
Dr.  Dewees  says,  "  There  are  few  diseases  more  deeply  distressing,  or 
more  certainly  fatal,  than  tetanus.  Up  to  this  time  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  our  success  in  treating  this  formidable  disease  is  so  extremely  lim- 
ited, that  the  recoveries  from  it  may  be  rather  looked  upon  as  escapes 
from  death,  than  the  triumph  of  art.  This  disease  has  been  so  uni- 
formly fatal,  under  every  variety  of  treatment,  that  we  are  almost 
always  safe,  when  we  declare  the  chance  of  recovery  to  be  extremely 
small.  As  regards  our  experience,  we  candidly  confess,  we  have  never 
seen  but  one  case  of  recovery  from  tetanus."  Dr.  Hennen,  in  his  ob- 
servations upon  the  treatment,  says,  "Happy  should  I  be,  could  I  afford 
any  thing  satisfactory  in  this  dreadful  complaint ;  but,  in  truth,  ?my 
observations  have  tended  more  to  show  what  I  could  not  trust  to,  than 
what  I  could  place  the  smallest  reliance  on,  when  the  disease  was  once 
formed.  I  never  succeeded  in  curing  one."  In  the  Dublin  Hospital 
Reports,  Dr.  O'Berine  declares,  that,  "  of  two  hundred  cases  that  oc- 
curred in  the  army,  not  one  recovered." 

The  principal  remedies  which  have  been  relied  on  are,  opium,  mer- 
cury, cold  and  warm  baths,  bark  and  wine,  cathartics,  musk,  assafeetida 
mixture,  camphor,  belladonna,  extract  of  conium,  blisters,  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, caustics,  croton  oil,  alcohol,  extract  of  hemp,  bleeding,  &c.  Some 
of  the  most  modern  writers  on  tetanus,  in  France,  say  that  it  is  always 
an  inflammatory  complaint ;  and  that  it  consists  essentially  in  inflamma- 
tion of  the  spinal  marrow.  Some  of  these  writers  have  sought  in  vain 
to  remedy  it  by  enormous  blood-lettings; — from  fourteen  to.  fifteen 
pounds  of  blood  being  taken  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  by  one  prac- 
titioner, and  another  bleeding  his  patient  eight  times,  and  applying  792 
leeches  along  the  course  of  the  spine,  and  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
Dr.  Watson  says,  "  Opium  has  been  given  in  enormous  quantities,  in 
this  painful  disease,  and  has  had  but  little  effect.  Forty  thousand  drops 
of  laudanum  have  been  given  in  twenty  successive  days,  which  would 
be  more  than  four  ounces  a  day  !  The  late  Mr.  Abernelhy,  who  was  a 
celebrated  surgeon  in  London-,  says,  that  he  has  found  enough  undis- 
solved pills  of  opium  in  the  stomach  after  death,  to  poison  a  dozen 
healthy  persons.  Dr.  Watson  says,  "  The  cold  bath  has  been  extolled 
as  a  much  more  powerful  agent  than  the  warm  ;  and  so,  doubtless,  it  is. 
But  it  is  more  potent  for  harm,  as  well  as  for  good.  For  example  :  a 
tetanic  patient,  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  was  plunged  into  a  cold  bath, 
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at  his  own  request.  All  the  symptoms  disappeared,  (says  Mr.  Morgan,) 
in  a  moment :  and  he  was  almost  immediately  taken  out  of  the  bath  : 
but  he  was  taken  out  lifeless."  Sir  James  McGregor  says,  "  During 
the  campaign  of  Spain,  the  warm  bath  gave  only  momentary  relief;  and 
the  cold  bath  was  worse  than  useless."  Levers  have  been  used  to  open 
the  j*ws,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  To  pursue  the  almost  endless  and 
worse  than  useless  variety  of  treatment,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
allopathies  in  tetanus,  would  make  this  article  more  tedious  than  useful ; 
For  the  ancients,  centuries  ago,  pronounced  tetanus  an  incurable  disease, 
hor  has  modern  Old-School  discovery  contradicted  them. 

JOB  T.  DICKINS. 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  June  1,  1846. 


UTERINE    HAEMORRHAGE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — If  you  consider  the  following  case  of  Uterine  Haemor- 
rhage, which  came  under  my  care,  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  valuable 
paper,  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  it. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  1843,  I  was  called  to  visit  a  Mrs.  S  , 
of  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  aged  about  40.  About  the  middle  of  September 
preceding,  (being  then  in  the  fifth  month  of  her  pregnancy  with  her 
ninth  child,)  she  was  seized  by  severe  labor  pains,  which  resulted  in 
abortion,  followed  by  an  alarming  haemorrhage.  From  this  time,  up 
to  the  day  I  was  called,  she  had  never  been  free  from  a  flow  of  blood 
for  a  single  day;  notwithstanding  she  had  been  the  whole  time  under 
the  treatment  of  one,  and  a  part  of  the  time  under  the  treatment  of  two 
skillful  physicians  of  the  Old  School.  After  having  exhausted  all  their 
skill,  with  no  apparent  benefit  to  the  patient  at  all,  they  considered  her 
a  fit  subject  for  a  Botanic.  She  was  extremely  weak,  not  having  been 
able  to  walk  a  single  step,  without  assistance,  after  the  first  attack.  I 
would  observe,  that  one  of  the  attending  physicians  had  the  honesty  to 
confess,  that  he  could  do  nothing  more  for  her  than  he  had  already 
done,  and  advised  her  to  send  for  me.  The  other  wished  to  have  the 
privilege  of  trying  a  little  longer;  and,  when  informed  that  it  was  the 
intention  to  employ  a  Botanic,  he  told  the  patient,  if  she  was  going  to 
take  the  Botanic  medicines,  she  would  better  make  her  will,  before  she 
commenced  ;  for  the  medicine  would  kill  her  immediately.  I  found  her 
with  symptoms  nearly  as  follows;  pulse  about  ninety  per  minute,  very 
small  and  weak;  countenance  pale  and  sunken;  cold  extremities  ;  cos- 
tiveness  ;  extreme  weakness  in  the  lumbar  region,  with  pain  and  ten- 
derness in  the  hypogastrium.  I  commenced  the  treatment  by  giving 
repeated  doses  of  astringent,  nervine,  and  stimulating  medicines  com- 
bined ; — applied  much  friction,  with  warm  bathing,  to  the  surface,  and  a 
powerfully  stimulating  liniment  to  the  extremities,  night  and  morning. 
Enemas,  p?r  vaginam,  prepared  from  a  strong  decoction  of  witch-hazel 
and  raspberry  leaves,  with  a  tea-spoonful  of  tincture  of  myrrh  to  each, 
were  administered   night    and    morning ; — also,  stimulating  astringent 
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enemas,  by  the  bowels,  twice  daily,  until  the  more  urgent  symptoms 
were  subdued.  Daily  applications  were  made  to  the  pelvic  region,  of  a 
strong  tincture  of  capsicum  and  gum  myrrh,  prepared  in  brandy.  Un- 
der the  above  treatment,  the  haemorrhage  entirely  ceased,  within  36 
hours  after  I  first  saw  the  patient,  and  has  never  returned,  although 
she  has  since  had  an  addition  of  a  child  to  her  family. 

Thus  it  was  apparent,  that  the  Botanic  treatment  had  accomplished, 
in  the  short  space  of  36  hours,  that  which  the  regulars,  with  all  their 
boasted  skill  and  science,  had  been,  in  vain,  endeavoring  to  accomplish 
for  more  than  three  months.  The  family  had  never,  previously  to  this 
time,  used  the  Botanic  medicines,  and  applied  them,  in  this  instance, 
only  as  a  dernier  resort,  and  that  without  much  faith  in  them  ;  but  the 
signal  triumph  of  the  Botanic  over  the  Mineral  Practice,  in  this  instance, 
made  the  whole  family,  with  many  others,  strong  friends  and  advocates 
of  the  former  system.  I  have  treated  many  cases  similar  to  the  above, 
and  uniformly  with  the  same  success,  never  having  failed,  in  a  single 
instance,  of  effecting  a  cure.  But  I  must  close,  (as  I  have  already 
written  much  more  than  was  my  intention,  when  I  began,)  by  saying 
that  the  cause  of  Medical  Reform  in  Nashua  is  onward. 

My  Practice  is  on  the  increase  at  the  present  time,  and  the  success 
attending  it  is  as  good  as  the  most  sanguine  could  wish  ;  as  I  have  not 
lost  a  single  patient,  since  I  have  been  in  town,  when  I  was  the  first 
physician  called*  Yours,  &c, 

N.  P.  CARTER. 

Nashua,  N.  H.,  June  16,  1816. 


WORCESTER  BOTANICO-MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

Its    Recognition    by    the    Southern    Botanico-Medical    College. 

Agreeably  to  previous  notice,  the  Board-©f  Trustees  of  the  Southern 
Botanico-Medical  College,  met  at  the  browse  of  Dr.  Mclntyre.  Present, 
Dr.  P.  Mclntyre,  Dr.  J.  Sinclair,  Dr.  I.  M.  Comings,  Dr.  L.  Bankston,  and 
Wm.  M.  Pope,  by  proxy  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  L.  Bankston.  There  be- 
ing a  quorum  present,  the  body  proceeded  to  business. 

On  motion  of  I.  M.  Comings,  Resolved,  That  the  following  portions 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Faculty,  passed  on  the  11th  of  May,  1846,  be 
adopted  as  the  proceedings  and  sense  of  this  Board. 

"  Forsyth,  May  Uth,  1846. 
"  At  a  called  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the  S.  B.  M.  College,  held 
this  day,  Profs.  Comings,  Coxe,  Bankston,  and  Fonerden,  were  present, 
and  Profs.  Mclntyre  and  Cook  represented  by  proxy.  The  meeting  was 
organized  by  calling  Prof.  Comings  to  the  chair,  who  laid  before  the 
meeting  two  communications,  received  from  Dr.  C.  Newton,  of  the 
Worcester  Medical  School,  officially  requesting  that  School  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a  branch  of  the  S.  B.  M.  College.  After  considerable  discus- 
sion on  this  subject,  it  was,  on  motion, — Resolved,  That  the  Worcester 
Botanico-Medical  College,  (consisting  of  a  body  of  approved  Directors 
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and  Faculty,)  be,  and  it  is  hereby  recognized,  as  a  Branch  of  the  S.  B» 
M.  Medical  College,  so  as  to  grant  the  Faculty  of  said  Branch  authority 
to  confer  regular  Degrees  on  such  of  their  students  as  may  be  found 
worthy,  on  due  examination  after  attending  two  full  Courses  of  Lectures 
in  said  Branch,  or  one  in  said  Branch,  and  one  in  some  other  respectable 
Botanico-Medical  College  ;  provided,  nevertheless,  that  all  the  Profes- 
sors of  said  Branch  shall  be  elected  by  the  Trustees  of  the  S.  B.  M. 
College,  and  hold  their  offices  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  said  Trus- 
tees ;  and  provided,  further,  that  all  nominations  and  removals  of  said 
Professors  shall  originate  with  the  Directors  of  said  Branch." 

On  motion,  Resolved,  That  Calvin  Newton,  M.  D.,  I.  M.  Comings, 
M.  D.,  Wm.  Henry  Fornerden,  M.  D.,  and  L.  Bankston,  M.  D.,  be 
and  they  are  hereby  elected  to  Professorships  in  the  Worcester  Botanico- 
Medical  College. 

On  motion,  Resolved,  That  five  dollars  for  each  graduate  at  the 
Branch  College,  be  paid  to  the  Faculty  of  the  Mother  College ; — said 
Branch  paying  the  expenses  of  her  own  parchments. 

L.  BANKSTON,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Trustees 

of  the  S.  B.  M.  College, 

Macon,  Geo.,  August  2\st,  1846. 


From  the  Water-Cure  and  Health  Almanac. 

THE    APPARENTLY    MIRACULOUS    EFFECTS    OF   COLD 
.      WATER  IN   SCALDS  AND  BURNS. 

The  cold  water  case  mentioned  in  the  first  number  of  the  Regene- 
rator, is  a  much  stronger  case  than  there  stated.  It  came  to  my  know- 
ledge in  this  wise  :  In  the  12th  month  of  1843,  as  I  was  going  to  Piqua, 
I  met  a  wagon  with  a  sick  man  in  it,  lying  upon  a  bed.  He  seemed  to 
be  travelling  in  much  pain.  I  inquired  the  cause  of  his  suffering,  and 
was  told  that  he  was  scalded  by  the  bursting  of  steam  works  in  the  tan- 
yard  near  Piqua,  about  fourteen  days  before — that  he  was  an  apprentice 
to  Mr.  McTurnahan,  a  tanner,  and  that  Mr.  McTurnahan  was  also 
scalded,  with  two  of  his  sons.  But  the  old  man,  who  was  the  most 
scalded  of  any,  jumped  immediately  into  the  pool,  which  was  slightly 
frozen  over,  and  came  out  entirely  well. 

This  tale  appeared  so  marvellous,  that  I  concluded  to  call  at  the  resi- 
dence of  McTurnahan,  and  make  further  inquiries.  I  did  so  ;  and  was 
informed  by  the  old  man,  that  he,  his  two  sons,  and  apprentice,  were 
standing  near  the  boiler  of  heated  water,  when  it  burst.  He  stood  in 
such  a  position  as  to  take  the  strongest  current  of  water  and  steam. 
This  is  the  only  evidence  he  has,  that  he  was  scalded  as  the  others,  for 
he  jumped  immediately  into  the  pool,  and  directed  the  boys  to  follow 
him.  On  coming  out  and  feeling  the  pain  continue,  he  went  in  again. 
The  skin  peeled  off  a  little  from  the  lower  part  of  his  arms,  and  a  little 
from  his  breast.     This  was  all  the  mark  he  had  upon  hirn,  and  it  had 
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not  hindered  him  from  from  his  work  at  all.     He  supposes  he  was  not 
in  the  water  more  than  five  minutes. 

His  eldest  son  came  to  the  brink  of  the  pool,  and  stepped  in  about 
halfway  up  to  his  knees.  He  then  stoped  to  unbutton  his  clothes,  and 
see  how  badly  he  was  hurt.  Finding  the  skin  peel  off  with  his  clothes, 
as  he  took  them  down,  he  concluded  to  go  into  the  house,  and  send  for 
the  doctor.  It  was  within  three  or  four  days  of  six  months  before  he 
was  able  to  go  about  again.  But  so  far  as  he  went  into  the  pool,  there 
was  no  mark  of  hot  water  upon  him.  The  youngest  son  was  scalded 
only  upon  his  legs.  He  went  immediately  into  the  pool,  as  his  father 
had  directed.  The  only  mark  left  upon  him  was  a  small  sore  on  one  of 
his  heels. 

The  apprentice  went  into  the  house,  and  was  doctored  according  to 
custom.  It  was  two  weeks  before  he  could  be  taken  home  upon  a  bed, 
and  four  months  before  he  could  go  about. 

I  have  called  several  times  at  McTurnahan's,  once  in  company  with 
Samuel  Jay  and  Walter  D.  Jay,  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
who  lived  in  Miami  County.  The  statement  he  makes  is  unifoim,  and 
I  think  may  be  relied  upon.  Thine,  &c, 

AUGUSTUS  WATTLES. 

Mercer  Co.,  O.,  5th  mo.  1st,  1846. — Regenerator* 

To  those  who  have  never  witnessed  the  effects  of  cold  water  in  scalds 
or  burns,  statements  like  the  above  appear  like  mere  idle  fiction  ;  but 
those  who  have  witnessed  such  effects,  recognize,  at  once,  upon  the  face 
of  such  narrations,  their  truth.  We  will  add  a  case  of  our  own,  illus- 
trative of  these  effects. 

A  few  weeks  since,  we  were  sent  for,  in  great  haste,  to  visit  the  infant 
of  Mrs.  Campbell,  a  seamstress  of  this  city,  whose  case  of  child-birth 
was  some  time  since  given  in  the  Journal.  The  message  was,  that  the 
child  was  very  severely  scalded.  We  hastened  to  the  woman's  resi- 
dence, and  there  learned  the  following  particulars :  The  little  fellow 
(being  ten  months  old,  and  a  cold  water  child,  so  called,)  was,  as  usual, 
running  about  the  room,  playfully,  when  he  drew  down  upon  himself, 
from  a  bench,  or  low  table,  a  large  pitcher  full  of  hot  water.  The  fluid 
passed  upon  his  neck,  shoulder,  down  the  arm,  upon  the  side,  abdomen, 
over  about  one-third  of  the  back,  and  upon  one  foot.  The  whole  extent 
of  these  parts  was  scalded,  and  in  places  blisters  rose,  apparently  as 
thick  as  one's  finger.  In  consequence  of  the  wonderful  effects  of 
water  which  the  mother  had  herself  experienced  before  the  birth  of  her 
infant,  as  well  as  at  that  time,  and  subsequently,  and  what  she  had  wit- 
nessed in  rearing,  thus  far,  the  child, — he  never  having  had  an  hour's 
sickness  from  the  first,  or  taken  a  single  particle  of  medicine, — she  had, 
very  naturally,  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  new  treatment.  She  pre- 
ferred, in  fact,  rather  to  treat  the  case  herself,  than  have  a  physician  of1 
the  ordinary  practice — such  a  one  having  been  called,  through  mistake 
of  the  messenger,  and  arriving  very  soon  after  the  accident. 

Immediately  after  the  accident,  the  little  sufferer  began  to  collapse,  as 
the  term  is.  He  grew  pale  and  cold,  and  had  a  severe  chill.  The 
mother  instantly  wrapped  him  in  a  folded  wet  sheet ;  but  his  appearing 
to  be  cold  led  her  quickly  to  place  about  him  an  abundance  of  warm 
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blankets,  outside  the  sheet.  It  was  not  long  before  what  is  called,  in 
such  cases,  reaction,  began  to  take  place  ; — the  circulation  and  heat  in* 
creased,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  pain.  All  these  symptoms  were  in 
themselves  favorable,  but  demanded,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  prompt 
treatment.  The  mother  had  already,  before  we  arrived,  very  properly 
commenced  cooling  the  affected  parts,  by  frequently  changing  the  wet 
cloths.  We  directed  her  to  have  the  child  held  over  a  tub  of  water,  and 
to  pour  cold  water  constantly  upon  the  cloths,  these  remaining  upon  the 
scalded  parts,  and  to  continue  this  process  as  long  as  the  pain  remained* 
She  kept  on  thus  cooling  the  scalded  surface,  until  her  suffering  child 
ceased  his  piteous  moaning,  and  went  to  sleep.  This  must  have  taken 
place  between  two  and  three  hours  after  the  accident.  He  slept  awhile, 
and  awoke  apparently  as  bright  as  usual.  Still,  so  much  of  the  surface 
was  either  blistered  or  abraded,  that  he  could  scarcely  move  without 
causing  much  distress.  Those  parts  were  directed  to  be  kept  constantly 
covered  with  fine  linen  cloths,  wet,  and  these  to  be  covered  with  dry 
ones,  so  that  the  system  might  not  become  too  much  chilled.  The 
child  was  to  have  as  much  water  as  he  chose  to  drink,  to  be  fed  very 
sparingly,  and  the  windows  were  to  be  left  open  night  and  day,  for  the 
*  admission  of  fresh  air.  The  mother  followed  the  directions  faithfully, 
and,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  parts  were  perfectly  healed.  During  the 
first  afternoon,  every  trace  of  the  inflammation  where  the  surface  was 
not  actually  destroyed,  was  removed.  The  fire,  as  some  would  say,  was 
completely  drawn  out. 


From  the  Water-Cure  and  Health  Almanac. 

BATHING. 

Bathing  has  been  practised  both  as  a  means  of  prevention  against 
disease  and  a  curative  resource,  from  time  immemorial ;  and  yet  much 
error  prevails,  among  both  learned  and  unlearned,  concerning  this  simple, 
yet  powerful  remedial  means. 

It  is  believed  very  generally  at  this  day,  that  the  practice  of  cold 
bathing,  when  the  body  is  bedewed  with  perspiration,  is  dangerous,  and 
that  numbers  of  persons,  every  summer,  lose  their  lives  by  this  means. 
But  the  true  fact  is,  that  the  danger  in  such  cases  is  owing  to  the  fatigue 
present,  and  not  to  perspiration  checked.  The  ancient  Romans  were  in 
the  habit  of  often  passing  from  their  sudatorium,  or  sweating,  to  the  cold 
bath.  The  Russians  for  centuries  have  been  accustomed  to  go,  while  in 
a  state  of  reeking  sweat,  to  a  cold  immersion,  or  to  roll  in  the  snow. 
So,  also,  in  this  way,  the  Indians  of  our  own  country  accomplish,  in  a 
multitude  of  cases  of  rheumatism,  fevers,  &c,  what  could  not  be  with, 
any  amount  of  drugs,  and  the  lancet  besides. 

Because  of  the  erroneous  notions  alluded  to,  great  and  oft  repeated 
mistakes  have  been  made  in  the  treatment  of  fevers  attended  with  high 
heat.  It  was  found  dangerous  to  bathe  in  cold  water  under  certain 
circumstances,  as  when  persons  had  become  heated  and  fatigued  from 
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exercise  in  a  hot  day  ;  therefore,  whenever  the  system  becomes  heated 
in  fever,  no  cold  water  can  safely  be  used,  it  is  supposed.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  wide-spread  delusion,  thousands  upon  thousands  have 
lost  their  lives,  and  all  for  the  want  of  a  judicious  use  of  the  simple  and 
abundant  agent,  water. 

Cautions. — Two  or  three  cautions,  then,  we  may  give  to  direct  in  the 
use  of  the  cold  bath  :  1st,  that  the  system  always  be  sufficiently  toarm 
at  the  time  the  bath  is  taken  j  since,  in  fact,  other  things  being  favor- 
able, the  more  heat  there  is,  the  more  favorable  the  action  of  the  bath  ; 
and  2d,  that  the  bath  never  be  prolonged  to  an  extent  that  the  system 
may  not  readily  take  on  a  natural  and  comfortable  state  of  heat  after  it 
is  taken. 

Warm  Baths. — Bathing  in  water  moderately  warm,  is  often  very 
serviceable  for  the  old  and  infirm,  for  the  weak  of  any  age,  and  for  per- 
sons in  great  fatigue. 


from  the  Water-Cure  and  Health  Almanac. 

TESTIMONY  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN  WESLEY. 

The  Rev.  John  Wesley,  well  known  as  a  shrewd  observer,  and  an 
eminently  good  man,  published  a  work  in  1747,  on  water,  which  went 
through  thirty-four  editions,  called  "Primitive  Physic,  or  an  Easy  and 
Natural  Method  of  curing  most  Diseases." 

After  exposing  and  condemning  the  prevalent  system  of  drugging  and 
quackery,  and  the  mysteries  with  which  the  science  of  medicine  is  sur- 
rounded, and  the  interested  conduct  of  medical  men,  Mr.  Wesley  gave 
a  long  list  of  diseases,  (following,)  for  which  he  recommended  the  use 
of  water,  as  the  only  true  and  safe  remedy. 

Mr.  Wesley  recommended  the  use  of  water  in  the  following  com* 
plaints  of  children  : 

Convulsions,  coughs,  gravel,  inflammation  of  the  ears,  navel  and 
mouth,  rickets,  cutaneous  inflammations,  pimples,  and  scabs,  suppression 
of  urine,  vomiting,  and  want  of  sleep. 

"  Water,"  says  Mr.  Wesley,  "  frequently  cures  every  nervous  and 
every  paralytic  disorder ;  particularly,  asthma,  agues  of  every  sort, 
atrophy,  blindness,  cancer,  chin  cough,  coagulated  blood  of  bruises,  com- 
plicated disease,  consumption,  convulsions,  convulsive  pains,  coughs, 
deafness,  drops,  epilepsy,  violent  fever,  gout  (running),  surfeits  at  the 
beginning,  sciatica,  hectic  fever,  hysteric  pains,  incubus,  inflammations, 
involuntary  stools,  lameness,  leprosy  (old),  lethargy,  loss  of  speech, 
taste,  appetite,  and  smell,  nephritic  pains,  palpitation  of  heart,  pain  in 
the  back,  joints,  and  stomach,  rheumatism,  rickets,  rupture,  suffocation, 
scorbutic  pains,  swelling  in  the  joints,  stone  in  the  kidneys,  tetanus, 
torpor  of  the  limbs,  even  when  the  use  of  them  is  lost,  tympany,  vertigo, 
St.  Vitus's  dance,  vigilia,  varicose  ulcers,  and  the  whites. 

Water  prevents  the  growth  of  hereditary  apoplexies,  asthma,  blind- 
ness, consumption,  deafness,  king's  evil,  melancholy,  palsies,  rheuma- 
tism, and  stone. 
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Water  drinking  generally  prevents  apoplexies,  asthma,  convulsions, 
gout,  hysteric  fits,  madness,  palsies,  stone,  and  trembling.  To  this 
children  should  be  used  from  their  cradles. 

Mr.  Wesley  gives  the  following  prescriptions : 

For  Asthma. — Take  a  pint  of  cold  water  every  morning,  washing 
the  head  in  cold  water  immediately  after,  and  using  the  cold  bath. 

Rickets  in  Children.— Dip  them  in  cold  water  every  morning. 

To  prevent  Apoplexy.— Use  the  cold  bath,  and  drink  only  cold 
water. 

Ague  —Go  into  a  cold  bath  just  before  the  chill. 

Cancer  in  the  Breast.— Use  the  cold  bath.  This  cured  Mrs* 
Bates,  of  Leicestershire,  of  a  cancer  in  the  breast,  a  sciatica,  and  rheu- 
matism, which  she  had  nearly  twenty  years.  N.  B.— Generally,  where 
cold  bathing  is  necessary  to  cure  any  disease,  water  drinking  is  so  to 
prevent  a  relapse. 

Hysteric  Colic — Mrs.  Watts,  by  using  the  cold  bath  two-and-twenty 
times  in  a  month,  was  entirely  cured  of  a  hysteric  colic,  fits,  and  con* 
vulsive  motions,  continual  sweatings  and  vomitings,  wandering  pains  in 
her  limbs  and  head,  and  total  loss  of  appetite. 

To  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  Cold. — The  moment  a  person  gets 
into  a  house,  with  his  hands  and  feet  quite  chilled,  let  him  put  them  into 
a  vessel  of  water,  as  cold  as  can  be  got,  and  hold  them  there  until  they 
begin  to  glow;  this  they  will  do  in  a  minute  or  two.  This  method 
likewise  effectually  prevents  chilblains. 

Consumption. — Cold  bathing  has  cured  many  deep  consumptions. 

Convulsions. — Use  the  cold  bath. 

11  Mr.  Wesley,  in  this  little  work,  prescribes  for  almost  every  com- 
plaint ;  and  the  reader  of  it  will  be  struck  with  the  great  similarity  of 
his  treatment  with  that  which  is  recommended  in  Hydropathy  ;  for,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  he  recommends  the  use  of  that  element  which  we 
are  so  strongly  contending  for,  namely,  cold  water." 
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With  this  No.  we  commence  supplying  the  subscribers  to  the  above- 
mentioned  paper.  Those  subscribers  will  bear  in  mind,  that  our 
arrangement  is  with  Dr.  Colby,  and  that  we  have  no  pecuniary  claim 
upon  them  for  the  present  volume.  They  will  settle  their  accounts,  for 
one  year,  with  Dr.  C,  who  is  the  sole  Proprietor  of  the  "  Journal." 
Since,  however,  the  Eclectic  may  now  be  considered  as  permanently 
established,  and  the  only  accredited  organ  of  the  Botanic  cause  pub- 
lished and  extensively  circulated  in  New  England,  we  hope  and  shall 
expect,  that  the  subscribers  to  the  "  Journal"  will  become  subscribers  to 
our  paper,  from  and  after  Jan.  1st,  1847;  and,  should  any  of  them  de- 
sire to  receive  the  1st  volume  of  the  Eclectic  complete,  so  as  to  have  a 
full  set  of  the  volumes  hereafter,  we  have  on  hand  a  quantity  of  the 
back  numbers,  with  which  we  shall  be  happy  to  supply  them.     Union 
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is  strength ;  and,  in  order  for  union  to  exist  with  any  society  or  party 
each  of  its  members  must  expect  to  relinquish  at  least  some  of  his  indi- 
vidual preferences.  There  is  now,  evidently  more  than  at  any  former 
period,  a  disposition  to  union  of  interests  among  the  Botanic  friends  in 
New  England  ;  and,  as  several  Thomsonian  papers,  in  succession,  have 
had  but  an  ephemeral  existence,  (some  of  them  not  completing  even  one 
volume,)  we  hope  that  every  lover  of  the  cause  of  medical  truth  will  feel 
under  obligation  to  aid  us  in  extending  our  list  of  subscribers.  We  assure 
them  beforehand,  that  they  will  find  us  essentially  orthodox  ;  and,  if,  in 
minor  points,  they  think  us,  at  any  time,  a  little  off  «f  the  track,  let 
them  help  us  on.  We  promise  to  be  found  teachable,  and  shall  be  glad 
to  be  set  right,  in  whatever  particulars  We  err.  Just  assist  us  to  sub- 
scribers, friends,  so  that  we  can  afford  the  time  and  expense  of  making 
a  good  paper,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  that  you  shall  have  it. 


PROSPECTS   OF   THE  WORCESTER  BOTANICO-MEDICAL 

COLLEGE.    ' 

We  have  already  heard,  personally  and  by  letter,  from  quite  a  number 
of  individuals,  who  purpose  to  become  members  of  our  next  Medical 
Class.  The  Course  of  Lectures  will  commence  on  the  first  Thursday 
in  March,  and  we  are  pleased  with  the  prospect,  that  the  attendance 
will  be  quite  numerous.  This  is  right.  Young  men,  about  to  enter  the 
profession  of  medicine,  should  not,  at  this  time  of  day,  think  of  doing 
so  in  professional  ignorance.  We  are  inflexibly  opposed  to  quackery  in 
every  form;  and  those  especially  whose  age  and  opportunities  allow  an 
extended  preparation,  should  seek*  the  highest  attainments  in  medical 
science.  No  pains  will  be  spared,  on  the  part  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Worcester  Botanico-Medical  College,  to  afford  to  their  pupils  the  most 
valuable  instruction.  Competent  anatomical  preparations  and  other  ap- 
paratus will  be  secured.  In  view  of  the  advantages  hereafter  to  be 
enjoyed  in  the  very  heart  of  New  England,  no  one  who  has  youth  and 
means  on  his  side,  can  be  excused  for  entering  the  profession  unedu- 
cated ;  and  we  highly  respect  the  decision  to  which  several  old  practi- 
tioners have  come,  which  is,  to  relinquish  their  business  for  a  season, 
in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  a  course  of  instruction  at 
our  College.  This  is,  not  only  taking  a  right  view  of  the  subject,  but 
entering  into  the  spirit  of  it.  Those  who  make  such  sacrifices  will 
always  have  our  sympathies  and  our  aid. 


THE  NEW  VEGETABLE  MEDICINE  STORE  AND  BOTANIC 

INFIRMARY 

Mr.  Editor  : — Our  estimable  and  enterprising  friend,  J.  W.  Chapman, 
M.  D.,  has  recently  removed  to  the  building  on  the  corner  of  Temple 
and  Cambridge  streets,  Boston,  where  he  has  fitted  up  a  large  and  com- 
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modious  Establishment  for  the  sale  of  Botanic  medicines.  It  is  on  a 
much  larger  scale  than  the  one  he  has  vacated,  and  much  more  conve- 
nient ;  so  that  he  will  be  prepared  to  furnish  his  customers  with  what- 
ever they  want  in  the  line  of  Vegetable  medicine. 

He  intends  to  keep  every  variety  of  medicine  used  in  the  Thomso- 
nian  Botanic  Practice,  and  many  valuable  preparations  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, which  have  been  used  quite  extensively,  and  been  productive  of 
great  good.  Dr.  Chapman  is  a  truly  kind  and  benevolent  man, — is  an 
excellent  practitioner,  and  has  performed  some  extraordinary  cures, 
which  well  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  skillful  and  suc- 
cessful physicians.  He  has  established  an  Infirmary  in  connection  with 
the  Store,  and,  no  doubt,  will  be  happy  to  accommodate  such  as  may 
wish  to  put  themselves  under  his  care.  His  rooms  are  elegantly 
finished  and  furnished,  the  establishment  is  pleasantly  located,  and  no 
one  who  goes  there  can  fail  of  being  agreeably  entertained. 

I  am  happy  to  add  that  Dr.  Chapman  is  doing  much  for  the  advance- 
ment of  medical  reform  in  this  city.  His  visits  are  among  the  first 
families  in  Boston,  who  have  a  high  regard  for  him  as  a  man  and  a  phy- 
sician. He  is  now  connected  in  business  with  a  very  respectable  and 
intelligent  individual  whom  he  recently  rescued  from  the  jaws  of  death, 
after  he  had  been  considered  incurable  by  several  of  the  Old  School 
physicians.  We  think  it  a  great, — a  remarkable  case, — and  hope  a 
report  of  the  same  will  soon  be  given  to  the  public.  A. 

Great  Chance  for  a  Physician. 

O3  DR.  C.  TE WKSBURY,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  having  other  business  than 
practicing  Medicine,  which  ought  to  have  his  whole  attention,  wishes  to  resign 
his  Practice  and  location.  To  an  enterprising  Physician  of  the  Botanic  or  Eclectic 
School,  an  excellent  chance  will  be  given,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  Imme- 
diate, and  extensive  business,  and  good  pay. 

Notice. 

[£j"  In  accordance  with  a  vote  of  t  he  Trustees  of  the  Worcester  Botanico-Med- 
ical  College,  at  their  annual  meeting  in  June  last,  there  will  be  a  special  meeting 
of  this  body  on  Thursday,  October  8th,  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.  As  the  question  of 
petitioning  the  next  Legislature  for  a  charter  for  this  College,  and  other  important 
business  will  come  before  the  Board,  a  full  attendance  is  requested.  Other  friends 
interested  in  the  success  of  our  operations  are  invited  to  attend. 

*  J.  A.  ANDREWS,  Secretary. 

T¥otice. 

O*  The  subscriber  respectfully  returns  thanks  to  the  inhabitants  of  Worcester 
and  vicinity  for  the  liberal  patronage  he  has  received,  (since  his  return,)  and  re- 
spectfully gives  notice,  that  he  still  continues,  as  formerly,  to  receive  patients, 
who  may  rely  upon  the  most  unremitting  attention,  and  that  they  will  be  fur- 
nished with  every  accommodation  necessary  for  their  comfort  and  restoration  to 
health.     A  complete  assortment  of  Botanic  and  Eclectic  Medicines  for  sale. 

J.  A.  ANDREWS,  M.  D., 

July  1,  1846.  Corner  of  Church  and  Mechanic  streets,  Worcester,  Mass. 

N.  B.  All  communications  for  medicine  or  advice  must  be  post  paid  to  receive 
attention. 
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New  England  Thomsonian  Depot  and  General  Herbarium. 

79  and  81,  Blackstone  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

(CT  DR~  J.  T.  GILMAN  PIKE  would  respectfully  inform  his  friends  and  the 
public,  that  he  is  now  making  an  addition  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  his  for- 
mer extensive  stock  of  Thomsonian  and  Botanic  Medicines,  which  will  enable 
him  to  supply  wholesale  dealers,  practitioners,  and  private  families  on  better  terms 
than  any  dealer  in  the  country. 

His  assortment  embraces  all  the  varieties  of  medicines  usually  furnished  by  sim- 
ilar establishments,  together  with  an  extensive  stock  of  Apothecaries'  Glass  Ware, 
Syringes,  Dental  and  Surgical  Instruments,  of  the  most  approved  kinds,  Trusses, 
Abdominal  Supporters,  Oils,  Extracts,  &c,  &c,  and  a  constant  supply  of  Brandy, 
Gin,  Wines,  and  other  liquors,  of  the  best  brand,  for  medicinal  purposes. 

His  whole  stock  has  recently  been  submitted  to  a  careful  examination,  and  ev- 
eiy  article,  which,  from  age  or  other  causes,  had  deteriorated,  has  been  removed, 
and  he  warrants  his  whole  stock  fresh  and  new. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  Botanic  System  of  Medical  Practice,  has  produced  a 
corresponding  demand  for  medicine,  and  country  traders  unacquainted  with  pre- 
scribing have  felt  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  small  assortment  of  articles,  suitably 
labelled  for  family  use. 

To  meet  this  exigency,  Dr.  Pike  has  committed  the  department  of  Pharmacy 
to  Dr.  James  Osgood,  one  of  the  most  experienced  physicians  in  the  country, 
whose  services  he  has  secured  for  five  years ;  and  he  now  offers  for  sale 
a  large  variety  of  new  articles,  of  great  value,  which  have  been  thoroughly 
tested  in  private  practice  for  many  years,  accompanied  with  adequate  directions 
for  family  use,  and  fully  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Botanic  community,  in 
all  their  diseases,  whether  chronic  or  acute. 

The  rapid  sale  of  these  medicines,  and  the  accumulated  testimony  of  their  effi- 
ciencv,  are  a  sure  indication  that  the  public  appreciate  the  value  of  medicines,  com- 
pounded by  physicians  of  age  and  experience,  when  compared  with  articles  thrust 
upon  them  by  mere  tyros  in  medicine,  who  are  perfectly  unacquainted  with  tha 
physiological  state  of  the  system,  and,  if  it  is  diseased,  are  incompetent,  of  course, 
to  prepare  remedies  adapted  to  restore  it  to  its  normal  state. 

Mew  Work. 

Q3=*  In  course  of  publication,  in  New  York,  THE  THOMSONIAN  PRINCI- 
PLES AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL  OBSTETRICS— 
By  Wm.  Henry  Fonerden,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Wo- 
men and  Children,  and  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  in  the  Southern  Bo- 
tanico-Medical  College  of  Georgia,  and  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  Chemistry,  and 
Botany  in  the  Worcester  Botanico-Medical  College,  Mass. 

This  work  is  designed  principally  as  a  text-book  for  the  students  of  the  two 
Institutions  with  which  the  author  is  connected,  and  embodies  the  whole  science 
of  Obstetrics  and  Obstetrical  Medicine  and  Surgery  ;  but  will,  nevertheless,  from 
the  many  ample  details  of  symptoms  and  treatment,  be  found  a  valuable  aid  to  all 
engaged  either  in  public  or  family  practice.  It  will  be  issued  in  one  large  vol- 
ume, of  between  500  and  600  octavo  pages,  illustrated  by  elegant  engravings,  and 
handsomely  bound. 

Price,  $4,00,  cash.  As  but  a  limited  edition  will  be  published,  orders  for  the 
work  should  be  immediately  sent  either  to  Dr.  Hosea  Winchester,  No.  108, 
John  street,  New  York,  Prof.  Calvin  Newton,  Worcester,  Mass.,  or  the  Author, 
Forsyth,  Georgia. 

For  Sale. 

(EJ*  That  well  known  and  desirable  stand,  the  Providence  Thomsonian  Depot 
and  Botanic  Infirmary.  This  excellent  establishment  has  been  in  successful  ope- 
ration for  more  than  six  years.  It  is  situated  upon  the  "  Popular"  street.  It  does 
an  excellent  retail  business,  and  something  at  wholesale.  The  proprietor  is  dbout 
to  change  his  business,  and  would  like  to  sell  as  soon  as  possible.  A  good  run  of 
business  is  guarantied.  D.  P.  BUKER,  Proprietor. 

Providence,  July  bth,  1846. 
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Worcester  Botanico-MLedical  College. 

O3  The  course  of  study  required  by  this  College  is  intended  to  occupy  three 
full  years;  and  candidates  for  the  regular  degree  of  M.  D.  must  have  attended 
two  full  Courses  of  Medical  Lectures  in  some  established  Medical  Institution,  one 
of  which  must  have  been  in  this  College.  They  must  present  satisfactory  testi- 
monials of  good  moral  character ;  must  have  a  competent  literary  education  ;  and 
must  well  sustain  an  examination  in  the  various  branches  of  medical  study,  as 
contained  in  our  Course  of  Lectures,  and  in  the  text-books  which  we  recommend, 
or  equivalents. 

The  following  are  the  principal  authors  recommended  : — 

On  Anatomy — Wilson,  Quain,  Wistar,  Paxton,  and  Harrison. 

On  Surgery — Pancoast,  Druitt,  Liston,  Cooper,  Velpeau,  and  Castle. 

On  Physiology — Carpenter,  Oliver,  Muller,  and  Dunglison. 

On  Pathology — Gross,  Gallup,  and  Watson. 

On  Materia  Medica — Pereira,  Wood  and  Bache,  Beach,  Mattson,  Howard,  Smith, 
and  Thomson. 

On  Auscultation  and  Percussion — Laeunec,  Williams,  Gerhard,  Jackson,  and 
Watson. 

On  Theory  and  Practice — Watson,  Mackintosh,  Elliotson,  Stewartson,  Mattson, 
Howard,  Smith,  and  Thomson. 

On  the  Institutes  of  Medicine — Gallup  and  Curtis. 

On  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  peculiar  to  Women  and  Children — Churchill,  Eberle, 
Chailly,  Maygrier,  Velpeau,  Beach,  Curtis,  and  Fonerden. 

On  Chemistry — Gray,  Silliman,  and  Turner. 

On  Botany — Eaton,  Bigelow,  Gray,  and  Wood. 

The  next  Course  of  Lectures  will  commence  on  the  first  Thursday  in  March, 
1847,  and  continue  fourteen  weeks.  The  fee  for  a  full  Course  is  $50,  in  advance, 
with  a  matriculation  fee  of  $3.  Of  those  who  have  attended  two  full  Courses  at 
other  Medical  Colleges,  $10  only  will  be  required.  Graduates  will  be  charged,  in 
addition,  $25  for  a  diploma.     Good  board  can  be  had  for  $2,00  or  $2,25  per  week. 

The  text-books  recommended  will  be  consulted  eclectically ; — authoritatively, 
indeed,  so  far  as  they  are  descriptive  of  actual  conditions,  as  in  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology, Pathology,  and  the  like  ;  but  otherwise  with  careful  discrimination, — the 
fundamental  peculiarity  of  the  doctrines  taught  in  this  College  being,  that  there  is 
no  necessity  for  employing  poisons  of  any  kind  as  medicinal  agents,  and  that  the 
object  in  exhibiting  any  remedy  should  be  to  sustain  and  not  to  depress  the  vital 
powers. 

The  following  are  the  present  members  of  the  Faculty  : — 

I.  M.  COMINGS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery. 

CALVIN  NEWTON,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Materia 
Medica. 

L.  BANKSTON,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice,  and  Institutes  of 
Medicine. 

WM.  H.  FONERDEN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  Chemistry,  and  Botany. 

Should  the  number  of  the  next  attending  Class  warrant  the  measure,  the  ser- 
vices of  an  additional  Professor  will  be  secured. 

The  facilities  hereafter  to  be  enjoyed,  under  a  competent  number  of  Instructors, 
will  be  ample  in  all  the  departments.  Dissections,  surgical  operations,  illustra- 
tions, and  experiments  will  be  conducted  in  the  most  advantageous  and  instructive 
manner. 

The  friends  of  the  College  are  respectfully  and  earnestly  requested  to  preserve 
and  forward  to  the  Anatomical  Cabinet  interesting  specimens  of  morbid  anatomy, 
and  to  favor  the  respective  Professorships  with  such  preparations  as  are  adapted  to 
facilitate  illustrative  teaching. 

Notice  to  Patients  and  Friends. 

O*  Hereafter,  our  friends  will  find  our  office  at  No.  1,  corner  of  Front  and 
Carlton  streets.  Our  residence  is  still  at  the  corner  of  Southbridge  and  Myrtle 
streets.  We  continue  to  receive  and  treat,  at  our  residence,  patients  afflicted 
with  chronic  disease  in  any  form  allowing  hope  of  amendment. 
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Travelling  Agents  Wanted  ! 

ID3  To  sell  two  Medical  Works  of  great  value  :— COMFORT'S  THOMSO- 
NIAN   PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE— COMFORTS  THOMSONIAN  PRAC- 
TICE OF  MIDWIFERY.     These  works  were  written  with  special  reference  to 
Family  use,  and  must  be  appreciated,  by  all  who  examine  them,  as  the  best  means 
to  preserve  or  restore  health. 

To  men  of  integrity  and  business  talent,  with  a  small  capital  of  $50  or  up- 
wards, who  are  disposed  to  enter  the  business,  (of  the  profitableness  of  which 
there  is  no  doubt,)  a  Circular,  giving  a  full  description  of  the  character  of  the 
Works,  the  principles,  prospects,  and  profits  of  the  agency,  will  be  furnished,  on 
application  personally,  or  by  letter,  postage  paid,  to 

ALEXANDER  HARRISON,  Superintending  Agent, 

No.  8  1-2  South  7th  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Prospectus. 

D3"  In  course  of  publication,  in  quarto  form,  A  TREATISE  ON  MIDWIFE- 
RY, with  about  seventy-five  splendid  colored  Engravings,  with  appropriate  ex- 
planations, plain  and  concise,  for  popular  and  professional  use  ;  adapted  to  the 
reformed  practice.     By  W.  Beach,  M.  D. 

The  price  of  the  work,  with  colored  engravings,  will  be  five  dollars ;  plain 
engravings,  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Any  person  who  will  procure  five  sub- 
scribers for  the  above  work,  and  remit  the  money  to  Dr.  W.  Beach,  239  Bowery, 
New  York,  shall  have  the  sixth  gratis. 

It  is  intended  to  have  the  work  ready  for  subscribers  in  September  next. 

Wilson's  Thomsonian  and  Botanic  Laboratory, 

No.  18f  Central  Street. ...Boston,  Mass. 

[£~p  The  subscribers  would  respectfully  inform  the  public  that  they  have  recent- 
ly opened  the  above  establishment,  where  may  be  found  an  extensive  assortment 
of  Botanic  and  Thomsonian  Medicines,  Shaker  Herbs,  Extracts,  Oils,  <5Lc.  Sy- 
ringes of  all  kinds,  and  all  the  different  Medical  Works  upon  the  reformed  system 
of  practice  published  in  the  United  States ',  also,  Brandy,  Wines,  and  other 
liquors  of  the  choicest  brands,  for  medicinal  purposes,  constantly  for  sale. 

Having  made  arrangements  to  obtain  all  articles,  that  are  indiginous  lo  this 
country,  directly  from  those  parts  where  they  are  grown,  and  found  in  the  great- 
est abundance  and  perfection,  they  are  prepared  to  supply  Wholesale  Dealers, 
Practitioners,  and  others,  with  medicines  of  superior  quality,  at  prices  as  low  as 
they  are  sold  at  any  similar  establishment  in  the  country.  The  utmost  care  will 
be  used  in  the  preparation  of  Compounds.  Medicines  neatly  put  in  small  pack- 
ages, and  labelled  with  full  directions  for  family  use,  if  required,  and  safely 
packed  for  any  climate. 

Orders,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  from  the  most  distant  sections  of  the  country, 
promptly  and  faithfully  attended  to. 

B.  OSGOOD  WILSON, 
G.  CARLOS  WILSON. 

The  New  England  Medical  Eclectic  and  Guide  to  Health 

Ry  Is  published  on  the  1st  and  16th  of  every  month,  at  Worcester,  Ms.  Each 
number  contains  sixteen  pages,  octavo.  Terms,  1,00  per  year,  invariably  in  ad- 
vance. All  remittances  and  communications  pertaining  to  the  Eclectic,  should  be 
directed,  post  paid,  to  the  Editor  and  Proprietor.  Any  person  forwarding  us,  post 
paid,  the  names  of  four  subscribers,  and  remitting  us  $4,00,  shall  receive  a  fifth 
copy  gratis. 

P.  L.  Cox,  Book  and  Job  Printer,  No.  10,  Central  Exchange,  Worcester. 


AND   GUIDE   TO   HEALTH. 

**  Seize  upon  truth  wherever  found. 
On  Christian  or  on  Heathen  ground.' 

CALVIN  NEWTON,  M.  D.,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
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SMILAX    SARSAPARILLA. 

This  plant  was  introduced  to  the  medical  world  about  the  year  1565  ; 
and,  on  its  first  appearance  in  Spain,  was  considered  as  an  undoubted 
specific,  in  syphilitic  disorders 

Perhaps  there  is  no  one  article,  in  our  Materia  Medica,  that  has  been 
so  much  extolled,  and  so  much  decried,  as  the  Sarsaparilla ; — no  one, 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  has  produced  so  much  relief,  and,  on  the  other, 
so  little  benefit,  in  the  estimation  of  the  experimenter.  This  great  dis- 
parity of  opinion  respecting  the  Smilax,  and  the  vascillating  reputation 
which  the  article  has  had,  can  be  traced  to  one  of  two  sources.  First, 
to  a  mistake  in  the  article, — the  experimenter  obtaining,  either  a  differ- 
ent plant,  or  some  species  of  the  Smilax  possessing  little  or  no  virtue. 
Or,  secondly,  the  genuine  article  may  have  been  used;  yet  when,  from 
its  age  or  other  circumstances,  it  had  lost  its  properties. 

We  are  acquainted  with  three  species  of  the  Smilax,  and  two  of  them 
possess  little  or  no  medicinal  qualities  ;  and  we  have  learned,  that  there 
are  a  number  of  other  species,  besides  those  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. Hence,  it  is  very  probable,  that  experiments  have  been  made 
with  some  of  the  inert  species,  which  have  produced  little  or  no  effect 
on  the  constitution.  We  have,  also,  seen  some  of  the  Mexican  Smilax, 
which  appeared  very  fresh,  but,  on  trial,  was  found  to  possess  no  more 
virtue  than  so  many  sticks  of  ratan. 

Thus  we  infer,  that  the  great  variety  of  opinions  respecting  this  arti- 
cle, must  have  originated  from  one  of  the  above  causes;  for  we  are  well 
assured,  that  the  powerful  alterative  properties  which  are  so  much  con- 
centrated in  the  Smilax  Sarsaparilla,  could  not  have  been  overlooked, 
if  the  genuine,  fresh  article  had  been  used. 

It  is  a  prevalent  opinion,  that  the  Sarsaparilla  which  we  have  always 
obtained  from  Mexico,  is  not  a  native  of  the  United  States ;  but  we  have 
found  the  genuine  Smilax.  in  almost  every  part  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 
21 
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and  we  have   reason    to  believe,  that  it  is  indigenous   to  almost  every 
Southern  State. 

In  the  various  experiments  which  we  have  made,  and  in  the  extensive 
use  to  which  we  have  applied  this  article,  we  have  found,  that  the  root, 
after  it  has  become  dried,  loses  many  of  its  virtues.  Hence  we  infer, 
that  the  larger  proportion  g(  this  article  which  is  imported,  is  very  weak, 
and  has  little  of  its  primitive  qualities. 

The  plant  called  Sarsaparilla  in  New  England,  is  not  even  a  species 
of  the  Smilax,  but  of  the  Aralia.  For  aught  we  know,  this  species  of 
the  Aralia,  may  posess  some  medical  properties  ;  but,  so  far  as  our  own 
observation  extends,  it  has  no  powers  proximate  to  those  of  the  Smilax. 
The  Aralia  is  an  annual  herb,  that  rises  but  two  or  three  feet;  while 
the  Smilax  is  a  perennial  vine,  which  climbs  sometimes  to  the  top  of 
the  highest  trees.  The  root  of  the  former  is  rather  pleasant  and  sweet- 
ish to  the  taste,  while  that  of  the  latter  is  very  bitter  and  nauseous. 

The  most  convenient  preparation  of  this  article  is  in  the  form  of  an 
extract.  We  gather  the  root,  and,  after  washing,  boil  it,  until  we  have 
obtained  its  virtues.  We  then  boil  the  liquid  down,  till  it  becomes 
nearly  of  the  consistency  of  molasses  ;  and  afterwards  add  of  alcohol  a 
a  sufficient  quantity  to  prevent  it  from  fermentation. 

A  tea-spoonful  of  this  preparation  will  operate  finely  on  the  bowels  of 
most  persons  ; — there  are  few  cases  which  will  require  an  increased 
dose.  It  may  be  taken  three  times  per  day  for  months,  and  yet  no  de- 
bility or  weakness  will  ensue  from  its  operation.  It  seems  to  be  the  most 
natural  aperient  we  have  ;  cleansing  the  system  from  its  impurities, 
without  producing  any  irritation  or  unnatural  action  in  the  alimentary 
canal. 

As  it  is  very  nauseous  and  bitter,  we  have  found,  that  it  is  much  bet- 
ter to  compound  this  article,  as  above  prepared,  with  our  Diuretic  Cor- 
dial, which  is  an  excellent  alterative  of  itself.  We  thus  have  a  Com- 
pound Extract  of  Sarsaparilla,  superior  to  any  and  all  of  the  nostrums 
of  the  day.  This  preparation  will  purify  the  blood,  and  remove  all 
forms  of  disease  caused  by  calomel,  or  any  other  preparation  of  mer- 
cury. It  is  a  superior  remedy  for  ail  impurities  of  the  blood  caused  by 
Syphilis,  and  is  excellent  in  every  case,  where  an  alterative  is 
required. 

We  lately  saw  the  following  remarks  from  Benjamin  Travers,  F.  R.  S., 
published  in  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Review.  They  correspond  with 
own  experience  in  the  use  of  the  Sarsaparilla.  Speaking  of  Syphilis, 
and  diseases  arising  from  the  use  of  mercury,  he  states,  that  "  no  rem- 
edy, next  to  the  adjustment  of  diet,  is  equal  to  the  Extract  of  Sarsapa- 
rilla. Its  power  is  extraordinary, — more  so  than  that  of  any  drug  I  am 
acquainted  with.  It  is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a  tonic,  with  this  invalu- 
able attribute,  that  it  is  applicable  to  a  state  of  the  system,  so  sunken 
and  yet  so  irritable,  as  renders  other  substances  of  the  tonic  class  una- 
vailable or  injurious. " 

We  have  administered  the  above  preparation,  in  some  chronic  cases, 
three  times  per  day  for  months,  and  it  has  caused  from  3  to  5  motions 
daily  ;  yet  such  patients  have  strengthened  rapidly,  and  recovered  en- 
tirely of  their  complaints  of  very  long  standing. 
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We  have  also  found,  that  the   Sarsaparilla  has   a  happy  effect  on  the 
liver,  in   removing  the  torpor  of  that  organ,  and   in   stimulating  it  to  a 

healthy  action.  ,     .     i  i 

We  have  treated  a  great  number  of  cases  almost  exclusively  with  the 
Sarsaparilla,  some   of  which   we  shall  report  as  soon  as   we   can   find 

leisure  to  do  so.  _ 

I.  M.  COMINGS. 

Madison,  Ga.,  Oct.  1846. 


From  the  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal. 

SIR  GEORGE  SMITH  GIBBES  ON  LIFE. 

It  appears,  from  well-established  experiments,  that  all  the  animal  tis- 
sues are  resolvable,  on  decomposition,  into  minute  bodies,  which,  in 
water  and  under  the  influence  of  the  sun,  possess  life  and  activity. — - 
These  animalcula,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  these  ultimate  points  of 
vital  activity,  cannot  be  further  decomposed,  except  by  the  agency  of 
fire,  when  they  become  subject  to  chemical  laws,  and  assume  the  state 
of  gas. 

By  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  and  with  a  little  management,  it  may 
be  clearly  seen,  that  many  of  the  processes  of  life  depend  upon  these 
minute  animals,  and  that  the  ordinary  laws  of  matter,  or  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  material  world,  are  totally  out  of  the  question  in  explaining 
the  phenomena  presented  by  these,  the  apparent  rudiments  of  vitality. 

The  vitality  and  activity  of  the  animalcula  infusoria  depend  upon  the 
influence  of  the  sun,  under  which  every  pool  becomes  tenanted  by 
myriads  of  them,  all  displaying,  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  the 
most  unequivocal  proofs  of  life. 

The  sun,  the  source  of  life  as  well  as  light,  supplies  this  vitality  in 
all  the  endless  variety  of  organized  and  living  action  ;  and  modifies 
matter,  in  all  these  processes,  in  a  manner  totally  different  from  all  phys- 
ical and  chemical  principles.  We  might  as  reasonably  compare  a  scar- 
let color  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  as  the  phenomena  of  life  and 
organization  with  any  of  the  subjects,  or  any  of  the  laws,  of  the  material 
world. 

The  most  subtle  fluids,  as  heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  &c, 
present  phenomena  which  every  new  discovery  brings  nearer  in  affinity 
to  the  material  world.  Life,  on  the  contrary,  is  wholly  independent  of 
all  these,  opposing  the  laws  of  matter  in  every  instance,  and  defying,  in 
all  its  combinations,  those  laws  of  affinity  and  attraction  which  form  the 
foundation  of  the  physical  sciences.  Organized  bodies  are  endowed 
with  properties  totally  different  from  all  others,  and  no  portion  of  such 
bodies  is  subject  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  until  every  vestige  of 
life  be  extinct. 

Although  in  the  dissecting  room  the  human  subject  be  dead  as  regards 
the  creature  then  under  consideration,  yet  the  vitality  is  not  lost,  for 
every  part  of  the  organized  structure  resolves   itself  into  new  arrange- 
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ments,  and  myriads  of  vital  rudiments  re-assert  their  rank  in  the  living 
world.  Thus  manures  supply  them  to  the  growing  vegetable,  and  di- 
gestion prepares  them  for  the  use  of  animals.  Built  up  as  the  human 
fabric  is  by  innumerable  myriads  of  living  rudiments,  we  easily  admit 
the  fact,  that  every  portion  of  it  possesses  vital  powers  :  powers,  in  every 
possible  view  of  them,  wholly  differing  from  the  laws  which  regulate 
every  subject  of  the  material  world. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  I  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  respecting 
this  very  curious  subject,  which  appeared  then,  as  they  now  do,  quite 
conclusive  as  to  the  essential  purpose  which  the  animalcula  infusoria 
perform  in  the  growth  of  vegetables.  It  was  from  considering  the  opin- 
ions of  Ingenhouz,  Priestley,  and  others,  on  the  nature  of  the  green 
matter  which  forms  on  water,  that  I  was  led  to  examine  very  carefully 
with  the  microscope  the  animalcula  infusoria,  and  to  observe  this  matter, 
and  the  fibrillre  of  the  roots  of  other  vegetables,  whilst  growing  in  water. 
Myriads  of  animalcula  may  be  seen  around  the  extremities  of  such 
vegetables,  and  it  appears,  that  these  minute  living  bodies  agglutinate 
themselves  together,  and  absolutely  themselves  become  th?  added  part; 
.  so  that  the  fibres  seem  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  congeries  of  these 
animalcula,  forming  the  growing  part.  They  may  be  seen  like  bees 
entering  a  hive,  and  making  up,  where  fixed  together,  the  fibre  itself. 

The  whole  substance  of  the  conferva  rivularis  certainly  appears  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  condensed  congeries  of  the  animalcula  infusoria. 
If  a  basin  of  water  be  half  shaded  from  the  sun,  whilst  the  other  half  is 
exposed  to  its  rays,  we  find  the  shaded  water  to  be  without  the  animal- 
cula, whilst  they  swarm  by  myriads  in  the  exposed  portion. 

If  a  sprig  of  mint  be  placed  in  this  water,  the  fibres  of  the  roots  extend 
and  grow  in  the  illuminated  portion,  but  they  make  no  advance  in  the 
dark  part.  The  animalcula  are  seen  to  be  supplied  on  the  one  side, 
and  to  fix  themselves  on  the  ends  of  the  fibres,  and  to  increase  them 
longitudinally  ;  on  the  other  side,  the  animalcula  being  absent,  the  roots 
do  not  grow.  The  increase  of  the  several  parts  of  vegetables  seems  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  supply  which  they  receive  of  these  animalcula 
by  the  roots,  leaves,  &c.  ;  for  the  leaves  and  blades  of  corn,  even  when 
growing  in  a  room,  are  terminated  by  drops  of  water  evidently  supplying 
these  monades,  which  arrange  themselves  according  to  the  necessities  of 
the  growing  vegetable,  and  according  to  the  impulse  originally  given, 
and  continually  supplied  by  the  seed  of  the  plant. 

The  whole  history  and  nature  of  compost  and  manure  lead  to  the 
conclusion,  that,  by  certain  decompositions  of  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ters, these  first  rudiments  of  life  are  again  set  free  to  become,  under  new 
arrangements,  subservient  to  the  growth  of  the  renewed  vegetation. 

I  purpose,  in  my  next  communication,  to  show  the  application  of  the 
foregoing  observations  to  the  animal  system  ;  their  importance  in  ex- 
plaining and  directing  the  actions  and  functions  of  its  most  essential 
organs,  and  proving  how  far  we  may  consider  the  living  world  inde- 
pendent of  the  ordinary  laws  of  matter. 

Although,  from  a  great  variety  of  observations  and  experiments, 
which  at  various  times,  during  upwards  of  thirty  years,  I  have  made  on 
the  animalcula  infusoria,  —  although,  from   these   experiments,  I  have 
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been  convinced  of  their  importance  in  explaining  many  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  yet  I  never  should  have  ventured  to 
make  my  opinions  public,  until  I  saw  that  others  had  led  the  way  in 
the  same  line  of  inquiry. 

The  subject  having,  however,  been  brought  forward,  I  feel  at  liberty 
to  detail  some  experiments  corroborative  of  the  opinions  that  have  thus 
been  promulgated. 

If  it  be  admitted,  that  there  exists  a  totally  different  series  of  laws 
which  regulate  the  vital  and  the  material  world,  it  must  be  of  importance 
to  trace  ihose  laws  in  each  instance. 

There  is  no  division  of  inorganic  matter  by  which  we  can  arrive  at  an 
ultimate  living  particle.  In  organized  bodies  we  find  a  terminating  ru- 
diment, evidently  endowed  with  a  power  of  spontaneous  activity,  beyond 
the  simplicity  of  which  we  cannot  go.  This  is  the  motias  termo,  so 
called  for  that  reason. 

Some  recent  and  most  highly  interesting  views  of  the  animal  econ- 
omy have  appeared,  wherein  the  composition  of  the  human  body  is  por- 
trayed in  a  very  novel  and  most  curious  manner. 

"All  the  tissues  of  the  animal  body  are  shown  to  be  ultimately  resolv- 
able into  minute  globules,  and  these  globules,  as  they  are  successively 
disengaged  from  the  mass,  exhibit  distinctly  a  power  of  spontaneous 
activity,  moving. about  rapidly  in  all  directions.  In  short,  they  become 
animalcula,  possessing  the  power  of  locomotion,  and  have  been  named 
monades.  It  appears,  that  these  bodies  are  capable  of  existing  as  ani- 
mals or  vegetables,  and  of  forming  elementary  parts  of  either. 

"  Thus,  according  to  the  above  view  of  the  subject,  we  arrive  at  the 
singular  conclusion,  that  the  human  body,  with  all  its  organs,  is  built  of 
animalcula,  and  that  it  is  a  congeries  of  countless  millions  of  organized 
beings,  each  capable  of  riving  in  a  separate  state,  and  perhaps  exercising 
some  of  the  functions  of  individual  life,  whilst  incorporated  with  our 
system.  It  is  not  certain,  but  it  is  at  least  probable,  that  these  monades 
form  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  organic  life,  and  that  beyond  them 
there  is  nothing  but  the  ultimate  gaseous  elements. 

"  They  are  the  units,  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  by  the  addition  or 
subtraction  of  which  all  the  parts  of  the  body  are  daily  enlarged  or  di- 
minished. 

"  The  process  of  digestion,  perhaps,  consists  merely  in  the  operations 
necessary  to  separate  these  monades  from  the  combinations  in  which 
they  existed  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  substances  that  form  our  food ; 
and  that  of  assimilation,  in  the  mode  of  conveying  them  to,  and  depositing 
them  in,  the  various  parts  of  the  body  for  whose  nourishment  they  are 
destined." 

In  my  last  communication  I  described  the  observations  I  had  made  on 
the  part  these  animalcula  perform  in  the  growth  of  plants.  In  conform- 
ity with  the  object  of  the  present  paper.  I  shall  describe  some  further 
experiments  illustrative  of  the  above  view  of  the  subject. 

The  green  matter  which  spontaneously  forms  itself  in  vessels  of 
water  which  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  bears  a  strict  analogy 
with  the  Conferva  rivularis  and  the  Tremella  nostoc.  If  the  property 
of  producing  oxygen  gas  during  life  and  growth  belongs  only  to  vege- 
tables, it  would  appear,   from   the  experiments  of  Dr.  Ingenhouz,  that 
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there    exists,  in    the    three    above-mentioned    vegetables,   an   insensible 
change  from  the  animal  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  vice  versa. 

Water  which  has  been  boiled,  enclosed  in  an  inverted  vessel  over 
mercury,  does  not  produce  the  green  matter,  however  exposed  it  may  be 
to  the  light;  whilst  spring  water,  on  the  contrary,  generally  produces 
it  under  the  same  circumstances. 

Boiled  water,  when  exposed  to  the  air  and  to  light,  will  produce  the 
green  matter. 

Boiled  water  contained  in  a  vessel  inverted  over  mercury,  will  pro- 
duce the  green  matter,  if  any  vegetable  or  animal  substance  be  added  to 
it,  as  blood,  flesh,  fish,  bile,  potato,  indigo,  &c.  At  first,  the^e  sub- 
stances are  decomposed,  the  water  gets  turbid,  and  a  mixture  of  hydro- 
gen gas,  azote,  and  carbonic  acid,  is  disengaged  ;  the  water  at  length 
becomes  green,  and,  in  the  place  of  these  airs,  nothing  remains  but  oxy- 
gen gas,  in  a  state  of  very  great  purity.  If  this  water  be  examined  with 
a  good  microscope,  when  it  becomes  green,  we  see  a  great  number  of 
animalcula,  which  move  freely  about  it.  In  following  our  observations 
with  these  animalcula,  we  see  them  after  a  time  relent  in  their  move- 
ments, and  unite  together,  forming  the  green  matter. 

If  this  green  matter  be  suffered  to  dry,  and  be  broken  to  pieces,  and, 
if  the  broken  pieces  be  placed  in  water,  animalcula,  absolutely  similar 
in  form  to  those  which  had  united  themselves  in  the  green  matter,  re- 
appear, and  move  about  freely  in  the  water. 

In  observing  this  curious  fact,  which  can  be  easily  done  by  a  drop  of 
the  water  being  placed  in  a  concave  glass,  and  covered  over  with  talc  to 
prevent  evaporation,  the  round  bodies,  which  are  the  animalcula,  observe 
at  first  a  perfect  immobility;  after  a  time,  they  acquire  an  oscillating 
motion,  which  increases,  and  at  last  assume  the  same  activity  and  viva- 
city that  they  had  previously  to  their  forming  the  green  matter. 

After  this,  the  animalcula  re-unite,  end  again  form  the  green  matter, 
which  produces  oxygen  gas  when  exposed  to  the  light. 

From  following  these  experiments  with  Dr.  Ingenhouz,  and  in  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  vegetation  under  a  variety  of  experimental  manage- 
ment, I  have  long  since  felt  the  conviction  that  vegetables  acquire  their 
growth  under  the  instrumentality  of  the  animalcula  infusoria;  and  that 
the  preponderating  influence  which  the  germ  of  either  the  animal  or 
vegetable  exercises  seems  to  determine  the  monas  termo,  or  its  combina- 
tions, towards  the  formation  of  one  or  the  other. 

Although  we  may  combine,  in  numberless  ways,  the  ultimate  elements 
of  almost  all  food,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  azote,  by  chemical 
means,  yet  we  never  can  produce  that  combination  which  will  nourish 
animal  life.  That  power  belongs  elsewhere,  and  must  be  sought  for  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  vitality. 


THE   MUMMERY   OF   MEDICINE. 

By  Douglas  Jekrold,  Editor  of  the  "  Shilling  Magazine"  London. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  there   is  some   tough   reading  in    the 

world.     Egyptian  hyeroglyphics   puzzle  most  people — Etruscan  inscrip- 
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lions  cannot  be  read  by  those  who  run — and,  to  ascend  from  antiquity 
upwards — even  the  contemporary  pot-hooks  and  hangers  wherewith 
John  Chinaman  labels  his  tea  boxes — are  by  no  means  lucid  in  their 
signification.  But  neither  sculptured  stones  from  Egypt,  nor  vases 
from  Etruscan  tombs — nor  tea  boxes  ornamented  with  the  most  mystic 
devices  of  China  ink — are  more  obscure  in  the  tale  they  would  tell,  than 
the  Utile  slips  of  paper  which  the  doctor  tells  us  to  carry  to  the  apothe- 
cary, and,  on  "  the  shut  our  eyes  and  open  our  mouth  principle,"  swal- 
low the  mysterious  substances,  solid  ot  fluid,  represented  by  the  equally 
mysterious  writings  in  question. 

But  the  medical  profession  is  a  learned  profession,  and  its  members 
use  Latin  because  Latin  is  a  learned  language.  We  should  like  to  hear 
a  few  "  general  practitioners  "  indulging  in  a  quiet  chat  on  Sir  James 
Graham's  new  medical  bill,  or  on  mesmerism  and  homoeopathy  in  the 
vernacular  of  the  Caesars.  We  should  see  how  deep  the  learned  pro- 
fession was  in  the  learned  language.  But  who  says  that  the  doctors 
write  Latin  ?  Their  Latin  is  no  more  Latin  than  it  is  English  ;  they 
have  only  half  translated  the  tongue  they  employ  ;  they  have  taken  it 
out  of  English  without  putting  it  into  any  other  language  in  particular. 
Our  Sangrados,  too,  add  insult  to  injury — they  make  us  swallow  their 
nasty  stuffs,  and  call  them  by  barbarous  names  to  boot.  They  insist 
upon  their  Latin  being  as  their  drugs,  not  only  in  the  draught  nauseous 
to  one  species  of  taste,  but  the  formula  under  which  it  is  administered 
must  be  revolting  to  another. 

But  bad  Latin  is  not  our  principal  objection  to  our  friends  of  the  col- 
lege of  surgeons  and  physicians.  Even  if  they  could  write  Ciceronian 
prescriptions,  which  they  can't,  or,  at  all  events,  won't,  we  ask,  what 
would  be  the  cui  bono  of  doing  so  ?  We  are  not  Romans,  but  English- 
men. Write  as  you  speak.  You  ask  us  to  put  out  our  tongues,  and  to 
feel  our  pulse,  in  plain  English ;  you  find  the  one  too  white,  and  the 
other  too  fast.  Why  don't  you  tell  us  the  names  of  the  drugs  we  must 
swallow,  to  restore  the  fine  red  of  the  one,  and  moderate  the  jog-trot 
of  the  other,  in  plain  English,  too  ? 

Gentlemen,  '  Medicine-men,'  or  '  Mystery-men,'  as  the  Ojibbeways 
and  their  red  brethren  of  the  wilderness  call  you  ;  there  has  been,  from 
time  immemorial,  a  considerable  quantity  of  humbug  in  your  profes- 
sion, the  still  existing  remains  of  which  we  would  fain  see  purged  ofT. 
In  times  of  yore,  when  people  called  you  leeches  and  chirurgeons,  you 
added  a  good  many  of  the  tricks  of  the  juggler  to  your  legitimate  craft. 
You  were  then  the  prime  professors  of  Alchemy,  of  Astrology,  the  prin- 
cipal conjurers  and  magicians  of  the  olden  time,  ere  the  advent  of  Herr 
Dobler  and  the  Wizard  of  the  North  ;  you  masqueraded  in  flowing 
robes  and  long  beards,  and  carried  white  wands  like  the  stewards  at  a 
charity  dinner  :  you  used  a  mysterious  jargon,  both  in  your  medical 
and  your  magical  practice  :  you  applied  one  to  aid  you  in  carrying  on 
the  other:  you  had  sympathetic  powders,  and  charms,  and  enchant- 
ment :  you  worked  by  spell  and  pill :  hax,  pax,  max,  was  an  old  medi- 
cal charm  against  the  effect  of  a  dog's  bite  :  the  not  very  dignified  syl- 
lables of  och,  och,  you  held  to  be  able  to  perform  cures,  to  accomplish 
which   sulphur  ointment  has  obtained  a  more  modern  celebrity.     Long 
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ago,  however,  you  gave  up  reading  your  patients'  symptoms  and 
chances,  in  the  stars,  and  you  now  look  for  the  legitimate  reward  for 
your  learned  labors,  rather  to  guinea  fees,  than  to  the  mystic  riches  of 
die  crucible.  So  far,  so  good.  You  have  in  a  measure  kept  pace  with 
the  world'which  is  moving  on  around  you;  but  still,  in  some  respects, 
you  are  lagging, — still  you  have  a  yearning  longing  for  that  veil  of 
mystery,  which  once  hung  awe-inspiring  around  you  :  still,  in  your  pre- 
scriptions, live  the  embers  of  your  former  secret  fires ;  still,  in  ordering 
a  simple  pill,  or  a  soothing  draught,  do  you  fondly  hug  the  glory  with 
which  the  omne  ignotwm  pro  magnifico  invests  you.  Of  the  old  mystic 
formulas  you  still  have  a  fond  recollection.  Gentlemen,  your  faith  in 
spells  is  not  quite  at  an  end.  In  ordering  a  dose  of  salts,  your  sulph. 
mag.  corresponds  to  the  ancient  och,  och.  We  never  see  a  prescription, 
setting  forth  the  necessity  of  beginning  next  day  with  a  dram  of  castor 
oil,  the  neat  and  appropriate  sentiment  couched  under  the  dim  phrase- 
ology of  ol.  ric.  eras  mane,  without  thinking,  with  great  tolerance,  of 
the  days  when  hax,  pax,  max,  and  similar  luminous  useful  sentences, 
were  in  great  vogue  and  vigor. 

Drop,  then,  we  beseech  you,  the  last  links  which  connect  science  with 
nonsense, — the  doctor  with  the  Diddler  family;  rhubarb  will  do  as 
much  good  when  ordered  in  English  as  in  dog  latin ;  senna  is  not  a  bit 
more  agreeable  as  Fol.  sen.;  nor  cream  of  tartar  as  Bitart.  Pot. — 
Apothecaries  can  understand  "  to  be  made  into  a  draught,"  just  as  well 
as  Fiat  Haustus ;  and  even  the  most  ignorant  will  not  require  more 
spelling  over  "  the  mixture  to  be  taken  at  bed-time,"  than  they  would 
to  read  and  understand  Mist.  h.  s.  sumenda. 


THOMSONlSiM. 

Dr.  Newton — Dear  Sir  : — Those  who  have  read  my  writings,  or 
heard  me  lecture,  know  me  to  be  a  decided  advocate  for  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson,  and  know  my  reasons  for  thus 
decidedly  advocating  those  principles  ;  but  I  shall,  through  the  medium 
of  your  columns,  be  introduced  to  those  who  entertain  different  views, 
and  prefer  for  text  books,  Beach's  Family  Physician,  Elisha  Smith's 
Botanic  Physician,  and  others  of  the  same  stamp.  I  wish,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  such,  to  give  my  reasons  for  prefering  Thomsonism  to  any 
othe'r  medical  ism  now  in  vogue. 

Dr.  Beach's  system  of  practice  was,  at  one  time,  my  favorite  practice. 
I  became  interested  in  his  writings; — was  a  subscriber  for  his  Medical 
Reform,  and  purchased  his  work  in  three  volumes,  as  soon  as  it  was 
issued  from  the  press.  I  read  it  attentively,  and  considered  it  just  what 
the  Botanic  practice  needed  to  put  it  upon  a  respectable  and  permanent 
basis.  About  ten  years  ago,  I  commenced  practice,  having  full  confi- 
dence in  the  doctrines  of  Dr.  Beach.  I  soon  after  commenced  publish- 
ing a  paper  advocating  his  v-iews,  and  received  in  exchange  the  differ- 
ent Thomsonian  periodicals  then  in  circulation.  I  saw  in  Thomsonism 
self-evident  facts — tangible  truths, — satisfactory  to  a  thinking,  investi- 
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gating  mind.  I  examined  attentively  the  claims  of  that  system,  proved 
it  in  all  the  different  forms  of  disease,  and  was  astonished  at  its  success. 
Since  that  time,  Beachism,  in  my  view,  has  appeared  unsatisfactory  in 
theory,  and  uncertain  in  practice.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  an  improvement  on 
the  Old  School  practice,  inasmuch  as  it  rejects  mineral  poisons,  but  far 
below  Thomsonism,  inasmuch  as  it  embraces  vegetable  poisons — depend- 
ing mainly  on  specifics.  There  is  a  plausibility  about  it  calculated  to 
mislead  the  inexperienced  and  superficial  observer,  while  the  truth  of 
Thomsonism  becomes  more  apparent,  by  close  investigation  and  exten- 
sive application.  There  is,  probably,  no  man  in  New  England  who  has 
had  so  good  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  results  of  all  the  different 
systems  of  medical  practice  as  myself,  having  travelled  over  a  large 
portion  of  nearly  all  the  New  England  States,  lecturing  on  the  subject 
of  medical  practice,  and  conversing  and  discussing  with  all  classes  of 
physicians;  and  I  cannot  withhold  the  declaration  of  my  firm  belief, 
that  Thomsonism  embraces  the  important  practical  truths  of  all  other 
systems,  with  but  few  of  their  errors.  I  hold  myself  in  readiness  to 
defend  the  medical  principles  I  entertain,  either  befoie  a  public  audience, 
through  the  public  press,  or  in  the  chimney  corner,  whenever  called 
upon  to  do  so. 

It  is  the  general  impression,  that  Thomsonism  is  on  the  wane  ;  in- 
stead of  which,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  becoming  incorporated  into  all  other 
systems,  exhibiting  itself  in  the  practice  of  nearly  every  physician. 
The  steam  bath,  that  was  once  so  horrid,  is  now  an  excellent  remedial 
Tagent.  The  life  destroying  lobelia  is  now  a  valuable  emetic,  and  the 
red-hot  cayenne  can  hardly  be  dispensed  with.  The  Thomsonian 
name  may  be  forgotten,  but  the  principles  of  the  Thomsonian  system, 
never.  I  shall,  in  future  communications,  explain  what  Thomsonism 
is,  —  define  minutely  my  position,  so  that  those  who  differ  from  me  may 
have  an  opportunhy  of  showing  the  falsity  of  Thomsonism  in  detail. 

BENJ.  COLBY. 

Providence,  R.  L,  Oct.  7,  1846. 


N.  B.  As  an  arrangement  is  now  made  to  furnish  my  subscribess 
with  a  complete  volume,  suitable  to  bind,  I  hope  those  who  have  not 
paid  for  the  "Journal,"  will  do  me  the  favor  of  forwarding  the  "  dol- 
lar "  immediately.  I  learn  that  some  had  the  impression  that  I  stop- 
ped the.  "  Journal "  with  the  intention  of  defrauding  my  subscribers, 
who  had  paid  for  the  volume.  But  there  are  those  who  know,  that  I 
have  not  received  enough  to  pay  its  current  expences,  besides  spending 
about  four  months  in  endeavoring  to  extend  its  circulation,  &c. ;  for 
which  the  amount  I  have  received  would  not  more  than  pay  me  :  so 
thiit,  after  receiving  all  that  is  now  due,  I  shall  be  over  one  hundred 
dollars  the  loser  for  having  commenced  it.  If  I  had  had  the  means  of 
continuing  it,  I  should  have  done  so  until  the  completion  of,  the  volume, 
without  regard  to  the  loss  I  should  have  sustained.  I  hope  friend  New- 
ton will  be  better  compensated  for  his  labors  bestowed  on  the  Eclectic. 

B.  C. 
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From  the  London  Medical  Gazette. 

HYDROPHOBIA. 

To  the  editor  of  the  London  Medical  Gazette  : 

Sir, — As  the  following  case  may  throw  some  additional  light  on  the 
pathology  of  hydrophobia,  I  have  sent  it  you  for  publication. 

I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  GOODRICH. 

On  Thursday  morning,  25th  ult.,  I  was  called  up  about  seven  o'clock, 
to  see  a  man  who  I  understood  was  exceedingly  ill,  and  waiting  in  the 
surgery  very  impatiently  for  my  arrival.  I  found  my  patient,  (Mr. 
Barham,)  a  fine  looking  old  man,  about  60,  laboring  at  intervals  of 
about  five  minutes  under  s:rong  spasmodic  paroxysms,  affecting  the 
muscles  concerned  in  breathing  and  deglutition.  There  was  a  wildness 
and  an  impatience  depicted  in  his  countenance,  totally  different  from 
any  thing  I  had  ever  observed  in  other  spasmodic  affections.  His  bow- 
els were  open,  tongue  clean,  skin  moist,  pulse  full  and  a  little  accelerated. 
I  took  away  twenty  ounces  of  blood,  and  prescribed  a  mixture  contain- 
ing half  a  drachm  of  laudanum  for  a  dose  every  hour  until  I  should  see 
him  again.  He  walked  home  half  a  mile  from  my  house,  (Gloucester 
Road,  Old  Brompton,)  and  left  me  ruminating  on  the  possible  cause  of  so 
much  mischief  occurring  suddenly  in  a  fine  healihy  subject.  At  ten  a 
messsge  was  sent,  saying  that  he  was  much  worse,  and  requesting  me 
to  call  as  soon  as  possible.  He  received  me  tranquilly,  and  said  he 
was  very  glad  that  I  had  come  to  see  him,  for  he  was  very  ill.  His 
symptoms  were  now  more  distressing  than  when  I  first  saw  him :  he 
looked  wildly  and  suspiciously  at  every  one  entering  his  apartment,  and 
his  breathing  was  accompanied  by  a  short  convulsive  sobbing.  On 
looking  at  his  medicine  I  perceived  he  had  taken  none,  and  expressing 
my  surprise,  he  assured  me  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  swallow  a  sin- 
gle drop,  as  the  attempt  had  been  followed  by  violent  spasms,  and  pro- 
duced so  much  distress,  tthat  he  desisted.  At  this  period  no  one  had 
the  slightest  idea  of  the  origin  of  his  malady.  I  poured  out  some  medicine 
into  a  tea-cup,  the  very  act  of  which  produced  much  excitement  and 
alarm.  My  first  impression  as  to  the  true  nature  of  his  disease  arose 
at  this  period,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  requiring  a  tea-spoon,  with 
which  he  endeavored  to  take  some  of  the  medicine.  The  attempt  pro- 
duced much  excitement  and  alarm,  and,  after  two  or  three  painful  efforts 
at  deglutition,  with  one  desperate  effort  he  swallowed  a  tea-spoonful, 
threw  away  the  spoon,  and  begged,  unless  I  wished  to  destroy  him, 
that  he  might  have  nothing  more  to  swallow.  I  now  left  his  room,  and 
inquired  of  a  by-stander  whether  any  thing  particular  had  occurred  to 
him  within  the  last  few  weeks.  On  recollection  she  said,  "  About  a 
month  since,  late  at  night,  a  strange  dog  came  into  the  premises  and 
fought  with  his  own  dog;  he  got  out  of  bed  to  separate  them,  and  the 
strange  dog  bit  him  in  two  places,  on  the  left  arm  and  hand ;  and  bit  a 
puppy,  which  died  about  a  fortnight  after  in  a* strange  way,  which  was 
thought  to  be  some  kind  of  a  fit."  To  ascertain,  if  this  occurrence  had 
produced  any  effect  on  his  mind,  while  again  bleeding  him  I  said,  "  You 
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have  been  in  the  wars,  Sir,  and  had  your  hand  and  arm  torn  ;  how  did  it 
occar?" — "  Oh  !"  said  he,  carelessly,  "that  was  done  by  a  dog  a  long 
time  ago,  but  it  healed."  The  circumstance  was  never  again  mentioned 
to  him,  and  he  died  in  total  ignorance  of  his  malady.  The  wounds 
were  perfectly  cicatrized,  and  there  was  not  the  least  action  going  on  in- 
dicative of  recent  absorption.  He  bore  the  bleeding  pretty  quietly  :  40 
ounces  were  removed,  which  on  cooling  presented  strong  marks  of  in- 
flammation.— Ordered  drops  iv.  Acid.  Hydrocyan.  omni  hora,  [every 
hour,]  in  a  little  water. 

Twelve  o'clock. — With  much  difficulty  he  has  taken  two  doses  of 
the  acid;  pulse  full  and  hard,  110.  30  ounces  more  blood  were  re- 
moved. 

Three  o'clock. — Has  taken  two  more  doses  ;  complains  of  a  dreadful 
sense  of  suffocation,  anJ  implores  that  nothing  more  may  be  given  him. 
Pulse  full,  and  beating  at  120  to  130.     Continue  the  acid. 

Eight  o'clock. — Pulse  full  and  hard.  Has  taken  in  all  24  drops  of 
the  acid,  but  so  painfully  distressing  has  the  deglutition  now  become, 
that  all  attempts  at  repeating  his  medicine  are  discontinued. — V.  S.  ad 
ounces  xxx. 

During  the  bleeding  he  looked  wildly  at  the  basin,  and  begged  that 
no  more  might  be  spilt,  (a  drop  or  two  had  fallen,)  repeating  frequently, 
in  great  agitation,   as  the  blood  was  running,  "  Take  care  !  take  care  !" 

Between  two  and  three  o'clock  next  morning  my  assistant,  (Mr.  Da- 
vies,)  visited  him.  He  found  him  tolerably  passive,  but  observing  every 
movement  with  intense  anxiety.  Pulse  full  and  hard,  face  flushed,  eyes 
denoting  cerebral  irritation.  He  had  been  at  times  outrageous.  On  its 
being  intimated  that  bleeding  was  again  necessary,  a  paroxysm  came  on 
more  intense  than  any  preceding, — and  with  great  effort  he  submitted. 
As  the  blood  flowed  he  became  more  and  more  alarmed,  till  at  length 
he  got  quite  unmanageable  :  he  raged  violently  at  his  nephew,  who  was 
holding  the  basin,  and  ordered  it  peremptorily  to  be  removed.  30  or  40 
ounces  were  taken  away.  It  was  found  necessary  to  put  on  the  straight 
waistcoat.  Abont  four  o'clock  Mr.  Davies  wished  him  to  take  some 
more  of  his  medicine.  He  said,  "  I  can  take  no  more  ;"  and,  on  reach- 
ing the  bottle  to  put  out  a  few  drops,  he  became  violently  agitated,  threw 
himself  from  side  to  side,  and,  as  well  as  the  incessant  spasmodic  sob- 
bings would  allow,  he  begged  that  not  one  more  drop  of  any  thing 
might  be  offered  to  him,  and  that  the  bottle  might  be  taken  from  his 
sight.  He  did  not  become  tranquillized,  until  its  removal.  He  lingered 
on  till  ten  A.  M.  in  the  same  state,  a  few  minutes  before  which  he  in- 
sisted on  getting  up,  and  walked  a  short  way  down  his  garden,  returned, 
laid  down  on  his  bed,  and  died. 

Mr.  Frederick  Salmon,  of  Old  Broad  Street,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  of 
Chelsea,  were  kind  enough  to  assist  me  in  conducting  the  post  mortem 
examination.  On  opening  the  chest,  the  heart  was  free  from  disease, 
with  rather  more  water  in  the  pericardium  than  natural ;  the  lungs  were 
completely  gorged  with  grumous  blood,  and  the  pleura  adherent  on  the 
right  side.  On  removing  the  cranium  which  was  remarkably  thin,  and 
cutting  the  substance  of  the  brain,  numerous  red  spots  presented  them- 
selves in  the  medullary  portion  ;  about  a  table  spoonful  of  water  in  each 
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ventricle  ;  the  plexus  choroides  was  turgid  ;  the  corpora  striata,  thalami, 
and  basis  of  the  brain  every  where  preternaturally  injected  ;  the  cere- 
bellum, crura  cerebri,  and  cerebelli,  in  a  high  state  of  inflammation.— 
On  removing  the  spinous  process  of  the  vertebra,  the  whole  cord  was 
considerably  inflamed  ;  and,  opposite  the  two  last  cervical  and  dorsal 
vertebrae,  the  cellular  substance  was  studded  with  dark  patches  of  co- 
agulated blood,  the  theca  vertebralis  thickened,  and  the  cord  in  an  ac- 
tive state  of  inflammation.  The  larynx  and  pharynx  bore  not  the 
slightest  vestige  of  disease.  The  preparation  of  the  cord  is  deposited 
in  the  museum  of  the  London  University. 

The  post  mortem  examination  of  this  case  tends  to  prove  the  correct- 
ness of  Professor  Thompson's  theory  of  the  proximate  cause  and  seat 
of  this  afflicting  malady;  and  the  plate  accompanying  a  case  recorded 
by  him,  in  the  13th  volume  of  the  Med.  Chir.  Society,  gives  a  faithful 
delineation  of  the  state  in  which  the  spinal  cord  was  found  in  this  case. 

Remarks. — We  publish  the  above  as  illustrative,  at  the  same  time, 
both  of  the  nature  of  hydrophobia,  and  of  the  utter  inefficiency  of*the 
ordinary  mode  of  treatment.  That  the  Botanic  Practice  is  adequate  to 
the  entire  cure  of  the  disease  is  evident  from  a  competent  number  of 
facts.  The  disease  is  essentially  spasmodic ;  but  the  irritation  of  the 
nerves  results  from  the  virus  introduced  into  the  blood  and  conveyed 
over  the  system.  The  anti-spasmodic  power  of  lobelia  inflata,  together 
with  the  tonic,  stimulating,  and  depurative  influence  of  other  Botanic 
remedies,  will  readily  effect  a  cure.  No  one,  as  we  believe,  ought  or 
needs  to  die  of  Hydrophobia.     [Ed.  Ec. 


From  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital. 

MENTAL  HALLUCINATIONS. 

A  patient  now  with  us  hears  a  clock  tick  over  his  head  at  night, 
which,  he  says,  keeps  him  awake.  He  also  smells  many  disagreeable 
odors  which  come  into  his  room  through  the  cracks  and  ventillated  op- 
enings, and  these  he  stops  up  with  rags.  In  this  case  both  hearing  and 
smelling  are  affected  with  disease.  The  senses  in  this  case  are  proba- 
bly diseased,  and  the  man  is  kept  awake  by  the  noise. 

Another  patient  was,  when  most  insane,  visited  at  night  by  naked 
skeletons,  who  made  lewd  motions  before  him.  He  also  smelled  poison 
in  his  room,  and  tasted  it  in  his  food.  This  man  would  imagine  that 
he  was  on  the  confines  of  the  bottomless  pit,  without  the  hopes  of  es- 
cape, and  so  rivited  was  his  mind  to  this  delusion,  that  he  would  be- 
come excessively  agitated  and  distressed,  and  weep  bitterly  at  his  im- 
pending fate.  He  had  one  or  two  of  these  paroxysms  during  religious 
worship  on  the  Sabbath.     He  at  last  recovered  favorably. 

A  person  with  us  is  surrounded,  day  and  night,  with  persons  who 
shoot  at  him  with  white  powder  which  makes  no  noise.  He  makes 
holes  through  his  clothes,  and  exhibits  them  as  the  marks  of  the  silver 
bullets  which  are  fired  at  him.  He  does  not  hear  the  reports  of  the 
muskets,  but  sees  the  person  shoot  at  him,  and  feels  the  wounds  which 
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are  made  in  his  flesh.  Before  he  came  to  the  Hospital,  he  loaded  his 
gun  with  black  powder,  to  revenge  himself  upon  the  persons  who  thus 
annoyed  him; — this  caused  his  arrest  and  confinement. 

Another  man  came  directly  from  our  seminaries  to  this  institution. — 
He  sees  persons  at  his  window  resembling  the  professors,  whom  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  hear,  and  converses  with  them.  He  has  seen  light- 
ning and  flame  flashing  through  his  room,  and  about  the  houses  in  town. 

One  man  stands  at  his  window  and  gives  orders  to  the  rail-road  depot, 
half  a  mile  distant,  respecting  the  movements  of  the  cars.  He  sees  his 
wife  at  the  window,  in  the  night,  directing  him  not  to  take  his  medicine. 

Another  man  sees  angels  and  cherubs  at  his  window,  in  the  night,  and 
holds  conversation  with  them.  They  tell  him  that  Tuesday  is  the  pro- 
per Sabbath,  and  he  observes  that  day  instead  of  Sunday. 

One,  a  bachelor,  sees  the  devil  in  his  room,  who  tells  him  all  his 
thoughts.  He  feels  sensible  effects  from  his  body,  which  are  the  result 
of  these  interviews.  He  can  drive  them  away  at  any  time,  by  promis- 
ing to  get  married. 

An  old  gentleman  is  visited  at  night  by  the  corpse  of  his  friend,  who 
brings  him  raisins,  tobacco,  &c.  Sometimes  he  gets  in  bed  with  him, 
he  finds  he  is  cold,  very  soft,  and  offensive  to  smell. 

A  deaf  and  dumb  patient  feels  himself  drawn  to  earth  and  the  sub- 
stances about  him,  and  says  the  earth  is  like  onions  applied  to  his  feet. 

A  recent  case  of  insanity,  now  in  care,  is  annoyed  by  gas  thrown  at 
him,  which  dazzles  and  disturbs  him  so  that  he  is  unable  to  know  what 
he  is  about. 

One  patient,  who  has  long  been  with  us,  is  exceedingly  annoyed  with 
what  he  calls  "  plaster  of  Paris  women,"  who  blow  his  hair  off  with 
their  "chemistry  winds."  He  is  quite  bald,  covers  his  head  with  a 
handkerchief,  and  rubs  it  constantly. 

Notice. 

g^jp  The  late  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Worcester  Botanico-Medieal  College 
stands  adjourned  to  WEDNESDAY,  November  4th,  at  1  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  the  office  of 
Dr.  C.  Newton,  No.  1,  corner  of  Front  and  Carlton  streets.  As  important  unfinished 
business  will  come  before  the  board,  a  full  and  punctual  attendance  is  requested. 

J.  A.  ANDREWS,  Secretary. 

Great   Chance  lor  a  Physician. 

tCT  DR.  C.  TEWKSBURY,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  having  other  business  than 
practicing  Medicine,  which  ought  to  have  his  whole  attention,  wishes  to  resign 
his  Practice  and  location.  To  an  enterprising  Physician  of  the  Botanic  or  Eclectic 
School,  an  excellent  chance  will  be  given,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms".  Imme- 
diate, and  extensive  business,  and  good  pay. 

IVotice. 

O3  The  subscriber  respectfully  returns  thanks  to  the  inhabitants  of  Worcester 
and  vicinity  for  the  liberal  patronage  he  has  received,  (since  his  return,)  and  re- 
spectfully gives  notice,  that  he  still  continues,  as  formerly,  to  receive  patients, 
who  may  rely  upon  the  most  unremitting  attention,  and  that  they  will  be  fur- 
nished with  every  accommodation  necessary  for  their  comfort  and  restoration  to 
health.     A  complete  assortment  of  Botanic  and  Eclectic  Medicines  for  sale. 

J.  A.  ANDREWS,  M.  D., 

July  1,  1846.  Corner  of  Church  and  Mechanic  streets,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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New  England  Thomsonian  Depot  and  General  Herbarium. 

79  and  81,  Blackslone  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

ft?  DR-  J-  T.  GILMAN  PIKE  would  respectfully  inform  his  friends  and  the 
public,  that  he  is  now  making  an  addition  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  his  for- 
mer extensive  stock  of  Thomsonian  and  Botanic  Medicines,  which  will  enable 
him  to  supply  wholesale  dealers,  practitioners,  and  private  families  on  better  terms 
than  any  dealer  in  the  country. 

His  assortment  embraces  all  the  varieties  of  medicines  usually  furnished  by  sim- 
ilar establishments,  together  with  an  extensive  stock  of  Apothecaries'  Glass  Ware, 
Syringes,  Dental  and  Surgical  Instruments,  of  the  most  approved  kinds,  Trusses, 
Abdominal  Supporters,  Oils,  Extracts,  &c,  &c,  and  a  constant  supply  of  Brandy, 
Gin,  Wines,  and  other  liquors,  of  the  best  brand,  for  medicinal  purposes. 

His  whole  stock  has  recently  been  submitted  to  a  careful  examination,  and  ev- 
eiy  article,  which,  from  age  or  other  causes,  had  deteriorated,  has  been  removed, 
and  he  warrants  his  whole  stock  fresh  and  new. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  Botanic  System  of  Medical  Practice,  has  produced  a 
corresponding  demand  for  medicine,  and  country  traders  unacquainted  with  pre- 
scribing have  felt  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  small  assortment  of  articles,  suitably 
labelled  for  family  use. 

To  meet  this  exigency,  Dr.  Pike  has  committed  the  department  of  Pharmacy 
to  Dr.  James  Osgood,  one  of  the  most  experienced  physicians  in  the  country, 
whose  services  he  has  secured  for  five  years ;  and  he  now  ofFers  for  sale 
a  large  variety  -of  new  articles,  of  great  value,  which  have  been  thoroughly 
tested  in  private  practice  for  many  years,  accompanied  with  adequate  directions 
for  family  use,  and  fully  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Botanic  community,  in 
all  their  diseases,  whether  chronic  or  acule. 

The  rapid  sale  of  these  medicines,  and  the  accumulated  testimony  of  their  effi- 
ciency, are  a  sure  indication  that  the  public  appreciate  the  value  of  medicines,  com- 
pounded by  physicians  of  age  and  experience,  when  compared  with  articles  thrust 
upon  them  by  mere  tyros  in  medicine,  who  are  perfectly  unacquainted  with  the 
physiological  state  of  the  system,  and,  if  it  is  diseased,  are  incompetent,  of  course, 
to  prepare  remedies  adapted  to  restore  it  to  its  normal  state. 

i¥ew  Work. 

OT  In  course  of  publication,  in  New  York,  THE  THOMSONIAN  PRINCI- 
PLES AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL  OBSTETRICS— 
By  Wm.  Henry  Fonerden,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Wo- 
men and  Children,  and  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  in  the  Southern  Bo- 
tanico-Medical  College  of  Georgia,  and  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  Chemistry,  and 
Botany  in  the  Worcester  Botanico-Medical  College,  Mass. 

This  work  is  designed  principally  as  a  text-book  for  the  students  of  the  two 
Institutions  with  which  the  author  is  connected,  and  embodies  the  whole  science 
of  Obstetrics  and  Obstetrical  Medicine  and  Surgery  ;  but  will,  nevertheless,  from 
the  many  ample  details  of  symptoms  and  treatment,  be  found  a  valuable  aid  to  all 
engaged  either  in  public  or  family  practice.  It  will  be  issued  in  one  large  vol- 
ume, of  between  500  and  600  octavo  pages,  illustrated  by  elegant  engravings,  and 
handsomely  bound. 

Pricit,  $4,00,  cash.  As  but  a  limited  edition  will  be  published,  orders  for  the 
work  should  be  immediately  sent  either  to  Dr.  Hosea  Winchester,  No.  108, 
John  street,  New  York,  Prof.  Calvin  Newton,  Worcester,  Mass.,  or  the  Author, 
Forsyth,  Georgia. 

For  Sale. 

HJ?  That  well  known  and  desirable  stand,  the  Providence  Thomsonian  Depot 
and  Botanic  Infirmary.  This  excellent  establishment  has  been  in  successful  ope- 
ration for  more  than  six  years.  It  is  situated  upon  the  "  Popular"  street.  It  does 
an  excellent  retail  business,  and  something  at  wholesale.  The  proprietor  is  about 
to  change  his  business,  and  would  like  to  sell  as  soon  as  possible.  A  good  run  of 
business  is  guarantied.  D.  P.  BUKER,  Proprietor . 

Providence,  July  5thy  1846. 
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Worcester  Botanico-Medical  College. 

[p3  The  course  of  study  required  by  this  College  is  intended  to  occupy  three 
full  years;  and  candidates  for  the  regular  degree  of  M.  D.  must  have  attended 
two  full  Courses  of  Medical  Lectures  in  some  established  Medical  Institution,  one 
of  which  must  have  been  in  this  College.  They  must  present  satisfactory  testi- 
monials of  good  moral  character  ;  must  have  a  competent  literary  education  ;  and 
must  well  sustain  an  examination  in  the  various  branches  of  medical  study,  as 
contained  in  our  Course  of  Lectures,  and  in  the  text-books  which  we  recommend, 
or  equivalents. 

The  following  are  the  principal  authors  recommended  : — 

On  Anatomy — Wilson,  Quain,  Wistar,  Paxton,  and  Harrison. 

On  Surgery — Pancoast,  Druitt,  Liston,  Cooper,  Velpeau,  and  Castle. 

On  Physiology — Carpenter,  Oliver,  Muller,  and  Dunglison. 

On  Pathology — Gross,  Gallup,  and  Watson. 

On  Materia Medica — Pereira,  Wood  and  Bcche,  Beach,  Mattson,  Howard,  Smith, 
and  Thomson. 

On  Auscultation  and  Percussion — Laennec,  Williams,  Gerhard,  Jackson,  and 
Watson . 

On  Theory  and  Practict — Watson,  Mackintosh,  Elliotson,  Stewartson,  Mattson, 
Howard,  Smith,  and  Thomson. 

On  the  Institutes  of  Medicine — Gallup  and  Curtis. 

On  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  peculiar  to  Women  and  Children — Churchill,  Eberle, 
Chailly,  Maygrier,  Velpeau,  Beach,  Curtis,  and  Fonerden. 

On  Chemistry — Gray,  Silliman,  and  Turner. 

On  Botany — Eaton,  Bigelow,  Gray,  and  Wood. 

The  next  Course  of  Lectures  will  commence  on  the  first  Thursday  in  March, 
1847,  and  continue  fourteen  weeks.  The  fee  for  a  full  Course  is  $50,  in  advance, 
with  a  matriculation  fee  of  $3.  Of  those  who  have  attended  two  full  Courses  at 
other  Medical  Colleges,  $10  only  will  be  required.  Graduates  will  be  charged,  in 
addition,  $25  for  a  diploma.     Good  board  can  be  had  for  $2,00  or  $2,25  per  week. 

The  text-books  recommended  will  be  consulted  cclectically ; — authoritatively, 
indeed,  so  far  as  they  are  descriptive  of  actual  conditions,  as  in  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology, Pathology,  and  the  like  ;  but  otherwise  with  careful  discrimination, — the 
fundamental  peculiarity  of  the  doctrines  taught  in  this  College  being,  that  there  is 
no  necessity  for  employing  poisons  of  any  kind  as  medicinal  agents,  and  that  the 
object  in  exhibiting  any  remedy  should  be  to  sustain  and  not  to  depress  the  vital 
powers. 

The  following  are  the  present  members  of  the  Faculty  : — 

I.  M.  COMINGS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery. 

CALVIN  NEWTON,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Materia 
Medica. 

L.  BANKSTON,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice,  and  Institutes  of 
Medicine. 

WM.  H.  FONERDEN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  Chemistry,  and  Botany. 

Should  the  number  of  the  next  attending  Class  warrant  the  measure,  the  ser- 
vices of  an  additional  Professor  will  be  secured. 

The  facilities  hereafter  to  be  enjoyed,  under  a  competent  number  of  Instructors, 
will  be  ample  in  all  the  departments.  Dissections,  surgical  operations,  illustra- 
tions, and  experiments  will  be  conducted  in  the  most  advantageous  and  instructive 
manner. 

The  friends  of  the  College  are  respectfully  and  earnestly  requested  to  preserve 
and  forward  to  the  Anatomical  Cabinet  interesting  specimens  of  morbid  anatomy, 
and  to  favor  the  respective  Professorships  with  such  preparations  as  are  adapted  to 
facilitate  illustrative  teaching. 

Notice  to  Patients  and  Friends. 

Q33  Hereafter,  our  friends  will  find  our  office  at  No.  1,  corner  of  Front  and 
Carlton  streets.  Our  residence  is  still  at  the  corner  of  Southbridge  and  Myrtle 
streets.  We  continue  to  receive  and  treat,  at  our  residence,  patients  afflicted 
with  chronic  disease  in  any  form  allowing  hope  of  amendment. 
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Travelling  Agents  "Wanted  ! 

1CF  To  sell  two  Medical  Works  of  great  value  -.—COMFORT'S  THOMSO- 
NIAN  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE— COMFORT'S  THOMSONIAN  PRAC- 
TICE OF  MIDWIFERY.  These  works  were  written  with  special  reference  to 
Family  use,  and  must  be  appreciated,  by  all  who  examine  them,  as  the  best  means 
to  preserve  or  restore  health. 

To  men  of  integrity  and  business  talent,  with  a  small  capital  of  $50  or  up- 
wards, who  are  disposed  to  enter  the  business,  (of  the  profitableness  of  which 
there  is  no  doubt,)  a  Circular,  giving  a  full  description  of  the  character  of  the 
Works,  the  principles,  prospects,  and  profits  of  the  agency,  will  be  furnished,  on 
application  personally,  or  by  letter,  postage  paid,  to 

ALEXANDER  HARRISON,  Superintending  Agent, 

No.  8  1-2  South  7th  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Pro§pectns. 

ICT  I"  course  of  publication,  in  quarto  form,  A  TREATISE  ON  MIDWIFE- 
RY, with  about  seventy-five  splendid  colored  Engravings,  with  appropriate  ex- 
planations, plain  and  concise,  for  popular  and  professional  use  ;  adapted  to  the 
reformed  practice.     By  W.  Beach,  M.  D. 

The  price  of  the  work,  with  colored  engravings,  will  be  five  dollars;  plain 
engravings,  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Any  person  who  will  procure  five  sub- 
scribers for  the  above  work,  and  remit  the  money  to  Dr.  W.  Beach,  239  Bowery, 
New  York,  shall  have  the  sixth  gratis. 

It  is  intended  to  have  the  work  ready  for  subscribers  in  September  next. 

Wilson's  Thoinsoniaii  and  Hotanic  .Laboratory, 

JVo.  18,   Central  Street... .Boston,  Mass. 

QjT  The  subscribers  would  respectfully  inform  the  public  that  they  have  recent- 
ly opened  the  above  establishment,  where  may  be  found  an  extensive  assortment 
of  Botanic  and  Thomsonian  Medicines,  Shaker  Herbs,  Extracts,  Oils,  &c.  Sy- 
ringes of  all  kinds,  and  all  the  different  Medical  Works  upon  the  reformed  system 
of  practice  published  in  the  United  States;  also,  Brandy,  Wines,  and  other 
liquors  of  the  choicest  brands,  for  medicinal  purposes,  constantly  for  sale. 

Having  made  arrangements  to  obtain  all  articles,  that  are  indiginous  to  this 
country,  directly  from  those  parts  where  they  are  grown,  and  found  in  the  great- 
est abundance  and  perfection,  they  are  prepared  to  supply  Wholesale  Dealers, 
Practitioners,  and  others,  with  medicines  of  superior  quality,  at  prices  as  loio  as 
they  are  sold  at  any  similar  establishment  in  the  country.  The  utmost  care  will 
be  used  in  the  preparation  of  Compounds.  Medicines  neatly  put  in  small  pack- 
ages, and  labelled  with  full  directions  for  family  use,  if  required,  and  safely 
packed  for  any  climate. 

Orders,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  from  the  most  distant  sections  of  the  country, 
promptly  and  faithfully  attended  to. 

B.  OSGOOD  WILSON, 
G.  CARLOS  WILSON. 

The  New  England  Medical  Eclectic  and  Guide  to  Health 

O3  Is  published  on  the  1st  and  16th  of  every  month,  at  Worcester,  Bis.  Each 
number  contains  sixteen  pages,  octavo.  Terms,  1,00  per  year,  invariably  in  ad- 
vance. All  remittances  and  communications  pertaining  to  the  Eclectic,  should  be 
directed,  post  paid,  to  the  Editor  and  Proprietor.  Any  person  forwarding  us,  post 
paid,  the  names  of  four  subscribers,  and  remitting  us  $4,00,  shall  receive  a  fifth 
copy  gratis. 

P.  L.  Cox,  Boole  and  Job  Printer,  No.  10,  Central  Exchange,  Worcester. 
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AND   GUIDE  TO  HEALTH. 

M  Seize  upon  truth  wherever  found, 
On  Christian  or  on  Heathen  ground" 

CALVIN  NEWTON,  M.  D.,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
Vol.  1.  Worcester,  November  1,  1846*  No.  21* 


THE  SEQUEL. 

Dr.  Newton — Dear  Sir : — I  presume  you  would  like  to  know  what 
has  become  of  a  certain  morphine  bottle,  mentioned  in  the  seventh  num- 
ber of  the  Eclectic.^  If  I  cannot  say  that  the  bottom  of  that  bottle  has 
yet  been  reached,  I  can  say  what  is  still  better,  that,  for  some  time  past, 
it  has  been  laid  aside,  as  a  thing  of  no  value  ;  unless,  indeed,  it  be  to 
preserve  as  a  "  curious  relic  of  a  barbarous  age."  I  should  have  made 
this  statement  long  ago,  had  it  not  been  said  by  many,  that  the  good 
effects  of  the  Botanic  remedies  are  transient ;  that  they  raise  the  sys- 
tem so  much  above  its  natural  tone,  that,  on  discontinuing  them,  it  sinks 
at  once  ;  and,  in  many  cases,  so  suddenly,  as  to  become  fatal.  I  have, 
therefore,  been  waiting  for  the  reaction  ;  expecting  it  would  come  at  last, 
with  a  fearful  crash.  But,  as  weeks  and  months  pass  by,  and  I  find 
myself  gaining,  rather  than  losing,  I  am  perfectly  convinced,  that  the 
whole  story  is  nothing  but  a  bugbear  to  frighten  people,  and  deter  them 
from  using  those  remedies. 

Are  any  curious  to  know  my  feelings,  in  thus  escaping  from  a  worse 
than  Egyptian  bondage  ?  Let  them  go  and  ask  yonder  wretched  man, 
who  has  just  escaped  from  the  frightful  tortures  of  the  inquisition,  what 
were  his  sensations  when  a  kind  hand  threw  open  his  prison  door,  and 
bade  the  captive  go  free  1  Think  you,  he  could  find  one  ivord,  in  our 
meagre  language,  to  express  the  thrilling  emotions  of  his  soul  ?  No 
more  can  I  express  the  joy  with  which  I  walk  forth  "  on  the  glad  earth," 
quite  unable  to  realize,  that  this  is  indeed  the  same  world  in  which  I 
have  spent  so  many  years  of  sorrow  and  sadness.  But  the  struggle 
has  been  a  severe  one,  I  can  assure  you.  Even  after  I  had  received 
every  possible  aid  from  medicine,  it  still  cost  me  more  suffering,  than 
one  ean  imagine  who  has  never  been  through  the  conflict,  to  throw  oft 

*  See,  also,  the  article  entitled  "  Opium,— its  ultimate  effects,"  in  No.  2,  of  the 
Eclectic.    [Ed.  Ec] 
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the  chains  which  habit  had  thrown  around  me.  But  it  is  past,  and  at 
length  I  am  free.  Thanks  to  the  skill  of  Dr.  Newton,  as  the  instru- 
ment in  the  hand  of  that  God  who  gave  me  strength  to  persevere  and 
gain  the  victory. 

I  do  not  expect  that  my  worn  out  constitution  will  ever  regain  the 
vigor  of  youth ;  but,  when  I  contrast  my  present,  with  my  former  state 
of  health,  I  cannot  do  less  than  recommend  the  Botanic  practice,  to  in- 
valids in  particular,  as  the  very  thing  they  need  to  restore  them  to  per- 
fect health.  My  blood  chills  in  my  veins,  when  I  see  individuals  in  fee- 
ble health  beginning  to  tamper  with  opium.  They  do  not  know,  that 
they  are  throwing  themselves  into  the  arms  of  a  tyrant,  from  whose 
power  but  few  escape  ;  and  it  is  not  for  the  interest  of  those  who  deal 
out  the  poison,  to  convince  them  of  the  sad  mistake  they  are  making. 
Could  they  realize,  as  I  have  done,  the  horrors  of  opium-taking,  they 
would  pause,  and  consider  what  they  are  doing,  before  they  employ  an 
agent  which  eventually  proves  alike  destructive  to  peace  and  respecta- 
bility in  this  world,  and  to  the  hope  of  happiness  in  the  world  to  come. 
Yours.  &c,  E.  W.  A. 


From  the  New  York  Dissector. 

ON  THE  SANABILITY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  TUBERCULAR 

PHTHISIS. 

BY   J G ,    M.    D. 

[The  remarks  from  which  what  is  here  said  on  tubercular  phthisis  is 
extracted,  are  published  in  a  series  of  numbers  in  the  Dissector.  Though 
we  do  not  entirely  accord  in  all  which  the  author  has  said,  yet  his  view 
of  the  pathology  of  pulmonary  consumption,  and  the  modus  operandi  of 
remedies,  in  that  disease  and  in  others,  is  plausible  and  worthy  of  the 
most  careful  consideration.  We  are  aware,  that,  to  some  unprofessional 
readers,  the  subject  may  be  somewhat  intricate,  and,  of  course,  less  in- 
teresting. Practitioners,  however,  should  net  content  themselves  with 
any  thing  short  of  the  profoundest  attainments  and  most  accurate  dis- 
crimination in  medical  science.  A  remark  which  the  President  of  the 
Berkshire  Medical  College  is  accustomed  to  reiterate  in  the  presence  of 
his  classes,  is,  that  there  is  as  much  quackery  in  the  regular  profession 
as  among  irregular  practitioners  or  acknowledged  empirics  ;  and,  of  this 
frank  admission,  we  are  obliged  to  say,  we  "  partly  believe  it."  We 
know,  that  most  physicians  are  far  too  much  inclined  to  follow  a  mere 
routine  course  in  their  prescriptions,  without  inquiring,  definitely,  how 
the  existing  disease  affects  the  system,  or  in  what  way  the  remedy  will 
act  to  produce  relief.  Little  more  seems  to  be  aimed  at,  than  to  under- 
stand, that  such  and  such  are  the  symptoms,  and  such  and  such  are  the 
agents  which  have  been  generally  employed  under  similar  circum- 
stances. How  preposterous  it  must  be  thus  carelessly  to  deal  with  hu- 
man life  !  and  how  unsuitable,  that  such  men  should  be  entrusted  with 
the  responsibilities  belonging  to  physicians  !  We  care  not  whether  they 
are   diplomatized  or  not.     Dr.  Childs   is  right   in  .pronouncing  them 
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quacks.     The  physician  should  always  be  able  to  say  why  he  pursues 
a  course  thus  and  so  with  his  patient ;  and  the  patient  and  friends  have 
a  right  to  an  explanation.     There  may,  indeed,  be  on  their  part,  an  un- 
due inquisitiveness, — such  as  manifests   a  want  of  confidence   in  the 
skill  or  the  integrity  of  him  whom   they  have  called   to  prescribe  for 
their  maladies.     It  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  the  community  generally 
will  appreciate  all  the  minutiae  of  the  physician's  course  ;  but  the  same 
holds  true  here  as  in  other  employments  in  life.     If  we  employ  a  car- 
penter, for  instance,  to  construct  us  a  house,  it  would  be  foolish  in  us  to 
be  inquiring  after  all  the  reasons  for  his  using,  just  as  he  does,  the  adze, 
the  hammer,  the  saw,  and  the  plane  ;  but  we  have  a  right  to  know  of 
what  materials  he  intends  the  timber  and  the  boards  shall  be, — whether 
^of  oak,  of  hemlock,  or  of  pine, — and  whether  the  finish   of  the  rooms 
shall  be  with  rough  boards  or  planed, — whether  the  walls  and  the  ceil- 
ing shall  be  plastered  or  not.     In  like  manner,  we  have  a  right  to  know, 
whether  our  physician  regards  our  disease  as  pulmonary  or  hepatic, 
cerebral  or  intestinal, — with  what  agents  he  designs  to  combat  it,  and 
how  he  expects  them  severally  to  act.     If  he  is  unwilling  frankly  to 
answer  these  and  like  questions,  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  evidence  of 
conscious  inability  on  his  part,  and  an  unwillingness  to  have  his   true 
position  understood.     We  hope,  that  no  physician  or  student  in  medi- 
cine who  reads  our  pages,  will  allow  himself  the  indulgence  of  men- 
tal sloth,  or  fail,  through  indifference,  to  appreciate  the  sentiments  of 
any  valuable  disquisition.     If,  weighed  in  the  balances  of  professional 
ability,  he  is  found  or  finds  himself  wanting,  let  him  avail  himself  of 
the  means  of  improvement  within  his  reach, — of  such,  especially,  as 
are  now  afforded  by  the  Worcester  Botanico-Medical  College  ;  and,  with 
his  increasing  knowledge,  will  be  the  increase  of  confidence  reposed  in 
him  by  an  enlightened  public] 

The  difficulty  of  commanding  credence  for  the  existence,  and  of  vin- 
dicating the  title  of  medicaments  to  control  so  impracticable  a  disease  as 
tubercular  consumption  is  universally  considered,  will  probably  be  as 
great  as  finding  the  remedies  themselves.  While  the  sanability  of 
chronic  bronchitis,  chronic  pleurisy,  and  the  other  imitations  of  con- 
sumption is  generally  admitted,  it  is  contended  that  the  disease  on  which 
the  process  of  tubercular  softening  depends  has  never  yet  been  amenable 
to  art.  And  yet  the  researches  of  Laennec  have  shown,  what  the  expe- 
rience of  every  day  since  his  time  has  tended  more  and  more  to  confirm, 
that  phthisis  not  unfrequently  undergoes  a  spontaneous  care.  Patholo- 
gical examinations  continually  reveal  the  appearances  of  cretaceous  re- 
mains which  can  only  be  regarded  as  evidences  of  the  former  existence 
of  tubercular  deposits  ;  while  the  investment  of  pulmonary  cavities  by 
new  membranes,  or  their  obliteration  by  cicatrices,  where  tubercular 
symptoms  were  apparent  in  life,  must  be  looked  upon  as  conclusive 
proofs  of  the  same  fact.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  in  every  case  of 
chronic  phthisis  an  attempt  at  cure  is  made  by  nature,  and  in  most  es- 
tablished, the  final  success  of  which  is  only  limited  by  the  extent  of 
new  disorganizations  exceeding  that  of  the  reparatory  process.  To  aid 
the  vital  recuperative  powers  in  so  desirable  a  proceeding,  it  would  be 
only  necessary  to  apply,  sufficiently  early,  a  medicament  which  should 
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so  neutralize  the  morbific  cause  as  to  induce  a  change  in  the  constitution 
incompatible  with  the  further  progress  of  the  disease.  This  may  not 
be  easily  accomplished,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  deemed  beyond  the  reach 
of  art. 

Modern  investigations  of  disease  show  that  the  blood,  of  all  the  con- 
stituents of  the  body,  forms  the  most  important  part  in  the  production 
and  continuance  of  morbid  changes,  and  they,  also,  prove,  that  it  can  be 
modified  in  its  character  by  aliments  and  other  agents— both  of  which 
we  are  in  the  practice  of  regulating  and  administering  with  this  view. 
Equally  distinctly  recognized,  even  at  this  day,  are  the  vital  and  plas- 
tic properties  of  this  fluid,  and,  it  follows,  the  extension  of  its  office  be- 
yond the  supply  of  materials  for  the  secretions,  to  the  production  of  such 
formations  as  tubercles.  The  knowledge  of  these  important  facts  has 
directed  the  attentions  of  physicians  to  modifications  of  the  physical 
properties  and  adherent  qualities — vital  or  electrical — of  this  fluid  as  the 
real  causes  of  a  great  variety  of  diseases.  Among  morbid  affections 
there  is  none  in  which  the  phenomena,  -indicating  alterations  in  the 
blood,  are  more  apparent  than  in  consumption.  Hence,  there  is  not  only 
no  necessary  reason  for  despairing  that  such  a  change  may  be  produced 
in  it  and  its  accompanying  diathesis,  by  medicaments,  as  may  effectually 
cut  off  the  source  of  tubercles,  but  the  considerations  above  mentioned 
present  much  ground  for  hope  that  these  effects  may  be  easily  attained. 
Indeed,  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred,  from  the  comparative  diminution 
of  deaths  from  this  terrible  malady,  as  exhibited  in  recent  tables  of 
mortality,  that  this  change  and  a  subsequent  cure  take  place  more  fre- 
quently than  the  public,  or  even  the  generality  of  physicians  are  aware 
— the  latter  too  often  regarding  recoveries  from  reputed  consumption  as 
evidences  of  error  in  diagnosis.  It  is  certain,  that,  if  the  blood  be  once 
changed,  and  the  formation  of  matter  checked,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
structure  of  the  lungs  denying  to  the  lymphatics  or  veins  an  ability  to 
remove  by  absorption  that  previously  existing,  or  to  prevent  the  cavities 
formed  by  expectoration  from  healing.  "  All  that  we  know  of  the  action 
of  the  absorbents  leads  us  to  believe,  that  they  are  capable  of  removing 
tubercles ;  and  that  such  an  operation,  to  a  certain  extent,  does  really 
take  place,  is  proved  by  the  changes  which  that  substance  undergoes  in 
its  progress  to  the  cretaceous  formation." 

It  has  been  shown,  in  a  previous  number,  that  the  blood,  in  its  arterial, 
exists  in  a  different  electrical  relation  from  that  of  its  venous  state,  and 
several  reasons  were  given  for  considering  that  the  difference  between 
them  attained  a  higher  exaltation  in  phthisis.  In  the  same  number  it 
was  contended  that,  in  the  process  by  which  a  tubercle  was  formed,  the 
capillaries,  which  pour  out  the  matter  constituting  it,  are  enlarged  from 
an  increased  expansible  force,  the  result  of  a  subversion  of  the  ordinary 
equilibrium,  or  change  of  healthy  proportion  of  the  electrical  fluid,  im- 
parting an  undue  preponderance  of  positive  force.  Based  upon  this  dis- 
covery in  regard  to  the  blood,  we  have  built  up  the  superstructure  of  the 
electrical  pathology  of  tubercular  phthisis. 

Now,  it  is  a  fundamental  law  of  electricity,  as  at  present  understood 
and  explained,  that  all  bodies  similarly  electrified  repel  each  other;  and 
it  is  further  found,  that  they  communicate  the  properties  they  possess  to 
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intervening  substances.     When  two  currents   of  electricity  possessing 
the  same  kind  of  energy  are  brought  into  contact,  they  not  only  repel 
each  other,  but  intervening  substances,  as  a  feather,  partake  of  the  re- 
pulsion, and  each  of  its  component  fibres  becomes  self-repulsive,  and,  in 
fact,  expanded.     So  in  magnetism,  if  similar  poles  be  brought  together 
they  not  only  repel  each  other,  but,  there   can  be  no  doubt,  that,  if  the 
force  of  cohesion  in  the  magnets  could  be  overcome,  every  molecule 
would  exert  this  repulsion  to  every  other  molecule ;  and  it  is  easy  de- 
monstrable that,  if  iron  filings  be  interposed,  they  will  manifest  this  re- 
pulsion by  occupying  a  greater  space,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  feather,  by 
expanding.     Bodies,  then,  besides  being  rendered  inductively  magnetic 
or  electric,  are  expanded  by  these  forces.5*     The  opposite  phenomena  of 
attraction  and  contraction  which  appear  on  the  approach  of  bodies  dis- 
similarly electrified,  the  proximity  of  opposite  poles  of  magnets,  or  of  the 
positive  and  negative  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery  on  bodies  having  free 
motion,  are  pretty  well  known  to  common  observation,  or  manifestly  fol- 
low from  the  converse  of  the  previous  law.     These  properties  are  com- 
mon to  all  kinds  of  matter,  and  can  be   made  apparent,  at  least  in  all 
substances  having  free  motion.     It  is,  therefore,  no  more  necessary  that 
animal  tissues  should   consist  of  any  particular  structure  to  be  endowed 
with  contractility  and  expansibility  than  any  other  matter ;  the  arteries, 
for  instance,  may  possess  these  properties  in  an  eminent  degree  without 
their  coats  being  necessarily  muscular,  and  the   muscles   without  their 
substance  being  elastic.     Upon  these  universal  laws  we  found  our  ideas 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  consumption  and  the   application  of  medi- 
cines to  its  cure. 

It  was  also  stated,  in  our  second  number,  that,  as  the  elements  of  nu- 
trition are  supplied  to  the  capillaries,   in  common  with  every  other  part 
of  the  body,  by  the  blood,  unaltered  from  its  arterial  state,  it  must  be 
obvious,  that,  not  only  the  capillaries,  but  all  the  tissues  must  partake  of 
the  nature  of  the  fluid.     The  blood,  again,  deriving  its  properties  from 
the  air  we  breathe,  and  the  aliments  we  take,  must  be  modified  by  the 
conditions  of  these   sources  of  vitality.     If,  from  the  unsuitable  state  of 
these  elements  to  the  wants  of  our  system,  a  redundancy  of  electricity 
flow  into  the  circulation,  the  proportion  which  exists  in  a  healthy  state 
of  the  blood  must,  of  course,  be  altered,  and  a  corresponding  effect  will 
be  produced  on  the  several  tissues  to  whose  nutrition  and  various  func- 
tions it  is  subservient.     In  health,  we  may  suppose,  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity received  into  the  system,  and  essential  to  the  process  by  which 
the  tissues  are  maintained  and  renewed,  bears  an  exact  ratio  to  the  quan- 
tity discharged  in  the  operation  by  which   the  debris  of  the  same  tissues 
is  eliminated  from  the  system.     The  molecules  of  matter  which  are  de- 
posited by,  or  repelled  from,  one  set  of  vessels  in  the  former  process,  are 
attracted  and  removed,  in  their  turn,  by  another  set  in  the  latter,  and 
thus  an  equilibrium  is  maintained.     But  coetaneously  with  the  presence 
of  disease  this  equilibrium  is  subverted — there  is  either  a  preponderance 
of  action  on  the  part  of  the  secretories  or  of  the  absorbents :  though  it 
is   proper   to  admit,  that,  in  some  diseases,  there  may  be  a  deficiency 

*  Sherwood's  motive  power  of  the  Human  System,  page  23. 
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of  action  in  either  or  both  of  these  structures.  We  have  presented  sev- 
eral considerations,  for  our  belief  that  a  change  in  the  electrical  condition 
of  arterial  blood,  giving  to  it  a  higher  state  of  positive  excitation,  is  the 
first  and  most  important  link  in  the  chain  of  phenomena  constituting 
consumption.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  the  necessary  and  obvious  source  of 
the  force  which  gives  rise  to  the  expansion  of  the  extreme  vessels, 
whence  tubercles  spring.  The  general  effect  of  this  change  or  disturb- 
ance is  to  impart  a  preponderance  of  action  to  the  function  of  secretion 
in  the  organs  chiefly  affected ;  and,  it  would  seem,  an  increase  of  ab- 
sorption pervades  every  other  part  of  the  system. 

It  will,  probably,  be  considered  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  the 
condition  of  the  capillaries  implied  in  the  last  sentence  be  true,  and 
whether,  if  true,  it  admits  of  a  satisfactory  explanation  on  our  princi- 
ples. There  is  certainly  in  every  case  of  consumption  a  formation  of 
morbid  products  in  the  lungs,  and  a  general  waste  of  every  other  part  of 
the  system.  The  whole  tenor  of  our  essay  shows,  that  we  consider  the 
former  a  consequence  of  an  expansion  of  the  capillaries,  enabling  them 
to  transmit  more  than  the  healthy  proportion  of  fluid.  According  to  our 
view,  a  preponderance  of  electricity  in  the  blood,  acting  as  a  morbific 
cause,  operates  to  accelerate  the  secreting  function  in  the  organ  to  which 
it  is  specially  attracted,  and  we  consider  this  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  first  effect.  But  in  what  way  is  the  colliquative  diarrhoea  and 
profuse  sweating— forming  the  sources  of  the  waste  which  are  as  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  consumption  as  the  presence  of  tubercule— 
produced  ?  Are  they  the  results  of  the  same  cause,  or  is  there  a  differ- 
ent and  opposite  one  produced  from  the  attraction  and  absorption  of  the 
electrical  energy  in  its  action  on  the  secretory  function  ?  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  notice  this  subject  again  ! 

Another  equally  important  though,  perhaps,  more  explicable  question, 
is,  why  a  particular  tissue  or  tissues  come,  in  preference  to  all  others, 
under  the  influence  of  a  cause  which  appears  to  attack  the  whole  system 
through  so  general  a  channel  as  the  circulation  ?  This  is  one  of  those 
arcana  of  nature,  belonging  no  more  to  consumption  than  to  any  other 
complaint,  but  which  it  has  been  thought  as  impossible  to  reveal  as  the 
fact  is  considered  certain.  It  may,  however,  be  supposed,  in  explanation 
of  it,  that,  as  the  blood  is  both  the  common  pabulum  for  the  supply  of  all 
the  tissues,  and  the  vehicle  which  conveys  the  cause  of  disease  to  those 
tissues,  particular  relations  may  arise  between  the  agents  so  conveyed, 
and  the  different  seats  of  disease.  In  consumption  the  morbific  electri- 
cal blood  may  pass  through  the  capillaries  of  various  tissues  in  a  state 
so  far  opposite,  in  regard  to  electrical  tension,  that  no  disturbance  of 
function  or  derangement  of  properties  may  be  produced  ;  but,  when  ar- 
rived at  a  structure  with  the  properties  of  which  they  bear  a  peculiar 
electrical  affinity,  they  may.excite  a  disturbance  which,  commencing  in 
a  slight  change  of  function,  becomes,  by  long-continued  action,  a  seri- 
ous lesion  of  structure.  But,  in  truth,  it  is  not  the  case  in  consumption, 
nor,  in  any  other  disease,  that  any  one  tissue  is  affected  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others.  The  glandular  system  and  serous  tissues  may  be  more 
prominently  involved  in  this  disease,  but  the  nervous  power,  the  diges- 
tiye  mucous  membranes,  the  skin,  and  even  the  bones  participate  in  the 
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genera]  ruin.  Still,  there  is  a  manifest  preference  given  to  a  particular 
tissue,  but  no  more  than  its  chemical  construction,  or  particular  function, 
would  cause  to  result  from  the  presence  of  a  morbific  matter  for  which  it 
had  an  affinity. 

In  offering  this  brief  opinion  respecting  the  mode  of  operation  of  ac- 
tions so  minute  and  obscure,  we  shall  be  satisfied  to  be  considered  as 
making  an  aproximation  to  a  rational  explanation.  The  importance  of 
the  subject  justifies  every  plausible  attempt  at  its  elucidation;  for,  when 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  attractions  that  con- 
stitute disease,  we  shall  have  advanced  far  towards  an  ability  to  explain, 
with  the  certainty  that  attends  a  physical  fact,  the  origin  of  disease,  and 
even  to  predict  its  progress.  The  quantity  of  morbific  energy  required 
to  produce  disease,  the  actions  and  changes  it  induces,  the  kind  and 
quality  of  an  article  required  to  cure  it  will  follow.  The  sources  of  this 
knowledge  have  been  overlooked,  or  have  been  supposed  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  investigation;  but,  with  the  delicate  and  improved  electri- 
cal instruments  of  the  present  day  in  our  hands,  we  need  not  apprehend 
failure  in  undertaking  the  analysis  of  the  most  minute  physiological  or 
pathological  processes.  It  is  a  knowledge  to  be  attained  by  careful,  and 
no  doubt  elaborate  experiments  on  the  electricity  developed  by  the  atmos- 
phere we  breathe,  and  by  the  changes  aliments  undergo  in  the  process 
of  nutrition,  and  by  noting  their  effects  on  the  different  tissues,  guided 
in  all  our  efforts  by  a  sound  physiology.  Nor  is  the  subject,  great  as  it 
is,  to  be  considered  so  vast  and  complicated  that  the  genius  and  indus- 
try of  man — of  a  Liebig  for  instance — may  not  be  adequate  to  reduce 
all  the  phenomena  to  the  simplicity  of  the  plainest  physiological  facts. 

If  our  view  of  the  pathological  state  of  consumption  be  correct,  it  is 
clear  that  the  grand  principle  of  therapeutics  must  consist  in  restoring 
a  healthy  equilibrium  to  the  capillary  system.  While  the  preponder- 
ance of  positive  electricity  continues  in  the  blood — this  constituting  the 
prime  morbific  cause  of  the  disease — no  approach  can  be  made  towards 
this  effect  ;  it  is,  therefore,  indispensible  to  a  successful  treatment  of 
consumption,  that  this  great  fact  should  be  understood  and  its  existence 
counteracted.  All  medical  reasoning  proves,  that  living  parts  are  en- 
dowed with  a  tendency  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  operation  of  dis- 
ease, and  to  repair  the  damage  it  may  have  effected,  provided  the  excit- 
ing or  morbific  cause  be  removed.  The  whole  power  and  scope  of 
remedies  probably  consist  in  simply  neutralizing  the  morbific  causes 
of  diseases,  and  thus  enabling  the  affected  vessels,  or  other  structures, 
to  recover  their  natural  and  healthy  condition  by  having  removed  from 
them  all  stimulus  to  extraordinary  action.  In  acute  diseases  this  may 
take  place  very  soon  after  the  excitement  is  withdrawn,  but  in  chronic 
ailments  a  long  continued  expansion  of  the  vessels  imparts  to  them  new 
habits  which  may  prevent  their  recovering  their  natural  properties  long 
after  the  cause  is  neutralized.  Consumption  being  the  effect  of  a  pro- 
tracted and  continuous  exposure  to  the  cause,  in  all  probability  constantly 
operating,  it  is  evident,  that  the  disturbance  of  equilibrium  in  the  forces 
acting  upon  the  capillary  system,  must,  if  it  cannot  be  checked  by  coun- 
teracting agents,  go  on,  continually  adding  to  the  original  evil,  till  it 
comes  to  a  fatal  termination.     The  vessels  which  form  the  tubercles 
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may  be  the  natural  capillaries  of  the  tissues,  but  modified  by  the  cause 
which  determines  the  character  of  the  structure  they  are  intended  to 
supply ;  or  they  may  be,  also,  a  prolongation  and  new  growth,  caused 
by  the  redundant  expanding  forces  brought  into  operation  ;  and,  by  this 
modification  or  new  growth,  the  identity  of  the  tubercles  is  preserved 
and  nourished.  The  creation  of  these  new  formations  forms  the  stage 
of  the  disease,  which  is  understood  as  tubercular  phthisis.  It  possesses 
a  character  entirely  different  from  that  which  constituted  the  disease  at 
its  origin,  and  which,  under  the  term  tubercular  cachexia,  consisted 
simply  in  derangement  of  the  blood  and  other  fluids,  with,  perhaps,  a 
very  slight  expansion  of  the  capillaries.  Though  occupying  the  second- 
ary station  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  this  stage  assumes  the  posi- 
tion of  the  actual  disease  permanently  established  as  a  part  of  the  living 
structure. 

As  the  predominance  of  morbid  action  in  consumption  is  to  the  side 
of  expansion,  with  its  consequences  of  local  turgescence  and  the  depo- 
sition of  new  substances,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  therapeutic  indication  is 
to  administer  medicaments  which  will  neutralize  or  annihilate  a  preternat- 
ural state  of  the  blood,  be  attracted  to  the  diseased  parts,  and  there  act 
on  the  capillaries  as  lesseners  of  expansible  force.  The  same  principles 
of  treatment  will  apply  to  the  new  formations,  because  it  is  the  charac- 
ter of  all  such  depositions  to  be  stamped  with  the  properties  of  the  im- 
mediate tissue  in  which  they  originate,  or  rather,  by  the  condition  of 
the  blood  in  the  capillaries  supplying  that  tissue.  If  the  electrical  state 
of  the  medicaments  employed  be  one  opposed  to  the  electrical  state  of 
the  blood,  they  must,  upon  entering  the  circulation,  tend  to  neutralize 
that  state ;  and,  it  follows,  if  received  into  it  in  sufficient  quantity,  they 
may  change  it  to  even  an  opposite  condition.  Neutralizing  or  changing 
the  properties  of  the  original  morbific  agent  may  constitute,  in  fact,  the 
sole  remedial  agency  of  a  medicament ;  but,  if  we  conceive  its  action 
as  further  directed  to  the  expanded  and  enlarged  capillaries  that  furnish 
the  matter  of  tubercle,  we  can  readily  understand,  that  it  must  dispose 
them  to  contract,  they  being  also  in  an  opposite  electrical  state,  and  re- 
sume their  natural  size  and  healthy  functions.  By  diminishing  or  cut- 
ting off  the  supply  of  diseased  fluids  to  a  tubercle,  its  growth  must  not 
only  be  stopped,  but  at  the  same  time  its  constituents  must  be  placed  in 
a  state  favorable  to  decomposition,  and  thus  brought  within  the  sphere  of 
action  of  the  absorbents. 

The  evidence  that  medicaments  exert  a  special  effort  on  the  capillaries 
has  been  rendered  stronger  by  the  demonstrations,  recent  experiments 
of  chemists  have  afforded,  that  many  of  them  can  be  detected  in  the 
blood,  the  urine,  and  in  the  saliva  of  persons  who  have  taken  them. — 
It  must,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  therapeutics, 
one  on  which  is  based  the  utility  of  the  physician,  that  every  medicine 
has  a  special  action  on  some  tissue,  and  this  effect,  though  modified  by 
idiosyncracy,  or  some  equally  inexplicable  circumstance,  is  apparent  in 
every  individual,  and  whether  administered  through  the  stomach,  by 
injection  into  a  vein,  or  by  absorption  from  the  surface.  This  general 
action  of  a  medicament  proves,  that  it  is  not  the  result  of  mere  sympa- 
thy, mechanical  action  or  local  irritation,  but  that  it  arises  from  a  specific 
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physical  cause,  producing  a  necessary  and  unavoidable  effect  in  the  dis- 
eased part  it  acts  upon.  What  more  rational  explanation  of  this  influ- 
ence can  be  offered  than  to  consider,  that  there  exists  an  electrical  affin- 
ity between  the  properties  of  the  medicine  and  those  of  the  capillaries 
or  structure  whose  functions  it  is  administered  to  modify  and  does  mod- 
ify ?  This  manner  of  considering  the  modus  agendi  of  medicines  may 
bring  together  substances  which  have  heretofore  been  considered  as 
having  no  affinity  of  action,  as  well  as  separate  such  as  have  been  close- 
ly allied.  But  though,  if  the  principle  were  adopted,  this  might  be  a  cause 
of  temporary  confusion,  it  will  be  found  on  examination  to  substitute 
simplicity  for  complexity. 

This  view  of  the  operation  of  medicines  affords  a  plausible,  if  not  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  that  enigma  in  their  action  by  which,  after 
mixing  with  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood,  they  are  attracted  to  one 
organ  in  preference  to  all  others.  In  every  disease  there  is  an  inevita- 
ble change  of  function,  or  greater  or  less  change  of  structure  of  one  or 
more  tissues  or  one  or  more  organs,  which  change  must  produce  altered 
chemical  states,  and  consequently  a  different  electrical  relation  from  what 
existed  in  health,  or  exists  in  the  rest  of  the  body.  Let  us  suppose, 
that  the  extreme  vessels,  or  the  minute  parenchymatous  structure  of  a 
diseased  organ  presents  a  preternatural  electro-positive  condition.  If 
now  we  introduce  into  the  circulation  a  highly  electro-negative  sub- 
stance as  a  medicine,  what  will  be  its  relation  to  the  disease  ?  Unques- 
tionably there  will  be  a  very  great  mutual  attraction  between  the  dis- 
eased tissue  or  organ  and  the  medicine — a  strong  affinity  for  each  other, 
which  will  continue  till  each  is  satisfied,  neutralized, — and,  if  the  elec- 
trical deviation  from  the  natural  state  of  the  part  constitute  the  disease, 
till  it  be  cured.  Like  the  special  determination  of  the  causes  of  disease, 
medicaments  may  pass  through  the  capillaries  of  various  tissues  with- 
out producing  any  action  upon  them  ;  but,  when  arrived  at  one  for  the 
properties  of  which  they  have  a  special  affinity,  a  new  action  will  be  set 
up  which  must  be  either  beneficial  or  injurious.  But,  when  the  two 
opposite  electricities  of  a  disease  and  a  remedy  meet  in  the  same  organ, 
a  mutual  change  of  electrical  properties  in  the  two  species  of  matter 
must  take  place,  which  ought,  upon  the  general  principles  of  electricity, 
to  be  accompanied  by  movements  tending  to  restore  both  the  functions 
and  structure  of  the  diseased  part  to  a  state  of  health.  This  view  of  the 
state  of  the  fluids  and  vessels  in  disease,  and  of  the  action  of  medicines, 
may  be  too  electrical  for  those  who  imagine  it  to  be  impossible  to  explain 
the  phenomena  without  a  special  power  like  a  vital  force,  but  it  certain- 
ly accounts  for  the  recognized  and^unexplained  fact,  that  certain  med- 
icines have  specific  determinations  to  diseased  organs.  The  subject  is 
an  important  one,  and,  as  it  is  obviously  a  fruitless  labor  to  seek  for  an 
explanation  of  it  in  the  mysteries  of  vital  action,  it  is  worthy  of  further 
examination  on  our  principle.  When  our  knowledge  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  medicines  acton  the  different  tissues  becomes  accurate- 
ly known,  we  shall  be  able  to  lay  down  positive  rules  for  their  adminis- 
tration, and  with  a  confidence  that  we  can  predict  unerring  results. — 
Already  has  the  view  we  have  taken  of  their  action  in  tubercular  dis- 
ease aided  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  more  minute  and  accurate  knowl- 
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edsre  of  its  pathology,  and  established,  in  the  minds  of  a  few  individuals, 
a  more  rational  and  consequently  more  effectual  mode  of  treatment  than 
has  heretofore  prevailed. 

It  is  only  in  a  few  diseases,  as  in  syphilis  or  psora,  that  specific  remedies 
are  administered  with  a  view  to  neutralize  a  poison  supposed  to  exist  in 
the  blood  ;  and  of  their  mode  of  operation  no  explanation  has  been  of- 
fered, with  the  exception  of  one  by  Hahnemann  and  his  followers,  worthy 
of  a  moment's  consideration. 

The  knowledge,  that  these  classes  of  medicines  are  capable  of  re- 
moving morbid  phenomena  has  been  arrived  at  solely  by  observation 
and  experience,  and,  therefore,  exclusively  upon  empirical  principles. — 
Upon  these  sources  of  information  physicians  are  still  dependent  for 
their  perception  of  the  properties  of  remedial  agents,  and  their  effects 
respectfully  on  the  animal  system.  The  difficulties  attending  the  de- 
termination of  the  value  of  medicines  administered  on  this  principle  are 
acknowledged  to  be  great;  and  they  are  unfortunately  considered  insur- 
mountable. There  is  nothing  in  the  known  physical  qualities  of  sub- 
stances administered  as  medicines  which  would  indicate  their  effects 
on  the  living  body ;  nothing,  for  instance,  that  would  assure  us  of  the 
purging  properties  of  jalap  or  rhubarb  ;  and  still  less  that  would  ex- 
plain the  manner  in  which  they  produce  this  effect,  or  foretell  the  rela- 
tions to  the  tissues  by  which  they  remove  disease.  Equally  indeter- 
minate must  be  the  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  purging  effect  required 
to  eliminate  from  the  system  the  noxious  poison  constituting  a  disease. 
But,  if  we  satisfactorily  ascertain  that  disease  consists  essentially  in  an 
extraordinary  electrical  state  of  the  blood,  or  of  a  particular  tissue,  there 
can  be  little  difficulty  in  determining,  a  priori,  upon  the  general  electri- 
cal relation  of  a  substance,  the  action  it  will  have  on  the  blood,  the  par- 
ticular tissue,  and  the  whole  animal  economy.  Looking  at  this  subject 
with  the  greatest  amplitude  of  view,  it  comes  within  the  probable  range 
of  science  to  be  able  to  subject  the  whole  phenomena  to  calculation,  and 
to  foretell  the  precise  quantity  of  a  given  substance  required  to  cure  a 
disease. 

In  the  arbitary  division  of  the  elements  of  matter  into  electro-nega- 
tive and  electro-positive,  adopted  by  chemists,  nearly  every  medicament, 
which  has  been  found  or  even  thought  to  be  useful  in  the  treatment  of 
tubercular  consumption,  belongs  to  the  former  division.  It  must  be  regar- 
ded as  a  strong  confirmation  of  our  view  of  the  electro-positive  charac- 
ter of  the  disease,  and  of  the  action  of  remedies,  that  simple  experience 
or  chance  should  have  directed  physicians  to  this  choice.  The  whole 
subject  of  the  empirical  treatment  of  consumption  offers  such  momen- 
tous strength  to  the  positions  we  have  assumed,  that  it  is  desirable  a 
survey  of  the  facts  that  can  be  adduced  in  their  support  should  be  taken, 
and  we  shall,  therefore,  deyote  some  space  to  an  examination  of  the 
more  important  articles,  belonging  to  the  class  of  negative  electrics, 
which  have  been  administered  as  remedies  in  consumption.  It  is  proper 
to  remark  that  some  of  the  articles  are  considered  negative  electrics 
from  the  negative  character  of  their  chemical  elements,  rather  than 
from  its  having  been  experimentally  ascertained  that  that  is  their  true 
condition. 
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From  the  Botanico-Medical  Recorder. 

A  BAD  CASE  OF  DROPSY  CURED. 

Prof.  Curtis — A  man,  by  the  name  of  David  Kizer,  about  sixty-seven 
years  of  age,  living  within  four  miles  of  this  place,  has  been  afflicted 
with  dropsy  for  many  years.  In  the  spring  of  '44,  his  case  became  se- 
rious. He  consulted  with  all  the  physicians  of  our  village — allopaths 
and  Botanies;  all  agreed  pretty  well  as  to  the  forms  of  disease,  but  in 
the  treatment,  there  was  great  diversity  of  opinion.  He  finally  made 
up  his  mind,  that  his  case  was  hopeless;  but,  as  a  drowning  man  will 
catch  at  straws,  he  sent  to  Columbus  and  Dayton,  and  several  interme- 
diate points,  to  gain  information  of  some  that  were  reported  to  have 
had  cures  performed  in  similar  cases — but  all  the  information  he  could 
gain  only  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  that  his  case  was  incurable.  He 
had  a  great  horror  to  tapping,  as  all  he  could  hear  of,  that  were  tapped, 
soon  died  after  the  operation.  He  came  to  me,  as  he  had  several  times 
before  ,  some  time  in  the  month  of  July,  and  wished  my  opinion  again. 
I  frankly  gave  my  opinion,  and  the  treatment  I  should  institute. 

By  this  time  other  forms  of  disease  had  made  their  appearance — grav- 
el, inflammation  of  the  kidneys  and  spleen,  the  stomach  much  deranged, 
and  the  body  much  emaciated.  Also  scrotal  hernia,  which  was  very 
troublesome. 

On  the  fourth  of  July  he  sent  for  me  in  great  haste.  I  found  him  bol- 
stered up  in  bed,  having  taken  no  rest  through  the  night — being  threat- 
ened with  suffocation.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  at  once,  that  his  life 
depended  on  immediate  tapping.  I  had  the  necessary  preparations  rea- 
dy as  soon  as  possible,  and  tapped  him  about  two  inches  below  the  navel 
— it  being  ascites  and  hydrothorax — and  drew  off  twenty  eight  pints  of 
water,  regularly  tightening  the  bandage  during  the  operation,  which 
gave  him  great  relief — all  that  he  anticipated,  as  he  had  given  up  all 
hopes  of  a  cure.  I  tapped  him  seven  times  after  this,  in  the  space  of 
seven  months,  taking  in  all  twenty-one  gallons  and  three  quarts  of  wa- 
ter,^ after  which  there  was  no  accumulation.  During  this  time  he 
passed  several  stones  from  the  bladder, — some  were  so  large  as  to  be  ve- 
ry difficult  to  take  away.  On  the  least  exertion  he  would  pass  consid- 
erable blood,  and  suffered  excruciating  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys. 

Treatment. — Thorough  courses  of  medicine  occasionally.  I  made 
use  of  a  strong  decoction  of  Indian  arrow-root,  which  moved  the  bowels 
from  eight  to  ten  times  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  carried  off  great 
quantities  of  water,  carefully  keeping  up  the  strength  of  my  patient,  at 
the  same  time,  with  our  best  tonics.  The  Indian  arrow-root  I  consider 
one  of  our  best  diuretics  and  aperients  ;  but  must  not  be  used  but  a  few 
days  at  a  time.  I  also  made  use  of  the  following  preparation  a  part  of 
the  time.  Take  1  oz.  juniper  berries,  2  oz.  red  onions,  2  oz.  mustard, 
double  handful  of  parsley  tops  and  roots,  and  one  handful  of  white 
elder  bark,  one  handful  of  horse-radish,  all  cut  fine ;  add  one  gallon  of 
hard  cider  to  it,  let  it  scald  twenty-four  hours,  then  strain  for  use.  Take 
half  a  gill  three  times  a  day.     I  consider  the  above  an  excellent  prepa- 

*The  greatest  amount  of  water  taken  at  one  time  was  five  gallons. 
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ration,  having  used  it  in  many  cases  of  dropsy.  I  paid  great  attention 
to  the  surface  during  the  treatment  of  this  case,  made  use  of  salt  and 
water,  broken  water  with  spirits  of  capsicum,  liniments,  &c.  For  in- 
flammation of  the  spleen,  I  applied  the  following. 

Liniment — Take  one  pint  alcohol,  1  oz.  capsicum,  1  oz.  lobelia  seeds, 
half  pint  beef's  gall,  1  oz.  spirits  ammonia,  1  oz.  oil  sassafras,  1  oz.  spirits 
of  turpentine,  1  oz.  spirits  of  camphor. 

I  publish  the  above  receipt  for  the  use  of  the  brotherhood.  It  is  de- 
cidedly one  of  the  very  best  rheumatic  lotions  I  have  ever  used.  Diet 
in  this  case  was  vegetable,  except  lamb's  broth  occasionally.  He  made 
much  use  of  the  brown  tea  and  elm  bark.  He  gradually  mended  after 
the  third  tapping,  and  in  about  eight  months  after  I  first  prescribed  for 
him,  he  pronounced  himself  entirely  well,  and  is,  at  this  time,  one  of 
the  most  healthy  of  his  age,  is  able  to  walk  eight  or  ten  miles  per  day, 
and  attend  to  business.  I  just  add,  that  he  has  paid  his  bill  with  much 
cheerfulness,  and  expresses  great  thankfulness  for  his  recovery.  He  is 
now  a  living  monument  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Botanic  system  of  prac- 
tice, and  deals  heavy  blows  against  the  mercurial  practice. 

I  remain  your  true  friend, 

Jno.  G.  Howell. 

Sprifigfield,  C.  C.t  O.,  April  14,  1846. 


From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 

SURGICAL  OPERATION  UNDER  MAGNETIC  INFLUENCE. 

A  few  days  since,  a  large  tumor  was  taken  from  the  shoulder  of 
Mrs.  Dunn,  wife  of  the  Principal  of  the  Academy  at  Hempstead,  L.  I., 
without  pain,  she  having  been  put  into  a  mesmeric  sleep.  After  the  op- 
eration was  finished,  Mr.  Dunn,  by  a  few  reverse  passes,  restored  her  to 
consciousness.  In  reply  to  an  observation  that  she  had  quite  a  nap,  she 
said  she  had,  and  that  she  felt  much  better  for  it.  The  tumor  having 
been  mentioned,  she  was  told  that  the  physicians  had  examined  it,  and 
had  concluded  to  do  nothing  more  with  it  at  present.  She  expressed 
considerable  disappointment,  and  being  asked,  if  she  would  consent  to 
be  mesmerized  next  week,  and  have  it  taken  out,  she  answered  in  the 
negative,  and  said,  that,  if  it  became  necessary  to  have  it  removed,  she 
would  prefer  to  remain  in  a  state  of  consciousness.  Dr.  French  asked, 
if  she  had  experienced  any  pain  or  uncomfortable  sensation  during  the 
sleep.  She  said  she  had  not,  and  the  Dr.  then  asked  what  she  would 
think,  if  he  should  tell  her  that  it  had  been  removed.  She  turned  her 
eyes  towards  her  shoulder,  and  perceiving  a  small  spot  of  blood  lower 
down  on  her  dress,  with  a  countenance  indicating  much  anxiety,  she 
asked  her  husband,  if  it  was  out.  The  tumor  was  shown  to  her,  and 
she  evinced  considerable  agitation."  The  parties  to  this  transaction,  says 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  are  all  well  known  in  Hempstead,  and  their  stand- 
ing and  position  are  such  as  to  preclude  all  idea  of  deception. 
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From  the  Independent  Botanic  Advocate. 

INTERESTING  CASE. 

About  eight  years  since,  a  young  man,  aged  seventeen,  then  living 
with  me,  drank  by  accident  a  quantity  of  the  oil  of  vitriol,  supposing  it 
to  be  water.  Finding  his  mistake,  he  fled  to  the  water  and  drank  free- 
ly. Being  absent  from  home  myself,  Dr.  Stevens,  a  Botanic,  was  called, 
and  immediately  gave  an  emetic  of  lobelia,  it  being  then  about  half  an 
hour  after  the  vitriol  had  done  its  mischief.  The  next  day  he  began  to 
discharge  from  the  mouth  saliva,  in  large  quantities,  from  three  quarts 
to  a  gallon  a  day. 

This  salivary  collection  would  also  accumulate  in  the  stomach,  when 
the  pain  would  be  excruciating.  When  the  severe  pain  came  on,  I  gave 
the  3d  prep.,  sufficient  to  vomit  freely,  which  would  invariably  give  re- 
lief; but  this  I  had  to  resort  to  every  three  or  four  hours,  for  two  days 
and  nights.  At  length  the  entire  coat  or  membrane  of  the  tongue  and 
stomach  came  off — leaving,  of  course,  the  tongue  and  stomach  perfectly 
raw  or  bare,  so  far  as  the  mucous  membrane  is  concerned.  It  was  very 
difficult  for  him  to  receive  nourishment ;  but  by  the  use  of  composition 
and  restorative  bitters,  in  a  few  days  he  entirely  recovered.  The  neigh- 
bors and  Old  School  doctors  said  there  never  was  a  case  of  the  kind 
that  lived  or  recovered.  Street  H.  Keeler. 

Westport,  Fairfield  Co.,  Ct. 


Great  Chance  for  a  Physician* 

O"  DR.  C.  TEWKSBURY,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  having  other  business  than 
practicing  Medicine,  which  ought  to  have  his  whole  attention,  wishes  to  resign 
his  Practice  and  location.  To  an  enterprising  Physician  of  the  Botanic  or  Eclectic 
School,  an  excellent  chance  will  be  given,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  Imme- 
diate, and  extensive  business,  and  good  pay. 

Notice. 

§£jp  The  late  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Worcester  Botanico-Medical  College 
stands  adjourned  to  WEDNESDAY,  November  4th,  at  1  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  the  office  of 
Dr.  C.  Newton,  No.  1,  corner  of  Front  and  Carlton  streets.  As  important  unfinished 
business  will  come  before  the  board,  a  full  and  punctual  attendance  is  requested. 

J.  A.  ANDREWS,  Secretary. 

Notice. 

O3  The  subscriber  respectfully  returns  thanks  to  the  inhabitants  of  Worcester 
and  vicinity  for  the  liberal  patronage  he  has  received,  (since  his  return,)  and  re- 
spectfully gives  notice,  that  he  still  continues,  as  formerly,  to  receive  patients, 
who  may  rely  upon  the  most  unremitting  attention,  and  that  they  will  be  fur- 
nished with  every  accommodation  necessary  for  their  comfort  and  restoration  to 
health.     A  complete  assortment  of  Botanic  and  Eclectic  Medicines  for  sale. 

J.  A.  ANDREWS,  M.  D., 

July  1,  1846.  Corner  of  Church  and  Mechanic  streets,  Worcester,  Mass. 

N.  B.  All  communications  for  medicine  or  advice  must  be  post  paid  to  receive 
attention. 
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New  England  Thomsonian  Depot  and  General  Herbarium. 

79  and  81,  Blackslone  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

IPr*  DR.  J.  T.  GILMAN  PIKE  would  respectfully  inform  his  friends  and  the 
public,  that  he  is  now  making  an  addition  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  his  for- 
mer extensive  stock  of  Thomsonian  and  Botanic  Medicines,  which  will  enable 
him  to  supply  wholesale  dealers,  practitioners,  and  private  families  on  better  terms 
than  any  dealer  in  the  country. 

His  assortment  embraces  all  the  varieties  of  medicines  usually  furnished  by  sim- 
ilar establishments,  together  with  an  extensive  stock  of  Apothecaries'  Glass  Ware, 
Syringes,  Dental  and  Surgical  Instruments,  of  the  most  approved  kinds,  Trusses, 
Abdominal  Supporters,  Oils,  Extracts,  &c,  &c,  and  a  constant  supply  of  Brandy, 
Gin,  Wines,  and  other  liquors,  of  the  best  brand,  for  medicinal  purposes. 

His  whole  stock  has  recently  been  submitted  to  a  careful  examination,  and  ev- 
eiy  article,  which,  from  age  or  other  causes,  had  deteriorated,  has  been  removed, 
and  he  warrants  his  whole  stock  fresh  and  new. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  Botanic  System  of  Medical  Practice,  has  produced  a 
corresponding  demand  for  medicine,  and  country  traders  unacquainted  with  pre- 
scribing have  felt  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  small  assortment  of"  articles,  suitably 
labelled  for  family  use. 

To  meet  this  exigency,  Dr.  Pike  has  committed  the  department  of  Pharmacy 
to  Dr.  James  Osgood,  one  of  the  most  experienced  physicians  in  the  country, 
whose  services  he  has  secured  for  five  years  j  and  he  now  offers  for  sale 
a  large  variety  of  new  articles,  of  great  value,  which  have  been  thoroughly 
tested  in  private  practice  for  many  years,  accompanied  with  adequate  directions 
for  family  use,  and  fully  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Botanic  community,  in 
all  their  diseases,  whether  chronic  or  acute. 

The  rapid  sale  of  these  medicines,  and  the  accumulated  testimony  of  their  effi- 
ciency, are  a  sure  indication  that  the  public  appreciate  the  value  of  medicines,  com- 
pounded by  physicians  of  age  and  experience,  when  compared  with  articles  thrust 
upon  them  by  mere  tyros  in  medicine,  who  are  perfectly  unacquainted  with  the 
physiological  state  of  the  system,  and,  if  it  is  diseased,  are  incompetent,  of  course, 
to  prepare  remedies  adapted  to  restore  it  to  its  normal  state. 

J\ew  Work. 

DJ  In  course  of  publication,  in  New  York,  THE  THOMSONIAN  PRINCI- 
PLES AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL  OBSTETRICS— 
By  Wm.  Henry  Fonerden,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Wo- 
men and  Children,  and  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  in  the  Southern  Bo- 
tanico-Medical  College  of  Georgia,  and  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  Chemistry,  and 
Botany  in  the  Worcester  Botanico-Medical  College,  Mass. 

This  work  is  designed  principally  as  a  text-book  for  the  students  of  the  two 
Institutions  with  which  the  author  is  connected,  and  embodies  the  whole  science 
of  Obstetrics  and  Obstetrical  Medicine  and  Surgery  ;  but  will,  nevertheless,  from 
the  many  ample  details  of  symptoms  and  treatment,  be  found  a  valuable  aid  to  all 
engaged  either  in  public  or  family  practice.  It  will  be  issued  in  one  large  vol- 
ume, of  between  500  and  600  octavo  pages,  illustrated  by  elegant  engravings,  and 
handsomely  bound. 

Price,  $4,00,  cash.  As  but  a  limited  edition  will  be  published,  orders  for  the 
work  should  be  immediately  sent  either  to  Dr.  Hosea  Winchester,  No.  108, 
John  street,  New  York,  Prof.  Calvin  Newton,  Worcester,  Mass.,  or  the  Author, 
Forsyth,  Georgia. 

For  Sale. 

Q~p  That  well  known  and  desirable  stand,  the  Providence  Thomsonian  Depot 
and  Botanic  Infirmary.  This  excellent  establishment  has  been  in  successful  ope- 
ration for  more  than  six  years.  It  is  situated  upon  the  "  Popular"  street.  It  does 
an  excellent  retail  business,  and  something  at  wholesale.  The  proprietor  is  about 
to  change  his  business,  and  would  like  to  sell  as  soon  as  possible.  A  good  run  of 
business  is  guarantied.  D.  P.  BUKER,  Proprietor. 

Providence^  July  bth,  1846. 
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Worcester  Botanico-]Jledical  College. 

Qjp  The  course  of  study  required  by  this  College  is  intended  to  occupy  three 
full  years;  and  candidates  for  the  regular  degree  of  M.  D.  must  have  attended 
two  full  Courses  of  Medical  Lectures  in  some  established  Medical  Institution,  one 
of  which  must  have  been  in  this  College.  They  must  present  satisfactory  testi- 
monials of  good  moral  character ;  must  have  a  competent  literary  education  ;  and 
must  well  sustain  an  examination  in  the  various  branches  of  medical  study,  as 
contained  in  our  Course  of  Lectures,  and  in  the  text-books  which  we  recommend, 
or  equivalents. 

The  following  are  the  principal  authors  recommended  : — 

On  Anatomy— Wilson,  Q,uain,  Wistar,  Paxton,  and  Harrison. 

On  Surgery— Pancoast,  Druitt,  Liston,  Cooper,  Velpeau,  and  Castle. 

On  Physiology— €arpenter,  Oliver,  Muller,  and  Dunglison. 

On  Pathology — Gross,  Gallup,  and  Watson. 

On  Materia  Medica — Pereira,  Wood  and  Bache,  Beach,  Mattson,  Howard,  Smith, 
and  Thomson. 

On  Auscultation  and  Percussion — Laennec,  Williams,  Gerhard,  Jackson,  and 
Watson. 

On  Theory  and  Practice — Watson,  Mackintosh,  Elliotson,  Stewartson,  Mattson, 
Howard,  Smith,  and  Thomson. 

On  the  Institutes  of  Medicine — Gallup  and  Curtis. 

On  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  peculiar  to  Women  and  Children — Churchill,  Eberle, 
Chailly,  Maygrier,  Velpeau,  Beach,  Curtis,  and  Fonerden. 

On  Chemistry — Gray,  Silliman,  and  Turner. 

On  Botany — Eaton,  Bigelow,  Gray,  and  Wood. 

The  next  Course  of  Lectures  will  commence  on  the  first  Thursday  in  March, 
1847,  and  continue  fourteen  weeks.  The  fee  for  a  full  Course  is  $50,  in  advance, 
with  a  matriculation  fee  of  $3.  Of  those  who  have  attended  two  full  Courses  at 
other  Medical  Colleges,  $10  only  will  be  required.  Graduates  will  be  charged,  in 
addition,  $25  for  a  diploma.     Good  board  can  be  had  for  $2,00  or  $2,25  per  week. 

The  text-books  recommended  will  be  consulted  eclectically ; — authoritatively , 
indeed,  so  far  as  they  are  descriptive  of  actual  conditions,  as  in  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology, Pathology,  and  the  like  ;  but  otherwise  with  careful  discrimination, — the 
fundamental  peculiarity  of  the  doctrines  taught  in  this  College  being,  that  there  is 
no  necessity  for  employing  poisons  of  any  kind  as  medicinal  agents,  and  that  the 
object  in  exhibiting  any  remedy  should  be  to  sustain  and  not  to  depress  the  vital 
powers. 

The  following  are  the  present  members  of  the  Faculty : — 

I.  M.  COMINGS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery. 

CALVIN  NEWTON,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Materia 
Medica. 

L.  BANKSTON,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice,  and  Institutes  of 
Medicine. 

WM.  H.  FONERDEN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  Chemistry,  and  Botany. 

Should  the  number  of  the  next  attending  Class  warrant  the  measure,  the  ser- 
vices of  an  additional  Professor  will  be  secured. 

The  facilities  hereafter  to  be  enjoyed,  under  a  competent  number  of  Instructors, 
will  be  ample  in  all  the  departments.  Dissections,  surgical  operations,  illustra- 
tions, and  experiments  will  be  conducted  in  the  most  advantageous  and  instructive 
manner. 

The  friends  of  the  College  are  respectfully  and  earnestly  requested  to  preserve 
and  forward  to  the  Anatomical  Cabinet  interesting  specimens  of  morbid  anatomy, 
and  to  favor  the  respective  Professorships  with  such  preparations  as  are  adapted  to 
facilitate  illustrative  teaching. 

Notice  to  Patients  and  Friends. 

\£T  Hereafter,  our  friends  will  find  our  office  at  No.  1,  corner  of  Front  and 
Carlton  streets.  Our  residence  is  still  at  the  corner  of  Southbridge  and  Myrtle 
streets.  We  continue  to  receive  and  treat,  at  our  residence,  patients  afflicted 
with  chronic  disease  in  any  form  allowing  hope  of  amendment. 
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Travelling  Agents  Wanted ! 

ET  To  sell  two  Medical  Works  of  great  value  :— COMFORT'S  THOMSO- 
NIAN  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE— COMFORT'S  THOMSONIAN  PRAC- 
TICE OF  MIDWIFERY.  These  works  were  written  with  special  reference  to 
Family  use,  and  must  be  appreciated,  by  all  who  examine  them,  as  the  best  means 
to  preserve  or  restore  health. 

To  men  of  integrity  and  business  talent,  with  a  small  capital  of  $50  or  up- 
wards, who  are  disposed  to  enter  the  business,  (of  the  profitableness  of  which 
there  is  no  doubt,)  a  Circular,  giving  a  full  description  of  the  character  of  the 
Works,  the  principles,  prospects,  and  profits  of  the  agency,  will  be  furnished,  on 
application  personally,  or  by  letter,  postage  paid,  to 

ALEXANDER  HARRISON,  Superintending  Agent, 

No.  8  1-2  South  7th  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Prospectus. 

\CT  In  course  of  publication,  in  quarto  form,  A  TREATISE  ON  MIDWIFE- 
RY, with  about  seventy-five  splendid  colored  Engravings,  with  appropriate  ex- 
planations, plain  and  concise,  for  popular  and  professional  use  )  adapted  to  the 
reformed  practice.     By  W.  Beach,  M.  D. 

The  price  of  the  work,  with  colored  engravings,  will  be  five  dollars  ;  plain 
engravings,  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Any  person  who  will  procure  five  sub- 
scribers for  the  above  work,  and  remit  the  money  to  Dr.  W.  Beach,  239  Bowery, 
New  York,  shall  have  the  sixth  gratis. 

It  is  intended  to  have  the  work  ready  for  subscribers  in  September  next. 

Wilson's  Thomsonian  and  Botanic  .Laboratory, 

No.  18,  Central  Street. ...Boston,  Mass. 

O3  The  subscribers  would  respectfully  inform  the  public  that  they  have  recent 
ly  opened  the  above  establishment,  where  may  be  found  an  extensive  assortment 
of  Botanic  and  Thomsonian  Medicines,  Shaker  Herbs,  Extracts,  Oils,  &x.  Sy- 
ringes of  all  kinds,  and  all  the  different  Medical  Works  upon  the  reformed  system 
of  practice  published  in  the  United  States ;  also,  Brandy,  Wines,  and  other 
liquors  of  the  choicest  brands,  for  medicinal  purposes,  constantly  for  sale. 

Having  made  arrangements  to  obtain  all  articles,  that  are  indiginous  to  this 
country,  directly  from  those  parts  where  they  are  grown,  and  found  in  the  great- 
est abundance  and  perfection,  they  are  prepared  to  supply  Wholesale  Dealers, 
Practitioners,  and  others,  with  medicines  of  superior  quality,  at  prices  as  low  as 
they  are  sold  at  any  similar  establishment  in  the  country.  The  utmost  care  will 
be  used  in  the  preparation  of  Compounds.  Medicines  neatly  put  in  small  pack- 
ages, and  labelled  with  full  directions  for  family  use,  if  required,  and  safely 
packed  for  any  climate. 

Orders,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  from  the  most  distant  sections  of  the  country, 
promptly  and  faithfully  attended  to. 

B.  OSGOOD  WILSON, 
G.  CARLOS  WILSON. 

The  New  England  Medical  Eclectic  and  Guide  to  Health 

O3  Is  published  on  the  1st  and  16th  of  every  month,  at  Worcester,  Ms.  Each 
number  contains  sixteen  pages,  octavo.  Terms,  1,00  per  year,  invariably  in  ad- 
vance. All  remittances  and  communications  pertaining  to  the  Eclectic,  should  be 
directed,  post  paid,  to  the  Editor  and  Proprietor.  Any  person  forwarding  us,  post 
paid,  the  names  of  four  subscribers,  and  remitting  us  $4,00,  shall  receive  a  fifth 
copy  gratis. 

P.  L.  Cox,  Book  and  Job  Printer,  No.  10,  Central  Exchange,  Worcester. 
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"  Seize  upon  truth  wherever  found, 
On  Christian  or  on,  Heathen  ground." 

CALVIN  NEWTON,  M.  D.,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
Vol.  1«  Worcester,  November  16,  1846.  No.  22, 

FRIENDLY  HINTS, 

Dr.  Newton — Dear  Sir: — I  remember  the  request  that  you  made 
me,  on  beginning  the  "  Eclectic"  that  I  would  write  something  for  its 
pages  ;  and  have,  several  times  since,  thought  of  doing  so,  but  never, 
till  now,  could  I  set  myself  about  it.  I  acknowledge  myself  under 
many  obligations  to  you,  for  your  kind  reception  of  me  into  your  family, 
last  fall,  as  an  invalid  patient,  and  for  the  benefits  derived  to  me  from 
your  prescriptions.  By  taking  your  medicine,  and  following  your  ad- 
vice, I  recovered  my  health,  and  kept  well  for  several  months, — during 
all  of  last  winter,  at  the  South,  and,  during  the  summer,  too,  since  I  re- 
turned to  the  North.  That  I  am  now  again  afflicted  with  asthma,  this 
fall,  is  not  your  fault,  if  it  be  mine;  and,  I  think,  I  am  rather  to  be 
pitied  than  blamed  for  it.  I  have  had  several  asthmatic  attacks,  within 
the  last  two  or  three  months.  I  have  been  relieved,  for  the  time,  by 
smoking  the  black  tea,  and  drinking  freely,  (three  or  four  times  a  day, 
and  when  going  to  bed,)  of  strong  warm  boneset,  alias  thoroughwort, 
alias  eupatorium  perfoliatum,  tea.  For  some  hints,  on  the  virtues  of 
this  herb,  I  acknowledge  myself  indebted  to  the  Eclectic.  I  believe,  too, 
that  I  have  been,  and  now  am  being  much  benefited  by  bathing,  every 
morning,  from  head  to  foot,  in  and  with  cold  water ;  which  I  have 
practiced  for  the  last  six  weeks.  I  am  not  without  faith  and  hope,  that 
this,  followed  up,  will  relieve  me  effectually  and  permanently.  Strange, 
what  a  little  use, — enough  to  form  a  habit,— will  do !  It  brings  down, 
mountains  to  mole-hills,  and  raises  up  gulfs  to  valleys  and  plains  !  I 
had  read  of  the  virtue  and  luxury  of  daily  ablution  of  the  whole  body, 
before  I  began  to  practice  it ;  and  was  convinced  of  the  former,  by  the 
"  line  upon  line  "  testimony  of  others;  but,  of  the  latter,  not  till  I  had 
experience  of  it.     Of  the  luxury,  now,  I  am  as  well  satisfied. 

The  Eclectic. — That  was  a  wise  and  good  move  of  yours,  to  start 
this  paper.  It  has  already  done  much  good,  and,  I  believe,  is  destined 
23 
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346  FRIENDLY   HINTS. 

to  do  much  more.  Its  selections  present  quite  a  variety,  and  its  original 
communications  are,  generally,  calculated  to  correct,  instruct,  and  edify. 
The  articles  on  "  Medical  Reform  "  are  well  written,  and  have  interest- 
ed me  much.  But,  now  for  my  subject.  "  I  would  rather,"  says  Paul, 
"  speak  five  sentences,  with  my  meaning  understood,  that  I  may  instruct 
others  also,  than  ten  thousand  sentences,  in  a  foreign  language." 

When  I  took  my  pen  in  hand,  to  write  you,  I  had  this  saying,  from 
the  Good  Book,  in  mind,  and  had  proposed  to  make  a  motto  of  it  for  an 
essay,  or  a  text  for  a  short  sermon,  against  the  use  of  classic  technical 
names  of  medicines,  without  accompanying  them  with  a  translation,  or 
giving  the  common  name,  also,  in  all  that  is  published  for  the  common 
people  ;  and  many  such  take  the  Eclectic.  But  the  essay,  or  the  ser- 
mon, if  necessary,  at  another  time.  For  the  present,  verbum  sat.  May 
not  a  word  be  sufficient  ?  Permit  me  to  say,  that  some  of  the  subscri- 
bers, that  I  obtained  for  you,  are  much  vexed,  at  not  being  able  to  un- 
derstand some  formulas.  I  will  name  one.  In  the  communication  of 
"  J.  S.  A.,"  No.  11,  p.  169,  he  says:  "  Eupatorium  perfoliatum,  Scutel- 
laria lateriflora,  lobelia  inflata,  and  verbena  hastata,  each  two  parts : 
cypripedium  pubscens,  and  amomum  zingiber,  each  one  part."  Now, 
"  ewpatarium  'perfoliatum  "  and  "  lobelia  inflata  "  are  all  that  are  un- 
derstood of  this,  by  one  very  desirous  to  know  the  rest.  Please,  doc- 
tor, give  us  a  translation  in  a  note  here.  And  would  it  not  be  a  good 
plan,  to  give  us,  in  the  last  number  of  the  current  volume,  a  '  Glossary,' 
with  the  translation  or  meaning  of  all  the  foreign  names  which  occur  in 
the  work  ?  Very  respectfully  yours, 

F.  W.  E. 

Sturbridge,  Nov.  4,  1846. 

[We  are  obliged  to  the  author  of  the  above  remarks  for  his  suggestions.  We 
think  well  of  giving  our  readers,  in  the  last  number  of  the  present  volume,  a 
small  glossary  ;  and  will  do  so,  if  we  are  not  too  much  pressed  for  time.  As 
our  labor,  the  current  year,  is  all  gratuitous,  our  friends  must  excuse  us,  if  we 
do  not  bestow  as  much  attention  upon  the  paper  as  they  and  we  could  wish  to 
have  bestowed.  If  the  existing  number  of  subscribers  continues  the  next  year, 
we  pledge  ourselves  to  make  the  second  volume  superior  to  the  first.  Let  the 
friends  of  our  enterprise  exert  themselves,  as  "F..W.  E."  and  others  have 
done,  to  extend  our  circulation,  and  they  may  expect  to  inspire  new  degrees  of 
zeal  in  the  Editorial  department.  In  the  mean  time,  giving  our  readers  a  kind  of 
earnest  of  what  they  may  hereafter  look  for,  by  way  of  a  glossary,  we  would 
apprise  them,  that  *  Verbum  sat,1  in  the  above  communication,  means,  not  "  Phy- 
sician heal  thyself,"  (though  it  forcibly  brings  that  adage  to  our  remembrance,) 
but,  "  A  word  is  sufficient."  The  common  name  of  Scutellaria  lateriflora  is 
scull-cap  ;  of  verbena  hastata,  blue  vervain  ;  of  cypripedium  pubescens,  lady's 
slipper,  umbil,  or  moccason  flower ;  of  amomum  zingiber,  ginger.  We  could 
wish,  that  the  authorized  names  of  plants  were  better  understood,  as  the  vulgar 
names  are  often  vaguely  applied.] 
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From  the  New  York  Herald. 

DREADFUL  NEGLECT— UNPARALLELED  BARBARITY  IN 

BOSTON. 

[The  following-,  at  the  request  of  a  friend,  is  copied  from  the  Herald,  a  single 
cant  phrase  only  being  omitted,  and  the  sense  suitably  expressed.  We  know 
nothing  in  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  statements  made  ;  but,  if  the  facts  are  so, 
they  ought  to  be  known.  Sometimes,  indeed,  in  this  imperfect  world,  things 
occur,  of  the  wrong  of  which  it  is  better  to  say,  "  Tell  it  not  in  Gath  : 
publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon."  When,  however,  individuals, — and 
especially  when  communities,  availing  themselves  of  chartered  rights, — wanton- 
ly trifle  with  human  comfort,  and  even  sacrifice  human  life,  the  facts  should  not 
be  concealed.  If,  in  the  present  instance,  the  Herald  has  made  a  false  state- 
ment, and  thereby  traduced  the  character  of  individuals,  the  author  of  the  false- 
hood should  be  held  responsible  and  brought  to  justice  ;  but,  if,  as  we  fear,  the 
statement  is  substantially  correct,  those  implicated  ought"  to  fall  under  the  severi- 
ty of  public  indignation.] 

A  poor  Irish  woman,  Mrs.  Mahoney,  who  resided  at  the  corner  of 
Kingston  and  Tyler  streets,  was  enciente.  To  assist  in  the  delivery  of 
the  child,  Dr.  J.  M.  P.  was  called  in,  professionally,  being  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  When  he  first  saw  the  woman  she 
was  in  labor.  The  child  presented  itself  feet  foremost.  The  doctor  did 
not  take  the  usual  measures  for  relief;  on  the  contrary,  he  went  to 
breakfast,  leaving  the  poor  woman  to  her  peril.  In  an  hour  he  returned, 
and  commenced,  by  manual  force,  to  extract  the  child.  He  took  hold  of 
the  feet  and  body,  and  dragged  so  forcibly,  that  he  separated  the  body 
from  the  head,  leaving  the  head  behind.  He  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job, 
and  left  the  house.  Dr.  C,  an  eminent  physician,  also  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  M.  M.  Society,  was  called  in  ;  but  sent  for  and  examined 
Dr.  P.,  who  was  afraid  to  expose  his  butchery,  and  omitted  to  inform 
Dr.  C.  that  he  had  left  the  head  undelivered.  Dr.  C.  agreed  with  Dr. 
P.  that  nothing  could  be  done,  and  left  the  house.  Twenty-six  hours 
afterwards  Dr.  C.  was  passing  the  house  ;  and,  as  he  was  told  that  the 
woman  was  not  dead,  he  went  in  to  see  her ;  and  must  have  been  horri- 
fied at  learning  what  Dr.  P.  had  concealed  ;  and  he  immediately,  by  the 
use  of  forceps  but  with  great  ease,  removed  the  head,  without  injury  to 
the  woman  by  so  doing.  Owing  to  the  murderous  treatment  she  had 
received,  she  died  the  next  day.  The  neighborhood  became  exaspe- 
rated, and  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  the  criminal  brute  before  the 
legal  authorities  ;  but  the  Medical  Society  was  too  powerful  in  influ- 
ence, and  a  successful  attempt  was  made  to  conceal  this  barbarous  deed. 
The  Society  succeeded,  too,  in  keeping  the  newspapers  of  Boston  silent, 
for  not  one  line  in  relation  to  it  has  yet  appeared.  To-day,  the  husband 
of  the  deceased,  Dennis  Mahoney,  presented  his  complaint  before  the 
grand  jury,  with  the  witnesses,  and  it  is  believed,  that  the  Medical  Soci- 
ety will  no  longer  be  able  to  screen  their  brother  physician,  by  corrupt- 
ing the  halls  of  justice.  We  are  informed,  on  good  authority,  that  these 
doctors  allow  their  greenest  students  t5  make   experiments  on  all  the 
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"  low  Irish,"  as  these  barbarians  call  them ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that 
many  women  and  children  have  been  scientifically  murdered  by  these 
learned  butchers.  The  excitement  among  the  Irish  people,  who  have 
heard  the  facts,  is  intense,  and  cannot  be  smothered. 


From  the  Botanico-Medical  Recorder. 

TREATMENT  OF  DISEASE  AMONG  THE  INDIANS,  &c. 

Respected  Professor  : — Last  fall  I  visited  the  various  tribes  of  Indians, 
that  lay  along  the  western  limits  of  Arkansas,  both  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Arkansas  river  and  the  southern,  between  that  and  Red  river,  ex- 
tending on  into  Texas,  crossing  Red  river  high  up  in  the  Indian  nation. 
And,  whilst  among  them,  I  busied  myself  in  ascertaining,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, what  were  the  products  of  instinct,  tradition,  necessity,  or  acci- 
dent, in  a  medical  point  of  view,  upon  these  unlettered  people. 

I  found  several,  that  were  recognized  as  medicine  men,  who  knew 
considerable  of  the  virtues  of  the  vegetable  medicines  around  them, 
whilst  others  knew  comparatively  nothing, — guided  entirely  by  blind 
superstition,  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  Nature's  vast 
drug  store,  that  was  so  bountifully  filled, — that  beautified  and  adorned 
those  vast  natural  fields  that  spread  out  their  expansive  flanks,  and 
stretch  on  and  on  in  the  distance  with  such  awful  magnificence.  There 
I  saw  the  extreme  of  medical  science ;  there,  too,  I  saw  each  doctor  of 
each  district  have  his  hobby,  something  to  boast  upon,  "  his  bran  bread 
and  tartar  emetic,"  which  shows  plainly  the  necessity  of  a  correct  sys- 
tem, based  upon  immutable  principles.  Books  may  be  searched,  learn- 
ing may  be  like  "  Pelion  piled  upon  Ossa,"  yet  the  sufferer  must  suffer, 
unless  the  practitioner  has  seized  hold  of  those  principles  that  have  a 
base  immoveable,  that  look  directly  at  the  wants  of  the  system,  instead 
of  following  fine,  closet-spun  theories,  prescribing  for  names  of  disease 
the  most  deadly  and  baneful  products  of  the  chemist's  laboratory,  ever 
inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  animal  economy. 

I  found  one  old  medicine  man,  who  seemed  to  be  a  Galen  among 
•  them,  from  the  position  he  occupied  :  he  was  a  complete  humoralist ; 
his  hobby  was  a  plant,  known  generally  as  "  cat  gut,"  or  the  "  devil's 
shoe  string."  It  is  very  familiar  with  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
breaking  up  prairie  land, — proving  very  troublesome  to  them.  This 
plant  was  given  in  almost  every  form  of  disease,  in  strong  decoctions  or 
infusions,  especially  in  venereal,  and  exanthematous  diseases,  with  a 
view  of  expelling  from  the  blood  morbific  matter. 

In  intermittents,  one  of  the  most  universal  remedies  used,  is  the  com- 
mon swamp  willow.  They  .drink  large  draughts  of  the  decoction  fre- 
quently during  the  intermission  of  the  paroxysm,  which  rarely  ever  fails 
to  cut  short  the  disease.  Frequently  the  willow  is  combined  with  the 
American  gentian,  which,  by  some,  is  itself  considered  a  specific.  I 
found  some  that  were  in  the  habit  of  using  the  expressed  juice  of  the 
common  mullein,  in  tea-spoonful  doses,  every  two  hours,  during  the  in- 
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termission  of  the  paroxysm.  Some  used  a  decoction  of  oak  bark  and 
wahoo,  or  arrow  bush  ;  some  used  the  winter  grape  vine  root  (.common 
sloe) ;  also,  some  used  a  strong  decoction  of  the  old  dry  bark  of  a  tree, 
known  as  the  scaly  bark  hickory,  which  is  a  powerful  tonic  and  su- 
dorific. 

Another  quite  common  custom,  was,  to  take  an  emetic,  usually  of 
what  is  called  Indian  physic,  (spicaca  trifoliata,)  which,  of  itself,  is  good 
in  intermittents.  So  soon  as  they  have  vomited  well,  they  plunge  into 
the  nearest  stream,  come  out,  wrap  themselves  up  in  blankets  or  skins, 
which  frequently  causes  a  perspiration  of  the  most  copious  character  to 
flow  for  many  hours.  This  is  one  of  their  most  effectual  remedies. 
They  place  great  confidence  in  sweating.  Frequently  they  resort  to 
boiled  cane  and  billets  of  wood,  laid  plentifully  around  the  patient. 

For  wounds,  cuts,  old  sores,  foul  ulcers,  &c,  they  generally  seem  to 
understand  the  correct  principle, — using,  as  washes  and  poultices,  stim- 
ulants and  astringents, — such  as  the  oaks,  sumach,  mullein,  persimmon, 
and  willow;  and  some  few,  I  find,  are  in  the  habit  of  using  ptelea, — 
which,  by  the  by,  is  one  of  the  very  best  articles  we  have  for  all  foul 
and  indolent  ulcers,  either  for  man  or  beast.  Mixed  with  composition, 
soft  soap,  and  salt,  it  makes  a  poultice,  which  is  surpassed  by  none 
other,  for  swelled  and  inflamed  breasts,  (mammae,)  or  any  active  in- 
flammation. 

As  an  emmenagogue,  the  common  rock  fern  forms  their  almost  uni- 
versal remedy.  It  is  given  in  all  cases  of  deranged  uterine  function, 
alike  in  menorrhagia  as  in  amenorrhcea.  It  seems  to  "  regulate  the  se- 
cretions," as  Dr.  Harrison  would  say  of  a  more  universally  known  arti- 
cle. It  is  given  in  strong  decoction,  nightly,  before  retiring  to  rest,  for 
some  time. 

In  uterine  hemorrhages,  they  make  great  use  of  the  bark  of  the  root 
of  the  crab  apple,  (pyrus  malus,)  after  the  administration  of  a  mild  but 
efficient  emetic.  This  article,  taken  in  strong  decoction,  will  relieve  as 
soon,  if  not  sooner,  than  any  article  we  have, — particularly,  if  enemas 
of  cold  water  be  applied  per  vaginam,  and  cold  wet  bandages  applied  to 
the  region  of  the  pubis,  covered  with  a  dry  one,  and  changed  every  hour 
or  two,  and  the  feet  frequently  immersed  in  warm  water.  I  have  had 
several  opportunities  of  testing  the  virtue  of  the  crab  apple,  and  am  so 
well  pleased  with  it,  that  I  could  not  wish  for  any  article  to  take  its 
place.  It  may  be  contended,  that  the  treatment,  above  narrated,  will 
most  generally  relieve  of  itself,  without  the  crab  apple  as  an  auxiliary. 
So  it  may  ;  but  it  is  ever  our  duty  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  means 
available,  to  effect  a  speedy,  safe,  and  permanent  cure,  and  all  auxilia- 
ries to  good  remedies  are  not  to  be  refused. 

As  far  as  the  cure  of  snake  bites  is  concerned,  they  have  many. — 
But  one,  that  had  as  much  celebrity  as  any  other,  was  a  strong  decoc- 
tion of  the  blue  ash  bark,  drank  plentifully,  and  a  poultice  of  the  same, 
or,  either  the  snake  itself  or  some  animal,  applied  warm  to  the  part 
bitten. 

In  diarrhoeas  and  dysenteries,  they  use  astringents  entirely.  The 
geranium  maculatum  is  universally  known  among  them,  and  as  gene- 
rally used,      The  common  snake  root  grows  with  great  abundance 
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through  the  entire  region,  and  is  used  quite  common  in  all  forms  of 
flux,  acting  almost  specifically  in  every  case  ;  it  is  steeped  in  cold  wa- 
ter and  drank  plentifully.  Respectfully, 

Jno.  A.  Powers. 
Union,  Franklin  Co.,  Mo.,  Sept.  4,  1846. 


From  the  Botanico-Medical  Recorder. 

HOT  SPRINGS  IN  ARKANSAS. 

We  take  the  subjoined  interesting  description  of  these  springs  from  a 
letter  in  the  last  number  of  the  Frankfort  Commonwealth.  The  letter 
was  written  by  one  of  the  Kentucky  volunteers,  and  is  dated  Hot 
Springs,  Arkansas,  Aug.  1. — Louisville  Jour. 

"  With  some  eight  or  ten  officers  of  the  regiment  I  arrived  at  this 
point  last  night,  sixty  miles  from  Little  Rock,  and  twenty  from  our  road, 
and  I  now  can  see  about  the  third  wonder  of  our  Union.  In  a  ravine, 
fifty  yards  wide,  between  two  mountains,  is  Hot  Springs  village,  com- 
posed of  about  thirty  rudely  constructed  log  and  board  houses.  The 
mountains  run  nearly  east  and  west,  and,  close  in  at  the  foot  of  the 
northern  one,  the  houses  are  built,  while,  before  them,  sweeping  the 
base  of  the  other  mountain,  runs  a  rivulet  as  clear  as  crystal,  of  seventy- 
five  degrees  temperature  before,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  degrees  after, 
its  intermixture  with  the  water  from  the  springs.  The  springs,  eighty- 
four  in  number,  are  confined  to  the  southern  mountain,  and  gush  out 
from  its  side,  from  the  base  a  hundred  yards  up.  The  greatest  heat  of 
any  which  Imeasured,  (and  there  is  none  hotter,)  was  one  hundred  and 
forty-nine  degrees — the  least,  one  hundred  and  ten  degrees.  Their  tem- 
perature ranges  generally  from  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  to  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  degrees.  The  water  is  strongly  impregnated  with 
lime,  as  is  seen  by  the  incrustations  of  carbonate  of  lime  formed  as  it 
flows  along; — with  this  exception  it  must  be  very  pure.  Though 
so  hot  that  one  has  to  drink  it  by  small  mouthfuls,  it  is  very  palatable, 
quickly  assuages  thirst,  and  never  nauseates ;  and,  the  more  strange, 
when  a  little  salt  and  pepper  are  added,  tastes  very  much  like  chicken 
broth.  Here  is  food  for  reflection  ;  the  philosopher  may  come  and  ana- 
lyze the  water,  note  the  composition  of  the  rock,  soil,  and  detritus,  and 
then  make  many  uncertain  theories,  to  account  for  the  eternal  fire  that 
boils  the  cauldron  from  which  issue  the  many  streams.  The  mountain 
is  composed  of  very  porous  limestone,  and  strikes  one  as  having  once 
been  fused  and  heaved  up  a_  molten  mass,  to  take  whatever  shape  its 
weight  and  pliability  might  give  it,  while  the  earth,  in  the  interstices  of 
its  projections,  appears  as  if  charred  by  a  great  heat.  Its  fellow  of  the 
opposite  side  is  firm  and  has  regularity  of  arrangement,  strata,  and 
veins.  Doubtless  the  same  causes,  which  make  a  burning  volcano,  sup- 
ply us  wanderers  with  this  phenomenon. 

Some  forty  or  fifty  invalids  are  now  here,  most  of  them  affected  with 
rheumatism  and  mercurial  complaints,(l)  in  which  diseases  the  aston- 
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Lshing  efficacy  of  the  baths  is  discernible.  I  see  several  who  arrived,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  so  helpless,  crooked,  and  deformed,  that  they  had  to  be 
lifted  as  inanimate  beings,  now  walking  with  agility. (2)  There  are 
others  who  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  mercury,  and  whose  systems  were 
not  cleansed  of  it,  until  they  bathed  here  some  weeks,  when  a  profuse 
salivation  occurring,  and  continuing  &om  two  to  four  weeks,  every  ves- 
tige of  disease  was  removed. (3)  The  baths  are  thirty  steps  from  the 
rooms — one  of  vapor,  and  another  by  shower  from  the  stream  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  falling  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  always  being  under  the  same 
roof.  The  vapor  bath  is  made  by  putting  an  air  tight  room  over  a 
spring,  protecting  the  feet  by  trellis-work;  their  temperature  is  from 
one  hundred  and  forty  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  degrees. (4)  The  bath- 
er generally  lets  the  spout  pour  upon  him,  then  goes  to  the  vapor  bath, 
and  remains  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  returns  to  the  spout,  which 
washes  him  off,  then  wipes  dry  and  dresses,  repeating  the  last  in  a  half 
hour,  on  account  of  the  clothes'  becoming  saturated  with  prespiration.(5) 
The  bath  is  very  enervating,  and  it  requires  discretion  to  govern  an  in- 
dividual who  wishes  to  indulge  in  its  use ; — it  is  quickly  fatal  to  con- 
sumptives.(6) 

Many  curiosities,  and  abundance  of  game,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
neighborhood,  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  naturalist  and  hunter. 

There  is  one  Chalybeate  spring  within  a  hundred  yards  of  this  house, 
and  another  three  miles  off,  so  large  that  its  stream  propels  a  mill-wheel. 
By  it  is  a  public  house  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors.  Beautiful 
crystals  of  quartz,  obtained  twenty  or  thirty  miles  off — pieces  of  mag- 
netic iron  ore  and  sulphate  of  iron,  have  been  offered  for  sale  to  us  ;  and 
and  not  far  distant  is  a  quarry  of  hones  and  whetstones,  which  is  worked, 
and  the  product  carried  to  the  eastern  markets.  Bating  the  snakes, 
centipedes,  (I  saw  the  first  one  this  morning,)  tarantulas,  and  ticks,  this 
is  as  pleasant  a  place  as  one  need  wish  to  be  at.  There  is  very  little  of 
the  fever  here  which  is  so  generally  prevalent,  every  where  else  on  our 
road,  as  to  mark  the  children.  The  boys  cannot  escape  notice,  on  ac- 
count of  the  undue  development  of  their  abdominal  proportions  ;  they 
have  a  very  quizzical,  aristocratic  appearance,  and,  if  asked  what  is  the 
matter,  will  good-naturedlv  reply,  "  it's  the  ague  cake,  sir."(7). 

Truly  yours,  A.  M.  B." 

(1)  Mercurial  Complaints — So  common  it  is  to  hear  of  "mercurial 
complaints,"  that  no  notice  is  taken  of  them,  though  it  be  admitted,  that 
these  are  the  most  loathsome,  and  inveterate  complaints.  It  never  en- 
ters into  the  head  of  any  one,  that,  if  no  mercury  were  taken,  they 
could  never  exist. 

(2)  Hot  lime  water  almost  a  sovereign  remedy  for  these  complaints  ! 
what  would  steam  do  with  lobelia  and  cayenne  to  help  it?  Our  treat- 
ment will  cure  these  complaints  in  a  tenth  part  of  the  time  that  the  hot 
springs  of  Arkansas  can,  and  at  far  less  cost. 

(3)  Here  is  proof,  that  hot  water  can  sometimes  drive  the  mercury  out 
of  its  poor  miserable  victims. 

(4)  We  seldom  raise  the  temperature  higher  than  one  hundred  and 
*wentv  degrees.     This  is  a  fine  mode  of  raising  it. 
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(5)  Here,  we  see  that  the  cleansing  process  removes  the  poison,  and 
that  the  patient  needs  a  second  washing  after  sweating.  Is  it  any  won- 
der, that  misery  and  death  so  often  follow  the  giving  of  calomel,  when 
the  surface  is  so  often  parched  with  a  burning  fever. 

(6)  The  bath,  especially  the  warm  water  bath,  is  very  relaxing,  but 
not  injurous.  It  destroys  none  of  the  stamina  of  the  system.  It  is  not 
correct,  that  it  is  speedily  fatal  in  assumption.  We  have  cured  several 
hopeless  cases  of  consumption  in  the  free  use  of  it. 

(7)  Ague  cakes  are  obliged  to  give  way  speedily  before  the  power  of 
the  Botanic  practice.  They  are  soon  dissolved  by  Steam  &;  Co.,  and 
dispelled  like  the  morning  dew.  But  far  fetched  and  dear  bought  is  the 
governing  principle  of  the  conduct  of  the  would-be-reputed  wise  ones  of 
this  world.     Surely  "  this  their  way  is  their  folly." 


From  the  Botanico-Medieal  Recorder. 

XANTHOXYLUM— SNAKEROOT— PREJUDICE— THE  TRUE 

PRACTICE. 

Dr.  Curtis — Are  you  acquainted  with  the  medical  virtues  of  the  bark 
of  a  shrub  that  grows  immediately  on  the  salt  water  on  the  ocean  beach  ? 
It  is  called  in  N.  C,  Pelentery.  It  is  extremely  pungent,  and  operates 
upon  the  salivary  glands ;  and,  as  an  expectorant,  is  used  in  the  lower 
part  of  this  State  (N.  C.)  as  a  remedy  in  the  asthma.  I  herewith  send 
you  two  small  pieces.  [Xanthoxylum  Fraxineum — Prickly  Ash. — Ed.] 
The  quantity  usually  taken,  at  the  approach  of  an  attack  of  the  asthma, 
is  a  piece  about  one  third  the  size  of  a  common  small  pea,  well  mastica- 
ted, with  the  saliva  swallowed. 

Much  doubt  has  been  expressed,  by  the  medical  fraternity,  about  the 
existence  of  a  mucous  or  false  membrane  coating  the  alvine  canal.  Of 
the  existence  of  it,  I  have  had  a  full  demonstration  during  the  last  sum- 
mer. Twelve  months  ago,  I  was  attacked  with  the  common  ague,  which 
was  followed  by  chronic  diarrhcea  and  dyspepsia.  This  continued  inces- 
santly from  March  until  late  in  October,  when  I  was  greatly  relieved, 
and  have  since  entirely  recovered.  I  ought  to  mention,  that  I  have  had 
frequent  attacks  of  the  palpitation  of  the  heart,  of  which  I  am  not  fully 
relieved.  I  used  what  remedies  I  could  procure,  but  they  did  not  make 
any  decided  impression.  In  the  month  of  August,  I  procured  the  inner 
bark  of  the  Red  Oak,  dried  it,  and  carried  it  in  my  pocket,  and  fre- 
quently would  take  a  portion  of  it  and  chew  it,  swallowing  the  saliva, 
and  sometimes  the  substance.  In  about  ten  days  after  this,  there  passed 
from  me,  at  different  times,  shreds,  from  half  an  inch  in  width,  and  from 
two  to  six  inches  in  length.  Soon  after  this,  I  commenced  improving, 
and  have  continued  to  do  so  until  now.(l) 

For  the  palpitation  of  the  heart,  the  remedy  that  has  been  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  me,  is,  a  tincture  of  seneca  snake  root  in  brandy,  about 
four  ounces  of  the  root,  to  a  quart  of  brandy.     Take  about  a  large 
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table-spoonful  at  a  time,  repeated  as  symptoms  indicate. (2)     This,  cer- 
tainly, has  relieved  me  greatly. 

I  have  used  no  other  remedies  in  my  family,  since  1838,  than  Thom- 
sonian,  and  have  always  found  them  to  answer  every  purpose  I  desire. 
I  am  fully  satisfied,  that  there  is  no  system  of  medical  practice  equal  to 
true  un-amalgamated  Thomsonism.  One  great  reason  why  it  has  not 
more  generally  succeeded  is,  that  in  a  great  many  instances,  the  true 
principles  of  practice  have  been  perverted  by  the  admixture  of  anti- 
Thomsonian  remedies.  Take  the  principle,  as  presented  in  your  Lec- 
tures, and  other  authors,  (such  as  Mattson,  Comfort,  Worthy,  Cox,  &c.,) 
and,  the  remedies  recommended  strictly  administered,  I  believe  that 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  one  hundred  cases  might  be  cured.  [So  do 
we,  if  taken  in  season. — Ed.] 

Previously  to  1838,  I  was  a  bitter  enemy  to  Thomson  and  his  sys- 
tem ;  and,  only  because  I  was  ignorant  of  its  principles.  My  calling, 
(an  itinerant  minister  in  the  M.  E.  church,)  frequently  called  me  into 
the  chamber  of  sickness  and  death.  And,  although  I  often  saw  the  vic- 
tims, (as  I  now  know,)  suffer  extremely,  and  had  reason  to  doubt,  (as  I 
often  did,)  the  sanative  nature  of  the  remedies  used*  yet  1  was  not 
aware,  that  the  Goliath,  i.  e.  calomel,  did  more  harm  than  all  other 
causes  combined.  Dr.  Harrison,  (I  think  it  is,  I  quote  from  memory,) 
says,  that  calomel  is  the  best  regulator  of  the  secretions  of  any  remedy 
known.  Now  this  may  be  so  ;  and,  doubtless,  it  is  so — for  it  certainly 
has  exercised  a  greater  and  more  extensive  influence  over  the  destinies 
of  our  fellow  men,  than  cholera,  pestilence,  and  war. (3) 

Yours  respectfully,  Peter  Doul. 

Greensboro,  N.  C,  1846. 


(1)  We  have  often  brought  it  away  in  tubes  from  an  inch  to  six  inches 
long,  and  for  several  weeks  together — have  now  a  patient  who  dischar- 
ges it  in  large  quantities.  This  is  generally  produced  by  the  use  of 
deadly  poisons,  and  the  bowels  are  usually  torpid  till  it  is  all  removed. 

(2)  A  strong  decoction  of  the  snake  root,  or  of  the  prickly  ash,  will 
4o  it  just  as  well  without  the  brandy,  to  which  we  always  object. 

(3)  Please  send  us,  now  and  then,  an  account  of  what  you  have  seen, 
as  the  glorious  results  of  exhibiting  these  medicines,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  use  of  "  the  great  regulator  of  all  the  secretions." 


SURGICAL  OPERATION. 

The  operation  of  Lithotomy  was  performed,  on  the  9th  inst.,  on  Mr. 
John  Carder,  of  Warwick,  by  Dr.  Usher  Parsons,  of  Providence.  The 
stone  removed  from  the  bladder  measured  five  inches  in  circumference. 
The  patient,  who  is  seventy-four  years  of  age,  bore  the  operation  with 
great  fortitude,  and  is  already  nearly  recovered  from  it,  as  well  as  from 
the  previous  sufferings  which  had  afflicted  him  for  many  years.— Ex.  pa. 
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From  the  American  Journal  of  Insanity. 

INTERESTING  CASE  OP  INSANITY. 

u  A  gentleman,  engaged  in  the  higher  departments  of  trade — a  good 
man,  an  enlightened  man,  and  an  affectionate  parent — had  two  sons, 
who,  at  the  time  I  begin  this  history,  were  respectively  at  the  ages  of 
five  and  ten.  The  attachment  between  them  was  so  remarkable  as  to 
be  the  common  topic  of  conversation  among  all  their  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances. The  children  were  incessantly  together  ;  and  to  see  them 
walk  round  the  garden,  with  the  arm  of  the  elder  round  the  neck  of 
the  younger,  while  the  other,  who  could  not  reach  to  his  neck,  endeav- 
ored to  clasp  his  waist — with  their  long  auburn  hair,  in  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  hanging  down  in  ringlets,  and,  as  the  elder  stooped  to  kiss  his 
little  brother,  covering  his  face, — those  who  had  seen  them  thus  occupied, 
their  lovely  features  beaming  with  affection,  would  have  said  that  noth- 
ing on  earth  could  give  a  more  vivid  idea  of  angels. 

The  children  when  separated  for  a  few  hours  were  miserable;  and 
when  the  time  arrived  for  sending  the  elder  to  school,  it  was  a  subject 
of  serious  reflection  with  the  parents  and  friends,  whether  so  intense  an 
affection  should  be  checked  or  encouraged  :  the  former  was  decided  on, 
and  the  elder  was  sent  to  a  distance. 

Both  children  were  so  exceedingly  unhappy,  that  sleepless  nights, 
loss  of  appetite,  incessant  weeping,  and  rapid  wasting  of  body,  made 
every  one  fearful  of  the  consequences  of  prolonging  the  absence,  and 
they  were  brought  together  again.  Those  who  witnessed  the  tumultu- 
ous joy  of  their  meeting,  describe  it  as  inexpressibly  affecting.  They 
soon  recovered  their  health  and  spirits,  and  their  mutual  affection  seemed, 
if  possible,  to  be  increased  by  their  temporary  separation. 

The  experiment,  after  awhile,  was  again  made,  with  similar  results  ; 
and  it  was  decided  never  to  risk  another. 

An  arrangement  was  now  entered  into  with  a  school-master  to  receive 
both  boys,  although  contrary  to  the  regulations  of  his  establishment, 
which  professed  to  admit  none  under  ten  years  of  age. 

The  two  boys  kept  themselves  almost  entirely  aloof  from  all  the  rest ; 
the  elder  helped  the  younger  in  his  education,  watched  him  with  a  kind 
of  parental  solicitude,  kept  a  vigilant  eye  upon  the  character  of  the  boys 
who  sought  his  society,  and  admitted  none  to  intimacy  with  his  brother, 
of  whom  he  did  not  entirely  approve.  The  slightest  hint  of  his  wish 
sufficed  with  the  younger,  who  would  almost  as  soon  have  contemplated 
deliberately  breaking  the  commandments,  as  opposing  his  wishes  in  the 
slightest  degree. 

Both  made  rapid  progress  in  their  education,  and  their  parents'  hearts 
were  filled  with  thankfulness  for  the  blessing. 

In  the  midst  of  this  happiness,  news  arrived  from  the  school-master, 
that,  from  some  unexplained  cause,  the  elder  boy  had  begun  to  exercise 
a  very  unreasonable  and  tyrannical  authority  over  the  younger ;  that  he 
had  been  repeatedly  punished  for  it;  but,  although  he  always  promised 
amendment,  and  could  assign  no  cause — reasonable  or  unreasonable — 
for  his  conduct,  he  soon  relapsed  into  his  usual  habits,  and  the  school- 
master requested  to  know  w/iat  was  to  be  done.     The  father  immediate- 
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ly  sent  for  both  boys,  and  entered  upon  a  lengthened  investigation.  The 
little  one  was  almost  heart-broken,  and  exclaimed,  "  He  might  beat  me 
every  day,  if  he  would  but  love  me  ;  but  he  hates  me,  and  I  shall  never 
be  happy  again." 

The  elder  could  assign  no  reason  for  his  animosity  and  ill-treatment, 
and  the  father,  after  many  remonstrances,  thought  it  right  to  inflict  on 
him  very  severe  corporal  chastisement,  and  confined  him  to  his  room  for 
some  days,  with  nothing  but  bread  and  water.  The  lad,  on  his  libera- 
tion, gave  solemn  promises  of  altered  conduct,  but  showed  little  affec- 
tion for  his  brother,  although  the  latter  used  a  thousand  innocent  strata- 
gems to  inspire  him  with  tenderness.  They  returned  to  school.  In  a 
few  days,  similar  scenes,  and  worse,  occurred  ;  the  boy  was  again  and 
again  punished  by  the  master,  again  and  again  promised  amendment, 
but  in  vain,  and  he  was  at  last  taken  away  from  school  by  his  father. 

A  repetition  of  severe  punishment,  long  incarceration,  and  a  rejection 
by  all  his  relatives,  had  no  effect  in  changing  his  disposition  ;  his  dis- 
like to  his  brother  became  fixed  animosity,  and,  from  animosity,  degene- 
rated into  the  most  deadly  hatred  ;  he  made  an  attempt  on  the  child's 
life  ;  and,  if  he  saw  him  pass  an  open  door,  would  throw  a  carving 
knife  at  him  with  all  the  fury  of  a  maniac. 

The  family  now  resorted  to  medical  advice,  and  years  passed  in  hope- 
less endeavors  to  remove  a  disposition  obviously  depending  on  a  diseased 
brain.  Had  they  taken  this  step  earlier,  these  floggings  and  imprison- 
ments would  have  been  spared,  as  well  as  the  heart  sickening  remorse 
of  the  father. 

Still  the  boy  was  not  insane ;  on  every  topic  but  one  he  was  reasona- 
ble, but  torpid  ;  it  was  only  by  the  sight  of  his  brother,  or  the  sound  of 
his  name,  that  he  was  roused  to  madness.  The  youth  now  advanced  to- 
wards manhood.  When  about  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  taken  with  a 
violent  but  Platonic  passion  for  a  lady  more  than  forty  years  of  age,  and 
the  mother  of  five  children,  the  eldest  older  than  himself.  His  parox- 
ysms of  fury  now  became  frightful ;  he  made  several  attempts  to  destroy 
himself;  but,  in  the  very  torrent  and  whirlwind  of  his  rage,  if  this  lady 
would  allow  him  to  sit  down  at  her  feet  and  lay  his  head  on  her  knee, 
he  would  burst  into  tears  and  go  off  into  a  sound  sleep,  wake  up  per- 
fectly calm  and  composed,  and,  looking  up  into  her  face  with  lack-lustre 
eye,  would  say,  "  Pity  me  ;  I  can't  help  it." 

Soon  after  this  period,  he  began  to  squint,  and  was  rapidly  passing 
into  hopeless  idiocy,  when  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Cline,  to  apply  the 
trephine,  and  take  away  a  piece  of  bone  from  the  skull,  in  a  place  where 
there  appeared  to  be  a  slight  depression.  "The  indication  is  very 
vague,"  said  he,  "  and  we  should  not  be  justified  in  performing  the  op- 
eration but  in  a  case  in  which  we  cannot  do  any  harm ;  he  must  other- 
wise soon  fall  a  sacrifice." 

It  was  done,  and  from  the  under  surface  grew  a  long  spicula  of  bone, 
piercing  the  brain  !  He  recovered,  resumed  his  attachment  to  his  bro- 
ther, and  became  indifferent  to  the  lady. 

The  disease  which  led  to  these  terrible  results  had  its  origin  in  a  blow 
on  the  head  with  the  end  of  a  round  ruler  —  one  of  the  gentle  repri- 
mands then  so  common  with  school-masters. 
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ENCOURAGING  MOVEMENT  IN  NEW  YORK. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  from  a  friend,  who  was  present  at  the  Botan- 
ico-Medical Convention,  lately  held  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  that  the  cause  of 
reform  in  Medicine  is  onward  in  that  State.  The  Convention,  we  un- 
derstand, resolved  to  accede  to  the  proposition  made  in  the  Circular  on 
page  276  of  the  Eclectic.  They  also  resolved  on  raising,  forthwith, 
the  snm  of  $10,000,  to  aid  in  establishing  a  Botanico-Medical  College 
in  the  city  of  Troy ;  and  something  like  one  half  of  the  amount,  it  is 
believed,  is  already  secured.  Go  on,  friends.  Your  object  is  one  well 
worthy  of  the  Empire  State,  and  you  seem  to  be  pushing  ahead  in  the 
right  direction.  We  bid  you  good  speed  ;  and,  should  you  lead  in  ad- 
vance of  us  in  New  England,  we  will  rejoice  in  your  prosperity,  and 
come  after  you,  as  fast  we  are  able.  The  true  light  in  medicine  is  fast 
diffusing  its  beams  over  our  land;  and,  ere  long,  it  will  come  to  be  gen- 
erally, if  not  universally  understood,  that  to  deplete  and  poison  the  sys- 
tem is  not  the  proper  method  of  restoring  it,  when  reduced  by  disease. 


From  the  Botanico-Medical  Recorder. 

PROFESSIONAL  COURTESY. 

We  have  just  received  from  Dr.  Potter,  of  Springfield,  a  letter  inform- 
ing us  that  four  regular  doctors,  Stoddard,  Temple,  Boucher,  and  Miller, 
had  waylaid  him  in  the  street,  and  used  their  canes  over  his  head  to 
their  hearts'  content.  That  was  surely  a  brave  act,  and  proved  most 
conclusively  the  superiority  of  their  system  of  medical  practice  over 
that  of  Dr.  Potter  !  It  was  a  practical  and  literal  illustration  of  the  de- 
claration of  Dr.  Alembert :  "  The  physician  lifts  his  club  and  strikes  at 
random :  if  he  strikes  disease  he  kills  disease,  if  he  strikes  nature  he 
kills  nature."  They  are  driven  to  hard  straits,  who  take  such  a  course 
as  that. 


From  the  Vermont  Chronicle. 

GOING  TO  SARATOGA. 

Somebody  recommends  that  such  as  want  to  go  to  drink  the  water,  but 
cannot  afford  it,  just  take  at  home  the  exercise  that  they  would  there, 
and  prepare  their  own  "  Congress  water "  as  follows— cost,  six  cts.  a 
gallon : 

1  oz.  super-carbonate  of  soda ;  1-2  oz.  epsom  salts  ;  1-4  oz.  common 
salt.  Dissolve  in  one  gallon  of  water.  When  hottled,  add  1  dram  tar- 
taric acid  to  each  bottle,  and  cork  immediately. 

A  more  simple  mode  may  be  adopted  aXter  a  little  practice,  thus: 

Put  into  a  dry  bottle  2  teaspoonfuls  of  soda — 1  of  salts— 1  of  acid — 
and  1-3  of  salt — fill  the  bottle  with  pure  water  and  cork  it.  It  will  be 
ready  in  two  hours. 
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From  the  Chinese  Art  of  Health. 

DIETETIC  RULES. 

Let  hunger  regulate  your  food,  and  never  eat  too  much  at  once  ;  ex- 
cessive eating  tires  the  stomach,  and  produces  many  diseases. 

Never  think  of  drinking  unless  you  are  dry,  and  then  merely  quench 
your  thirst;  too  much  drink  corrupts  the  blood,  and  may  cause  dropsy. 

Let-your  breakfast  be  moderate  ;  do  not  overload  your  stomach  with 
meats  in  the  morning. 


SOUTHERN  BOTANICO-MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  MACON,  GA. 

The  Eighth  Annual  Course  of  Lectures,  in  this  Institution,  will  open 
in  the  city  of  Macon,  on  the  first  Monday  in  November  instant.  The 
Faculty  is  organized  as  follows  : 

J.  T.  Coxe,  M.  D.,  Prof.  Institutes  aud  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Wm.  H.  Fonerden,  M.  D.,  Prof.  Obstetrics  and  Female  Diseases. 

J.  Sinclair,  M.  D.,  Prof.  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

J.  M.  Comings,  M.  D.,  Prof.  Demonstrative  Anatomy. 

G.  J.  Cook,  M.  D.,  Prof.  Physiology  and  Pathology. 

L.  Bankston,  M.  D.,  Prof.  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

P.  MacIntyre,  M.  D.,  Prof.  Chemistry  and  Medical  Botany. 

Tickets  to  each  branch,  $15.  Matriculation,  $5.  Graduation,  $25. 
For  all  the  tickets,  advance  payment  will  be  expected.  A  private 
Course  of  Lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  (tickets  $5,)  will  be  de- 
livered by  Prof.  Fonerden,  as  usual.  Gentlemen  desiring  more  special 
information  may  refer  to  the  subscriber,  at  Macon,  Ga. 

P.  MAC  INTYRE,  Dean. 


Wilson's  Thomson Ian  and  Botanic  Laboratory, 

No.  18,  Central  Street. ...Boston,  Mass. 

O3  The  subscribers  would  respectfully  inform  the  public  that  they  have  recent 
ly  opened  the  above  establishment,  where  may  be  found  an  extensive  assortment 
of  Botanic  and  Thomsonian  Medicines,  Shaker  Herbs,  Extracts,  Oils,  &.c.  Sy- 
ringes of  all  kinds,  and  all  the  different  Medical  Works  upon  the  reformed  system 
of  practice  published  in  the  United  States;  also,  Brandy,  Wines,  and  other 
liquors  of  the  choicest  brands,  for  medicinal  purposes,  constantly  for  sale. 

Having  made  arrangements  to  obtain  all  articles,  that  are  indiginous  to  this 
country,  directly  from  those  parts  where  they  are  grown,  and  found  in  the  great- 
est abundance  and  perfection,  they  are  prepared  to  supply  Wholesale  Dealers, 
Practitioners,  and  others,  with  medicines  of  superior  quality,  at  prices  as  low  as 
they  are  sold  at  any  similar  establishment  in  the  country.  The  utmost  care  will 
be  used  in  the  preparation  of  Compounds.  Medicines  neatly  put  in  small  pack- 
ages, and  labelled  with  full  directions  for  family  use,  if  required,  and  safely 
packed  for  any  climate. 

Orders,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  from  the  most  distant  sections  of  the  country, 
promptly  and  faithfully  attended  to. 

B.  OSGOOD  WILSON, 
G.  CARLOS  WILSON. 
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New  England  Thomsonian  Depot  and  General  Herbarium. 

79  and  81,  Blackstone  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

qj=  DR.  J.  T.  GILMAN  PIKE  would  respectfully  inform  his  friends  and  the 
public,  that  he  is  now  making  an  addition  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  his  for- 
mer extensive  stock  of  Thomsonian  and  Botanic  Medicines,  which  will  enable 
him  to  supply  wholesale  dealers,  practitioners,  and  private  families  on  better  terms 
than  any  dealer  in  the  country. 

His  assortment  embraces  all  the  varieties  of  medicines  usually  furnished  by  sim- 
ilar establishments,  together  with  an  extensive  stock  of  Apothecaries'  Glass  Ware, 
Syringes,  Dental  and  Surgical  Instruments,  of  the  most  approved  kinds,  Trusses, 
Abdominal  Supporters,  Oils,  Extracts,  &c,  &c,  and  a  constant  supply  of  Brandy, 
Gin,  Wines,  and  other  liquors,  of  the  best  brand,  for  medicinal  purposes. 

His  whole  stock  has  recently  been  submitted  to  a  careful  examination,  and  ev- 
eiy  article,  which,  from  age  or  other  causes,  had  deteriorated,  has  been  removed, 
and  he  warrants  his  whole  stock  fresh  and  new. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  Botanic  System  of  Medical  Practice,  has  produced  a 
corresponding  demand  for  medicine,  and  country  traders  unacquainted  with  pre- 
scribing have  felt  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  small  assortment  of  articles,  suitably 
labelled  for  family  use. 

To  meet  this  exigency,  Dr.  Pike  has  committed  the  department  of  Pharmacy 
to  Dr.  James  Osgood,  one  of  the  most  experienced  physicians  in  the  country, 
whose  services  he  has  secured  for  five  years ;  and  he  now  offers  for  sale 
a  large  variety  of  new  articles,  of  great  value,  which  have  been  thoroughly 
tested  in  private  practice  for  many  years,  accompanied  with  adequate  directions 
for  family  use,  and  fully  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Botanic  community,  in 
all  their  diseases,  whether  chronic  or  acute. 

The  rapid  sale  of  these  medicines,  and  the  accumulated  testimony  of  their  effi- 
ciency, are  a  sure  indication  that  the  public  appreciate  the  value  of  medicines,  com- 
pounded by  physicians  of  age  and  experience,  when  compared  with  articles  thrust 
upon  them  by  mere  tyros  in  medicine,  who  are  perfectly  unacquainted  with  the 
physiological  state  of  the  system,  and,  if  it  is  diseased,  are  incompetent,  of  course, 
to  prepare  remedies  adapted  to  restore  it  to  its  normal  state. 

Hfew  Work. 

IP3  In  course  of  publication,  in  New  York,  THE  THOMSONIAN  PR1N  C 
PLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL  OBSTETRICS— 
By  Wm.  Henry  Fonerden,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Wo- 
men and  Children,  and  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  in  the  Southern  Bo- 
tanico-Medical  College  of  Georgia,  and  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  Chemistry,  and 
Botany  in  the  Worcester  Botanico-Medical  College,  Mass. 

This  work  is  designed  principally  as  a  text-book  for  the  students  of  the  two 
Institutions  with  which  the  author  is  connected,  and  embodies  the  whole  science 
of  Obstetrics  and  Obstetrical  Medicine  and  Surgery  ;  but  will,  nevertheless,  from 
the  many  ample  details  of  symptoms  and  treatment,  be  found  a  valuable  aid  to  all 
engaged  either  in  public  or  family  practice.  It  will  be  issued  in  one  large  vol- 
ume, of  between  500  and  600  octavo  pages,  illustrated  by  elegant  engravings,  and 
handsomely  bound. 

Price,  $4,00,  cash.  As  but  a  limited  edition  will  be  published,  orders  for  the 
work  should  be  immediately  sent  either  to  Dr.  Hosea  Winchester,  No.  108, 
John  street,  New  York,  Prof.  Calvin  Newton,  Worcester,  Mass.,  or  the  Author, 
Forsyth,  Georgia. 

For  Sale. 

(O3  That  well  known  and  desirable  stand,  the  Providence  Thomsonian  Depot 
and  Botanic  Infirmary.  This  excellent  establishment  has  been  in  successful  ope- 
ration for  more  than  six  years.  It  is  situated  upon  the  "  Popular"  street.  It  does 
an  excellent  retail  business,  and  something  at  wholesale.  The  proprietor  is  about 
to  change  his  business,  and  would  like  to  sell  as  soon  as  possible.  A  good  run  of 
business  is  guarantied.  D.  P.  BUKER,  Proprietor. 

Providence,  July  5th,  1846. 
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Worcester  Botanico-Medical  College. 

IU3  The  course  of  study  required  by  this  College  is  intended  to  occupy  three 
full  years;  and  candidates  for  the  regular  degree  of  M.  D.  must  have  attended 
two  full  Courses  of  Medical  Lectures  in  some  established  Medical  Institution,  one 
of  which  must  have  been  in  this  College.  They  must  present  satisfactory  testi- 
monials of  good  moral  character ;  must  have  a  competent  literary  education  ;  and 
must  well  sustain  an  examination  in  the  various  branches  of  medical  study,  as 
contained  in  our  Course  of  Lectures,  and  in  the  text-books  which  we  recommend, 
or  equivalents. 

The  following  are  the  principal  authors  recommended  : — 

On  Anatomy — Wilson,  Quain,  Wistar,  Paxton,  and  Harrison. 

On  Surgery — Pancoast,  Druitt,  Liston,  Cooper,  Velpeau,  and  Castle. 

On  Physiology — Carpenter,  Oliver,  Muller,  and  Dunglison. 

On  Pathology — Gross,  Gallup,  and  Watson. 

On  Materia  Medica — Pereira,  Wood  and  Bache,  Beach,  Mattson,  Howard,  Smith, 
and  Thomson. 

On  Auscultation  and  Percussion — Laennec,  Williams,  Gerhard,  Jackson,  and 
Watson. 

On  Theory  and  Practice — Watson,  Mackintosh,  Elliotson,  Stewartson,  Mattson, 
Howard,  Smith,  and  Thomson. 

On  the  Institutes  of  Medicine — Gallup  and  Curtis. 

On  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  peculiar  to  Women  and  Children — Churchill,  Eberle, 
Chailly,  Maygrier,  Velpeau,  Beach,  Curtis,  and  Fonerden. 

On  Chemistry — Gray,  Silliman,  and  Turner. 

On  Botany — Eaton,  Bigelow,  Gray,  and  Wood. 

The  next  Course  of  Lectures  will  commence  on  the  first  Thursday  in  March, 
1847,  and  continue  fourteen  weeks.  The  fee  for  a  full  Course  is  $50,  in  advance, 
with  a  matriculation  fee  of  $3.  Of  those  who  have  attended  two  full  Courses  at 
other  Medical  Colleges,  $10  only  will  be  required.  Graduates  will  be  charged,  in 
addition,  $25  for  a  diploma.     Good  board  can  be  had  for  $2,00  or  $2,25  per  week. 

The  text-books  recommended  will  be  consulted  eclectically ; — authoritatively, 
indeed,  so  far  as  they  are  descriptive  of  actual  conditions,  as  in  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology, Pathology,  and  the  like  ;  but  otherwise  with  careful  discrimination, — the 
fundamental  peculiarity  of  the  doctrines  taught  in  this  College  being,  that  there  is 
no  necessity  for  employing  poisons  of  any  kind  as  medicinal  agents,  and  that  the 
object  in  exhibiting  any  remedy  should  be  to  sustain  and  not  to  depress  the  vital 
powers. 

The  following  are  the  present  members  of  the  Faculty : — 

I.  M.  COMINGS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery. 

CALVIN  NEWTON,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Materia 
Medica. 

L.  BANKSTON,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice,  and  Institutes  of 
Medicine. 

WM.  H.  FONERDEN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  Chemistry,  and  Botany. 

Should  the  number  of  the  next  attending  Class  warrant  the  measure,  the  ser- 
vices of  an  additional  Professor  will  be  secured. 

The  facilities  hereafter  to  be  enjoyed,  under  a  competent  number  of  Instructors, 
will  be  ample  in  all  the  departments.  Dissections,  surgical  operations,  illustra- 
tions, and  experiments  will  be  conducted  in  the  most  advantageous  and  instructive 
manner. 

The  friends  of  the  College  are  respectfully  and  earnestly  requested  to  preserve 
and  forward  to  the  Anatomical  Cabinet  interesting  specimens  of  morbid  anatomy, 
and  to  favor  the  respective  Professorships  with  such  preparations  as  are  adapted  to 
facilitate  illustrative  teaching. 

Notice  to  Patients  and  Friends. 

Q33  Hereafter,  our  friends  will  find  our  office  at  No.  1,  corner  of  Front  and 
Carlton  streets.  Our  residence  is  still  at  the  corner  of  Southbridge  and  Myrtle 
streets.  We  continue  to  receive  and  treat,  at  our  residence,  patients  afflicted 
with  chronic  disease  in  any  form  allowing  hope  of  amendment. 
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Travelling  Agents  Wanted  ! 

Q^*  To  sell  two  Medical  Works  of  great  value  :— COMFORT'S  THOMSO- 
NIAN  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE— COMFORT'S  THOMSONIAN  PRAC- 
TICE OF  MIDWIFERY.  These  works  were  written  with  special  reference  to 
Family  use,  and  must  be  appreciated,  by  all  who  examine  them,  as  the  best  means 
to  preserve  or  restore  health. 

To  men  of  integrity  and  business  talent,  with  a  small  capital  of  $50  or  up- 
wards,  who  are  disposed  to  enter  the  business,  (of  the  profitableness  of  which 
there  is  no  doubt,)  a  Circular,  giving  a  full  description  of  the  character  of  the 
Works,  the  principles,  prospects,  and  profits  of  the  agency,  will  be  furnished,  on 
application  personally,  or  by  letter,  postage  paid,  to 

ALEXANDER  HARRISON,  Superintending  Agent, 

No.  8  1-2  South  7th  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Prospectus. 

O3  In  course  of  publication,  in  quarto  form,  A  TREATISE  ON  MIDWIFE- 
RY, with  about  seventy-five  splendid  colored  Engravings,  with  appropriate  ex- 
planations, plain  and  concise,  for  popular  and  professional  use ;  adapted  to  the 
reformed  practice.     By  W.  Beach,  M.  D. 

The  price  of  the  work,  with  colored  engravings,  will  be  five  dollars ;  plain 
engravings,  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Any  person  who  will  procure  five  sub- 
scribers for  the  above  work,  and  remit  the  money  to  Dr.  W.  Beach,  239  Bowery, 
New  York,  shall  have  the  sixth  gratis. 

It  is  intended  to  have  the  work  ready  for  subscribers  in  September  next. 

IVotice. 

QjT  The  subscriber  respectfully  returns  thanks  to  the  inhabitants  of  Worcester 
and  vicinity  for  the  liberal  patronage  he  has  received,  (since  his  return,)  and  re- 
spectfully gives  notice,  that  he  still  continues,  as  formerly,  to  receive  patients, 
who  may  rely  upon  the  most  unremitting  attention,  and  that  they  will  be  fur- 
nished with  every  accommodation  necessary  for  their  comfort  and  restoration  to 
health.     A  complete  assortment  of  Botanic  and  Eclectic  Medicines  for  sale. 

J.  A.  ANDREWS,  M.  D., 

July  t,  1846.  Corner  of  Church  and  Mechanic  streets,  Worcester,  Mass. 

N.  B.  All  communications  for  medicine  or  advice  must  be  post  paid  to  receive 
attention. 

BOTANIC  LABORATORY,  AND  ECLECTIC  MEDICINES. 

,C  .  NE  WTOX, 
f£j=*  At  his  new  Medicine  Store,  No.  1,  corner  of  Front  and  Carlton  streets,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  keeps  constantly  on  hand  an  extensive  assortment  of  ftledicines,  not  Poisons. 
He  also  keeps  a  variety  of  such  table  delicacies  as  are  used  particularly  in  sickness,  to- 
gether with  various  fancy  and  toilet  articles.  Terms — low  prices,  and  cash  payments. 
Please  call. 

The  New  England  Medical  Eclectic  and  Guide  to  Health 

Is  published  on  the  1st  and  16th  of  every  month,  by  C  Newton,  M.  D.,  at  No.  1,  cor- 
ner of  Front  and  Carlton  streets,  Worcester,  Mass.  Each  number  contains  sixteen  pages 
octavo,  and  the  numbers  of  one  year  constitute  a  volume.  The  second  volume  commen- 
ces January  1,  1847.  Terms — $1  per  year,  invariably  in  advance.  This  paper  has  now  a 
much  greater  circulation  than  that  of  any  Medical  Journal  in  New  England,  Botanic  or 
Allopathic,  and  has  received  numerous  testimonials  of  high  approbation.  It  is  designed 
for  domestic  as  well  as  for  professional  use,  and  should  be  in  every  family.  All  re- 
mittances and  communications  pertaining  to  the  paper,  should  be  directed,  post  paid,  to 
%  he  Editor  and  Proprietor.  Any  person  forwarding,  post  paid,  the  names  of  four  sub- 
scribers, and  remitting  $4,  shall  receive  a  fifth  copy  gratis. 

P.  L.  Cox,  Book  and  Job  Printer,  No.  10,  Central  Exchange,  Worcester. 
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AND  GUIDE  TO   HEALTH. 

"  Seize  upon  truth  wherever  found, 
On  Christian  or  on  Heathen  ground." 

CALVIN  NEWTON,  M.  D.,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
Vol.  1.  Worcester,  December  1,  1846,  No.  23, 

From  the  Medical  Gazette. 

ON    ALBUMINURIA. 

By  J.  D.  Heaton,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  Leeds  Public  Dispensary, 

and  Lecturer  on  Botany  at  the  Leeds  School  of  Medicine. 

[Several  cases  of  this  disease,  occurring  in  the  University  College  Hospital, 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Williams,  have  been  reported  by  Dr.  Heaton.  The  fol- 
lowing are  a  portion  of  Dr.  H.'s  remarks.  If  less  interesting  to  common  read- 
ers, they  are  worthy  of  careful  perusal  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession.] 

Perhaps  these  cases,  taken  in  connection,  may  be  considered  as  af» 
fording  some  illustration  to  the  views  which  Dr.  Williams  has  for  some 
years  explained  in  the  wards  of  the  University  College  Hospital,  and 
has  now  embodied  in  his  late  work  on  the  Principles  of  Medicine,  as  to 
the  analogy  which  exists  between  various  organic  diseases  affecting  cer- 
tain viscera,  but  not  of  a  malignant  nature.  Tubercle  in  the  lungs, 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  granular  degeneration  of  the  kidney,  and  opacity 
and  thickening  of  the  valves  and  membranes  of  the  heart,  are  all  regard- 
ed, as  the  result  of  a  deposit  of  lymph  of  a  cacoplastic  or  imperfectly 
organizable  character ;  such  lymph  shewing  a  strong  tendency  to  indu- 
ration and  contraction  subsequently  to  its  deposition,  the  more  marked 
as  it  is  the  further  removed  from  the  healthy  standard. 

Lymph  of  this  imperfect  nature  may  be  deposited  as  the  result  simply 
of  local  causes,  as  we  see  in  the  contracted  cicatrices  resulting  from 
extensive  burns,  and  other  serious  injuries  of  the  surface ;  but,  as  affect- 
ing internal  organs,  it  usually  depends  on  some  imperfection  of  the  system 
or  constitution,  analogous  to  that  seen  in  persons  of  scrofulous  habit, 
and  which  may  be  either  congenital,  or  developed  in  the  individual  de 
novo.  In  such  individuals  it  may  be  deposited  in  an  organ  either  in 
consequence  of  inflammation,  acute  or  more  usually  of  a  low  and  chron- 
ic character ;  or,  where  the  constitutional  predisposition  is  strong,  in- 
24 
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stead  of  the  healthy  lymph  supplied  for  the  ordinary  textural  nutrition  of 
all  parts,  without  any  previous  disease  in  the  affected  organ. 

Resulting,  then,  from  the  same  unhealthy  state  of  the  constitution, 
and  differing  in  their  symptoms  and  physical  characters  rather  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  organ  affected  than  in  their  essential  nature,  a 
very  probable  opinion  might  be  formed,  a  priori,  that  the  diseases  al- 
ready mentioned — and  if  there  are  others  of  an  analogous  nature — 
would  be  found,  in  many  instances,  more  than  one  of  them  affecting  the 
same  individual.  Almost  each  of  the  cases  already  related  confirms  the 
truth  of  this  opinion.  We  have  seen  the  granular  disease  of  the  kidney 
connected  with  tubercle  of  the  lungs,  and  with  cirrhose  state  of  the  liver, 
one  or  both,  in  many  instances ;  also,  with  diseased  valves  of  the  heart, 
and  with  tubercular  deposit  on  the  peritoneum.  It  is  perhaps,  question- 
able how  a  softening  of  the  brain,  in  any  of  its  forms,  can  be  included 
under  the  same  category  as  the  diseases  already  mentioned ;  it  is,  like 
them,  an  organic  change,  wanting  the  true  characters  of  a  malignant 
disease,  but  it  presents  none  of  the  tendency  to  contract,  which,  at  one 
period  or  another,  is  common  to  the  other  diseases  enumerated.  This 
may,  perhaps,  merely  depend  on  the  great  difference  which  exists  be- 
tween nervous  matter  and  all  other  textures  of  the  body ;  the  fatty  mat- 
ter of  the  blood  rather  than  the  liquor  sanguinis,  being,  perhaps,  more 
particularly  poured  out  for  the  nutrition  of  this  tissue.  Certainly,  soft- 
ening of  the  brain  is,  like  them,  dependent  on  a  degeneration  of  the 
healthy  tissue,  and  probably  of  a  constitutional  origin.  In  two  of  the 
cases  this  disease  co-existed  with  the  degeneration  of  the  kidney,  which 
led  to  their  introduction  here. 

As  with  the  case  of  tubercle  of  the  lungs,  so  with  regard  to  the  disease 
of  the  kidneys  under  consideration,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable 
discussion  whether  it  be  of  an  inflammatory  nature  or  otherwise.  That 
view,  which,  with  regard  to  the  former  disease,  served  both  to  explain 
the  cause  of  the  question,  and  to  afford  its  solution,  serves  the  same 
purpose  with  regard  to  the  latter,  namely,  that  being  a  disease,  which, 
from  its  nature,  may  depend  either  on  constitutional  causes  merely,  or 
on  this  as  a  predisposing  cause,  but  excited  by  a  local  inflammatory 
action :  both  opinions  seem  to  be  true  in  different  instances,  and  in 
in  support  of  both  many  cases  may  be  brought  forward.  In  some  of 
the  cases  here  related,  probably  the  disease  may  have  had  merely  a  con- 
stitutional origin  ;  for  no  cause  appears  likely  to  produce  an  inflamma- 
tory action  of  the  kidneys,  nor  can  it  be  ascertained  that  the  symptoms 
of  such  a  state  have  at  any  time  existed ;  the  disease  has  slowly  invaded, 
and  only  been  discovered  when  so  far  advanced  as  to  produce  dropsy  or 
other  easily  recognizable  symptoms.  In  other  instances,  either  an  ex- 
posure to  cold,  or  habits  of  intoxication, — both  likely  to  produce  con- 
gestion or  inflammation  of  internal  organs, — have  preceded  any  of  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease ;  in  these  instances  the  disease  has  probably 
taken  its  origin  in  a  congestive  ~or  inflammatory  state  of  the  kidneys. 
Certainly,  most  cases  which  develop  themselves  suddenly  as  an  acute 
disease,  may  generally  be  traced  to  some  such  exciting  cause :  and,  in 
such  cases,  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  is  that  which  is  necessary,  and 
is  most  successful. 
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An  instance  of  this  presented  itself  in  a  man  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Thomson,  in  the  same  hospital,  but  some  time  before  the  period  when 
these  cases  occurred,  where  the  disease  was  too  far  advanced  to  hope 
for  cure,  but  where  cupping  over  the  loins  had  been  tried  on  various 
occasions;  and  it  was  noticed,  that,  for  a  few  days  after  each  application 
of  this  remedy,  the  amount  of  albumen  in  the  urine  was  diminished,  and 
the  urea  augmented.  Here,  probably,  an  inflammatory  state  of  the  kid- 
neys co-existed  with  the  albuminous  degeneration. 

The  correct  view  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  seems  to  be,  that  it  de- 
pends on  a  deposit  of  lymph,  of  an  imperfect  character,  in  the  texture 
of  the  kidney,  affecting  particularly  the  cortical  substance,  but,  as  the 
disease  advances,  invading  also  the  tubular  structure  ; — that  where  the 
constitution  is  very  imperfect,  this  may  depend  on  constitutional  causes 
merely,  in  which  case  the  bad  lymph  is  deposited  in  the  ordinary  process 
of  textural  nutrition,  but  that,  in  many  cases,  this  constitutional  cause 
may  be  aided,  and  the  disease  excited,  by  an  inflammatory  state  of  the 
affected  organ,  in  which  case  the  bad  lymph  may  be  poured  out,  not 
merely  in  connection  with  the  nutritive  process,  but  as  an  inflammatory 
effusion.  Allowing  to  the  kidneys  the  property,  which  Dr.  Prout  sup- 
poses them  to  possess,  of  exerting  a  disorganizing  influence  on  the  ma- 
terials to  be  discharged  by  these  organs,  it  appears  sufficiently  intelligi- 
ble why,  when  the  proper  texture  of  the  kidneys  is  supplanted  by  a  mor- 
bid deposit,  these  organs  should  lose  this  property, and  pour  out  as 
through  a  mere  filter,  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood,  retaining  more  or  less 
of  the  albuminous  character.  It  seems  difficult  to  afford  probable  ex- 
planation of  the  great  diminution  in  the  amount  of  the  red  globules  in 
the  blood,  which  seem  essential  to  this  disease.  Whatever  this  may  be, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  great  tendency  to  dropsical  effusion  depends 
on  this  state  of  the  blood;  as  in  chlorsis — another  disease  in  which 
there  is  a  great  diminution  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood — there 
is  a  very  similar  tendency. 


From  the  Southern  Botanic  Journal. 

PNEUMONIA. 

Prof.  Fonerden  : — I  have  a  case,  which  came  under  my  care,  to  re- 
port, not  because  I  am  so  expert  at  writing  for  the  press,  nor  because  I 
think  the  cure  any  thing  extraordinary,  in  view  of  the  treatment's  hav- 
ing been  pursued  with  vegetable  remedies ;  but  it  would  be  looked 
upon  as  a  miracle,  if  it  had  occurred  under  the  mineral  system.  But  I 
must  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

It  was  a  case  of  Pueumonia.  My  patient  was  a  child  about  two 
years  old.  On  my  arrival,  I  was  told  by  the  mother,  that  it  was  taken 
with  a  fit  in  the  yard,  but  had  been  unwell  for  a  day  or  two,  with  a  bad 
cold.  This  made  me  suspect  that  the  case  was  caused  by  worms,  but 
on  examination,  I  could  not  discover  any  symptoms  of  such  a  disease. 
I  found  the  little  sufferer  almost  choked  to  death  with  phlegm.     The 
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pulse  was  very  irregular.  The  right  side  and  breast  were  so  sore,  that 
the  child  could  hardly  bear  the  weight  of  my  arm  upon  it,;  very  high 
fever,  of  an  inflammatory  character  ;  spasms  still  continued. 

In  this  case,  I  thought  the  first  indication  was  to  get  rid  of  a  portion 
of  the  phlegm ;  and  for  that  purpose  I  gave  a  lobelia  emetic,  which  af- 
forded some  relief.  I  then  applied  a  large  cataplasm,  composed  of  near- 
ly equal  parts  of  cayenne,  mustard,  and  flour.  I  also  applied  them  to 
the  legs  and  arms,  to  assist  in  restoring  an  equilibrium  of  circulation. 
I  then  gave  a  dose  of  Dr.  Woodruff's  Worm  Specific,  to  act  on  the  bow- 
els, because  I  knew  it  to  be  mild.  I  likewise  administered  some  anti- 
spasmodic drops.  Previous  to  my  next  visit,  I  made  some  laxative  syrup. 
I  also  made  an  expectorant  syrup  by  boiling  the  following  articles,  viz  : 
asclepias  tuberosa,  (pleurisy  root,)  cemicifuga,  cayenne,  lobelia  inflata, 
cypripedium,  [lady's  slipper,]  and  comfrey.  After  boiling  until  it  was 
nearly  of  the  consistence  of  molasses,  I  made  it  very  sweet  with  honey. 
I  directed  the  drink  to  be  of  water,  in  which  slippery  elm  had  been 
steeped.  I  continued  this  treatment  for  a  few  days ;  all  the  unfavorable 
symptoms  gave  way,  and  I  then  commenced  a  tonic  course. 

For  brevity's  sake  I  have  not  given  all  the  symptoms  of  the  case,  nor 
the  particular  details  of  treatment ;  but  it  is  hoped,  that  enough  has 
been  given  to  encourage  my  brethren  in  the  cause  of  Thomsonism  to 
stick  to  Botanic  remedies. 

Yours,  &c.  J.  K.  Turner. 

Richland,  Aug.  24,  1846. 


From  the  Medical  Times. 

USE  OF  THE  SPLEEN. 
By  G.  Dermott,  Esq.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Surgery. 

The  following  ingenious  theory  is  reported  from  Mr.  Dermott' s  Lec- 
tures on  Anatomy  : 

The  spleen,  being  made  up  of  vessels,  is  necessarily  a  reservoir  for 
blood ;  it  is  very  spongy  and  compressible  in  texture,  and  is  set  between 
the  cul-de-sac  of  the  stomach  and  the  parietes  of  the  left  hypochondriac 
region  ;  consequently  when  the  cul-de-sac  is  distended  with  food,  it  must 
be  considerably  compressed  between  the  distended  cul-de-sac  and  the 
false  ribs.  The  splenetic  artery  will  be  also  particularly  compressed,  as 
it  is  entirely  in  the  fissura  longitudinalis  of  the  spleen.  Hence  the  blood, 
which  would,  under  any  other  circumstances,  have  entered  the  spleen  free- 
ly, is  prevented,  in  a  great  measure,  from  so  doing  when  the  stomach  is 
distended,  and,  instead  of  being  directed  through  the  splenetic  artery,  it  is 
determined  in  greater  quantities  to  the  other  branch  of  the  cceliac  axis ; 
that  is,  carried  by  the  hepatic  to  the  liver,  and  by  the  coronary  to  the 
stomach. 

These  two  viscera  are  then  under  a  state  of  excitement,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  presence  of  the  food  and  chyme  in  the  stomach  and  duo- 
denum, whereby  the  blood  is  more  readily  determined  to  them,  which 
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blood  would,  if  the  spleen  were  not  compressed  and  if  the  stomach  had 
been  collapsed,  have  gone  to,  and  circulated  through  the  spleen. 

Thus  we  see  the  reason  why  the  three  arteries  supplying  the  sple*en, 
the  stomach,  and  the  liver  shall  arise  from  one  axis — and  also  why  the 
pancreas  and  duodenum  are  supplied  with  vessels  from  the  splenetic  ar- 
tery before  it  enters  the  spleen,  and  from  the  hepatic  artery.  Thus  the 
spleen  is  the  source  of  irritability  to  the  stomach,  liver,  pancreas,  and 
duodenum. 

Although  the  hepatic  artery  brings  arterial  blood  to  the  liver,  and  the 
distinguishing  constituents  of  the  bile  are  not  produced  from  arterial 
blood  but  from  venous,  still  a  greater  quantity  of  arterial  blood  passing 
to  the  liver  will  be  the  means  of  increasing  the  action  of  the  venous  se- 
creting vessels  (the  vena  portae,)  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  arterial  blood 
which  supplies  the  liver  with  irritability,  or  that  principle  which  is  the 
proximate  cause  of  organic  action.  It  may  be  conjectured,  too,  that  the 
elastic  coat  of  the  spleen  may  possibly  aid  the  distended  cul-de-sac  of 
the  stomach,  in  compressing  the  vessels  of  the  spleen.  2ndly.  The 
spleen  is  not  only  a  great  reservoir  of  blood  when  the  stomach  is  not 
distended  and  excited  by  food,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  tortuousness  of 
its  vessels,  their  minute  divisions,  and  the  immence  predominancy  of  the 
venous  vessels  over  the  arterial,  the  blood  must  circulate  slowly  through 
the  spleen,  and  the  spleen  must  be  a  great  manufactory,  (if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expression,)  of  venous  blood,  which  blood  flows  through  the 
splenetic  vein,  and  along  with  that  from  the  other  branches  of  the  vena 
portse  is  carried  by  the  vena  portae  to  the  liver,  where  there  is  separated 
from  it,  by  the  secreting  power  of  the  acini,  the  constituents  of  the  bile. 

By  the  spleen  more  venous  blood  is  made,  and  more  carbon  is  thrown 
out  of  the  system  by  the  liver  ;  the  bile,  I  believe,  would  be  found  to  be 
more  in  quantity  in  an  animal  with  a  spleen,  than  in  an  animal  without 
one. 

I  consider  that  the  uses  of  the  spleen  are  clearly  pointed  out  by  rea- 
son, guided  by  anatomy,  and  I  believe  that  no  other  essential  uses  will 
be  discovered  to  be  attached  to  the  spleen  than  those  that  I  have  now 
mentioned. 


From  the  Medical  Gazette. 

PURE   TANNIN  A   REMEDY   FOR   EXCESSIVE  PERSPIRA- 
TION. 

BY    DR.    CHARVET. 

Sweating  is  a  morbid  symptom  which  is  often  so  serious  and  inconve- 
nient, that  the  practitioner  is  obliged  to  combat  it  by  special  remedies. 
The  acetate  of  lead,  which  has  been  extolled  of  late  years,  sometimes 
causes  inconveniences  which  hinder  many  practitioners  from  employing 
it  in  cases  where  its  use  seems  clearly  indicated.  Pure  tannin,  em- 
ployed as  an  anti-sudorific,  appears  to  be  free  from  these  disadvantages. 
The  author  has  employed  it  for  two  years  at  the  hospital,  and  in  his  pri- 
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vate  practice,  and,  though  it  has  not  succeeded  in  every  case,  it  has  in 
almost  all. 

He  prescribes  it  in  the  form   of  pill,  and  in  a  dose  of  from  two  and  a 
half  to  ten   centigrammes  (half  a  grain  or  two  grains)   in   twenty-four 
hours,  generally  in  the  evening,   with  or  without  opium,   which  neither 
checks,  nor  favours  its  action.    The  first  time  he  administered  it,  was  in 
the  case  of  a  phthisical  patient,  who  was  already  in  a  state  of  marasmus, 
and  whose  cough,  fever,  and  oppressed  breathing,  were  less  troublesome 
than  the  general  perspiration  with  which  he  was   inundated  every  night. 
The  patient  asked  for  some  medicine  against  the  perspiration,   which  he 
considered  the  sole  cause  of  his  sufferings,  and  was  ordered  twenty-seven 
milligrammes  (about  three-fifths  of  a  grain)  of  tannin.     The  next  morn- 
ing he  said  he  had  passed  a  good  night,  and   hardly  felt  moist  when  he 
awoke.     The  repetition  of  the  same  dose  every  evening  was  sufficient, 
during  several  weeks,  to   suppress  the  perspirations   entirely ;  but  they 
returned  as  soon  as  the  medicine  was  omitted.     The  dose  was  raised  to 
five  centigrammes   (a  grain,)    and  then  to  eight  (one  grain  and  three- 
fifths,)  and  always  with   the  same  success.     The   author  relates   several 
other  cases  in   support  of  the  anti-sudorific  power  which  he  attributes  to 
tannin  ;  they  occurred  among  consumptive  patients  who  had   arrived  at 
the  last  stage  of  the  disease.     They  are   additional   examples  of  the  ac- 
tivity  with  which  tannin   suppresses   sweating,  even   when  the  disease 
from  which  it  arises  is  beyond  the  resources  of  our  art. 


From  the  N.  Y.  Medical  and  Su?gieal  Reporter. 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  FEMUR. 

This  important  operation  was  performed  by  J.  P.  Batchelder,  M.  D.r 
of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  during  the  past  summer,  and  we  are  indebted  to  a 
friend  for  the  following  particulars  of  the  case.  The  subject  of  the 
operation  was  a  young  man,  about  20  years  of  age.  He  received  an  in- 
jury at  the  hip-joint,  from  the  kick  of  a  horse,  some  4  or  5  years  pre- 
vious, and  had  not  been  able  to  use  the  leg  from  that  time  up  to  that 
of  the  operation.  The  limb  had  become  somewhat  atrophied,  and  was 
about  two  inches  shorter  than  its  fellow.  There  were  two  fistulous 
openings,  which  kept  up  a  continual  discharge,  and  consequently  his 
general  health  had  become  materially  impaired.  The  fistulous  openings 
were  situated  between  the  trochanter  major  and  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  one  above  the  other,  and  about  three  inches  apart.  Upon  intro- 
ducing a  probe  at  either  of  the  sinous  openings,  a  bone  was  felt,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  the  head  of  the  femur,  necrosed ;  but  whether  it 
was  detached  or  not  could  not  be  determined.  The  dead  bone,  which 
lay  in  the  direction  of  the  acetabulum,  was  about  three  inches  from  the 
surface,  owing  to  the  tumefied  condition  of  the  soft  parts.  The  doctor 
at  first  proposed  to  make  an  incision  down  to  the  bone  and  extract  it ; 
but,  owing  to  the  state  of  his  general  health,  he  decided  on  a  slower 
and  equally  certain,   and  perhaps  safer  mode ;   which  was,  to  introduce 
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tents  of  compressed  sponge,  for  the  purpose  of  dilating  the  openings  ; 
- — the  spongia  praeparata  being  inserted  every  night  and  morning,  pro  re 
nata,  and  gradually  enlarging  the  quantity.  In  the  course  of  ten  days, 
the  openings  were  considerably  enlarged,  in  consequence  of  which,  by 
the  use  of  the  probe,  it  was  fully  ascertained  that  the  head  of  the  bone  was 
detached.  The  doctor  then  introduced  an  eyed  probe,  very  much  curved, 
and  armed  with  a  ligature,  attached  to  which  was  a  cord  of  about  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  he  succeeded  in  passing  the  curved  probe 
in  at  the  lower  opening,  and  along  the  bone,  until  it  could  be  felt  at  the 
bottom  of  the  one  uppermost,  when  it  was  seized  with  strong  dressing 
forceps,  and,  after  some  trouble,  but  without  much  pain,  drawn  out 
through  that  aperture,  and  tied  with  a  slip  knot  over  the  intervening  flesh, 
so  as  to  be  tightened  daily ;  and  this  was  continued  for  about  a  fortnight, 
when  it,  having  completely  effected  the  object  for  which  it  was  employed, 
dropped  off.  In  passing  the  finger  deep  into  the  chasm,  the  bone  could 
be  distinctly  felt,  and  was  ascertained  to  be  slightly  moveable.  A  fur- 
ther and  more  particular  exploration  was  now  made,  and  the  scoop  end 
of  a  strong  director  hitched  under  one  of  its  edges,  by  means  of  which 
it  was  slightly  raised,  which  enabled  the  doctor  to  grasp  it  with  the 
forceps ;  and,  by  turning  it  still  more  up,  he  finally  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing it  out  edgewise  through  the  external  wound.  The  bone  taken  away 
proved  to  be  the  head  of  the  femur. 

The  wound  was  dressed  by  introducing  a  fold  of  lint  between  the  lips 
of  the  wound,  passing  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  and  a  compress 
and  bandage  applied.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  the  entire  wound 
was  healed,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  opening,  which  appeared  to 
be  about  half  an  inch  deep,  over  which  he  applied  small  blisters  in  suc- 
cession, by  means  of  which,  and  the  use  of  R.  Tr.  canth.  and  tonics,  it 
was  soon  completely  healed.  His  general  health  rapidly  improved  un- 
der a  constitutional  treatment,  until  he  was  discharged,  completely 
cured. 

In  three  months  after  the  removal  of  the  bone,  he  laid  aside  his 
crutches,  and,  by  the  help  of  a  cork-soled  shoe,  walked  short  distances 
quite  easily,  and  somewhat  gracefully. 

It  may  be  said  by  some,  that  the  knife  would  have  been  preferable  to 
the  slower  means  used,  but  it  was  adopted  upon  the  Golden  Rule,  "  do 
unto  others  as  we  would  wish  to  be  done  by,"  a  principle  which  should 
always  govern  us  in  surgery  as  well  as  in  morals.  Dr.  B.  is  a  gentleman 
of  experience  in  his  profession,  having  occupied  the  chair  of  surgery  in 
one  of  our  Medical  Colleges  many  years  since,  but  latterly  has  been  en- 
gaged in  private  practice  only. 

We  are  informed  that  the  doctor  has  been  in  the  habit  of  making 
great  use  of  the  sponge  tent,  and  compressed  sponge  in  various  affec- 
tions of  the  bones,  such  as  necrosis,  and  particularly  caries,  for  more 
than  thirty  years  past. 

By  the  tent,  a  passage  may  be  made  without  pain  to  the  parts,  to 
which  pieces  of  compressed  sponge  may  be  applied  daily,  until  all  the 
morbid  parts  are  absorbed,  when  the  practice  should  be  discontinued ;  and 
the  sores  allowed  to  heal.  Many  other  intractable  morbid  growths,  even 
of  a  malignant  nature,  may  be  successfully  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
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What  must  have  been  the  condition  of  the  hip  joint  from  the  time  of 
the  injury,  up  to  the  time  of  the  operation  1  Was  the  neck  of  the  bone 
fractured  and  dislocated  at  the  same  time  by  the  kick  from  the  horse, 
some  years  previously  1  Or,  was  the  neck  of  the  bone  merely  fractured,, 
and  the  head  left  remaining  in  the  socket,  and  acting  as  an  irritant, 
causing  the  cotyloid  ligiment  to  be  absorbed,  thus  freeing  itself  from  the 
acetabulum  ?  Or,  could  it  be,  that  there  was  morbus  eoxarius  caused 
by  the  injury,  and  followed  by  necrosis  of  the  head  of  the  bone?  Our 
informant  has  not  given  us  enough  of  the  early  history  of  the  case,  in 
order  to  decide  an  important  question. 

The  operation  for  removing  the  superior  extremity  of  the  femur,  for 
hip  disease,  has  been  performed  twice  in  England,  which  was  unknown 
to  Dr.  Batchelder,  at  the  time  of  his  operation ;  hence,  the  operation 
was  original  with  him. 


THE  VOICE  OF  TRUTH   AGAINST  POISON, 

As  Food  or  Medicine.  A  Lecture  on  the  Principles  of  Medicine  before 
the  Thomsonian  Botanico-Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
By  Z.  J.  Brown,  M.  D. 

This  pamphlet  is  calculated  to  do  much  good  in  Michigan.  It  con- 
tains many  strong  arguments  against  the  use  of  poisons  as  medicine, 
and  against  bleeding.  A  few  extracts  may  be  interesting, — Poughkeep- 
sie  Thomsonian. 

"  A  flimsy  apology  is  offered,  by  the  advocates  of  the  poison  practice, 
for  the  use  of  poisons  as  medicines  ;  for  we  are  gravely  told,  that  there 
is  poison  in  every  thing  that  acts  on  the  system, — even  our  food  would 
not  digest,  if  it  were  not  for  the  poison  in  it ;  and  this  is  taught  us  by 
the  Faculty,  knowing  that,  if  they  can  convince  us  that  we  eat  poison 
every  day  in  our  food,  and  the  God  of  nature  has  organized  principles 
in  our  nature,  requiring  poisons  to  digest  our  food,  we  should  take  their 
poisons  as  medicines  more  readily.  But  we  assert,  without  the  fear  of 
successful  contradiction,  that  there  is  no  poison  in  our  food,  and  ought 
not  to  be  in  our  medicine.  I  have  often  had  the  question  asked  me,  if 
we  do  not  get  alcohol  from  grain,  and  is  not  alcohol  poison  ?  I  answer, 
that  alcohol  is  a  slow  poison,  and  that  grain,  potatoes,  sugar,  and  molas- 
ses, are  made  agents,  by  the  chemical  process  of  the  vinous  fermentation, 
in  producing  alcohol ;  but  I  deny  that,  by  virtue  of  that,  alcohol  is 
an  adherent  principle  of  grain.  In  order  to  understand  this,  we  ask, 
what  is  alcohol  ?  It  is  carbonic  acid  gas  held  in  solution  by  water,  and, 
no  chemical  acid  can  be  made  without  the  agency  of  sugar,  and  yet 
such  acid  does  not  exist  naturally  in  that  sugar.  There  are  natural 
acids,  such  as  the  lime,  lemon,  &>c,  but  a  chemical  acid  is  not  a  natu- 
ral principle.  To  be  sure,  we  may  take  sugar,  or  molasses,  and  sweeten 
water  with  them,  and  by  the  acetous  fermentation  we  may  make  vinegar 
out  of  it,  and  by  the  vinous  fermentation  we  can  make  carbonic  acid  gas, 
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and  this  held  in  solution  by  water  is  alcohol.  Various  other  acids  may  be 
made  by  other  processes,  where  sugar  is  made  the  agent.  But  does  that 
prove  that  alcohol  is  an  adherent  principle  of  the  sugar  or  molasses,  any 
more  than  it  proves  that  vinegar,  another  kind  of  acid,  is  an  inherent 
principle  of  that  same  sugar  ?  We  say  no.  Now,  because  there  is  sugar 
in  grain,  and  we  can,  by  the  vinous  fermentation,  convert  the  water 
sweetened  with  that  sugar  into  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  alcohol,  and  by  the 
acetous  fermentation  make  the  same  water  into  vinegar,  or  by  some 
other  process  make  some  other  acid, — as  well  might  we  say,  that  vinegar 
was  sugar,  or  an  adherent  principle  of  it, — that  sweet  is  sour,  or  sour 
sweet,  &/C.  No ;  grain  in  its  natural  state,  put  through  any  natural 
process,  such  as  boiling,  grinding,  pressing,  or  even  distilling,  will  not 
produce  acid.  But  sweeten  water  with  the  sugar  in  the  grain,  and 
sour  that  by  different  processes  into  any  acid  you  please,  and  refine 
them  to  any  degree  of  strength,  or  distil  the  acid  out  and  get  carbonic 
acid  gas  with  a  little  water  to  hold  it  in  solution,  and  call  that  acid  alco- 
hol ;  but  never  assert  or  believe  such  nonsense,  as  that  those  acids  are 
sugar,  or  any  part  of  it,  in  a  natural  state. 

"  Another  idea,  equally  as  fallacious  as  the  former,  is  urged  in  favor 
of  using  poison  as  medicine ;  that  is,  we  are  gravely  told,  that  medicine 
will  not  act  upon  the  animal  economy,  unless  it  is  poison,  and  more 
especially  as  an  emetic  or  cathartic.  How  foolish  will  this  idea  appear, 
when  we  call  to  mind,  that  breast  milk  will  often  produce  vomiting  from 
the  stomach  of  an  infant,  and  new  cider,  fresh  meat,  &c,  often  act  as  a 
cathartic,  and  neither  of  them  is  poison. 

"  We  are  told,  that  minerals  compose  a  part  of  our  system, — that  iron 
is  one  of  the  ingredients  of  our  blood ;  hence  we  should  use  minerals 
as  medicine.  We  have  two  solutions  of  this  difficulty,  if  a  difficulty  it 
can  be  called.  The  first  is,  that,  if  we  are  made  in  part  of  iron,  or  any 
other  mineral,  the  God  of  nature,  who  organized  it  in  our  nature,  has 
organized  the  same  proportion  in  the  vegetables  that  we  eat,  to  supply 
the  system  in  an  organized  state  with  just  the  amount  she  needs ;  so 
that  we  have  no  need  to  use  them  in  an  unorganized  state.  But  suppose 
we  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  we  should  use  the  different 
preparations  of  minerals  that  compose  a  part  of  our  system,  I  ask,  What 
shall  we  do  with  those  foreign  substances  that  enter  not  in  the  least  into 
our  system  ?  such  as  the  different  preparations  of  mercury,  arsenic,  &,c. 
These  form  no  part  of  the  animal  structure,  and  I  assert,  there  is  not 
one  argument  to  support  their  use,  but  many,  very  many,  that  weigh 
heavily  against  them.  I  have  often  challenged  the  Faculty  to  give  me 
a  reason  for  using  foreign  substances,  as  well  as  to  point  out  the  princi- 
ple in  our  natures  that  requires  poison  as  food  or  medicine,  but  have 
never  found  the  man  scientific  enough  to  solve  either  mystery,  and  yet 
pause  for  an  answer  from  the  Faculty." 

"  The  blood  only  circulates  l-25th  part  as  fast  in  the  liver  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  system,  and  this  organ  acts  as  strainer,  or  purifier  of  the 
blood,  and  all  the  venous  blood  from  the  digestive  system  circulates 
through  it." 
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From  the  Southern  Botanic  Journal. 

IRREGULAR  MENSTRUATION. 

Dr.  Fonerden  :  I  take  the  liberty  to  report  the  following  case  for 
the  Journal. 

I  was  called  to  Mrs.  Quick,  who  had  been  laboring  under  Irregular 
Menstruation  from  the  time  of  puberty.     She  took   cold   from  paddling 

in  the  water,  as  she  told  me.     Dr.  Wm.  G was  called  to  her,  and 

gave  her  calomel  and  other  medicines  ;  but  did  not  make  a  cure.  He 
relieved  her,  however,  in  part,  so  that  she  was  enabled  to  stand  on  her 
feet.  She  still  remained  very  irregular  in  her  catamenial  discharges, 
and  grew  worse    at  every   returning  period,   until  ultimately  she  had 

spasms,  and'  other   alarming  symptoms   supervened.     Dr.   J.   G ,  of 

the  old  school  also,  was  called  in,  who  bled  her  from  the  arm  copiously, 
put  a  large  blistering  plaster  of  cantharides  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  gave  her  calomel,  nitre,  balsam,  [what  kind  ?]  and  turpentine, 
and  some  other  medicines.  The  patient  got  up,  though  very  feeble,  and 
the  flesh  still  wasting  away,  with  pain  in  the  head,  back,  and  os  inter- 
num. It  was  about  the  14th  of  August  last,  that  I  was  called  to  her  ; 
and  I  found  her  in  a  very  bad  situation. 

Symptoms. — Patient  lying  on  her  back  ;  severe  pain  in  her  head  ; 
hands  cramped  ;  respiration  very  difficult ;  convulsive  spasms — of  which 
she  had  eleven  in  the  course  of  one  hour,  each  succeeding  one  appear- 
ing to  come  with  double  force  ;  pulse  vibrating. 

Treatment. — One  tea-spoonful  of  third  preparation  of  lobelia,  with 
the  addition  of  No.  6,  essence  of  peppermint,  and  camphor.  I  then 
bathed  her  feet  in  warm  water  up  to  her  knees.  The  treatment  was  the 
same  until  the  fourth  paroxysm,  when  I  gave  one  tea-spoonful  of  third 
preparation,  one  tea-spoonful  of  anodyne  drops,  and  peppermint,  and 
compound  tincture  of  umbil,  applied  a  mustard  plaster  to  her  breast, 
and  bathed  her  with  cayenne  pepper,  and  vinegar.  I  also  bathed  her 
jaws  with  third  preparation,  and  poured  a  little  into  her  mouth,  so  as  to 
relax  the  temporalis  and  masseter  muscles,  and  by  that  means  I  succeed- 
ed in  opening  her  mouth.  I  then  gave  her  two  of  Bunnell's  anti-bilious 
female  pills.  Spasms  ceased.  Then  gave  a  tea-spoonful  of  anodyne 
drops,  a  tea-spoonful  of  compound  tincture  of  valerian,  with  No.  6  added. 
Fever  now  very  high.  Administered  lobelia,  which  vomited  her  freely  : 
afterwards  gave  composition  tea ;  and  the  next  morning  two  more  pills. 
Through  the  course  of  the  next  day  a  tea  of  the  amaranthus  sanguineus, 
rubus  deliciosus,  and  tanacetum  vulgare,  (common  tansy,)  was  used 
freely.  Composition  tea  was  also  used.  The  patient  commenced  im- 
proving fast.  Still  continued  pills,  one  every  night  and  morning,  with  a 
tea-spoonful  of  the  anodyne  drops.  She  took  the  spice  bitters  three 
times  a  day  in  sweet  wine. 

She  is  completely  cured,  and  has  told  me  recently,  that  she  enjoys  bet- 
ter health  now  than  she  has  done  for  many  years.  She  is  a  thorough 
Thomsonian,  and  says  she  will  never  take  any  more  poisonous  medicine. 
Yours,  &,c.  S.  T.  Biggers. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
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UTERINE  INFLAMMATION  WITH  BILIARY  DERANGE- 
MENT. 

On  Friday,  the  6th  ult,  we  were  called  to  see  the  wife  of  Mr.  George 
Benson,  of  this  town.  She  had  been  suddenly  attacked,  and  was  then 
suffering  great  pain  extensively  through  the  abdomen,  though  it  was 
most  severe  in  the  hypogastric,  iliac,  and  epigastric  regions.  Tongue 
furred  with  yellow  coat, — pulse  somewhat  frequent  and  tense  ;  —  and  the 
various  symptoms  together  indicating  clearly  inflammation  of  the  uterus, 
with  disease  in  the  biliary  organs.  Prescribed  a  gentle  anti-bilious  ca- 
thartic, and  remedies  suited  to  allay  the  inflammation.  Saw  the  patient 
again  on  the  morning  of  the  7th.  The  pain  had  had  seasons  of  inter- 
mission, but  in  general  remained  unabated.  Pain  and  tenderness  gen- 
erally diffused,  but  greatest  in  the  epigastrium.  Pulse  130.  The  coat 
on  the  tongue,  and  the  other  bilious  symptoms  being  so  marked,  pre- 
scribed an  emetic  of  lobelia  inflata.  This  operated  favorably,  and  pro- 
duced some  relief  for  a  season.  In  the  afternoon,  found  the  most  swel- 
ling in  the  hypogastric  and  right  iliac  region.  The  pain  had  returned, 
and  become  severe.  Intense  heat  in  those  and  other  parts  of  the  bow- 
els. Prescribed,  in  connexion  with  internal  remedies,  flannels  wet  in 
the  coldest  water,  applied  to  the  abdomen,  and  renewed  every  five  or  ten 
minutes,  as  they  became  warm.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th,  saw  the 
patient,  in  company  with  Dr.  B.  F.  Heywood'.  Pulse  120.  Pain  very 
much  lessened,  but  occasionally  severe.  Dr.  H.  thought  the  patient 
would  not  survive  beyond  the  10th.  Continued  the  cold  applications, 
and  prescribed,  in  small  but  frequent  doses,  lobelia  inflata,  cayenne, 
nerve  powder,  diaphoretic  powder,  &c.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day,  found  the  patient  apparently  a  little  better.  Pulse  110.  Other 
symptoms  slightly  improved.  On  the  9th  saw  the  patient.  Pulse  100. 
Rather  more  swelling  in  the  epigastric  and  hypochondriac  regions. — 
The  pain  and  tenderness  nearly  the  same.  The  coat  on  the  tongue  and 
other  bilious  symptoms  remaining,  prescribed  an  anti-bilious  cathartic, 
and  medicine  to  sustain  the  action  of  the  stomach.  On  the  10th,  found 
the  symptoms  generally  somewhat  improved.  Pulse  about  90.  On  the 
11th,  the  biliary  difficulty  continuing,  prescribed  a  second  lobelia  emetic. 
This  operated  energetically,  removed  a  good  deal  of  morbid  bile  from  the 
stomach,  of  a  bluish  green  color,  reduced  the  pulse,  and  gave  great  re- 
lief. From  that  time  the  patient  had  nervines,  tonics,  and  laxatives,  to- 
gether with  sufficient  lobelia  to  act  gently  on  the  stomach.  She  had, 
also,  flannels  wet  with  cold  spirit  and  water  constantly  applied  to  the 
bowels ;  and  she  continued  regularly  to  improve.  On  the  17th  we  dis- 
missed her,  as  not  needing  further  medical  attendance. 

In  the  above  instance,  as  far  as  the  uterine  inflammation  was  concerned, 
no  portion  of  the  treatment  gave  so  marked  relief,  as  the  cold  applica- 
tions to  the  abdomen.  Indeed,  had  not  these  applications  been  made,  it  is 
our  decided  conviction,  that  the  disease  would,  in  a  short  time,  have 
proved  fatal.  The  cathartics,  emetics,  tonics,  &c,  regulated  the  stom- 
ach and  bowels ;  and,  under  the  combined  influence  and  harmonious 
operation  of  the  various  remedies,  the  inflammation  was  resolved,  and 
recovery  took  place.     The  uterine  disease,  in  this  instance,  was  strictly 
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idiopathic, — it  could  be  traced  to  no  cause.  Query  :  —  why  are  not 
cases  of  this  sort  more  particularly  described,  at  least  in  some  of  our 
books,  Botanic  or  Allopathic?  Will  some  of  our  experienced  practi- 
tioners "give  us  light  on  the  subject  of  the  most  appropriate  treatment 
to  be  adopted  in  like  cases  of  inflammation? 


THE  WATER-CURE  JOURNAL. 

PROSPECTUS. 

It  is  pretty  generally  understood,  that  the  old  modes  of  medical  prac- 
tice, by  poisonous  drugs,  although  for  many  centuries  in  vogue,  are  yet, 
in  many  particulars,  radically  erroneous.  Accordingly,  new  systems 
have  been  sought  out.  All  of  these,  even  to  the  water  treatment,  must 
of  necessity  be  founded,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  upon  some  well- 
established  and  long-known  principles  of  medical  science.  But  the 
system  which  of  all  is  the  greatest  innovation  upon  previous  modes,  is 
that  popularly  termed  Hydropathy,  or  the  Water-cure — a  means 
of  curing  and  preventing  disease  without  the  use  of  drugs  of  any  kind. 
Whatever  may  be  siaid  in  favor  of  other  modes,  it  will,  we  believe,  be 
acknowledged  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  facts,  that  this  sys- 
tem has  no  parallel  as  to  its  success.  It  is  a  system,  moreover,  that  is 
eminently  calculated  to  become  understood  by  the  many. 

The  Water-Cure  Journal  will  be  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  the 
new  system.  The  different  diseases  to  which  the  human  system  is  sub- 
ject will  be  described,  and  the  most  effective  mode  of  treatment  given. 
In  addition  to  this,  each  number  will  contain  cases  from  the  Editor's 
note-book,  with  the  treatment  of  the  same.  It  will  also  contain  orig- 
inal articles  on  Physiology  and  Diet,  and  extracts  from  the  best  Euro- 
pean and  American  authors  on  those  subjects ;  articles  on  animal,veg  e- 
table,  and  agricultural  chemistry  will  be  selected  from  the  most  able 
authors ;  various  moral  and  intellectual  subjects  will  be  introduced  into 
its  columns,  when  space  will  permit;  in  short,  no  pains  will  be  withheld 
to  make  the  Journal  interesting  to  all. 

The  system,  simple  as  it  is,  we  are  willing  to  have  based  on  its  capa- 
bility to  be  made  speedily  efficacious  in  acute  diseases  of  whatever  form, 
and  in  the  preventing  of  pain;  but  its  strongest  facts,  if  possible,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  curing  of  chronic  maladies,  that  no  other  means  can 
reach. 

Terms. — The  Water-Cure  Journal  is  published  monthly,  each  number 
to  contain  32  octavo  pages,  neatly  bound,  at  the  low  rates  of  $1  for  one 
copy  per  year,  $2  for  3  copies  to  one  address,  $5  for  8  copies,  $10  for 
20  copies  to  one  individual  address.  Address  Joel  Shew,  M.  D.,  47 
Bond  street,  New  York. 

All  Editors,  Publishers,  and  Postmasters,  are  authorised  agents,  and 
by  remitting  to  us  5  names  with  the  money,  will  be  entitled  to  the  6th 
copy,  or  1  dollars'  worth  of  books  advertised  in  the  Journal. 

Address,  post  paid,  as  above. 
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[We  cheerfully  copy  the  above  Prospectus  from  the  Water-Cure  Journal. — 
We  regard  the  hydropathic  treatment  as  the  most  appropriate  in  some  cases, — 
as  good  treatment  in  others,  in  which  other  remedies  will  do  quite  as  well, — and 
as  essentially  innocent,  even  where  it  fails  to  be  sufficiently  effective.  It  forms 
a  constituent,  though  subordinate  part  of  our  own  system  of  practice.  We  are 
pleased  with  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  with  which  Dr.  Shew  conducts  the  prac- 
tice and  advocacy  of  Hydropathy.  We  most  sincerely  wish  him  success.  We 
go  for  innocent  remedies  entirely  ;  and  every  inroad  made  on  the  old  poisoning 
and  depleting  system,  we  regard  as  doing  something  to  advance  true  science  in 
medicine.  Botanic  practitioners  have  always  used  water, — cold,  warm,  and  va- 
porized ;  and,  if  their  use  of  it  is  not  sufficiently  extensive,  let  Dr.  S.  point  out 
clearly  the  deficiency,  and,  as  one,  we  promise  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  truth-. 
Truth  and  the  welfare  of  our  race,  not  the  maintenance  of  any  particular  theory* 
are  our  object.] 


WHOOPING  COUGH. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  N.  Brown,  of  our  city,  says  the  Baton 
Rouge  Gazette,  for  the  following  receipt,  which  has  been  very  successful- 
ly used  in  his  family  as  a  remedy  for  the  whooping  cough  : 

"  Equal  portions  of  linseed  oil,  honey,  and  New-England  rum,  mixed 
together  ;  give  one  table-spoonful  every  time  the  patient  coughs— reflects 
a  cure  in  a  few  days." 


Wilson's  Thomsonian  and  Botanic  Laboratory, 

No,  18,   Central  Street.. ..Boston,  Mass. 

QCP  The  subscribers  would  respectfully  inform  the  public  that  they  have  recent 
ly  opened  the  above  establishment,  where  may  be  found  an  extensive  assortment 
of  Botanic  and  Thomsonian  Medicines,  Shaker  Herbs,  Extracts,  Oils,  &c.  Sy- 
ringes of  all  kinds,  and  all  the  different  Medical  Works  upon  the  reformed  system 
of  practice  published  in  the  United  States;  also,  Brandy,  Wines,  and  other 
liquors  of  the  choicest  brands,  for  medicinal  purposes,  constantly  for  sale. 

Having  made  arrangements  to  obtain  all  articles,  that  are  indiginous  lo  this 
country,  directly  from  those  parts  where  they  are  grown,  and  found  in  the  great- 
est abundance  and  perfection,  they  are  prepared  to  supply  Wholesale  Dealers, 
Practitioners,  and  others,  with  medicines  of  superior  quality,  at  prices  as  low  as 
they  are  sold  at  any  similar  establishment  in  the  country.  The  utmost  care  will 
be  used  in  the  preparation  of  Compounds.  Medicines  neatly  put  in  small  pack- 
ages, and  labelled  with  full  directions  for  family  use,  if  required,  and  safely 
packed  for  any  climate. 

Orders,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  from  the  most  distant  sections  of  the  country, 
promptly  and  faithfully  attended  to. 

B.  OSGOOD  WILSON, 
Q.  CARLOS  WILSON 
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New  England  Thomsonian  Depot  and  General  Herbarium, 

79  and  81,  Blackstone  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Q33  DR.  J.  T.  GILMAN  PIKE  would  respectfully  inform  his  friends  and  the 
public,  that  he  is  now  making  an  addition  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  his  for- 
mer extensive  stock  of  Thomsonian  and  Botanic  Medicines,  which  will  enable 
him  to  supply  wholesale  dealers,  practitioners,  and  private  families  on  better  terms 
than  any  dealer  in  the  country. 

His  assortment  embraces  all  the  varieties  of  medicines  usually  furnished  by  sim- 
ilar establishments,  together  with  an  extensive  stock  of  Apothecaries'  Glass  Ware, 
Syringes,  Dental  and  Surgical  Instruments,  of  the  most  approved  kinds,  Trusses, 
Abdominal  Supporters,  Oils,  Extracts,  &c,  &c,  and  a  constant  supply  of  Brandy, 
Gin,  Wines,  and  other  liquors,  of  the  best  brand,  for  medicinal  purposes. 

His  whole  stock  has  recently  been  submitted  to  a  careful  examination,  and  ev- 
eiy  article,  which,  from  age  or  other  causes,  had  deteriorated,  has  been  removed, 
and  he  warrants  his  whole  stock  fresh  and  new. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  Botanic  System  of  Medical  Practice,  has  produced  a 
corresponding  demand  for  medicine,  and  country  traders  unacquainted  with  pre- 
scribing have  felt  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  small  assortment  of  articles,  suitably 
labelled  for  family  use. 

To  meet  this  exigency,  Dr.  Pike  has  committed  the  department  of  Pharmacy 
to  Dr.  James  Osgood,  one  of  the  most  experienced  physicians  in  the  country, 
whose  services  he  has  secured  for  five  years ;  and  he  now  offers  for  sale 
a  large  variety  of  new  articles,  of  great  value,  which  have  been  thoroughly 
tested  in  private  practice  for  many  years,  accompanied  with  adequate  directions 
for  family  use,  and  fully  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Botanic  community,  in 
all  their  diseases,  whether  chronic  or  acule. 

The  rapid  sale  of  these  medicines,  and  the  accumulated  testimony  of  their  effi- 
ciency, are  a  sure  indication  that  the  public  appreciate  the  value  of  medicines,  com- 
pounded by  physicians  of  age  and  experience,  when  compared  with  articles  thrust 
upon  them  by  mere  tyros  in  medicine,  who  are  perfectly  unacquainted  with  the 
physiological  state  of  the  system,  and,  if  it  is  diseased,  are  incompetent,  of  course, 
to  prepare  remedies  adapted  to  restore  it  to  its  normal  state. 

J¥ew  Work. 

ID3  In  course  of  publication,  in  New  York,  THE  THOMSONIAN  PRINCI 
PLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL  OBSTETRICS— 
By  Wm.  Henry  Fonerden,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Wo- 
men and  Children,  and  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  in  the  Southern  Bo- 
tanico-Medical  College  of  Georgia,  and  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  Chemistry,  and 
Botany  in  the  Worcester  Botanico-Medical  College,  Mass. 

This  work  is  designed  principally  as  a  text-book  for  the  students  of  the  two 
Institutions  with  which  the  author  is  connected,  and  embodies  the  whole  science 
of  Obstetrics  and  Obstetrical  Medicine  and  Surgery  ;  but  will,  nevertheless,  from 
the  many  ample  details  of  symptoms  and  treatment,  be  found  a  valuable  aid  to  all 
engaged  either  in  public  or  family  practice.  It  will  be  issued  in  one  large  vol- 
ume, of  between  500  and  600  octavo  pages,  illustrated  by  elegant  engravings,  and 
handsomely  bound. 

Price,  $4,00,  cash.  As  but  a  limited  edition  will  be  published,  orders  for  the 
work  should  be  immediately  sent  either  to  Dr.  Hosea  Winchester,  No.  108, 
John  street,  New  York,  Prof.  Calvin  Newton,  Worcester,  Mass.,  or  the  Author, 
Forsyth,  Georgia. 

For  Sale. 

[HT  That  well  known  and  desirable  stand,  the  Providence  Thomsonian  Depot 
and  Botanic  Infirmary.  This  excellent -establishment  has  been  in  successful  ope- 
ration for  more  than  six  years.  It  is  situated  upon  the  "  Popular"  street.  It  does 
an  excellent  retail  business,  and  something  at  wholesale.  The  proprietor  is  about 
to  change  his  business,  and  would  like  to  sell  as  soon  as  possible.  A  good  run  of 
business  is  guarantied.  D.  P.  BUKER,  Proprietor. 

Providence,  July  5th,  1846. 
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Worcester  Botanico-lHedical  College. 

O3  The  course  of  study  required  by  this  College  is  intended  to  occupy  three 
full  years;  and  candidates  for  the  regular  degree  of  M.  D.  must  have  attended 
two  full  Courses  of  Medical  Lectures  in  some  established  Medical  Institution,  one 
of  which  must  have  been  in  this  College.  They  must  present  satisfactory  testi- 
monials of  good  moral  character;  must  have  a  competent  literary  education  ;  and 
must  well  sustain  an  examination  in  the  various  branches  of  medical  study,  as 
contained  in  our  Course  of  Lectures,  and  in  the  text-books  which  we  recommend, 
or  equivalents. 

The  following  are  the  principal  authors  recommended  : — 

On  Anatomy — Wilson,  Q,uain,  Wistar,  Paxton,  and  Harrison. 

On  Surgery — Pancoast,  Druitt,  Liston,  Cooper,  Velpeau,  and  Castle. 

On  Physiology — Carpenter,  Oliver,  Muller,  and  Dunglison. 

On,  Pathology — Gross,  Gallup,  and  Watson. 

On  Materia  Medica — Pereira,  Wood  and  Bache,  Beach,  Mattson,  Howard,  Smith, 
and  Thomson. 

On  Auscultation  and  Percussion — Laennec,  Williams,  Gerhard,  Jackson,  and 
Watson. 

On  Theory  and  Practice — Watson,  Mackintosh,  Elliotson,  Stewartson,  Mattson, 
Howard,  Smith,  and  Thomson. 

On  the  Institutes  of  Medicine — Gallup  and  Curtis. 

On  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  peculiar  to  Women  and  Children — Churchill,  Eberle, 
Chailly,  Maygrier,  Velpeau,  Beach,  Curtis,  and  Fonerden. 

On  Chemistry — Gray,  Silliman,  and  Turner. 

On  Botany — Eaton,  Bigelow,  Gray,  and  Wood. 

The  next  Course  of  Lectures  will   commence  on   the  first  Thursday  in   March 
1847,  and  continue  fourteen  weeks.     The  fee  for  a  full  Course  is  $50,  in  advance 
with  a  matriculation  fee  of  $3.     Of  those  who   have  attended  two  full  Courses  at 
other  Medical  Colleges,  $10  only  will  be  required.     Graduates  will  be  charged,  in 
addition,  $25  for  a  diploma.     Good  board  can  be  had  for  $2,00  or  $2,25  per  week. 

The  textbooks  recommended  will  be  consulted  eclectically ; — authoritatively 
indeed,  so  far  as  they  are  descriptive  of  actual  conditions,  as  in  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology, Pathology,  and  the  like  ;  but  otherwise  with  careful  discrimination, — the 
fundamental  peculiarity  of  the  doctrines  taught  in  this  College  being,  that  there  is 
no  necessity  for  employing  poisons  of  any  kind  as  medicinal  agents,  and  that  the 
object  in  exhibiting  any  remedy  should  be  to  sustain  and  not  to  depress  the  vital 
powers. 

The  following  are  the  present  members  of  the  Faculty  : — 

I.  M.  COMINGS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery. 

CALVIN  NEWTON,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Materia 
Medica. 

L.  BANKSTON,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice,  and  Institutes  of 
Medicine. 

WM.  H.  FONERDEN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  Chemistry,  and  Botany. 

Should  the  number  of  the  next  attending  Class  warrant  the  measure,  the  ser- 
vices of  an  additional  Professor  will  be  secured. 

The  facilities  hereafter  to  be  enjoyed,  under  a  competent  number  of  Instructors 
will  be  ample  in   all  the   departments.     Dissections,  surgical  operations,  illustra- 
tions, and  experiments  will  be  conducted  in  the  most  advantageous  and  instructive 
manner. 

The  friends  of  the  College  are  respectfully  and  earnestly  requested   to  preserve 
and  forward  to  the  Anatomical  Cabinet  interesting  specimens  of  morbid  anatomy 
and  to  favor  the  respective  Professorships  with  such  preparations  as  are  adapted  to 
facilitate  illustrative  teaching. 


JVotice  to  Patients  and  Friends. 

O3  Hereafter,  our  friends  will  find  our  office  at  No.  1,  corner  of  Front  and 
Carlton  streets.  Our  residence  is  still  at  the  corner  of  Southbridge  and  Myrtle 
streets.  We  continue  to  receive  and  treat,  at  our  residence,  patients  afflicted 
with  chronic  disease  in  any  form  allowing  hope  of  amendment. 
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Travelling  Agents  Wanted  ! 

O3  To  sell  two  Medical  Works  of  great  value  :— COMFORT'S  THOMSO- 
NIAN  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE— COMFORT'S  THOMSONIAN  PRAC- 
TICE OF  MIDWIFERY.  These  works  were  written  with  special  reference  to 
Family  use,  and  must  be  appreciated,  by  all  who  examine  them,  as  the  best  means 
to  preserve  or  restore  health. 

To  men  of  integrity  and  business  talent,  with  a  small  capital  of  $50  or  up- 
wards, who  are  disposed  to  enter  the  business,  (of  the  profitableness  of  which 
there  is  no  doubt,)  a  Circular,  giving  a  full  description  of  the  character  of  the 
Works,  the  principles,  prospects,  and  profits  of  the  agency,  will  be  furnished,  on 
application  personally,  or  by  letter,  postage  paid,  to 

ALEXANDER  HARRISON,  Superintending  Agent, 

No.  8  1-2  South  7th  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Prospectus, 

O*  In  course  of  publication,  in  quarto  form,  A  TREATISE  ON  MIDWIFE- 
RY, with  about  seventy-five  splendid  colored  Engravings,  with  appropriate  ex- 
planations, plain  and  concise,  for  popular  and  professional  use  j  adapted  to  the 
reformed  practice.     By  W.  Beach,  M.  D. 

The  price  of  the  work,  with  colored  engravings,  will  be  five  dollars ;  plain 
engravings,  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Any  person  who  will  procure  five  sub- 
scribers for  the  above  work,  and  remit  the  money  to  Dr.  W.  Beach,  239  Bowery, 
New  York,  shall  have  the  sixth  gratis. 

It  is  intended  to  have  the  work  ready  for  subscribers  in  September  next. 

Notice. 

fly  The  subscriber  respectfully  returns  thanks  to  the  inhabitants  of  Worcester 
and  vicinity  for  the  liberal  patronage  he  has  received,  (since  his  return,)  and  re- 
spectfully gives  notice,  that  he  still  continues,  as  formerly,  to  receive  patients, 
who  may  rely  upon  the  most  unremitting  attention,  and  that  they  will  be  fur- 
nished with  every  accommodation  necessary  for  their  comfort  and  restoration  to 
health.     A  complete  assortment  of  Botanic  and  Eclectic  Medicines  for  sale. 

J.  A.  ANDREWS,  M.  D., 

July  t,  1846.  Corner  of  Church  and  Mechanic  streets,  Worcester,  Mass. 

N.  B.  All  communications  for  medicine  or  advice  must  be  post  paid  to  receive 
attention. 

BOTANIC  LABORATORY,  AND  ECLECTIC  MEDICINES. 

C  .    NE  WTON, 

fjf  At  his  new  Medicine  Store,  No.  1,  corner  of  Front  and  Carlton  streets,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  keeps  constantly  on  hand  an  extensive  assortment  of  Medicines,  not  Poisons. 
He  also  keeps  a  variety  of  such  table  delicacies  as  are  used  particularly  in  sickness,  to- 
gether with  various  fancy  and  toilet  articles.  Terms — low  prices,  and  cash  payments. 
Please  call. 

The  New  England  Medical  Eclectic  and  Guide  to  Health 

Is  published  on  the  1st  and  16th  of  every  month,  by  C.  Newton,  M.  D.,  at  No.  1,  cor- 
ner of  Front  and  Carlton  streets,  Worcester,  Mass.  Each  number  contains  sixteen  pages 
octavo,  and  the  numbers  of  one  year  constitute  a  volume.  The  second  volume  commen- 
ces January  1,  1847.  Terms— 8 1  per  year,  invariably  in  advance.  This  paper  has  now  a 
much  greater  circulation  than  that  of  any  Medical  Journal  in  New  England,  Botanic  or 
Allopathic,  and  has  received  numerous  testimonials  of  high  approbation.  It  is  designed 
for  domestic  as  well  as  for  professional  use,  and  should  be  in  every  family.  All  re- 
mittances and  communications  pertaining  to  the  paper,  should  be  directed,  post  paid,  to 
the  Editor  and  Proprietor.  Any  person  forwarding,  post  paid,  the  names  of  four  sub- 
scribers, and  remitting  $4,  shall  receive  a  fifth  copy  gratis. 

P.  L.  Cox,  Book  and  Job  Printer,  No.  10,  Central  Exchange,  Worcester. 


NEW  ENGLAND 


AND   GUIDE   TO   HEALTH. 

*'  Seize  upon  truth  wherever  found. 
On  Christian  or  on  Heathen  ground." 

CALVIN  NEWTON,  M.  D.,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
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No,  24„ 


PROSPECTS  OF  THE  BOTANICO-MEDICAL  CAUSE  IN 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

With  this  number  we  conclude  our  first  year's  labor,  as  Editor  of  the 
Eclectic.     The  paper   has  been  gradually  but   steadily  making  its  way 
into  patronage,  till  at  length,   without  the   employment  of  agency,  our 
subscription    list  far    exceeds   our    most    sanguine   expectations.     The 
friends  of  the  cause   which  we  advocate,   however,  will  bear  in  mind, 
that,  as  a  large  portion  of  our  subscribers   did  not  commence  with  us 
till  late  in  the  year,  the  volume  has  been  published   at   a  considerable 
sacrifice,  on  our  part,  unless  we  are  able  to  dispose  of  the  back  num- 
bers that  have  remained  on  hand.     Some  of  these  have,  indeed,  already 
been  called  for ;  but  we  have  others  with  which  we  would  like  to  favor 
our  friends.     We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  such  as  will  "  mark, 
learn,   and   inwardly  digest"  what  our  first  volume  contains,  will   find, 
in  its  contents,  far  more  than  a  full  equivalent  for  their  dollar.     To  en- 
courage, however,  those  who  have  not  yet  borne   a   share  in  the   good 
work,  we  now  propose  to  subscribers  beginning  with  the  next  volume, 
that  we  will  furnish  them  with  the  first,  neatly  bound,  for  $1.00;  or,  in 
the  separate  numbers,  for  $0.75. 

We  will,  also,  make  one  other  proposition,  suggested  by  a  conversa- 
tion recently  had  with  an  esteemed   friend  of  ours,  Dr.  Isaac  Jacobs  of 
Bangor,   Maine.     Dr.  J.,  while  expressing  a  desire,  that  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  Eclectic  might  be  generally  understood  and  the  paper  ex- 
tensively circulated  in  Maine,  presented  the  query,  whether  it  might  not 
be  well  to  republish  the  address  of  Prof.  Comings  before  the  Worcester 
Botanico-Medical  College,  at  their  first  anniversary,  in  June  last.     The 
impression  of  our  friend  was,  that  this  would  give  such  of  our   readers 
as  were  formerly  Dr.  Colby's  subscribers,  but  had  not  till  lately  seen  the 
Eclectic,  a  better  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  sentiments  advocated  by 
24* 
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the  paper  and  taught  in  the  College.  We  have  but  a  single  objection  to 
the  adoption  of  the  thing  suggested  :  and  that  is,  it  would  hardly  be  as 
acceptable  to  those  who  have  read  the  Eclectic  from  the  first,  especially 
as  the  volume  is  intended  for  binding  and  preservation.  We  appreciate 
the  remark,  and  the  motive  which  gave  rise  to  it ;  but,  in  view  of  the 
objection  referred  to,  we  have  thought  best  to  adopt  a  different  course. 
We  have  several  times  stated  our  position  as  clearly  as  language  can 
speak  :  and,  till  there  shall  be  some  reason  for  the  forfeit  of  confi- 
dence, we  claim  the  right  of  being  believed ;  or,  if  any  persist  in  ques- 
tioning  our  orthodoxy  in  the  cause  of  Botanic  medicine,  we  shall  only 
refer  them  to  that  very  satisfactory  mode  of  detecting  character,  "  By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  If  any  choose  longer  to  be  captious 
and  unbelieving,  we  shall  leave  them  hereafter  to  the  indulgence  of  their 
own  opinions.  Probably,  we  shall  not  refer  distinctly  to  this  subject 
again  ;  and  will  only  add  now,  that,  as  the  earnestness  of  the  cry  "  Stop 
thief"  often  directs  the  officer  of  justice  in  his  arrest  of  the  offender, 
so  we  shall  be  on  the  look-out  for  departures  from  the  simplicity  of  med- 
ical truth,  expecting  those  departures  to  be  first  detected,  where  there 
hive  been  the  loudest  complaints.  We  long  since  took  our  position, 
that,  as  physiological  laws  ought  never  to  be  infringed,  poisons  arc,  in 
no  case,  proper  as  remedial  agents,  and  that  as  disease  is  a  depression 
of  the  vital  powers,  depletion  is  not  the  right  way  to  remove  it.  In  that 
position  we  remain  fixed  ids  on  an  immovable  rock ;  and,  by  whatever  dis- 
tinctive name  we  may  choose  to  be  known,  or  in  whatever  way  others 
may  take  the  liberty  to  characterize  our  Practice,  we  have  never  been 
ashamed  of  our  true  position,  nor  declined  to  let  it  be  known,  on  all 
suitable  occasions.  We  say,  then,  to  those  of  our  subscribers  who  com- 
menced with  the  19th  number,  that  we  will  furnish  them  with  the  first 
18  numbers  for  $0.50 ;  and  in  those  numbers  they  will  find,  not  only 
Prof.  Comings'  Address,  but  very  much  other  valuable  and  distinctive 
matter, — matter  from  which  they  will  clearly  gather  our  professional 
views.  We  feel  quite  sure,  that  it  will  be  for  their  interest  to  comply 
with  this  proposition.  They  will  then,  as  they  proceed  with  future  vol- 
umes, have  the  work  complete  from  the  commencement.  From  the  in- 
creasing interest  which  the  public  are  manifesting  in  our  cause,  we 
think  we  have  a  right  to  predict,  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  in  which 
many  friends  will  be  proud  to  have  by  them  the  mementos,  that  they 
have  done  something  in  aid  of  so  important  an  object  as  the  reform 
which  is  taking  place  in  medicine. 

The  prospects  of  the  Worcester  Botanico-Medical  College  are  in- 
creasingly encouraging.  From  the  number  who  have  already  informed 
us  of  their  intention  to  be  members  of  the  next  Class,  it  really  looks  as 
though  we  might  have  forty  or  fifty  students  to  attend  the  Course.  We 
shall,  however,  be  quite  satisfied  if  we  have  twenty-five  "  good  men  and 
true," — men  who  will  hereafter  honor  their  profession,  and  maintain  the 
cause  of  medical  truth  in  its  purity.  We  have  quite  enough  already  of 
those  shallow-pated  mongrel  practitioners,  who  are  guided  by  no  princi- 
ples whatever,  but  who  are  occasionally,  in  some  instances,  frequently 
employing  poisons  as  medicinal  agents  ;  either  because  they  would  ape 
Allopathic  practitioners, — thus  practically,  and  to  their  shame,  acknow- 
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ledging  their  own  inferiority, — or  because  their  minds  are  too  incapa- 
cious to  comprehend  even  the  first  principles  of  true  medical  science. 
From  the  first,  our  uniform  endeavor  has  been,  to  give  our  influence 
against  quackery,  in  whatever  form  it  may  appear,  or  whatever  guise  it 
may  wear  ;  and  the  object  of  the  College  with  which  we  are  now  con- 
nected, will  be  scientifically  to  explain  and  carefully  to  enforce  the 
leading  and  most  important  truths  of  medicine.  The  Faculty  mean, 
that  no  student  going  through  a  Course  of  Lectures  under  their  instruc- 
tion, shall  find  any  thing  wanting  with  them  to  thorough  professional 
attainments  on  his  part ;  and  we  doubt  not,  that  those  availing  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  College,  will  ever  afterwards  be 
satisfied  that  their  course,  in  so  doing,  was  wise. 


From  the  Mississippian. 

SURGERY  AND  MESMERISM. 

An  interesting  surgical  operation  was  performed  in  our  city  on  the 
2nd  inst.,  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Gist,  assisted  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Langley,  of  which 
the  following  description  has  been  furnished  us  by  one  of  the  witnesses. 
The  patient  was  the  lady  of  Mr.  James  E.  Mathews,  Auditor  of  Public 
Accounts. 

On  the  25th  June,  Dr.  Gist  visited  and  mesmerized  Mrs.  M.  for  the 
first  time,  with  the  view  of  removing  a  cancerous  tumor.  He  visited 
her  again  on  the  27th  and  29th  of  the  same  month,  and  mesmerized 
her  on  both  occasions.  The  tumor  was  situated  just  behind  the  angle 
of  the  lower  jaw,  on  the  left  side  of  the  face,  and  over  the  lower  half 
of  the  parotid  gland.  It  was  slightly  inflamed  and  exceedingly  tender, 
so  much  so  that  the  slightest  touch  caused  very  great  pain. 

On  the  2d  inst.,  Dr.  G.,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Langley,  visited  the  pa- 
tient. She  did  not  know  that  Dr.  G.  intended  to  perform  the  operation 
on  that  evening,  but  suspected  it,  from  the  fact  of  Dr.  Langley's  being 
present,  and  was  therefore  much  agitated.  Dr.  G.,  however,  succeeded 
very  soon,  in  placing  her  most  fully  under  the  mesmeric  influence.  At 
this  time,  Col.  Mathews  called  in  Chancellor  Cocke,  Gen.  Clarke  and 
lady,  and  Mr.  George  Boddie,  in  whose  presence  the  operation  was  per- 
formed. A  portion  of  skin,  one  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and  one 
inch  in  width  was  then  removed — a  cut  was  made  about  half  an  inch  in 
depth,  including  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue,  together  with  the  tumor, 
taken  away.  It  bled  freely,  after  which  the  wound  was  closed  with 
stiches  and  adhesive  straps  ;  the  whole  operation  occupying  about  twen- 
ty minutes.  The  pulse  and  respiration  were  counted  by  Dr.  Langley, 
both  before  and  after  the  operation,  and  it  was  found  that  the  pulse  had 
not  varied  a  beat  in  a  minute,  neither  had  the  respiration  changed. 
Those  who  watched  the  countenance,  could  not  detect  the  slightest 
change  in  the  features,  not  even  the  contraction  of  a  muscle,  although 
the  operation  was  (or  would  have  been  under  ordinary  circumstances)  a 
very  painful  one. 
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About  half  an  hour  after  the  operation  was  over,  she  was  awakened 
from  her  mesmeric  sleep — her  attention  called  to  some  irrelevant  sub- 
ject, when  she  laughed  heartily  and  naturally.  Her  attention  was  then 
called  to  the  wound.  She  was  perfectly  astonished,  and  said  she  knew 
nothing  of  it,  but,  that  it  then  smarted  and  burnt.  She  is  doing  well, 
and  will  soon  be  entirely  recovered. 

Much  praise  is  due  Dr.  Gist  for  the  skillful  and  satisfactory  manner 
in  which  the  operation  was  performed.  We  learn  that  a  full  report 
will  be  made  out  for  publication  in  some  medical  journal. 


From  the  Water-Cure  Journal . 

WATER  DRESSINGS  IN  SURGERY. 

Since  the  greatest  discoveries  were  made  by  Priessnitz  in  the  remedi- 
al use  of  water,  surgeons  appear  to  have  employed  the  water  dressings, 
as  they  are  called,  much  more  than  formerly.  For  seme  years  past  the 
"  German  water  dressings"  have  been  spoken  of.  In  England  they  have 
been  used  considerably,  and,  within  three  or  four  years,  by  some  sur- 
geons in  this  country.  Professor  Mutter  of  Philadelphia,  an  experienced 
surgeon,  gives  us  the  following  in  his  edition  of  Professor  Liston' s  work, 
a  London  publication.  The  Professor  agrees  with  Mr.  Listen  in  the  su- 
periority of  the  water  dressing  in  wounds  and  injuries,  as  follows  :  "In 
lacerated  wounds,  to  which  Mr.  Liston  refers  in  the  text,  no  dressing  is 
comparable  to  water,  in  some  form  or  other,  and  for  several  years  I  have 
employed,  as  a  first  dressing,  nothing  else.  In  summer  I  use  cold,  and 
in  winter  warm,  and  apply  it  as  recommended  by  Liston  and  McCartney, 
viz  :  after  cleansing  the  wound,  and  approximating  its  edges,  whenever 
this  is  proper,  pledgets  of  patent  lint  dipped  in  water  are  to  be  gently 
placed  upon  its  surface,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  piece  of  oiled  silk, 
to  prevent  evaporation.  In  summer  I  found  it  best  not  to  apply  the  oiled 
silks,  as  it  keeps  the  part  too  hot,  and  in  its  stead  apply  two  thicknesses 
of  wet  lint,  which  will  retain  the  moisture  much  longer  than  one.  An 
assistant  should,  also,  about  every  half  hour,  pour  a  spoonful  or  two  of 
water  over  the  dressings,  but  without  removing  them.  Thus  treated,  I 
have  seen  the  most  terrific  lacerated  wounds,  from  machinery  or  gun- 
shot, heal  most  rapidly  by  the  first  intention.  Only  a  few  weeks  since, 
I  treated  the  son  of  a  professional  friend,  who  had  received  a  severe  lac- 
erated wound,  with  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  two  fingers,  from  the  burst- 
ing of  his  gun,  by  the  cold  water  dressing,  and  nearly  every  fragment 
of  skin  that  could  be  placed  in  a  proper  position  united  by  the  first  in- 
tention." 

Water  is  the  greatest  of  all  agents  to  remove  and  prevent  inflamma- 
tion and  pain,  and  it  is  important  to  growth  in  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
When  the  healing  virtues  of  cord  water  become  thoroughly  and  gener- 
ally understood,  most  of  the  mutilations  of  the  human  body  will  be  pre- 
vented, as  well  as  many  cures  affected  in  injuries  that  have  been  hitherto 
too  often  fatal. 
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From  the  Atlanta  Luminary. 

DIARRHOEA. 

A  Simple  'Remedy. — Let  any  one  affected  with  Diarrhoea  chew  pine 
leaves  and  swallow  the  juice,  and  he  will  find  it  a  specific  in  all  cases  of 
Diarrhoea  arising  from  gastric  irritation.  Let  your  readers — at  least 
those  who  have  paid  their  subscription — try  this  remedy,  and,  sure  we 
are,  they  will  be  satisfied  that  the  amount  they  have  paid  you  for  your 
paper  has  been  profitably  expended.  Let  those  who  have  not  paid,  has- 
ten to  pay,  that  the  pleasure  they  may  derive  from  the  benefits  of  this 
recipe,  may  not  be  alloyed  by  the  reflection,  that  they  are  receiving  ben- 
efits for  which  they  have  paid  nothing. 

Mr.  Editor,  when  all  of  your  subscribers  have  paid  for  your  paper,  if 
you  will  notify  me  of  the  fact,  I  will  send  you,  for  their  benefit,  a  few 
more  equally  useful  recipes. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  Oliver  Ormond,  M.  D. 


DIGESTION. 

Chemical  solutions,  to  be  made  perfect  from  solid  materials  in  the 
proper  time,  require  first  the  mechanical  aid  of  crushing  or  pounding, 
that  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  surface  may  be  presented  to  the 
solvent  power.  If  men  would  reason  thus  about  the  faculties  of  the 
stomach,  the  gastric  juices  would  perhaps  have  a  better  chance  of  fair 
play.  Nature  has  provided  us  with  teeth  for  the  mechanical  purpose, 
and,  if  men  will  not  assist  her,  they  must  pay  the  penalty,  and  continue 
to  be  taxed  with  dyspepsia,  and  the  ghastly  physiognomies  that  not  only 
afflict  themselves,  but  those  innocent  persons  who  are  compelled  to  look 
upon  their  unearthly  visages.  The  consequences  of  this  pernicious 
habit  of  quick  feeding,  which  is  so  general  in  America,  I  never  per- 
ceived more  strikingly  than  among  the  Virginians. — Feather  stonhaugft 's 
Slave  States. 

Wilson's  Thomsonian  and  Botanic  Laboratory, 

No.  18,   Central  Street. ...Boston,  Mass. 

O3  The  subscribers  would  respectfully  inform  the  public  that  they  have  recent 
ly  opened  the  above  establishment,  where  may  be  found  an  extensive  assortment 
of  Botanic  and  Thomsonian  Medicines,  Shaker  Herbs,  Extracts,  Oils,  &.c.  Sy- 
ringes of  all  kinds,  and  all  the  different  Medical  Works  upon  the  reformed  system 
of  practice  published  in  the  United  States ;  also,  Brandy,  Wines,  and  other 
liquors  of  the  choicest  brands,  for  medicinal  purposes,  constantly  for  sale. 

Having  made  arrangements  to  obtain  all  articles,  that  are  indiginous  to  this 
country,  directly  from  those  parts  where  they  are  grown,  and  found  in  the  great- 
est abundance  and  perfection,  they  are  prepared  to  supply  Wholesale  Dealers, 
Practitioners,  and  others,  with  medicines  of  superior  quality,  at  prices  as  loio  as 
they  are  sold  at  any  similar  establishment  in  the  country.  The  utmost  care  will 
be  used  in  the  preparation  of  Compounds.  Medicines  neatly  put  in  small  pack- 
ages, and  labelled  with  full  directions  for  family  use,  if  required,  and  safely 
packed  for  any  climate. 

Orders,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  from  the  most  distant  sections  of  the  countrv, 
promptlv  and  faithfullv  attended  to.  B.  OSGOOD  WILSON," 

G.  CARLOS  WILSON 
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New  England  Thomsonian  Depot  and  General  Herbarium. 

79  and  81,  Blachslone  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Q3=  DR.  J.  T.  OILMAN  PIKE  would  respectfully  inform  his  friends  and  the 
public,  that  he  is  now  making  an  addition  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  his  for- 
mer extensive  stuck  of  Thomsonian  and  Botanic  Medicines,  which  will  enable 
him  to  supply  wholesale  dealers,  practitioners,  and  private  families  on  better  terms 
than  any  dealer  in  the  country. 

His  assortment  embraces  all  the  varieties  of  medicines  usually  furnished  by  sim- 
ilar establishments,  together  with  an  extensive  stock  of  Apothecaries'  Glass  Ware, 
Syringes,  Dental  and  Surgical  Instruments,  of  the  most  approved  kinds,  Trusses, 
Abdominal  Supporters,  Oils,  Extracts,  &c,  &c,  and  a  constant  supply  of  Brandy, 
Gin,  Wines,  and  other  liquors,  of  the. best  brand,  for  medicinal  purposes. 

His  whole  stock  has  recently  been  submitted  to  a  careful  examination,  and  ev- 
eiy  article,  which,  from  age  or  other  causes,  had  deteriorated,  has  been  removed, 
and  he  warrants  his  whole  stock  fresh  and  new. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  Botanic  System  of  Medical  Practice,  has  produced  a 
corresponding  demand  for  medicine,  and  country  traders  unacquainted  with  pre- 
scribing have  felt  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  small  assortment  of  articles,  suitably 
labelled  for  family  use. 

To  meet  this  exigency,  Dr.  Pike  has  committed  the  department  of  Pharmacy 
to  Dr.  James  Osgood,  one  of  the  most  experienced  physicians  in  the  country, 
whose  services  he  has  secured  for  five  years ;  and  he  now  offers  for  sale 
a  large  variety  of  new  articles,  of  great  value,  which  have  been  thoroughly 
tested  in  private  practice  for  many  years,  accompanied  with  adequate  directions 
for  family  use,  and  fully  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Botanic  community,  in 
all  their  diseases,  whether  chronic  or  acule. 

The  rapid  sale  of  these  medicines,  and  the  accumulated  testimony  of  their  effi- 
ciency, are  a  sure  indication  that  the  public  appreciate  the  value  of  medicines,  com- 
pounded by  physicians  of  age  and  experience,  when  compared  with  articles  thrust 
upon  them  by  mere  tyros  in  medicine,  who  are  perfectly  unacquainted  with  the 
physiological  state  of  the  system,  and,  if  it  is  diseased,  are  incompetent,  of  course, 
to  prepare  remedies  adapted  to  restore  it  to  its  normal  state. 

O*  In  course  of  publication,  in  New  York,  THE  THOMSONIAN  PR1NCI 
PLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL  OBSTETRICS— 
By  Wm.  Henry  Fonerden,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Wo- 
men and  Children,  and  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  in  the  Southern  Bo- 
tanico-Medical  College  of  Georgia,  and  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  Chemistry,  and 
Botany  in  the  Worcester  Botanico-Medical  College,  Mass. 

This  work  is  designed  principally  as  a  text-book  for  the  students  of  the  two 
Institutions  with  which  the  author  is  connected,  and  embodies  the  whole  science 
of  Obstetrics  and  Obstetrical  Medicine  and  Surgery  ;  but  will,  nevertheless,  from 
the  many  ample  details  of  symptoms  and  treatment,  be  found  a  valuable  aid  to  all 
engaged  either  in  public  or  family  practice.  It  will  be  issued  in  one  large  vol- 
jme,  of  between  500  and  600  octavo  pages,  illustrated  by  elegant  engravings,  and 
handsomely  bound. 

Price,  .$4,00,  cash.  As  but  a  limited  edition  will  be  published,  orders  for  the 
work  should  be  immediately  sent  either  to  Dr.  Hosea  Winchester,  No.  108, 
John  street,  New  York,  Prof.  Calvin  Newton,  Worcester,  Mass.,  or  the  Author, 
Forsyth,  Georgia. 

For  Sale. 

Q33  That  well  known  and  desirable  stand,  the  Providence  Thomsonian  Depot 
and  Botanic  Infirmary.  This  excellent  establishment  has  been  in  successful  ope- 
ration for  more  than  six  years.  It  is  situated  upon  the  "  Popular"  street.  It  does 
an  excellent  retail  business,  and  something  at  wholesale.  The  proprietor  is  about 
to  change  his  business,  and  would  like  to  sell  as  soon  as  possible.  A  good  run  of 
business  is  guarantied.  D.  P.  BUKER,  Proprietor. 

Providence,  July  bth,  1846. 
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Worcester  Botanico-flSedical  College. 

Q33  The  course  of  study  required  by  this  College  is  intended  to  occupy  three 
full  years;  and  candidates  for  the  regular  degree  of  M.  D.  must  have  attended 
two  "full  Courses  of  Medical  Lectures  in  some  established  Medical  Institution,  one 
of  which  must  have  been  in  this  College.  They  must  present  satisfactory  testi- 
monials of  good  moral  character;  must  have  a  competent  literary  education;  and 
must  well  sustain  an  examination  in  the  various  branches  of  medical  study,  as 
contained  in  our  Course  of  Lectures,  and  in  the  text-books  which  we  recommend, 
or  equivalents. 

The  following  are  the  principal  authors  recommended  : — 

On  Anatomy — Wilson,  Q,uain,  Wistar,  Paxton,  and  Harrison. 

On  Surgery — Pancoast,  Druitt,  Liston,  Cooper,  Velpeau,  and  Castle. 

On  Physiology — Carpenter,  Oliver,  Muller,  and  Dunglison. 

On  Pathology — Gross,  Gallup,  and  Watson. 

On  Materia  Medica — Pereira,  Wood  and  Bcche,  Beach,  Mattson,  Howard,  Smith, 
and  Thomson. 

On  Auscultation  and  Percussion — Laennec,  Williams,  Gerhard,  Jackson,  and 
Watson. 

On  Theory  and  Practice — Watson,  Mackintosh,  Elliotson,  Stewartson,  Mattson, 
Howard,  Smith,  and  Thomson. 

On  the  histitutes  of  Medicine — Gallup  and  Curtis. 

On  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  peculiar  to  Women  and  Children — Churchill,  Eberle, 
Chailly,  Maygrier,  Velpeau,  Beach,  Curtis,  and  Fonerden. 

On  Chemistry — Gray,  Silliman,  and  Turner. 

On  Botany — Eaton,  Bigelow,  Gray,  and  Wood. 

The  next  Course  of  Lectures  will  commence  on  the  first  Thursday  in  March, 
1847,  and  continue  fourteen  weeks.  The  fee  for  a  full  Course  is  $50,  in  advance, 
with  a  matriculation  fee  of  $3.  Of  those  who  have  attended  two  full  Courses  at 
other  Medical  Colleges,  $10  only  will  be  required.  Graduates  will  be  charged,  in 
addition,  $25  for  a  diploma.     Good  board  can  be  had  for  $2,00  or  $2,25  per  weak. 

The  textbooks  recommended  will  be  consulted  eclectically ; — authoritatively, 
indeed,  so  far  as  they  are  descriptive  of  actual  conditions,  as  in  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology, Pathology,  and  the  like  ;  but  otherwise  with  careful  discrimination, — the 
fundamental  peculiarity  of  the  doctrines  taught  in  this  College  being,  that  there  is 
no  necessity  for  employing  poisons  of  any  kind  as  medicinal  agents,  and  that  the 
object  in  exhibiting  any  remedy  should  be  to  sustain  and  not  to  depress  the  vital 
powers. 

The  following  are  the  present  members  of  the  Faculty  : — 

I.  M.  COMINGS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery. 

CALVIN  NEWTON,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Materia 
Medica. 

L.  HANKSTON,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice,  and  Institutes  of 
Medicine. 

WM.  H.  FONERDEN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  Chemistry,  and  Botany. 

Should  the  number  of  the  next  attending  Class  warrant  the  measure,  the  ser- 
vices of  an  additional  Professor  will  be  secured. 

The  facilities  hereafter  to  be  enjoyed,  under  a  competent  number  of  Instructors, 
will  be  ample  in  all  the  departments.  Dissections,  surgical  operations,  illustra- 
tions, and  experiments  will  be  conducted  in  the  most  advantageous  and  instructive 
manner. 

The  friends  of  the  College  are  respectfully  and  earnestly  requested  to  preserve 
and  forward  to  the  Anatomical  Cabinet  interesting  specimens  of  morbid  anatomy, 
and  to  favor  the  respective  Professorships  with  such  preparations  as  are  adapted  to 
facilitate  illustrative  teaching. 

J¥otice  to  Patients  and  Friends. 

O3  Hereafter,  our  friends  will  find  our  office  at  No.  1,  corner  of  Front  and 
Carlton  streets.  Our  residence  is  still  at  the  corner  of  Southbridge  and  Myrtle 
streets.  We  continue  to  receive  and  treat,  at  our  residence,  patients  afflicted 
with  chronic  disease  in  any  form  allowing  hope  of  amendment. 
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''* Travelling  Agents  Wanted  ! 

O"  To  sell  two  Medical  Works  of  great  Value  :— COMFORT'S  THOMSO- 
NIAN  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE— COMFORT'S  THOMSONIAN  PRAC- 
TICE OF  MIDWIFERY.  These  works  were  written  with  special  reference  to 
Family  use,  and  must  be  appreciated,  by  all  who  examine  them,  as  the  best  means 
to  preserve  or  restore  health. 

To  men  of  integrity  and  business  talent,  with  a  small  capital  of  $50  or  up- 
wards, who  are  disposed  to  enter  the  business,  (of  the  profitableness  of  which 
there  is  no  doubt,)  a  Circular,  giving  a  full  description  of  the  character  of  the 
Works,  the  principles,  prospects,  and  profits  of  the  agency,  will  be  furnished,  on 
application  personally,  or  by  letter,  postage  paid,  to 

ALEXANDER  HARRISON,  Superintending  Agent, 

No.  8  1-2  South  7th  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Prospectus. 

ID3  In  course  of  publication,  in  quarto  form,  A  TREATISE  ON  MIDWIFE- 
RY, with  about  seventy-five  splendid  colored  Engravings,  with  appropriate  ex- 
planations, plain  and  concise,  for  popular  and  professional  use  ;  adapted  to  the 
reformed  practice.     By  W.  Beach,  M.  D. 

The  price  of  the  work,  with  colored  engravings,  will  be  five  dollars,;  plain 
engravings,  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Any  person  who  will  procure  five  sub- 
scribers for  the  above  work,  and  remit  the  money  to  Dr.  W.  Beach,  239  Bowery, 
New  York,  shall  have  the  sixth  gratis. 

It  is  intended  to  have  the  work  ready  for  subscribers  in  September  next. 

Motice. 

[J33  The  subscriber  respectfully  returns  thanks  to  the  inhabitants  of  Worcester 
and  vicinity  for  the  liberal  patronage  he  has  received,  (since  his  return,)  and  re- 
spectfully gives  notice,  that  he  still  continues,  as  formerly,  to  receive  patients, 
who  may  rely  upon  the  most  unremitting  attention,  and  that  they  will  be  fur- 
nished with  every  accommodation  necessary  for  their  comfort  and  restoration  to 
health.     A  complete  assortment  of  Botanic  and  Eclectic  Medicines  for  sale. 

J.  A.  ANDREWS,  M.  D., 

July  X,  1846.  Corner  of  Church  and  Mechanic  streets,  Worcester,  Mass. 

N.  B.  All  communications  for  medicine  or  advice  must  be  post  paid  to  receive 
attention. 

BOTANIC  LABORATORY,  AND  ECLECTIC  MEDICINES. 

C.    NE  WTON, 

f^*  At  his  new  Medicine  Store,  No.  1,  corner  of  Front  and  Carlton  streets,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  keeps  constantly  on  hand  an  extensive  assortment  of  Medicines,  not  Poisons. 
He  also  keeps  a  variety  of  such  table  delicacies  as  are  used  particularly  in  sickness,  to- 
gether with  various  fancy  and  toilet  articles.  Terms—  low  prices,  and  cash  payments- 
Please  call. 


The  New  England  Medical  Eclectic  and  Guide  to  Health 

Is  published  on  the  1st  and  16th  of  every  month,  by  C.  Newton,  M.  D.,  at  No.  1,  cor- 
ner of  Front  and  Carlton  streets,  Worcester,  Mass.  Each  number  contains  sixteen  pages 
octavo,  and  the  numbers  of  one  year  constitute  a  volume.  The  second  volume  commen- 
ces January  1,  1847.  Terms— $"l  per  year,  invariably  in  advance.  This  paper  has  now  a 
much  greater  circulation  than  that  of  any  Medical  Journal  in  New  England,  Botanic  or 
Allopathic,  and  has  received  numerous  testimonials  of  high  approbation.  It  is  designed 
for  domestic  as  well  as  for  professional  use,  and  should  be  in  every  family.  All  re- 
mittances and  communications  pertaining  to  the  paper,  should  be  directed,  post  paid,  to 
the  Editor  and  Proprietor.  Any  person  forwarding,  post  paid,  the  names  of  four  sub- 
scribers, and  remitting  $4,  shall  receive  a  fifth  copy  gratis. 


P.  L.  Cox,  Book  and  Job  Printer,  No.  10,  Central  Exchange,  Worcester. 
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